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PREFACE 


This issue represents the first step in the transition from an annual to a 
quarterly volume of A. 1. E. E, Transactions. The amount of technical 
papers published annually by the Institute has been constantly increasing, and 
during the past year reached a volume that could not economically be bound in 
a single book. To avoid discarding a large number of acceptable papers in 
order to keep within the limits of a single book, it has been planned to issue the 
Transactions quarterly, in pamphlet binding, which makes them eligible to 
entry as second-class mail. A limited number of the quarterlies will be bound 
in cloth to meet the demand of those who desire a more permanent binding, for 
which an additional price is charged. Aside from its mechanical make-up the 
quarterly Transactions will be exactly like the former annual volumes as to 
their contents, which will consist, as heretofore, of those papers and discussions 
presented before the Institute that are judged worthy of being included in its 
permanent records. It is believed that the present plan will take care of the 
increasing publication demands for several years. 



A.dyance Planning of the Telephone Toll Plant 

BY J. N. CHAMBERLIN^ 


Member, A. 

T he advance planning activities of a large telephone 
company is a field of endeavor that perhaps is 
not very generally understood by those not in¬ 
timately associated with the communication art. 
This may be due to many circumstances, the more 
probable of which is the fact that telephone service 
has grown to be one of the necessities of social and 
business life and, from casual observation, seems to 
differ but little in individual locations. In the small or 
large community, similar subscribers apparatus is in 
general use; wires and poles of like character are in 
evidence and service is apparently rendered in 
much the same manner. These observations are 
basically correct. In structural design and operating 
practises, however, widely different problems are 
encountered in the rendering of service in separate 
communities. 

Satisfactory service to the customer and economic 
operation in all locations require continuous study of 
both the present and probable future service demands, 
operating practises and characteristics of the physical 
plants design. In the small communities or exchanges, 
as they are called, problems of less complexity are 
encountered than in the metropolitan areas. The 
solution of these, however, whether they be large or 
small, are important functions of successful operation. 
Small exchanges grow and change in character and the 
telephone company must so plan its activities as to 
meet satisfactorily the future conditions as they may 
present themselves and at the same time, provide a 
financially sound structure in the rendering of a uni¬ 
versal service. As a community develops and more 
service is rendered, more than proportionate amounts of 
capital and labor are required in providing the service 
for each additional customer. Interconnecting devices 
or switchboards are limited to a definite number of 
subscriber's lines. When the switchboard's capacity is 
reached, new offices or replacing switchboards of larger 
size are required. The number of operators employed 
is dependent upon the amount of service rendered and 
as service demands increase, more operators are em¬ 
ployed. Pole line, wire, and cable are installed as 
needed to meet the expected futm’e requirements of 
customers. The character and extent of this part of a 
telephone structure are governed by the size and density 
in population of the area served. 

The average individual, not fully informed in the 
complexity of telephone equipment or the details of 
operation, is very apt, in his appraisal of the business, 
to use as a unit of measure, the telephone instrument. 


1. Outside Plant Engineer, Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co., San Fran¬ 
cisco, Calif. 
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E. E. 

He fails to realize that, in a telephone system, 
separate and complicated pieces of tiquipment are 
permanently assigned on the switchboard to individual 
subscriber's lines and that large amounts of equipment 
and apparatus are required for the establishment of an 
independent channel of communication for each pair 
of talkers. The telephone instruments, channels of 
communication and switchboards are the mediums 
through which service is rendered. Therefore, the 
three components rather than any individual one should 
be used as a unit in a general analysis. Service, on thfe 
other hand, is what is being offered under the various 
tariffs and it, rather than any of the physical properties, 
is a more correct measure of value. If service is 
restricted as to hours, distances and types, the cost of 
rendering it lessens; likewise its value to the user. 

The term “telephone plant” very aptly deseiibes the 
structure by which communication service is rendered. 
It is ever varying in its charactristics and must grow 
in size and nature in a manner consistent with the 
demands resulting from the population vidthin the area 
served. When people move into or within a community 
and want telephone service, the company must be 
prepared by the extension of its lines to give the service. 
As compared with other utility fields, the telephone 
business is somewhat unique in that applicants for 
service are not the only ones interested in obtaining it. 
The value of the service to those who already have it, is 
of course increased by the number connected with the 
system. Also the service rendered must always satisfy 
two individuals rather than one and must be available 
at such time of the day or night and for such duration 
as the customers, themselves, may elect. 

During the pioneering days of the telephone business, 
little realization could be had of the development of the 
art to the state in which we find it today. To attempt, 
at the present, a detailed prediction of future attain¬ 
ments would result in but individual theory and is 
in no way herein attempted. Effort is to be made to 
simply set forth, in a very general manner, some of the 
fundamentals that are used today in advance planning, 
particularly as they concern long distance telephone 
service. In doing this, it will be necessary frequently to 
refer to some of the fundamentals underl 3 dng local or 
exchange plant planning, as such activities are intimately 
related to the planning of long distance service; 

While similar to other structures in many ways, a 
long distance telephone plant is quite dissimilar, 
especially in regard to the ever present indeterminate 
demand that may, without any appreciable warning, 
be placed upon it. Local disasters and climatic dis¬ 
turbances repeatedly give rise to heavy service demands. 
These can, in no way, be anticipated as to time or im- 

1 
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portanee. Their occurrence, however, must be ex¬ 
pected and means provided in a general way for caring 
for these (fccasional surges in demands for service. 
Seasonal loads resulting from accelerated busing 
activities occip- at different times of the year in widely 
separated localities. The demand for service to and 
from recreation resorts during the summer months 
presents another rather indeterminate demand for 
service. These latter loads, as they are termed, can 
be better anticipated than the former as their annual 
recurrence can. be made a matter of record and their 
characteristics closely studied. ... 

The IiTilring together of two separate communities of 
meager population, as was repeatedly done in the past, 
is incomparable with the demands for the network of 
circuits made upon the telephone company of today by 
the ever growing metropolitan and suburban areas. 
Closely allied to the demand resulting from increased 
population is the growing demand as a result of the 
increased use of the telephone in business and social 
activities. 

Experience has indicated that the telephone service 
grows much more rapidly than the population because 
of the necessity of meeting the service demands of not 
only the new population but also the increasing demands 
of the ftyis ting population. The term “population” as 
herein used denotes families, rather than a per capita 
population, it being obvious that such a unit is more 
closely related to communication service requirements 
than would be a per capita unit. 

It is, therefore, a function of good telephone manage¬ 
ment to estimate population increases as ^curately as 
is possible in advance in order that facilities may be 
extended with confidence that the future service de¬ 
mands will be satisfactorily met and that they wll be 
handled along basically sound lines and with maximum 
economy. This requires what are termed “commercial 
surveys”' or “development survejrs” which are detailed 
estimates of future expectancies. The compilation of 
these sujrveys demands a large amount of field work, 
the tabulation of existing statistics and forecasting of 
the probable changes in amounts and distribution of 
the future population. Analyses are made of the 
amount of the past growth and of the reasons for this 
growth. The factors affecting future growth are 
considered and. evaluated, and estimates made of the 
most probable future population growth. 

As any estimate of future population may be m 
error, due to occurrence of some unpredictable event, 
it is highly essential that the ma^gement be ever on 
the alert to observe the first indications and the im¬ 
portance of changing circumstances and conditions. 
Selected and highly trained personnel, therefore, are 
continually employed in analyzing the economic and 
business conditions of the community being served and 
are closely studying the details of the probable moves of 
population within and between both urban and sub¬ 
urban ar^. Such prophecy as an estimate of the 


probable redistribution of the population as will result 
from better roads or improved transportation facihties 
between communities is a tsrpical example of this 
development engineering. Another example and one 
which is highly important in local or exchange line 
development survey activities, is the forecasting of the 
effect that will result from the constant change of 
individual properties from residence to apartment house 
and business purposes. 

The estimates of future population are made oi 
individual communities for a major portion of the area 
served and forecast the probable population for several 
periods into the future. These estimates picture the 
size, distribution, and character of the future market for 
telephone service. Additional estimates of the service 
demands from this market must then be made so that 
the final estimates may indicate the probable number of 
telephones that will be required at different future 
periods. As both individual and party line service are 
usually offered in an exchange area and telephone plant 
investment and operating costs vary in the rendenng 
of the several grades of service, it is necessary to proceed 
further with the prediction of the estimated “telephone 
development” by classifying it into the various typ^ of 
service rendered. After this has been accomplished 
these data are transcribed in numerical form to toge 
scale survey maps covering the area being studied. 
These maps are called “telephone line distribution 
maps,” and serve to indicate the density and approxi¬ 
mate location by small areas of the total number of 
anticipated subscribers lines. 

When the features of the development survey neces¬ 
sary to prepare the line distribution map have been con¬ 
cluded for individual communities, it is necessary to 
then make predictions as to the amount of service that 
will result from the estimated telephones. In telephone 
language this means the determination of the calling 
rate” or average use of the service per customer s station. 
In small communities this is not a feature of major 
concern. In the metropolitan ar^s, where several 
operating central offices are maintained, it is a highly 
imp ortant function in developing the detail design o 
the future plant structure. 

Interrelated and associated with the study of calling 
rates in a multi-office exchange area is a further activity 
which has to do with the forecasting of the direction of 
the flow of service between the several operating areas 
within the exchange. Between adjacent central office 
districts there usually exists a different community of 
interest among the customers than between non- 
adjacent offices or between residence and business areas. 

The ratio of the present telephone development to 
the population, location, average number of daily 
calls per customer’s station, and the direction of flow of 
the past service is, of course, a matter of record. 1 hese 
statistics are extensively used in making predictions 
but in no way preclude the necessity for the exercise of 
, sound judgment *in forecasting the proiiable fqture 




trend of service demands and characteristics. Upon 
the results of these series of studies and forecasts, 
operating plans are adopted and construction details 
etermined. It is therefore, apparent that this portion 
ol advance planning work is a highly important part of 
telephone engineering. 

In the exchange lines or local plant planning, these 
data are used to prepare basic plant layouts to be used 
as guides in construction and future extension work. 
These plant layouts, or “fundamental plans” as they are 
called, depict both present and anticipated future 
central operating centers, local service limitations, 
economic plant arrangements, and such other pertinent 
data as may be reasonably forecast. Their preparation 
requires a large amount of time and study by a personnel 
that has a thorough knowledge of telephone funda¬ 
mentals. Detailed consideration in these studies is given 
to the determination of the ultimate number, size, and 
location of central offices. Comparisons are made of 
various tjqies of equipment, operating methods, and 
construction details. The wire mileage required in 

concentrating the subscriber’s lines as indicated on the 

previously mentioned line distribution map under 
different plans are determined, land values and costs of 
construction and maintenance estimated and studied 
before the selection of a plan is' undertaken. In ex¬ 
changes requiring but one central office, these tasks are 
comparatively simple. In the multi-office exchange, 
however, and those approximating such size, many 
additional factors, such as trunk and tie lines between 
central offices, present themselves as influencing factors 
in arriving at an ultimate decision. Many other 
features of importance are concerned in these funda¬ 
mental plan studies but cannot be dealt with here in 
the time allowed for the subject in hand. 

In long distance or toll line advance planning, these 
same data are used in the formulation of a long range 
basic toll line plant layout or toll fundamental plan. 
In these latter studies, however, it is necessary to 
analyze, among other things, the flow of calls between, 
rather than within, individual communities. How 
service between separate and distant areas is to be 
handled, where interconnection between circuits and 
recording is to be done, and how many circuits will be 
required to satisfactorily serve the long distance service 
demand over future periods of years, are the desired 
conclusions to be obtained from these studies. 

The item of cost in relation to service finds its fullest 
application in these fundamental plan activities. Ad¬ 
vancement in the art is to be anticipated and the cost of 
all progress must be judicially interpreted and forecast. 
Technical development is of necessity an all important 
factor in the giving and extension of communication 
service. Jte mastery, however, in no way excludes the 
study of economies; on the contrary, it creates economic 
problems that require extensive study and ultimate 
solution before general application can be made of any 
individual improvement. 


Many different general plans of*' varying details 
present themselves for solution during the activities 
concerned in these studies. These must Jbe indepen¬ 
dently worked out and comparisons made, both from 
the service and cost viewpoint, before conclusions are 
formed. This is done through the medifim of engineer¬ 
ing cost comparison studies which usually express in 
terms ^ of equivalent present worths, the total costs of 
the different plans over an extended cycle of years. 
Special problems concerned with detailed features of 
individual additions to the plant structure, quite 
naturally cannot be intimately dealt with and fully set 
forth in a general study of basic fundamentals. These 
must be studied as they arise during current activities 
dealing with changes and additions to the plant and 
their solutions obtained through individual study. 

The engineering cost comparison study, in which the 
initial investment, deferred investments, annual charges 
and credits for future salvage returns of different plans 
of comparable design are analyzed, is a most important 
element in future planning. The initial and deferred 
costs of the different plans are usually very readily 
obtained. The annual costs and salvage credits to be 
anticipated at the termination of the service life of the 
plant structure are more difficult of correct interpreta¬ 
tion. ^ They are, nevertheless, of equal importance in the 
solution. ^ Similar to all analyses of future cost factors, 
these engineering cost comparison studies involve the 
making of definite assumptions of future anticipation. 
Due to the climatic and human elements, that con¬ 
tinually affect the service life and maintenance expense 
of a large part of a telephone company’s investment, 
it is^ highly essential that the assumptions in these 
studies be based upon an intimate knowledge of present 
and anticipated factors, and that proper decisions be 
made in appraising the results that are indicated at the 
conclusion of the studies. 

It is very necessary in their interpretation, therefore, 
to give thorough consideration to many intangible 
elements. A few of these may be cited as follows: 

1. ^ The practicability of the several plans under 
possible future changing conditions. 

2. The adaptability of the separate plans to existing 
plant units and to future technical advancement. 

3. The new money required to put the individual 
plans into effect. 

4. The weighing of assured immeSiate economies 
of one plan with the estimated future economies of 
other plans. 

There is no simple method for determining exactly 
how many toll calls will fiow to or from individual 
communities. The experience of competent engineers 
and a thorough study of past and present statistics and 
related forecasts is the best available guide in planning 
for the expansion of the service. Extensive records are 
kept of the average number of long distance calls 
placed per customer’s station; of how the originating 
traffic of individual communities is distributed over 
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existing circuits; Df the time consumed in making the 
desired connection or interconnection, and the average 
time the circuit is held for conversation. 

I’or the purpose of planning, schedules of the call 
carrying capacity of the circuits under different operat¬ 
ing methods and under different conditions as regards 
service delays have been formulated. Their applica¬ 
tion varies with the length of the circuit, number of 
circuits in a group, and the ratio of direct calls-to-calls 
requiring built up connections. In planning for the 
future, these theoretical circuit capacity schedules are 
set up on a premise of a different degree of freedom from 
service delays, on account of no circuit conditions, 
occurring on a given number of calls. By a no circuit 
condition is meant that all circuits in a particular 
circuit group are in use at the time a connection is 
desired. 

The determination of future circuit requirements 
over long term periods is carried on by the use of these 
schedules and the estimates of future traffic. In 
predicting the immediate necessity for circuit re¬ 
arrangements and additions they are, however, modified 
to meet the circumstances under individual review. 
As operating conditions and local service demands 
result in a considerable varsing of speed of service and 
circuit capacity between individual comm u nities, it is 
necessary that intensive study be given to individual 
groups. Such matters as the size of the circuit group, 
the type of service to be rendered, the average length of 
conversation, and the distribution of the traffic through 
the hours of the day, must receive careful consideration. 

A record is usually taken over a period of 20 business 
days during the month, in which the distribution of the 
traffic is representative of the conditions for which the 
plant is to be engineered. When encountering con¬ 
ditions that are not similar throughout the territoiy, 
this record is adjusted for the different seasonal con¬ 
ditions. As circuit groups do not experience their 
greatest traffic in the same month or maintain the same 
trend throughout the year, supplemental cheeks of the 
traffic volumes are made. Ordinarily additional cir¬ 
cuits are provided less liberally for groups showing a 
traffic peak of relatively short duration than for groups 
carrying heavy traffic over periods of two or three 
months. These checks are also studied for the purpose 
of determining -the possibility of overflowing traffic 
to groups having margins and of rearranging the circuit 
layout either temporarily or permanently to meet 
fluctuations. 

These detailed studies of circuits and load character¬ 
istics have been used extensively in the past in determin¬ 
ing the immediate and early necessity for circuit re¬ 
arrangements and additions to individual groups. 
Today it is necessary to use them as a guide in the pro¬ 
jection of future requirements over long periods of 
years. This is due to the changing design of long dis¬ 
tance telephone plant and is made necessary by the 
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installation of a large portion of the circuit facilities on 
a somewhat different basis than in former years. 

Until a comparatively few years ago, practically all 
long toll circuits were of open wire construction; that is, 
individual wires separately attached to crossarms on the 
poles. These have been installed as required and were a 
natural development due to the small number of 
circuits required to handle early day long distance 
demands. The wires have very generally comprised 
two sizes, namely. No. 8 Birmingham wire gage, 
(165 mil.), weighing 436 lb. per mi., and No. 12 New 
British standard gage, (104 mil.), weighing 173 lb. 
per mi. These two types of uninsulated wire have 
admirably lent themselves to the many changes and 
improvements in the communication art. For many 
years the limits for the highest grade service with these 
conductors were approximately 400 and 200 mi., re¬ 
spectively. The development of associated equipment, 
however, has so increased the distanceoverwhichservice 
may be rendered with these sizes of wire, that today 
flnds them in general use over distances of thousands of 
miles. 

The introduction of the inductance or loading coil on 
open wire circuits, many years ago, so reduced the 
attenuation loss of open wire circuits that satisfactory 
voice communication was greatly extended in range. 
Distance of transmission on open wire circuits was 
later further increased by the installation of the 
mechanical repeater into the circuit to be used in con¬ 
junction with the loading coil. Experience, however, 
soon indicated that improvement must be made in the 
uniformity of the amplification given by the repeaters 
in order to raise the intelligibility of the voice trans¬ 
mission to a higher standard. This led to the use of 
the vacuum tube repeater which economically and 
satisfactorily eliminated the limitations of the mechani¬ 
cal type repeater. As a result, the vacuum tube 
repeater soon replaced the mechanical t3^e and is today 
exclusively used in voice amplification. 

Improvements and nunlifications in the design of the 
repeater and reduction in its cost of manufacture have 
made it desirable and economical to use it more fre¬ 
quently on long-distance lines in lieu of the loading coil. 
At present, therefore, we find the use of the loading coil 
on open wire lines very generally restricted. In its 
place is found the vacuum tube repeater, with service 
range increased and quality of transmission improved. 

The non-loaded No. 165 and 104-mil open wire circuit 
have also permitted the development and use of the 
higher frequency ranges in voice communication. 
Without distortion or sacrifice to the quality of the 
service, frequencies ranging up to 30,000 can be used on 
non-loaded repeatered open wire lines. Xlje applica¬ 
tion of these higher frequency ranges to what are termed 
“carrier cuirent systems,” in voice communication, 
has extended the field of use of the open wire circuit 
many fold. In brief explanation of this statement, a 
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typical open wire line, carrying four fully equipped ten 
pin crossarms, is capable of providing the following 
voice channels. Four crossarms supporting 40 wires 
of the standard configuration of 12-in. horizontal and 
24-in. vertical separation, when properly transposed, 
produce 20 physical and 10 phantom circuits or a total 
of 30 voice-frequency talking circuits. By the proper 
coordinating or additional transposing of 8 of the wires 
on the top crossarm four carrier current systems can 
be superposed on the 8 wires. As each system is 
capable of producing 3 speech channels a total of 12 
additional circuits is thus provided. Without any 
loss in the number of voice frequency circuits on the 
lead four similar carrier systems with like circuit possi¬ 
bilities can be superposed on eight wires of the third 
crossarm. This complete arrangement therefore in-' 
creases the speech channels on a 40-wire line from 30 to 
54 circuits or nearly one hundred per cent. 

Carrier current telegraph systems of ten channels 
each can also be similarly superposed on the open wire 
circuits, thus in another manner greatly extending the 
use of open wire for communication service. At the 
present time it does not appear economical, due to the 
excessive expense of balancing the open wire for purpose 
of eliminating interference or “cross-talk” to superpose 
telephone carrier current systems of the three channel 
type on adjacent crossarms. 

These three-channel carrier systems require highly 
expensive terminal equipment and well insulated and 
evenly balanced open wire lines. The economy of their 
installation generally speaking is confined to lines of 
150 mi. and over in length. Often however, major 
reconstruction work on a pole line that would be 
required by additional open wire placements can be 
advantageously deferred by the judicious use of the 
carrier systems. Recent developments in high-fre¬ 
quency systems have resulted in a new system of one 
channel. This t3rp6 is proving economical for super¬ 
posing on open wire lines of approximately 50 mi. in 
length. 

The rapidly increasing demands for toll service several 
years ago indicated many difficulties in providing for 
future long distance communication service on a wholly 
open wire basis. The number of open wires that can be 
placed upon a pole line is limited. The number of 
pole lines that can be constructed along highway 
routes is restricted and the costs of purchasing private 
rights-of-way for open wire lines is becoming excessive. 
These conditions prompted the development of some 
other practicable method of providing for the increasing 
number of toll circuits. 

To meet this situation, effort was made to provide 
means which would permit of satisfactory conversation 
over long kmgths of cable. In other words it appeared 
desirable to provide along one path a greater number of 
circuits of a type that require less space and structural 
support. In this endeavor highly successful results 
have been attained. Satisfactory conversation can 


now be given over an extended network of cable plant. 
Repeater operation appears to have solved the problem 
of distance and in so doing has made possible reductions 
in the use of copper to approximately 10 per cent of the 
amount used in open wire circuits of equal length. 
For example instead of the No. 8-gage open wire weigh¬ 
ing 870 lb. per circuit mi. and the No. 12-gage weigh¬ 
ing 344 lb. per circuit mi., the conductors, which are 
extensively used today in cable design weigh but 80 
and 40 lb. per circuit mi. In the cable type of con¬ 
struction from 100 to 300 voice frequency circuits are 
provided in a cross sectional area of less than 6 sq. in. 
To accomplish this, relatively small gage wire must be 
used and some dielectric other than air must be provided 
for maintaining separation of the wires. 

Two types of cable conductors present an economic 
balance at this time for general use. These comprise 16- 
gage wire, weighing about 40 lb. per mi. and 19- 
gage wire, weighing about 20 lb. per mi. These 
wires are each individually insulated by means of a 
spiral wrapping of paper ribbon of approximately 0.004 
in.^ thickness and 0.625 in. in width. The wires are 
twisted into pairs, the pairs laid up into groups of 4 
wires, termed “quads” and the “quads” stranded to¬ 
gether and enclosed in a lead-antimony sheath of 
approximately 3^ in. in thickness. In a large portion 
of toll cable installations it is found economical to 
provide a complement of both sizes of conductors in an 
individual cable sheath. This feature can be deter¬ 
mined only after an extensive and detailed study of the 
use to which the individual circuits are to be placed. 
In a majority of instances comparisons must be ma de 
as to the economies of a larger gage with those of a 
smaller gage provided with a greater number of tele¬ 
phone repeaters, it being possible to obtain the same 
^ade of circuits having given characteristics, by either 
size of conductor equipped with a different number of 
repeaters. 

It is conceivable, although obviously impracticable, 
to design all circuit groups on a toll lead as individual 
units. Practical operation requires the centralizing 
of loading coils and repeaters at a minimum of locations. 

In the average cable installation loading coils are placed 
at regular intervals of approximately 6000 ft. and re¬ 
peaters at approximately 50 mi. intervals. In locating 
these latter, consideration must be given to housing 
facilities as from one hundred to several hundred 
repeaters are usually installed at a given location. 
They must also be located in close proximity to the 
location dictated by electrical requirements. 

Toll cable construction presents many advantages 
over open wire plant. It provides at one time an 
equivalent number of circuits that are offered by seven 
or eight open wire lines. The ever annoying foliage 
interference occasioned on open wire circuits passing 
through wooded sections is largely eliminated by cable 
construction. Of major importance also is the relief 
afforded from service interruption occasioned by sleet 
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and wind storms and the resultant costs of the restora¬ 
tion of service. 

c 

Thorouglhstudies of the economic design of toll cables 
are important before proceeding with an installation. 
Due to the many circuits provided at one time and the 
relative high cost of cable construction it is necessary 
in economic planning to design a cable to serve for an 
extended period of years into the future. This requires 
not only an intimate knowledge of the present use to 
which an individual cable is to be placed but also a well 
coordinated plan of its fitness to form an important unit 
in an ultimate cable network. 

In long-distance wire communication, therefore, 
consideration is given in advance planning to the pro¬ 
vision of three t 3 q>es of service facilities. Between the 
scattered and sparsely settled areas, the open wire 
circuit is at first provided. As demands for more service 
are encountered additional facilities are provided by 
means of more open wire or the superposing on existing 
wire of carrier current systems. Between the well 
developed and fast growing areas, however, where an 
extensive network of circuits is already in service the 
matter of planning for future additions is a decidedly 
different problem. Here is encountered the solving 
of many problems relative to the continuance of open 
wire construction versus toll cable installation. 

Questions of route, both as to desirability and 
permanency of location are of major importance in 
designing additions and changes in the character of 
construction. In the early days of the telephone 
business this was not a matter of great concern. With 
electrical development in the power and conununication 
fields and the gradual extension of both services, the 
problem of the coordination of the network of wires 
makes necessary an intimate study of the induced 
disturbances that may result when wires of either service 
are located in close proximity to wires rendering another 
type of service. 

Many fundamental differences exist between power 
and tdephone transmission systems. The former 
transmits large amoimts of power usually at relativdy 
low frequencies while the latter transmits speech waves 
through the use of a very small amount of electrical 
energy at a comparatively high frequency. Even with 
the use of relatively small amoimts of electrical energy 
in wire communication, the economy of placing circuits 
close together and of superposing several chaimels of 
communication on each pair of wires, justifies and re¬ 
quires an elaborate scheme of coor^nation between 
the telephone wires themselves to eliminate mutual 
interference between channels. These requirements 
are closely related to those for prevention of interference 
from • external sources. Induced disturbances from 
electrical circuits rendering other services, when in 
dose proximity to communication channels, may 
seriously interfere with satisfactory voice transmission 
and cause interruptions to service, damage to plant, and 
hazard to personnel. 


This subject of interference from other sources has 
been extensively discussed on previous occasions. 
Reference is made to it in passing for the purpose of 
indicating the continued importance of coordination 
work by those concerned in the advance planning of 
telephone and power long distance service. If the 
more general use of toll cable construction should elim¬ 
inate the inductive coordination problem of today it 
would indeed be fortunate. Such attainment however, 
cannot be anticipated. Freedom through separation 
from other electrical circuits and the cooperation in 
the application of remedial measures by all wire usin g 
compames must continue to be effected in the planning, 
maintenance, and operating practises of the different 
electrical systems. In the advancement of such co¬ 
operative effort notable contributions have been made 
by the interutility joint committees, such as the General 
Joint Committee of the National Electric Light Asso¬ 
ciation and the Bell Telephone System. 

Other problems, not of an electrical nature, are con¬ 
cerned with the construction details of both open wire 
and toll cable installations. Pole structures must be 
designed to withstand not only the dead weight of the 
anticipated attachments but the storm stresses that 
may occasionally be experienced. These of course 
vary in different locations and are an individual field 
of study and research. Studies of this nature are not 
confined in particular to the telephone business but 
they are an important element in the work of rendering 
proper service. Sub-surface structures, such as con¬ 
duits and splicing vaults form a large item of investment 
in all telephone companies plant. This t 3 rpe of con¬ 
struction is rapidly being extended, particularly in 
connection with extensive toll cable conditions. Under¬ 
ground conduits, into which cables may be drawn, offer 
reasonable permanency of location and freedom from 
fire destruction and the devastating effects of climatic 
disturbances. In order to obtain economies in under¬ 
ground construction however, it is necessary to provide 
for many years into the future; therefore well established 
fundamentals must underlie any major conduit in¬ 
stallation. In this connection it differs from the other 
branches of advance planning work only in that it 
usually concerns the provision of a type of plant for 
greater periods into the future. 

The results obtained by making the studies which 
have been very briefly discussed indicate the anticipated 
relative economies of the future plant structure under 
assumed conditions. It is necessary however, before 
undertaking any major plant work, particularly if large 
expenditures are involved, to formulate a well balanced 
and orderly construction program. This is a very 
essential part of advance planning. Materials and 
labor must be available at widely separate locations 
and at prearranged periods and all unfavorable reactions 
to the service while canying on the construction pro¬ 
gram must be avoided. For purpose of indicating the 
scopjf of these planning activities and their results the 
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following brief review is given of a portion of the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company’s present toll plant 
structure and current extension program. 

In the Northern California area of the Pacific Com¬ 
pany’s territory, comprising a majority of the communi¬ 
ties in the State of California situated north of fhe 
Tehachapi Mountains, there are some 380 separate 
company operated exchanges. These vary in size from 
the small hamlet of a few inhabitants to the large cities 
of several hundred thousand population. Intercon¬ 
necting and serving these localities with long distance 
telephone service are 178 main or toll center groups of 
circuits and 424 so called tributary circuit groups. 
At the present time most of these are in open wire 
construction. In planning for the future, quite nat¬ 
urally the major problems center around the larger 
and more rapidly growing groups. Correct solution of 
the future service on these groups however, cannot be 
obtained without thorough consideration being given 
to the tributary groups. This is being carried on by 
members of the Pacific Company’s staff. Many 
circuit miles of open wire construction is included in 
the future program. Extensive carrier current systems 
are contemplated and approximately 1000 mi. of toll 
cable installation is being designed for the provision of 
service over the next 10 year period. 

Within the past 12 months a 90-mi. section of this 
cable network has been completed between the San 
Francisco Bay area and Sacramento, California. The 
cable was designed to provide 295 voice communication 
channels for rendering service to Sacramento and points 
north and east. Liberal provision was also made for 
service to intermediate points. The cable is of 19 and 
16 gage design, is equipped with loading coils at 
intervals of 6000 ft. and is provided with repeater service 
at the town of Crockett, located 30 mi. northeast of 
San Francisco. The repeater station is equipped at 
the present time with 100 repeaters and is designed to 
house approximately 200 additional repeaters over the 
next few years. This toll cable has been designed for 
extension northward and eastward at a future date, 
at which time it will form an intimate unit of a cable 
network extending very generally throughout the State 
of California. 

In the 1000 mi. of toll cable network included in the 
present program, studies indicate the desirability of 
proceeding with the installation of approximately 
100-mi. of cable per annum. A large part of this will 
be along existing open wire routes, although con¬ 
siderable relocating will be required and many under¬ 
ground sections will be constructed. 

In the San Francisco Bay area there exists today an 
extensive toll cable network. This provides cable 
circuits IfC and between surrounding communities and 
toll entering facilities for the long distance open wire 
circuits radiating from the San Francisco Exchange. 
The continued maintenance and future planning of a 
large portion of this network presents an additional 
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and independent problem, not previously referred to 
and not very extensively encountered in other localities. 
This has to do with the planning of a large amount of 
submarine cable plant. 

San Francisco Bay is an extensive body of water, both 
in area and depth. To cross it at strategic points with 
communication service and place the necessary plant 
structures in reasonable permanent locations, requires 
the use of submarine cables of closed sheath lengths of 
from 10,000 to 13,000 ft. These cables rnust be main¬ 
tained at depths ranging to 200 ft. In the crossing of 
the Bay from San Francisco to the East Bay communi¬ 
ties, a water distance of approximately 4 mi., two 10,000 
ft. sections are required to form an individual cable. 
The presence of Yerba Buena Island about mid-distant 
makes it possible to so sectionalize the cables into 
two units. This is a fortunate circumstance as ad¬ 
vantage can be taken at the shore of the island to install 
cable loading coils. 

In the short haul circuit groups rendering transbay 
service between the Bay area communities there are in 
use at the present time approximately 1400 circuits. 
Some conception of the magnitude of this number of 
voice frequency circuits may be obtained by realizing 
their equivalent number expressed in open wire. Were 
it possible to render this transbay service with standard 
open wire construction there would be required 24 
individual pole lines each supporting 8 crossarms of 
10 wires each. 

Until a comparatively short time ago all circuits en¬ 
tering and leaving San Francisco, with the exception of 
one very short circuit required in their path the use of 
submarine cable. This was a very undesirable situa¬ 
tion due to the ever present hazards to that type of 
plant and the serious service interruptions that usually 
accompany a submarine cable failure. Recent local 
developments and major toll underground cable exten¬ 
sions, have made possible a partial change in this 
regard, although it will continue to be necessary 
in providing future additional service to install and 
maintain a large amount of submarine plant and 
equipment. 

In the advance planning of these submarine facilities 
attention is given to the judicious safeguarding of the 
plant and to the adoption of such operating methods 
and arrangement of circuits that will require a minimum 
number of submarine cables. As the'volume of service 
over individual circuit groups and plant conditions 
permit, circuits previously interconnected at or switched 
through San Francisco, are otherwise routed. While 
the development of economies that may be antici¬ 
pated from a change in circuit routings is an important 
part in the advance planning of other parts of a 
telephone plant, as previously referred to in the 
fundamental plan activities, it is of major importance 
in the planning of toll circuits across San Francisco 
Bay. 

Many other and equally important features of 
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telephone long distance advance planning could be set 
forth in this discussion. Those of an electrical and 
mechanical chahacter have been often presented in 
various forms and therefore have been omitted. This has 
been done with no intent to stress the importance of any 
part of the activities concerned with the advance planning 
of long distance service but more in an endeavor to set 
forth briefly certain fundamentals of the work that are 
not generally realized by those not connected with 
telephone work. While classed a branch of the electri¬ 
cal profession, telephone planning and operation com¬ 
prehend important elements not at all electrical in their ' 
character. Electrical phenomena and their adaptation 
to the art of communication are essential features, but 
of equal importance is the solution of problems unre¬ 


lated to the electrical science. Successful management 
of a telephone company as a result of these circum¬ 
stances, depends in part upon the study and appli¬ 
cation of electrical accomplishment, in part upon 
the analysis and forecast of economic conditions 
prevailing and anticipated in the area being 
served with communication service, and in part 
upon the solution of mechanical problems relating 
to the construction and maintenance of a plant 
structure, the whole combined to render an economic 
service and produce a fair return on the invest¬ 
ment. 

Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see page 20. 



TandemSystemofHandling Short-Haul Toll Galls 

In and About Los Angeles 
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Introduction 

N telephone practise there are, broadly considered, 
two distinct methods of completing telephone calls 
between central offices, one by means of direct 
trunking and the other by means of tandem trunking. 
The fundamental difference between these two methods 
may be best obtained by referring to Fig. 1. It will be 
noted that direct trunking, as the name implies, re¬ 
quires a separate group of trunks from any one office to 
every other office, whereas tandem trunking provides 
for a single group of trunks from each office to a central¬ 
ized point, known as the tandem center or office, at 
which are means for switching together any desired 
combination of trunks. Under the direct trunking 
plan, 30 groups of trunks are required to interconnect 
completely the six offices illustrated, while under the 
tandem trunking arrangement only six groups are 


positions tributary to the tandem office, was recently 
installed at Los Angeles to handle the short-haul toll 
traffic within a radius of approximately 40 mi. This 
system is known as a dial tandem system. 

It is the purpose of this paper to describe the Los 
Angeles dial tandem system. A brief description is 
first given of the telephone area of southern California 
and of the various methods which existed for completing 
short-haul toll calls, and is followed by a discussion of 
some of the considerations which led to the adoption 
of the particular type of tandem system in question. 
A detailed description is then given of the equipment 
employed at the tandem center and at the outlying 
points, together with a method of operation. 

It should not be inferred that a system similar to the 
one installed in Los Angeles should necessarily be 
regarded as suitable for other large cities, as there were 


DIRECT TRUNKING 



TANDEM TRUNKING 



30 Groups ofTrunks 6 Groups of Trunks 

Fig. 1—Trunking Plans 
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necessary. The tandem trunking plan has the ad¬ 
vantage that the trunk groups are comparatively large 
and therefore can be used more efficiently. It is 
obvious that the advantages of tandem trunking become 
very marked as the number of offices to be intercon¬ 
nected increases. 


certain conditions in this area, described later on, which 
made this type of installation particularly desirable. 

The Handling of Short-Haul Toll Traffic in the 
Area op Southern California Prior to the 
Installation of the Dial Tandem System 


A great many tandem systems are in operation today 
where the switching at the tandem office is done manu¬ 
ally. There are a few installations where a moderate 
amount of tandem switching is done automatically. 
The first tandem trunking system to employ, on a 
large scale, apparatus for switching which is under the 
control of dials located at the various operators’ 

1. Southern. California Telephone Co., 940 S. Olive St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

2. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, 
NewYork,N.Y. 

Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Del Monte, Calif., September 13-18,1927. 


The portion of the area in southern California in 
which short-haul toll calls are handled is approximately 
300 mi. in length, along the Pacific Coast, varying in 
width from 5 to 100 mi., limited by ocean, mountain¬ 
ous contour and desert stretches, extending from the 
northern Santa Barbara County line to the southern 
international boundary. This area of approximately 
24,000 sq. mi. is shown in Fig. 2 and consists of all or 
parts of the following California counties: 

Santa Barbara San Diego 

Ventura San Bernardino 

Los Angeles Riverside 

Orange Imperial 
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These eight counties increased in population from 
1,347,000 in 1920 to 2,412,000 in 1927, while the city of 
Los Angeles,^alone, nearly doubled its population in 
the same seven years, from 612,000 in 1920 to 
1,210,000 in 1927. 

There are 14?telephone exchanges in the area varying 
in size from less than 10 to more than 325,000 stations. 
The type of local equipment and number of offices in 
these exchanges are: 

42 Magneto manual offices 
20 Small common battery offices 
68 Large common battery offices 
57 Dial system (step-by-step) offices 
9 Semi-automatic offices (machine switching equip¬ 
ment controlled manually by means of 
operators). 

In addition to, and separate from, the local, there are 
one or more toll boards located at the following places: 


Alhambra 

Long Beach 

San Diego 

Anaheim 

Los Angeles 

San Pedro 

Corona 

Pomona 

Santa Ana 

Covina 

Oxnard 

Santa Barbara 

Downey 

Redlands 

Santa Monica 

El Centro 

Redondo 

Ventura 

Fullerton 

Riverside 

San Bernardino 

Whittier 


Notable outposts in our national telephone system, to 
which local toll calls to and from this area are completed, 
are Avalon, Catalina Island; Tia Juana, Mexico; and 
Mexicali, Mexico. 

There is in the area, terminating at manual toll 
positions and at dial tandem equipment, a total of 
3148 toll lines and 3294 trunks representing 52,866 
circuit mi, of cable, 27,950 circuit mi. of open wire, 
and 1633 circuit mi. of telephone carrier. There are 
two toll offices in Los Angeles, one consisting of 222 
positions, handling both short-haul toll and long dis¬ 
tance, calls, and a smaller office consisting of 96 posi¬ 
tions, handling short-haul toll calls, exclusively. 

Previous to 1919, short-haul toll calls in southern 
California were handled via toll switchboards with the 
exception of those between Los Angeles, Glendale, and 
Pasadena. The latter calls were handled either by 
direct trunks or by tandem trunks. Following this, 
some dial equipment was made available in Los Angeles, 
Santa Monica, and Long Beach, which permitted direct 
calling from the'Santa Monica and Long Beach toll 
boards to Los Angeles dial stations. Certain Los 
Angeles toll board positions were also arranged for 
direct calling of all Santa Monica stations. In 1924, 
three Los Angeles toll board positions were arranged for 
straightforward tandem trunking for handling a portion 
of the short-haul toll calls from Los Angeles to Alham¬ 
bra, Inglewood, Long Beach, Montebello, San Pedro, 
and Wilmington. In the same year it was necessary 
to make rather extensive provision of toll switchboard 
equipment to take care of the large amount of tributary 
toll traffic recorded in Los Angeles from Alhambra, 


Arcadia, Burbank, Compton, Covina, Cresenta, 
Downey, El Monte, El Segundo, Gardena, Hawthorne, 
Hynes, Inglewood, Lankershim, Monrovia, Montebello, 
Owensmouth, Redondo, San Fernando, Sierra Madre, 
Sunland, and Torrance. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that a considerable 
number of channels existed for the handling and the 
completion of short-haul calls summarized as follows: 

1. Calls recorded at toll boards via: 

a. Toll board and ringdown toll lines, 

b. Toll board and limited toll line dialing 

arrangements, 

c. Tributary recording board and toll lines. 

2. Calls recorded at local boards: 

a. Direct trunks, 

b. Local tandem trunks, 

c. Straightforward tandem trunks and toll 

lines. 

1 . Calls Recorded at Toll Board. 

a. Toll Board and Ringdown Toll Lines. 

On originating person-to-person calls the subs(*riber\s 
line was connected by the local operator first answering 
to a trunk terminating in the toll offices at segregated 
positions for recording the subscriber's call. The toll 
ticket prepared there, was passed to a line position 
arranged for completing toll calls to outlying exchan.ge.s. 
The line operator then connected the calling subsc-riber 
over a special trunk known as a toll switching trunk to 
the called party over the ringdown toll line terminating 
at an inward position at the distant exchange. Number 
service calls made use of similar equipment, except that 
the recording trunk terminated in the toll office at a 
particular position arranged for both recording and 
completing. The toll line on inward calls, wii(d:her 
person-to-person or station-to-station, was connected 
by the inward toll operator directly to the subscriber's 
multiple or over a toll switching trunk, to the called 
station. 

b. Toll Board and Limi ted Toll Line Dialing Arran ge- 
ments. 

Toll calls completed by the limited dialing ar¬ 
rangements were identically handled, and required 
equipment similar to that described in the preceding 
paragraph, except that the toll line dialing equipment 
permitted the operator at the originating end to dial 
and obtain the called station at the distant end without 
passing through the inward toll board. 

c. Tributary Recording Board and Toll Lines. 

The toll calls from nearby outlying points that were 

handled at tributary recording boards, terminated on toll 
line equipment at the toll center on positions arranged 
for recording and completing. The toll line was there 
connected over a toll switching trunk to the called 
station, or if the call was to another exchange the line 
was connected to another toll line terminating at an 
inward position at the distant exchange. 

Calls Recorded at Local Boards. 

a. Direct Trunks. 
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On an originating call completed over direct trunks, 
the subscriber’s line was connected by the local opera¬ 
tor first answering to interoffice trunk equipment 
terminating at a “B” position at the called office, and 
there was connected directly to the multiple of the 
called station. 

b. Local Tandem Trunks. 

On a call completed via the local tandem board 
the subscriber’s line was connected by the local 
operator to trunk equipment terminating in the 
tandem office. This tandem trunk was then con¬ 
nected to interoffice trunk equipment terminating 
at a “B” position at the called office, and there 
was connected directly to the multiple of the 
called station. If the called station was in a dial 
office, the calling subscriber’s line was connected by the 



local operator to dial trunk equipment terminating on 
incoming selectors in a dial office in the called exchange 
and there through the local trunk to the particular dial 
office. 

c. Straightforward Tandem Trunks and Toll Lines. 

In the straightforward trunking the information 
necessary for completing the call is passed to the distant 
operator over the same conductors used for establishing 
the connection. On an originating call completed via 
the straightforward tandem trunk board the sub¬ 
scriber’s line was connected by the local operator to the 
straightfwmard trunk equipment terminating at a 
position in the Los Angeles toll office. This trunk was 
then connected to a ringdown toll line terminating at an 
inward toll position at the called office, and there was 
connected to the called station. 


Consideration Which Led to the. Installation of 
THE Dial Tandem System 
The abnormal demands for telephone service between 
cities and communities have more than kept pace with 
the growth in population. The facilities at times have 
been taxed to the limit and a few yeatS ago it became 
evident that new methods of handling the short-haul 
toll traffic must be devised. The toll board method is 
adequate for long distance toll traffic, but a faster 



Fig. 4 


method was required for moving the unprecedented 
increase in short-haul traffic. 

The requirements for a more rapid and adequate 
method for handling the short-haul toll traffic have 
caused the telephone company to focus its efforts on 
furnishing short-haul toll service comparable to local 
service, and in 1923 a study was made of the application 
of tandem systems for handling the station-to-station 
traffic around Los Angeles. Step-by-step tandem and. 
straightforward manual tandem systems were studied, 
both proving to be more economical ahd faster than the 
toll board method, the former being more economical 
than the latter. Decision to proceed with the Los 
Angeles tandem system project was made as soon as the 
results of the study were determined; and the engineer¬ 
ing work for specific installations was started 
immediately. 

In 1924, switchboard position equipment was placed 
in service in various Los Angeles central offices to care 
for the necessary manual services for dial stations which 
provided a practical means for handling short-haul toll 
calls originating from dial stations. In the same year 
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equipment was installed in all manual offices in order 
that dial stations could complete calls to manual stations 
in the same .manner as calls to dial stations. This 
equipment is known as call indicator equipment and 
employs decimal switches and a bank of numbered 
lamps to recofd and display before an operator the 
number of the desired station. The operating features 
that these manual service positions and call indicator 
equipment provided, materially aided in reaching the 
decision to adopt the dial tandem system. 

The Los Angeles dial tandem system was gradually 
placed in service, starting March 30, 1926. It is 
designed to handle all of the short-haul toll traffic in¬ 
cluded within a maximum radius of approximately 40 
mi. from the tandem center as indicated in Fig. 3, 
except that which transmission and other considerations 
have prevented. 

It was initially arranged to handle all the number 
service traffic between metropolitan area exchanges. 
Culver City, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Glendale, and the 
following outlying exchanges: 


Alhambra 

Fullerton 

San Fernando 

Anaheim 

Gardena 

San Pedro 

Arcadia 

Hawthorne 

Santa Ana 

Burbank 

Inglewood 

Santa Monica 

Compton 

Lankershim 

Sierra Madre 

Covina 

Long Beach 

Sunland 

Crescenta 

Monrovia 

Torrance 

Downey 

Montebello 

Van Nuys 

El Monte 

Pomona 

Whittier 

El Segundo 

Redondo 

Wilmington 

-I he sizes of these areas in stations at the first of each 

year from 1925 to 1929, actual and estimated, are as 

follows: 




Area 


Actual 


Estin 

lated 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Stations 

, 1 



a\fEetropolitan area: 

Pour Exclianges.i. 

Outlying Area: 

Pacific Co. Exciianses.. 

Oormecting Go. Exchanges,. 
'Total...... 

293,577 

23,803 

51,206 

368,586 

318,440 

27,435 

56,315 

401,190 

352,634 

31.646 

62.646 
446,926 

388,235 

37,645 

70,635 

496,615 

419,585 

42,620 

79,120 

541,325 


Fig. 4 indicates the routes and miles of cable and 
open-wire circuits between exchanges. 

In June, 1927, the system was expanded to handle 
iiiomber service between exchanges within the metro- 
ip olitan area, and in addition, to handle about 95 per 
oent of the niomber service between exchanges in the 
outlying area. 

Under present conditions, the longest through con¬ 
nection practicable to establish over the tandem sys¬ 
tem is 65.7 mi. from office to office. 

Description op the Tandem System 

In general, the tandem system provides for a number 
^f tandem trunks from the various offices in the tandem 


area terminating on first selectors of the step-by-step 
type located at the tandem center. Each level of the 
first selectors is wired to a group of second selectors on 
which are terminated completing trunks to the various 
offices served by the system. It will be noted that the 
use of first and second selectors will theoretically permit 
of reaching 100 different points, although practically 
this is somewhat limited because the first and zero 
levels of the first selectors are reserved for testing and 
special calls. As the system grows, third selectors can 
be introduced which will provide sufficient codes to care 
for the ultimate requirements. Two groups of first 
and second selectors are provided, one to handle calls 
from the outlying points to subscribers in Los Angeles, 
the other for calls from Los Angeles to subscribers in the 
outlying offices. 

A subscriber in an outlying office desiring a Los 
Angeles number, see Fig. 5, will pass to his local [op¬ 
erator the desired number as listed in the Los Angeles 
city directory. The local operator will then select an 
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Fig. 6—Equipment Arrangement, Schematic Diagram 


idle trunk to the tandem center and dial the number. 
If the call is to a dial system office, the first and second 
selectors at the tandem point will respond to the first 
two digits pulled by the operator to select the desired 
office. The remaining four or five digits, as the case 
may be, will be repeated on through the selectors and 
connectors at the terminating office to reach the proper 
called subscriber’s line. If the called station is busy, 
a busy signal ^11 be given to the originating operator. 
If the station is idle, the subscriber’s bell will be rung 
automatically and upon the answer of the called party 
the supervisory cord lamp at the originating position 
will be extinguished as an indication to her that the 
called station has answered. The operation of the 
supervisory lamp by the called subscriber’s switch 
hook provides the originating operator with complete 
supervision and a visual means for timirig the call. 
After the completion of conversation, the •calling and 
called parties will restore the receivers to the hooks, 
thereby causing the supervisory lamps on both cords to 
be lighted._ The originating operator will then com¬ 
plete the timing, remove the answering cord from the 
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subscriber’s jack and the calling cord from the trunk 
to the tandem system which will cause the automatic 
release of all switches involved in setting up the con¬ 
nection. If the call is to a manual office, see Fig. 5, the 
connection will be established in exactly the same way 
except that the desired number will be displayed on one 
of the call indicator positions in the terminating manual 
office. The call indicator operator will complete the 
call in the same manner as she would a local call. The 
supervision obtained by the originating operator is the 
same as that described above for a call to a dial system 
subscriber. On calls from a manual office in Los 
Angeles to one of the outlying points, the functions 
performed by the subscriber and the local operator will 



Pig. 6 


be generally the same as that described above. On 
calls from' a Los Angeles .dial system office to 
an outlying office, the subscriber will first dial zero to 
reach his local operator after which the call will proceed 
in the same manner as described above for a call 
originating in a manual office. If the outlying point is 
a dial system office, the call will be completed in the 
same manner as described for a call from an outlying 
office to a dial system office in Los Angeles. If the call 
is for a manual outlying office, however, it will be 
completed,by a straightforward operation; that is, 
the operator in Los Angeles will first dial the proper 
code to select a trunk to the desired outlying office. 
As soon as the trunk is seized, a signal will be displayed 
on the trunk before an incoming position. The in¬ 


coming operator at the outlying office, upon answering 
the call, will automatically place a momentary tone on 
the connection which will indicate to the first operator 
that the incoming operator is ready to receive the 
desired number. The incoming operator, upon re¬ 
ceiving the number, will complete the caM to the desired 



Pig. 8 


subscriber by selecting the proper line jack .in the 
manual switchboard multiple. As in the description 
of previous calls, the local operator in this case will 
also have complete supervision over both the calling 
and called subscribers. 

The equipment required at an outlying office to 
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provide the above described operating features consists 
in providing a sufficient number of tandem and com¬ 
pleting trunks ^th their associated terminal equipment 
to handle ttie peak load of the traffic. The operator’s 
cord circuits are modified so that her position dial can 
be associated with any cord; or in cases where the 
volume of traffic is relatively small, a cheaper arrange¬ 
ment, consisting of the provision of a dial cord, would 
be installed. It would be well to mention here that no 
equipment of this nature was required for the Los 
Angeles manual offices. These switchboards had 
already been modified for dialing and for call indicator 
operation in order to provide a suitable method for 
completing calls to and from dial system offices in the 
local metropolitan exchange area. If these modifica¬ 
tions had not been made, the economies of the machine 
switching in preference to manual straightforward 
tandem operation might be questionable. Kgs. 6 
and 1 show the locxil operator’s switchboard equipment 


at the tandem office and 4000 selectors are required to 
do the switching. 

The group of switches designated short-haul system 
performs the same functions as the group designated, 
long-haul system except that it provides for the comple¬ 
tion of calls to and from certain of the neighboring 
points to Los Angeles. The purpose of providing the 
so-called short-haul group is to permit of the use of 
small gage conductors on trunks which carry a relatively 
high volume of traffic between Los Angeles and outlying 
offices within approximately a 10-mi. radius. As an illus¬ 
tration of the economy of this arrangement, it would be 
necessary, if all calls to Pasadena were completed through 
a single group of tandem switches, to provide approxi¬ 
mately 15016-gage conductors in order that calls from 
Santa Ana, for example, wouldreceivesatisfactorytrans- 

mission,althoughsuch calls arerelativelyfewas compared 

with the total volume of traffic to Pasadena. By providing 
a separate group of selectors, known as the short-haul 



and the tandem relay repeating equipment for seven 
outgoing and nine incoming phantomed trunks for the 
Hawthorne, California, office, which is typical of the 
outlying manual offices served by the tandem. 

Fig. 8 gives a general view of the tandem equipment 
at Los Angeles. The floor plan layout of the equipment 
is shown in Fig. 9. On the left-hand side are the 
first and second selectors, pulse repeaters, distributing 
frame and outgoing secondary switches for completing 
calls to and from the more distant points; on the right- 
hand ade the first and second selectors and pulse 
repeaters for completing calls to and from the nearby 
points are served by the tandem system. The first 
group,, as noted on the sketch, is deagnated for con¬ 
venience as the long-haul system and the second group 
as the short-haul system. Th^ terms are merely 
equipment group designations aqd it should not be 
inferred that the two groups are provided for handling 
two types of traffic. A total of 2500 trunks terminates 


system, 20 conductors of 16 gage would be r^uired 
on the long-haul system, whereas the remaining 130 
trunks to Pasadena from the selectors of the short-haul 
system are of 19 gage and entirely satisfactory for the 
transmission requirements of the calls which it handles. 
The annual charges on 16-gage conductors per mile are 
approximately two times those for 19 gage. 

A description of the selectors employed in the tandem 
system at Los Angeles is not required as they are of the 
well-known standard step-by-step type and are wired 
together in accordance with standard practises except 
that a cross-connecting frame is provided between 
selectors in order that the system will lend itself readily 
to expansion or other necessary rearrangement which 
may be brought about by future chang;f^ in traffic 
conditions. 

The power for operating the various selectors, pulse 
repeaters, and out-trunk secondary switches is obtained 
from the power plant of a standard step-by-step dial 
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system central office located in the same building as 
the tandem equipment. At a number of the outlying 
offices it was necessary to add cells to the battery in 
order to raise the voltage to 48, which is required for the 
proper operation of the circuits. 

The pulse repeaters which ai'e used on both the in- 



Kui. !0 


The associated composite and repeating coils are shown 
mounted directly above the repeater relay equipment. 
It is the usual practise in engineering’ toll telephone 
equipment to mount the composite and repeating coils 
together with their associated condensers on spparate 
frames and wire this apparatus to test ja%ks on the toll 
testboard. Such an arrangement will provide a rapid 
means for replacing defective apparatus which may have 
rendered an expensive toll line inopei'ative. It was 
decided in the engineering of this installation to forego 
some of this flexibility since the toll lines involved did 
not exceed approximately 40 mi. It was, therefore, 
practical to associate the composite and repeating coils 
on the same IVames as the relays, an arrangement which 
effects considerable economy in floor space, mounting 
racks, and cabling, and also facilitates maintenance. 
The results of the operation of the tandem system with 
respect to maintenance, apparently ju.stify our engi¬ 
neering decision in this respect. 

In cases where large gi'oups of trunks were required 
to handle traffic, such as between Long Beach and 
Los Angeles, considerable economy was effected by the 
use of outgoing trunk .secondary .switche.s. Idiese 
switches perform the same function as the standard 
primary and secondary line switch arrangement em¬ 
ployed in .step-by-step dial system offices, the theory of 
which has been described in previous papers. Of 
course, in the case of the tandem system the economies 
are somewhat more marked, due to the fact that the 
trunks involved are considerably more expensive than 
the trunks which are .saved by the use of secondary line 
switches in local step-by-step office practises. 

Where phantom trunks are not used, the pulse re¬ 
peaters are the .same as those employed between local 
Los Angeles offices. 

Referring now to the operating features of the princi- 
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comihg and outgoing trunks from the tandem and out¬ 
lying offices to repeat dial impulses from one section 
of the circuit to another are new both with respect to 
circuits and to the association of various pieces of 
apparatus required in circuits. Fig. 10 shows the 
typical layout of a pulse repeater frame for phantom 
trunks. The relays of the pulse repeater are mounted 
on a removable base and covered as a protection 
against dust in the same manner as standard equiprnent. 


pal circuits involved in completing a call through the 
tandem system, see Pig. 11 which illustrates a typical 
circuit at an outlying manual office used in a call to a 
Los Angeles dial system subscriber. Particular at¬ 
tention will be given to a de.scription of the novel 
dialing and signaling arrangement for phantom trunks 
and to the pulse correcting device of the incoming 
pulse repeater circuit. 

When a calling subscriber in an outlying office lifts 
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his receiver to onginate a call, a circuit is closed from 
battery through the line relay on the contacts of the 
station switchhook. The resultant operation of the 
line relay closes a circuit to light the line lamp appearing 
before the operator who answers the call by inserting 
a plug of an ^wering cord into the subscriber’s jack 
associated with the lighted line lamp. This closes a 
circuit by way of the sleeve of the answering cord to 
the cutoff relay in the line circuit, earning it to operate 
and disconnect the line relay from the subscriber's 
line, opening the lamp circuit, and extinguishing the 
line lamp. Battery is fed from the cord ciremt re¬ 
peating coil to the subscriber’s set to energize his 
transmitter, and the calling supervisory lamp is under 
the control of the station switchhook. 

The operator then obtains the desired number from 
the calling subscriber and if the ntimber is in a local 
dial system office in Los Angeles she will select an idle 



Composite sets and phantom coils. Relays compensated for ground 
potenUal difference, slmpUfled circuit. 


trunktotheLosAngelestandemoffice and insert therein 
theother end of thecordwhichshehasusedtoanswerthe 
calling subscriber. Plugging into the outgoing trunk 
jack closes the circuit of the sleeve relay in the trunk 
to battery on the sleeve of the calling cord. The 
resultant operation of the sleeve relay, designated S L 
on the sketch, closes a circuit from ground through the 
winding of the S relay to battery on the ring conductor 
of the trunk. Relay S operates and locks on its own 
front contact, closing a circuit to operate the P relay and 
apply battery tb the midpoint of the differential winding 
of the C X relay. Relay S also applies battery to the 
winding of the A relay which does not operate at this 
time. 

The operator in dialing pulls the dial off normal, 
closing its off-normal contacts and operating the dial 
relay to associate the dial with the calling cord. The 
operation of this relay disconnects the repeating coil 
from that end of the cord and connects ground through 
the pulsing contacts of the dial to the tip conductor ^d 
ground through the off-normal contacts to the ring 
conductor of the cord. This latter application provides 


an operating ground for the A relay in the trunk, whose 
principal function is to connect the P relay to the tip 
conductor so as to prepare it to receive the pulses from 
the dial. The P relay repeats the pulses to a relay, 
corresponding to the C X relay of the trunk, in the 
incoming repeater at the tandem center, at the same 
time not affecting the C X relay in the trunk, which is 
used to receive a signal upon the answer of the called 
party and so extinguish the lighted supervisory lamp in 
the calling cord. 

This two-way signaling feature, i. e., pulsing in one 
direction and supervising in the other, over a single wire, 
is accomplished by an application to telephone signaling 
circuits of the, familiar duplex principle of telegraphy. 
This application makes possible the use of phantomed 
trunks from the outlying points to the tandem center 
with accompanying economies in outside plant. 

These trunks, as shown in Fig. 12, are provided with 
phantom coils and simplified composite sets, through 
which the four metallic leads of the phantom gi’oup are 
brought out to duplex relays. All of this apparatus is 
interposed on these trunks between the regular out- 
dialing trunks, already described, and the incoming 
pulse repeaters at the tandem center. 

Referring to the diagram, the action of an out-trunk 
circuit when picked up by an operator is to furnish 
battery instead of ground to the lead designated S on 
the particular channel selected. The resultant battery 
flow passes to the midpoint of the differential winding 
of the duplex relay and there divides in equal parts, one 
part passing by way of one-half of the diflerential 
winding over the line to the distant relay at the tandem 
center and the other part passing through the other 
winding and through an artificial network of electrical 
characteristics similar to the line attached to the other 
winding. These two current flows, being equal in 
strength, produce equal magnetomotive forces opposite 
in direction which have no effect upon the relay. 
That part of the current, however, which has jjassed 
over the line flows through the two windings of the 
distant duplex relay to ground through its associated 
artificial line and through the two windings of the relay 
in an aiding direction, operating this relay to actuate 
the repeater circuit and so pick up an incoming selector. 
Pulses from the operator’s dial, therefore, will control 
this distant duplex relay, which in turn sets up the 
connection through the tandem system in the usual 
way. 

On the answer of the called party, the incoming pulse 
repeater furnishes battery instead of ground to the lead 
designated S, which flows in opposite directions through 
the duplex relay windings, one part through the 
artificial line and the other over the line„ihrough the 
two windings of the duplex relay at the outlying point. 
The operation of this relay retires the operator’s 
supervisory lamp in the calling cord, indicating to her 
that the called party has answered. 
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At the completion of conversation, the hang-up of the 
called station causes the incoming selector to remove 
battery from the duplex circuit, releasing the C X 
relay which lights the supervisory lamp associated with 
the calling cord as a disconnect signal. The disconnect 
ot the operator removes the battery from the lead S, 
thereby releasing the distant duplex relay, which in 
turn releases the switch train. 

A similar operation takes place when the phantom chan¬ 
nel, designated “Trunk 2,” in Fig. 12, is selected by an 
operator. The signaling, however, is done over the 
second wire of the first metallic pair. For the other 
side circuit, designated “Trunk 3, "the signaling is done 
over one of the wires of the other metallic pair. This 
It will be observed, utilizes but three wires of the fou^ 
m the phantom group, allowing the use of the fourth to 
overcome any effect on the signaling relays which might 
be occasioned by current flow due to adverse ground 
potentials. This is accomplished by adding to each of 
the duplex relays a third winding, all connected in 
series by means of the fourth lead. Any ground 
potential difference between the two ends of the circuit 
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Ground Potential 
Neutralizing Winding 

. Fig. 13—Incoming Pulse Repeater 
With pulse corrector simplified circuit 

which might cause current to flow through the differen¬ 
tial windings of the duplex relays will be neutralized in 
ettect by a similar current flowing through the com¬ 
pensating windings over the fourth wire. 

The incoming pulse repeaters into which the duplex- 
composite circuits work have embodied in them a 
means for correcting for the distortion of dial pulses 
due to line characteristics. The use of this feature in 
the incoming repeaters makes it feasible to provide 
reliable seiwice over longer trunks than has heretofore 
been practicable and so embrace in the system as many 
towns within the wide range of the tandem area as 
are economically warranted. 

When the trunk is selected by an operator at an out- 
lying point, the CX relay of the incoming repeater at 
the tandem center shown in Fig. 13 is energized, as has 
been explained. This relay operates the A relay of the 
incoming repeater directly on its front contact, closing a 
circuit to operate a “slow operate” relay C and a 
slow release" relay B in series. The latter relay 
closes a circuit to operate the K relay which locks 
operated on its own front contact through a back 
contact of the J relay. The K relay also closes a cirguit 


to operate the H relay which opens the'original operat¬ 
ing circuit of the K relay and closes on the contacts 
designated P, a bridge across the inside*^ terminals of 
the repeating coil consisting of resistance F and relay E 
in series. 

Current from the first selector of the fandem train 
flows through this bridge operating the A relay of the 
first selector in the usual way. Relay E is not affected 
y this current flow since it is polarized to operate on a 
current in the reverse direction. 

At the first pulse from the operator’s dial at the 
outlying point, the circuit operating the C X relay is 
opened, causing the release of that relay. The A relay 
in turn is released, opening the circuit through the C 
and B relays. The former releases, and being slow to 
operate, remains released during the train of pulses 
ollowing, while the latter, being slowto release, remains 
operated during this time. On its other back contact, 

the relay A grounds the condenser A through the resis¬ 
tance B. 

On the opening of the circuit at the first pulse 
nothing occurs in the repeater to affect the condition 
ot the associated first selector. On the closure of the 
circuit at the end of the first pulse, a pulse of measured 
length is sent to operate the first selector as follows: 

operation of the C X relay closes the circuit to 
the A relay which connects the discharged condenser 
A to battery through the winding of relay J. On the 
short surge of charging current the relay J momentarily 
operates, opening the locking circuit of the K relay, 
causing it to release, and open the contacts designated P 
to start the first pulse to the selector. The release of 
me K relay also opens the circuit to the winding of the 
H relay which, when released, establishes the original 
operating circuit of the A relay, which operates to close 
the P contacts completing the pulse and to lock through 
the now restored back contact of the J relay. 

The length of the pulse to the first selector is deter¬ 
mined by the release and operate time of the H and K 

J /thus correcting for any distortion 

of dial pulses due to line characteristic. 

Succeeding pulses of the first digit and following 
digits are repeated in like manner to the selectors of 
the tandem train of switches, and through an outgoing 
trunk repeater to the switch train of the local office, 
to select in the manner well known Ir step-by-step 
practise, the terminal of the called line. 

Upon the answer of the called subscriber, the battery 
flow frorn the tandem switch train to the incoming 
repeater is reversed, operating the polarized relay E. 
the inidpoint of the differential winding of the CX 
relay is thereby changed from ground to battery, 
^i^ing, as previously outlined, the operation of the 
C A relay in the outgoing trunk at the outlying office 
and the subsequent extinguishing of the calling super¬ 
visory lamp. 

At the completion of conversation the current flow 
t rough the E relay again reverses, causing the release 
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of the relay and lighting of the distant supervisory lamp 
as a disconnect signal. The disconnection by the opera¬ 
tor releases the C X and A relays, opening the circuit to 
release the B and K relays. The opening of contact P 
of the K relaif restores the switches of the tandem train. 

Where the trunks outgoing from the tandem office 
terminate in local manual offices equipped with call 
indicator completing positions, a pulse repeater is 
provided to repeat the decimal pulses directly to the 
call indicator display apparatus. This apparatus is 
substantially the same as that in use in panel dial system 
offices which has been described in early papers on the 
panel system^. 

Trunks outgoing to manual offices not equipped with 
call indicator are operated by what is known as the 
straightforward trunking method. This method em¬ 
braces most of the offices in the outlying towns which 
connect to the tandem .system, and a simplified diagram 
of one of the types of trunk circuits is shown on Fig. 14. 

■^ffien the trunk is selected at the tandem point, the 
outgoing repeater sends battery over one of the wires 
of the phantom trunk group, in a manner similar to 
that already described for the outgoing trunks, to cause 



Fig. 14— Complete Trunk, Simplified Circuit 


the relay C X to operate, lighting the guard lamp 
through a chain of relays to appraise the operator of a 
waiting incoming call. The operator answers by 
operating the talking key on the completing trunk, 
bringing into play apparatus in her telephone circuit 
which sends a momentary tone to the calling operator, 
to advise her that the completing operator is ready to 
receive the call. She then plugs the completing cord 
into the multiple jack of the line desired. 

The sleeve circuits of the cord and line are closed, 
operating the cut-off relay in the line to remove the 
associated fine relay and setting in operation the 
machine ringing apparatus in the cord. 

When the called subscriber answers, machine ringing 
is tripped and the circuit closed through to the repeating 
coil in the cord. Battery through the repeating coil 
flows over the line to energize the station transmitter 
and operates the series supervisory relay S. This relay 
in operating places battery on the midpoint of the 
differential winding of the C X relay, causing the C X 
relay in the outgoing repeater to operate, and by means 

2. Paper by Craft, Morehouse, and Charleswortli, A. I. B. E. 
Trans. VoI. XLII, 1923, p. 187. 


of a reversing relay, reverse the battery flow through the 
tandem switch trmn to the incoming repeater. As 
already described, this results in retiring the calling 
supervisory lamp at the originating office. 

At the completion of conversation the hang-up of the 
calling party lights the calling supervisory lamp as a 
disconnect signal and the called party’s hang-up lights 
the other supervisory lamp. The disconnect of the 
originating operator releases the tandem switch train, 
in turn releasing the outgoing trunk and lighting the 
disconnect lamp through the back contact of the now 
restored C X relay at the completing position. 

Placing the Tandem System in Operation 

With the introduction of the dial tandem service came 
many interesting problems. As in most cases where 
communities are joined together by new communica¬ 
tion methods, the various interests and general view¬ 
points of those concerned present an interesting and 
difficult problem to solve on a mutually satisfactory 
and equitable basis. The area includes 12 connecting 
companies which were using five different makes of 
equipment. The two larger of these included one ex¬ 
change of 28,000 stations and another of more than 
13,000 stations, both of which originated a large amount 
of toll traffic in proportion to their size. In addition 
to providing new equipment and rearranging existing 
equipment at the outlying points, it was necessary to 
instruct the local operating force at each place in the 
proper operation and maintenance of their equipment 
in order to obtain the desired service results. 

In order to acquaint the operators with the tandem 
system, a number of bulletin cards with the names and 
codes of offices was prepared and placed on each posi¬ 
tion handling tandem calls. Information and instruc¬ 
tions as to whether the tandem code together with the 
subscriber’s number or only the code should be dialed 
in passing the order to the completing operator, also 
were included. The accompansdng table shows one of 
these bulletins. Verylittle educational work wasrequired 
in the training of the operators in Los Angeles as they 
were already accustomed to dialing. The straightforward 
completing feature of the tandem system was quite like 
the manual straightforward tandem system already in 
operation. Considerable training was done in the 
outlying offices, however, as many of the operators were 
not accustomed to dialing and in some cases were not 
familiar with the requirements in the proper handling 
of short-haul toll traffic. A brief description of the 
tandem method of operation was prepared for each 
outlying town, which was discussed with the super¬ 
visory officials who presented the problem to their 
forces. The questions and answers presented in these 
conferences resulted in a knowledge of thasystem as well 
as the details of the operators’ work being known to the 
operating forces before service was started. In estab¬ 
lishing the many routes which were made effective with 
th§ opening of the tandem system, it was essential that 
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Complete by name or number 


Fire Department 

Emergency Hospital 

Beceiving Hospital 
Police Department 
Sheriff’s Omce 


PItzroy 3131 


PAber 1441 


MEtropolitan 6100 
TBinity 9111 


Complete by number 


Without charge 


Without charge 


Information 
Bepaii* Clerk 
Wire Chief 
CT. S. Long Distance 
Pacific Long Distance 
Pacific Telegraph 
Telephone Comp any 


113 

114 

117 

118 
110 

FAber 9045 | 
FAber 9060 | 


FAber 9000 to FAbbr 9999 
All Offices 0000 to 0009 


NUMBER SERVICE INFORMATION 


Name 

Abr. 

Boute-Oode 

Initial 

Bate 

Name 

Abr. 

Route-Code 

Alhambra. 

Anaheim.,,, 

, Alh 

I H-21 
LH-42 
A-B-T 

10c 

Long Beach. 



Arcadia. 


25c 

Moneta. 



Brea. 


15c 

Monrovia. 


ijil-25-Gard 

Burbank. 

Brb 

2 § 
LH-32 


Montebello . 

Mont 

A-B T 

LH-37 

Chino. 

10c 

Newhall. 

Claremont... 

Clmt 

2 


Niagara . 

Nig 

2 ^ 

Stf (Col) 

Colorado . 

2 

Stf 

LH-30 

A-BT 

LH-46 

A-BT 

25c 

Orange. 

Comnton... 

Col 

10c 

Owensmouth.... 

si 

2 

Covina. 

Comp 

10c 

Placentia. 


A-B T 

Crescenta. 

Cov 

20c 

Pomona. 

JT iiiC 

2 

2^ 

Culver City. 

Crsn 

10c 

Redondo... 


Downey. 

Olv 

10c 



A-B T 

Duarte. 

Dny 

2 ^ 

' A-BT-Mon 
LH~23 
LH-24 

Stf (Col) 
LH-43 


San Dimas. . 


2 ^ 

El Monte. 


15c 

San Fernando...... . 

►J UIllS 

S Fdo 

, El Segnndo. 

llil-iVL U 

Tri a«- 

10c 

San G abriel. 


iv-u r 

V T-X O 

Fair Oaks ’ ‘ ‘ 

iil tag 

15c 

San Pedro,. 

S P 

T T.7 A 1 

Fullerton. 

J: 0 

WtiT 

10c 

Santa Ana... ■. 

S ^xi a 

xjtL-41 

T 7T i A 

Gardena. 

1’ Ui 

20c 

Santa Monica.... 

« IVTnTv 

XjM-44 

T .TT ct 

Carden Grove. 

crara 

LH-25 

2 

10c 

Sierra-Madre.. 

•o J.VJ.UXX 

A m 

Glendale. 



Sterling . 

o xvxar 

Sff rr 

iL-H 1 

Hawthorne. 

Lrin 

o,c. 

LH-47 

10c 

Sunland. 


olr (Col) 

Huntington Bch.... 

Hthn 

HtBcli 

10c 

Terrace . 


A-B T 

Stf (Col) 

A ‘rj rri 

Hynes. 

2 M 


Torrance. 

i ei 

Tnco 

Inglewood. 

T 

2 

A-B T 

LH-36 


Tustun. 



Lankersliim. 

Ingl 

10c 

Van Nuys. 

V Nys 

2 ^ 
r F-T on 

La Verne. 

Lank 

10c 

Wakefield . 

Wak 

ijJLi-csy 

stf (Ool) 
LH-54-5' 

LH-45 

Lomita. 

the^ 

La V 

Lta 

2 ijf 

2 1^ 


Wliittier. 

Wilmington... 

Whtr 

Wlmg 


Initial 

Rale 


20g 

10c 

ir>c 

lOC 

lOci 

20c 


15c 


20c 

lOo 

20c 

25c 

15g 

15c 

10c 

15c 

10c 

15c 


°"o ‘I TJ “ zsx 

S’;™!:":; “• o^n. 


15c 

10c 

15g 

20c 


be Given to U. S. L. D. 
are not Accepted 







Computed 

L Charges 

Mcui uy vvxuD. xoiig Qistance 

Initial rate 

10c for 5 min. 
15c « 5 “ 

20c “ 5 “ 

25c " 5 “ 

5.1 to 

6 min. 
16c 

20c 

25c 

30c 

6.1 to 

7 min. 
15c 

20c 

25c 

35c 

7.1 to 

8 min. 
15c 

25c ‘ 
30c 

40c 

8.1 to 

9 min. 
20c 

25c 

30c 

45c I 

9.1 to 

10 min. 
20c 

30c 

35c 

50c 

10,1 to 
11 min. 
20c 

30c 

35c 

55c 

11.1 to 
12 min. 
25c 

35c 

40c 

60c 

12.1 to 

13 min. 
25c 

35c 

40c 

65c 

13.1 to 
14 min. 

1 25c 

40c 

45c 

70c 

14.1 to 

15 min. 

40c 

45c 

75c 


Overtime 
5c for ea. 3 
5c “ 2 

5c " 2 

5c “ 1 


rate 

min. 


-uucuuiiiei'tt iiiigTH easily oDtain 

telephone numbers in other exchanges and the neces¬ 
sary routines were established to accomplish this. 

A. series of tests of equipment was made at the outlying 
offices where limits were severe. These tests included di¬ 
aling and signaling from minimum to maximum limits 
with respect to line leakage and line balance resistance, 
relay adjustments, and voltage variation. The amount 
of cross-talk and audible interference from dialing and 
signaling was determined. On open-wire routes, par¬ 
ticular attention was directed to line leakage and 
bffiance of composite sets located at the cable junction. 
When placed in service, each cut-over operation was 
limited to trunks in one direction only and, as far as 
possible, but one office was brought in at a time. 
Thus, the change from the toll board to the dial tandem 
method was carried out in an orderly manner with the 
least possible confusion to and reaction on service. 


In some cases, a few trunks only were placed in operat¬ 
ing condition several days before actual service was 
established over the route in order to give the operators 
preliminary training during their regular work.' Main¬ 
tenance routines and practises were issued sufficiently 
m advance of the cut-over so that practically no difficul¬ 
ties were experienced in equipment failures. Very 
close cooperation was necessary between the equipment 
and traffic en^neers and the cut-over field forces of the 
Traffic and Plant Maintenance Departments. The 
schedule of cuts was thoroughly coordinated and the 
people who were finally charged with the responsibility 

of operating and maintaining the system were.well 
trained* 

_ It was originally planned to cut-over all the offices 
involved during May, 1926, and in addition, to intro¬ 
duce number service to other points within a 40-mi 
radius of Los Angeles. With the completion of the 
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installation at the tandem oflSce in March, it was found 
possible to start service earlier to most of the offices 
handling a comparatively large voliune of the traffic. 
A sequence cut, therefore, was planned which would 
permit the tandem system to carry the traffic gradually, 
avoiding an;f too abrupt change in operation or labor 
requirements in the various offices. The actual cut¬ 
over of the initial equipment comprised a period of 
nearly two months. Following this, other exchanges 
have been given the service from time to time, tem¬ 
porary equipment being replaced with permanent, so 
that there now remain only six points originally planned 
for the tandem system that are not actually receiving 
its full benefit. These exchanges are Arcadia, Covina, 
Pomona, Redondo, Sunland, and Torrance. The most 
recent cut-over of magnitude in this connection was in 
June, 1927, when Pasadena was changed from manual 
to dial operation. At this time a tandem center was 
established serving Pasadena exchange with direct 
connections to four Los Angeles offices and to the fol¬ 
lowing outlying exchanges: Alhambra, Arcadia, Cres- 
centa, Glendale, Monrovia, and Sierra Madre. 


Discussion 

ADVANCE PLANNING OF THE TELEPHONE TOLL 

PLANT IN LONG-DISTANCE COMMUNICATION 

(Chamberlin) 

TANDEM SYSTEM OF HANDLING TOLL GALLS IN 
AND ABOUT LOS ANGELES 

(Jacobsen and Whbelock) 

Del Monte, Cal., September 14, 1927 

M* R. Sullivan: Spealdng as a telephone tra£&c engineer, I 
should like to endorse what Mr. Chamberlin has said with 
respect to the traffic features involved in advance planning of 
telephone toll plants. 

Traffic in the telephone industry takes the form of telephone 
calls or messages and since the plant is provided for the purpose 
of transmitting, messages, the traffic features—the volume of 
traffic, the character of the traffic, the routing of the traffic, and 
the manner of handling of the traffic—are of controlling impor¬ 
tance in the determination of the size and type and arrangement 
of the plant to be provided. 

Mr. Chamberlin has outlined the important function of the 
commercial surveys in forecasting telephone developments with 
respect to growth in the number of telephones and their distri¬ 
bution by area, and by classes of telephone service. 

Of equal importance are the forecasts of telephone calls per 
telephone. Telephone usage per telephone—^particularly toll 
usage—does not^remain constant year by year, but varies with 
business activities, and is subject to other influences, so that in 
the advance planning of the telephone toll plant it is necessary to 
give very careful study to the trend in the usage per telephone. 

During the past few years, and especially during the last one 
or two years, there has been a marked trend upward in the toll 
usage per telephone. Many influences, no doubt, have played 
a part in this greater usage of the service. A feature of outstand¬ 
ing importance in this increase in toll usage lies, undoubtedly, in 
the results secured through various improvements which have 
been made in the toll service. For example, transmission within 
the last few years has been materially improved. It is easier 
to carry on intelligible conversation over the drouits, and that, 
of course, has had an effect upon the amount of toll business 
o^ered. In addition, the speed of handling the calls, and the 


convenience with which the call can be placed, has materially 
improved. 

Up to a year or so ago, for a long-distance call, the calling 
party had to give details of the call to the long-distance operator, 
hang up the receiver, and later be called back when the connec¬ 
tion was ready, or when a report on the call was obtained. This 
manner of handling a toll call required five or six minutes. 

Today by giving the number desired to the long-distance 
operator, the chances are about nine to ten that the call will be 
completed immediately and without the necessity of eA'^en hanging 
up the receiver. The convenience of placing calls and the 
improved speed which this change has brought about has an 
effect in stimulating the number of toll calls offered. 

Another recent change of considerable importance in the 
handling of toll calls is the proportion of calls handled by the 
“exchange operator.” When I say exchange operator I refer to 
those completing connections from one telephone to another in 
the same exchange. The easiest way of placing a toll call is for 
the party calling simply to give the number of the desired call 
to the exchange operator, in the same manner as for a local 
conneotipn. This method also produces the fastest service. 
For many years, large numbers of the toll calls have been handled 
by this method but of recent years there have been developments 
which greatly extended the range to which this most desirable 
of operating methods can be applied. 

One of the developments is the improved tandem system of 
routing toll calls, which Mr. Wheelock has described. The 
result is that today a very much larger proportion of the toll 
calls is handled by this method. Take the exchange of 
Monterey; something like 48 per cent of all the toll calls originat¬ 
ing at this exchange are handled by the exchange operator; 
whereas two or three years ago none of the toll calls was so 
handled. This improved method, therefore, has had application 
not only at the large metropolitan exchanges but also at the small 
exchanges. 

I think it might be said that, like the automobile industry, the 
telephone toll business is constantly producing a bigger and 
better service; and in the advance planning of the toll plant, it is 
necessary to foresee the further improvements which will be 
made in the toll service and the effect these improvements will 
have on the volume of toll business offered and the size of the 
plant required. 

R. C. Bartons Mr. Chamberlin’s paper makes clear 
certain high lights of technic of the telephone business, and why 
universal and uniform telephone service is a natural objective. 

As he has pointed out the value of the service to those who 
have it is increased by each addition to the system. Universal 
service, therefore, becomes a strong objective. He has indicated 
that the service must satisfy the party called as well as the calling 
party, so that service from the customer’s viewpoint is demanded, 
and that calls for uniformity and standardization. 

The paper brings out three important and distinctive charac¬ 
teristics of the telephone plant. One is that there is a very great 
multiplicity of lines and associated apparatus; another, that 
each line must be electrically smooth and stable in its operation; 
and the third, that the character of the telephone plant is con¬ 
tinuously and rapidly changing. 

In regard to this great multiplicity of lines exclusive use of the 
lines between parties is, to some extent, obviated in the toll- 
plant through the use of phantom circuits and carrier channels; 
however, Mr. Chamberlin’s description of the San Francisco- 
Sacramento toll cable shows that multiplicity of lines is a strong 
characteristic of the telephone plant. This is more pronounced 
in the exchanges where the lines provided in one office district 
may be of the order of 100,000 and the conductor footage of the 
order of hundreds of millions. 

Stability and smoothness are required in the electrical charac¬ 
teristics of the lines because of the complicated wave pattern 
which must be faithfully transmitted. The effect of rapid change 
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may be appreciated by considering the condition produced wben 
it becomes necessary to throw all the wires on a 50- or 60-wire 
toll line into cable. 

These distinctive characteristics of the plant and of the 
service are largely responsible for the special engineering, con¬ 
struction and maintenance practises which are followed in the 
telephone art. One of the practises which receives very special 
emphasis has been made the key-note of Mr. Chamberlin’s 
paper. It touches those activities which have to do with the 
study of the field of operations with respect to potential telephone 
development and the preparation of well matured plans, looldng 
far to the future, to serve as a guide in the orderly placing of the 
plant. 

Now the nature of the problem also requires another Idnd of 
advance preparation which takes the form of engineering, con¬ 
struction and maintenance handbooks. These are prepared to 
relieve the engineers of much of the work they would have if 
each job were designed from the ground up at the time it was 
being planned. These handbooks also insure the orderly plac¬ 
ing of the plant in aeeordanee with practises which have received 
nation-wide study and application. 

It may be of interest to indicate something of the extremes to 
which it is desirable to go in such activities. 

As one illustration, The Pacific System maintains a supply 
catalog \vhich is available to all interested employees, and this 
catalog lists all materials, tools, and apparatus used in the con¬ 
duct of their work. It is profusely illustrated and comprises 
about 500 letter-size pages. Among the items listed in this 
catalog are the handbooks previously mentioned. There are 75 
of these devoted to the subject of construction methods alone, 
and some 100 supplementary leaflets afiecting these. The con¬ 
struction methods handbooks cover such subjects as pole-line 
placing, underground conduit construction, guying, aerial-cable 
placing, etc. To the subject of aerial-cable placing alone, 120 
handbook pages are devoted. These are well illustrated, and 
this book is typical of the others. Illustrative of the engineering 
handbooks is one on pole-line design. With this book, the 
engineer may quickly and easily determine the class of pole to 
select for any set of conditions, such as service value of the line, 
wire and cable load, temperature, wind and sleet conditions, span 
length, etc. Illustrative of the maintenance handbooks is one 
devoted to pole-line replacement and reinforcement inspection. 
This handbook prescribes the methods to be used in maldng 
inspections and includes tables of minimum ground-line circum¬ 
ference below which poles under the various conditions of load, 
service value, etc., are not permitted to go. 

I should like to endorse Mr. Chamberlin’s remarks regarding 
the value of cost-comparison studies in engineering, and the value 
to the student engineer of a fundamental knowledge of the 
procedure in such studies, 

Maldng cost comparisons is a measurement process in which 
the principal unit is the dollar. One of the great physicists— 
Lord Kelvin, I believe—has written: “When you can measure 
what you are talldng about, you Imow something about it; and 
when you cannot measure it, when you cannot express it in 
numbers, your knowledge is of a meager and unsatisfactory 
kind.” 

The rules of the mathematics employed when relating the 
various quantities developed in a measuring process require all 
quantities to be expressed in like units. For example, in a 
space measurement, units of length may arise as inches, feet, 
and yards, and require all to be expressed as feet by the applica¬ 
tion of suitable conversion factors. Likewise, in measurements 
where the dollar is the unit, it is required that before quantities 
of money maybe properly compared, they must be operated upon 
by suitable conversion factors which will reduce all expendi¬ 
tures and investments such as first costs, present values, periodic 
payments, future recoveries, and the like, to a common time 
basis. The laws governing the set-up of the postulates and the 


facts in this sort of problem, and the method of solution, consti¬ 
tute the fundamentals of cost analysis, and it is these fiinda- 
mentals which I agree with Mr. Chamberlin should be given 
some prominence during the college course. '"This is not done 
now. 

Bancroft Gherardis 1 was particularly interested in the 
remarks about inductive coordination, for, in t]ie last five or six 
years, I have been the representative of the Bell system, working 
with R. P. Peck, the representative of the National Electric 
Light Association on the Joint Engineering Subcommittee, to 
solve our problems of inductive coordination; and before we had 
gone very far into that work, we came to the conclusion that 
10 per cent of our problem was technical and 90 per cent was to 
bring about between the people on both sides of the question, a 
friendly and cooperative approach to that question. 

It is evident that here, as in other parts of the United States, 
the problem is generally being approached cooperatively, and 
thus we are able to find mutually satisfactory solutions. 

N. B. Hinson: Mr. Gherardi has called attention to the 
fact that there are certain classes of work that can hardly be 
classed as electrical engineering being done by the telephone 
companies. Mr. Chamberlin in his paper has emphasized this 
fact, and the same thing is true of the power system where there 
are certain elements of planning which are not electrical at all. 

The telephone companies were the pioneers in the making of 
development surveys and population studies which could be 
used in advanced planning. A number of the power companies 
are falling in line with the same idea and finding population sur¬ 
veys in rapidly growing territory, like southern California, very 
useful, especially where yearly increases as high as 15 and 20 
per cent oocm*. 

J, E. Heller: (communicated after adjournment) Mr. 
Chamberlin has pointed out that the advance planning of 
telephone toll plant requires the coordinated effort of several 
departments, who, in turn, require specialists to solve the prob¬ 
lems requiring their participation in the project. 

As indicated in the paper, open-wire carrier-current systems 
and cable conductors may be used to provide long-distance 
communication circuits. The use of a given type of facility 
requires the determination of electrical as weU as economic 
factors. After maldng allowance for the transmision losses of 
the trunldng and local loop plant used at each terminal, it is 
electrically possible at the present time to talk with various 
facilities over the distances given below: 


Type of Facility Mi. 


104 Open-wire.5000 

165 Open-wire.6700 

19-Gage 2-wire cable eh’cnits. 700 

16-Gage 2-wire cable circuits.1200 

19-Gage 4-wire cable eirouits.1500 


Since a given circuit may be .used as a link in a long built-up 
connection, consideration must be given to the number of links 
involved and each link designed so that it may be connected 
to any other link in the system. This requires that individual 
links must be somewhat shorter than indicated previously. The 
overall length for a given grade of transmission will also be 
affected by the amount of transmission loss allowed in the termi¬ 
nating trunks and loops. Undoubtedly future developments will 
materially extend the length over which it is practicable to talk 
with the present types of conductors. 

Usually several plans are considered when a large addition 
to a plant, such as a toll cable, is indicated. Preliminary'studies 
require an approscimate electrical design of the circuits for each 
plan together with the cost of providing the facilities for a long 
period of years. The preliminary studies together with other 
basic data as presented by Mr. Chamberlin determine the plan 
to be adopted. After a particular plan has been adopted it is 
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necessary to review^the electrical design in order to determine 
the loading arrangement of the conductors, the location of 
repeater station®: and the equipments to be placed at each 
station from year to year. 

Carrier-current systems are being used extensively in the 
provision of additional facilities. The increase in facilities 
possible on a giv^n lead by this means has been indicated in the 
paper. Before a number of systems can be operated on a lead 
it is necessary to rearrange the wires by transposition to reduce 
the interference betv’^een systems. The present standard 


arrangement makes use of alternate crossarms. While, in 
general, the costs are such as to malce the use of adjacent cross- 
arms for multi-channel carrier-telephone operation undesirable, 
in special cases, the added expense may be justified by other 
considerations. 

The single-channel system developed for use on short hauls 
may be placed on the flat phantom groups of adjacent erossarms 
since the interference between systems of this type is less than 
that between multi-channel systems which occupy a liigher 
frequency range. 


A Carrier-Current Pilot System 

of Transmission Line Protection 

A. S. FITZGERALD* 


Introduction 

HE increasing complexity of modern tr ansmiss ion 
networks presents many difficult problems in 
connection with the design and application of 
protective relays. 

On the larger systems, the use of increased time delay 
may be inadmissible on account of the difficulties met 
with in maintaining stable operation. Rather, there is 
a tendency in the direction of reduction in the time of 
operation of relays. 

Thus, there is a growing interest in differential 
methods of protection; that is, in systems in which com¬ 
parison is naade between currents which under normal 
conditions are necessarily equivalent. These have the 
advantage of not being dependent upon the performance 
of relays in other circuits for their selective action. 

The simplest form of differential protective arrange¬ 
ment consists of a circuit embracing a portion of a power 
system (such as a generator winding or transmission 
line), and registering any difference which may occur 
between the current entering or leaving the section 
protected. 

Such arrangements offet very definite advantages over 
all other selective relay schemes, in that each section of 
the network so protected is a unit in itself and it is not 
affected by any other protective measure, nor by any 
alterations in the network arrangement. Thus no 
changes in the relay setting are necessary nor are these, 
in general, influenced by the direction of flow of power 
or fault current, nor by the settings of relays on con¬ 
necting lines, as is the case with time delay overload 
protection. Moreover, in differential systems, faults 
may be cleared with a minimum loss of time. 

These advantages are so marked that the differential 
system of protection is anployed almost universally 
for the protection of generator windings, and similar 
applications where the extent of the circuit protected 
is a matter of yards rather than miles. For the pro- 

' 1. Radio Engineering Dept., General Electric Co. 

Presmted at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Del Monte, Calif., September 19-16,19S7, 


tection of lines, however, the cost of the special pilot 
conductors has greatly restricted the application of 
this type of relay system, and it is not in general use 
in this country except for short distances or where there 
are so many sections in series that time delay methods 
are not desirable. 

The success that has attended the use of differential 
pilot wire schemes in other countries, where the length 
of lines is less, indicates the desirability of a means of 
furnishing a similar service without the necessity of 
special conductors. 

Carrier Currents 

The term carrier current is employed as descriptive 
of a-c. energy generated at frequencies which lie, 
roughly, between 10 and 200 kilocycles. At these 
frequencies, the transmission of electrical energy ex¬ 
hibits special characteristics due to which it is possible 
to superpose carrier-current-control circuits on trans¬ 
mission lines or cables. 

Carrier current is conducted more or less freely by 
straight conductors, and is restricted thereto by breaks 
or open circuits, except in so far as capacity paths are 
provided by parallel lines situated in close proximity. 
Carrier current may be employed for control systems 
because circuits may be provided which will conduct 
the carrier current but which will not effectively pass 
60-cycle power current, and by means of which the 
carrier current may be introduced into, or taken out of, 
a power system. 

Conversely, the flow of carrier current can be re¬ 
stricted within certain spedfled limits by circuits which 
provide a high impedance to carrier current but do not 
affect power currents. 

Carrier current energy is commonly generated by 
means of three-electrode tube oscillators. 

Requirements of a Protbctivb §)f5TEM 

A protective scheme suitable for association with 
carrier current operation and desirable from commercial 
and operating aspects, will preferably include the 
following features: 
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1. The employment of potential transformers will 
be avoided. 

2. The scheme should not require any definitely 
quantitative function on the part of the carrier appara¬ 
tus since there may be variations in attenuation. 

3. There should be no apparatus installed as part 
of the protective system which in itself represents an 
extension of the liability to trouble of the circuit pro¬ 
tected. Current transformers of high safety factor, 
preferably of the bushing type, should be used. The 
carrier-current coupling equipment should be of the 
most reliable form available. 

4. The equipment so far as possible, should be 
entirely current operated; that is, its operating power 
should be derived directly from the fault cmrent. 

5. Failure of the carrier-current apparatus should not 
render it possible for a fault to remain on the line thus 
disturbing the whole power system. Rather such a 
defect should advertise its presence by causing only the 
individual line to trip unnecessarily if overloaded. 

6. The system should be suitable without modifica¬ 
tion for installation at any point in a network irrespec¬ 
tive of possible direction of flow of fault current, etc. 

7. It should be possible to check the carrier-current 
equipment at any time without interfering with service. 

8. In view of the fact that a restricted range of fre¬ 
quency is assigned to control systems, only one fre¬ 
quency per line protected should be used. 

General Principles 

In its simplest form, differential protection consists 
of the installation of two current transformers at each 
extremity of the circuit embraced, one to receive the 
current entering the section, and the other, that leaving 
it. The secondaries are either connected in opposition 
and in series with one or more relays; or more usually 
connection is made so that the currents normally cir¬ 
culate, in which case the relays are connected across 
equipotential points. In either arrangement, the re¬ 
lays, normally, should receive no current, but on the oc¬ 
currence of a fault, which will be a difference between 
the entering and leaving currents, a corresponding 
difference will appear in the relays. Numerous re¬ 
finements and variations of this principle have been 
evolved in order to overcome difficulties in balancing 
and to render the apparatus immune from tripping on 
heavy “through” currents. 

It will be perceived that the function of the pilot 
conductors is to furnish one end of the line with a sample 
of the current at the other end, in order to provide the 
relays with means of discriminating between sound and 
faulty conditions. 

It is not, however, desirable to employ exactly similar 
principles when carrier current is to be used in place of 
a pilot line. This is due to the fact that carrier current 
is usually transmitted by means of resonant circuits. 
Because of this, and other causes, it is not always 
possible to achieve exact numerical ratio betweep the 


carrier current transmitted from one point and that 
received at another. Thus, it is preferable to avoid an 
arrangement in which fault conditions are indicated by 
a difference between the magnitude of the currents 
concerned. 

A, transmission line will be equipped'’with a circuit 
breaker at each end and with relays designed to trip the 
breakers automatically in the event of abnormal 
cun'ents being carried by the line. The relays may 
operate on overcurrent, ground current, or may be 
power-directional. Such relays will correctly indicate 
abnormal conditions, but, in the general ease, do not, 
by themselves, distinguish between a fault on the line— 
when we want both switches to trip—and a fault else¬ 
where, when we wish to avoid interrupting the line. 

In order to accomplish this, we must know at each 
end of the line what is happening at the other end, and 
it is for this purpose that we employ the carrier-current 
system. 

In ring systems, or networks, a fault generally not 
only causes a difference in the magnitude of currents 
entering and leaving the faulty line, but also sets up a 
difference in direction. 

One method of carrier-current protection would be to 
employ power directional relays at each end and to use 
the carrier to furnish at one end an indication of the 
position of the relay contact at the other. Such an 
arrangement would be quite practical, but a system 
independent of line potential is to be preferred. 

Principle op Operation 

The effect of a fault on the normal direction is the 
feature employed to discriminate. ' In order, however, 
to avoid potential excitation, the direction of power is 
not used, but instead, the instantaneous direction of 
current. This is done in the following way: 

The carrier is not used to trip the circuit breakers 
when the line itself suffers a fault. If this were done, 
we could not be sure of proper operation if the line 
should be connected to a source at one end only, or 
if the line should break in such a way as to bring about 
this condition. Moreover, the carrier channel may be 
interrupted by the fault.' 

Thus, at each end, overcurrent relays are installed 
and connected to the oil-switch trip circuit. If the 
instantaneous currents at each end of the line have the 
same direction, indicating that the line itself is sound, a 
carrier signal is received preventing the overcurrent 
relays from tripping the circuit breakers. This looks 
after the stub feed, or broken line condition. 

If a three-electrode tube oscillator be operated from 
an a-c. plate voltage, it will oscillate intermittently 
during those half cycles only when the plate is positive. 

In a similar way a bias detector may be supplied with 
an a-c. plate voltage. It will be inoperative during the 
half cycles when the plate is negative, but during the 
positive half cycles, if the grid potential permits, 
plate current may flow. The grid will be excited 
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from a source of J.80 deg. out of phase with the plate 
voltage so that normally there will be no plate current, 
the grid being- negative when the plate is positive. 
If there be impressed on the grid an additional voltage 
of carrier frequency, a rectified current may be caused 
to flow in thi plate circuit; but this can occur only 
during a positive half cycle. Thus, we may have a 
transmitter sending during alternate half cycles and a 
receiver capable of receiving only during the inter¬ 
vening half cycles. A relay may be placed in the plate 
circuit of the receiver tube; this will operate when carrier 
is received. 


Referring now to the transmitter-plate voltages at 
opposite ends, as shown in the left hand diagram, it 
can be seen that the positive half cycles occur alter¬ 
nately. Thus the two transmitters, oscillating inter¬ 
mittently, send out pulses of carrier in alternate 
sequence. The positive half cycles of the receiver-plate 
voltage are shown in full lines and the negative half 
cycles, when the receivers are inoperative, are shown in 
broken lines. 

Therefore Ri is inoperative while Ti is sending, 
but can receive from Ta. Likewise can receive 
from Ti but not from Tt. In the case illustrated 
by the left hand series of diagrams, both receivers are 
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Fig. 1—Principle op Operation 

Fig. 1 shows, in an elementary manner, how these 
features may be arranged to furnish the desired result. 
The diagram represents a transmission line having 
a circuit breaker and over-current relay at each end. 
The two ends of the line are designated as “1” and “2” 
respectively. Carrier-current transmitters Ti and 
Ti, at each end, together with receivers R^ and 
R^ are excited from current transformer secondaries. 
\%en earner is received, the receiver relays open the 
tnp circuits and prevent the opening of breakers The 
equipment at each end is the same except that, as 

shown, one of the current transformer secondaries is 
reversed. 

The left hand series of diagrams refers to the case of 
a sound line which may be supposed to be carrying 
excess current to a point beyond the bus. It will be 

the primary currents are 
Mentical, whereas the plate voltages of the trans¬ 
mitters, which are denved from the current transformer 
secondanes, are of opposite polarity. The receiver- 
p a e voltages at each end are reversed in respect of the 

also^lSO receiver voltages are 

also 180 deg. displaced from each other. Each receiver 

therefore, is inoperative duiing the half cycle occupied 

end^^n transmitter at the sLe 

end, and cannot recave from the latter. 


upeiciLeu ana me receiver relays open the tnp circuit 
and thus prevent the over-current relays from tripping 
the circuit breakers. 

The right hand series of curves shows the conditions 
when there is a short circuit on the line. In this case 
both the transmitters are sending simultaneously during 
which period neither of the receivers is able to receive. 
When both the receivers are operative neither of the 
transmitters is sending. Thus the receiver relays are 
not opened and the line is tripped by the over-current 
relays at each end. The operation of the system, there¬ 
fore, is such that if a current enters at one end, that 
end will be opened automatically unless the current is 
registered out at the other end, which is an indication 
that the line is sound. If a fault be fed from one end 
only, the transmitter at the other end will not be ex¬ 
cited by the current transformer and will not transmit. 
The fault will therefore be cleared, at the end from 
which it is supplied, by the over-current relay. 

_ A unique feature of this arrangement is the fact that 
it IS possible to send and receive in both directions at the 
same time and at the same carrier current frequency. 
Thus, only a single frequency is required instead of two. 
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Fig. 2—Diagram op Connections—Single Pease 

li»l» is to 

protected by this method, and one which will become 
more evident as the use of carrier current for purposes of 
communication and control becomes morey^vaTent: 
Single-Phase Circuit 

The actual arrangements employed will now be more 

r^e ^ 

I I^ne system. -With a view to simplicity onlv a 

^ngle-phose line is given in the Sret insltS’Id the 
earner current apparsttus is not shown in detail. It 
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will be seen that the current transformer is connected 
in series with the primary winding of the plate trans¬ 
former and two over-current relays, one of which com¬ 
pletes the trip circuit and the other energizes the tube 
filaments. The former is furnished with a slight, 
definite, time delay; the latter is instantaneous. A 
preheating resistance may be connected across the 
contacts of the filament relay if desired. If the fila¬ 
ment be run continuously at reduced voltage, it will 
have little effect on the life of the tube, but the time 
taken to raise the filament to full operating temperature 
will be substantially reduced. If this be done, the time 
delay of the trip relay need not exceed one-half second. 
Without preheat, a full second might be necessary. 

The trip relay will be set to pick up at a current 
slightly higher than the filament relay, in order to insure 
both filament relays closing before either trip relay 
picks up. The filament relays will be set to operate at 
a current somewhat exceeding the normal load on the 
line and not less than that at which the current trans¬ 
formers furnish sufficient plate voltage to operate the 
transmitting and receiving tubes. 

Thus, when an overload occurs on the transmission 
line, the filament relay first picks up, closing its contacts 
which connect the filament supply to the vacuum tubes. 
Within the brief period, necessary for the filaments to 
reach operating temperature, the carrier-current equip¬ 
ment is fully in operation. 

The receiving tube controls a polarized relay, the 
contacts of which are normally closed. When the 
carrier wave is transmitted during those half cycles 
which indicate that the over-current is not due to a 
fault on the line protected, the receiver tube energizes 
this relay. Thus, at both ends of the line, the trip 
circuit is opened and the subsequent closing of the 
contacts of the trip relays immediately afterwards does 
not open the circuit breakers. 

If on the other hand the fault should be on the line 
itself, either the carrier does not reach the receiver, or if 
it is received, does not affect the receiver because it is 
transmitted, during the half cycles when the receiver is 
inoperative. The result is the same in either case; 
the receiver relay remains closed and when the trip 
relays close their contacts, the trip circuit is completed 
and the line disconnected. 

It will be noted that the line has positive over-current 
protection under all conditions except when there is a 
definite indication that it is sound. 

Carrier-Current Trap 

An important point in the operation of this system 
is the affect on the channel of reference of faults. While 
the principle adopted has followed closely that of wired 
differenti^.schemes, and the general effect of faults will 
be viewed from similar aspects, certain differences, due 
to the use of carrier, are of interest. 

The occurrence of a fault may or may not lead to the 
interruption of the channel of reference; that is, the 


effective transmission and reception of the carrier wave. 
Assuming a simple coupling, the carrier will be stopped 
by a broken line, or a short circuit between the phases 
to which the carrier is coupled, on the section protected. 
A similar short circuit outside the protected zone may 
also have the same effect. Thus, itfds necessary to 
provide between the point of coupling and the bus, a 
trap circuit for carrier. This prevents short circuits, 
anjTvhere but on the section protected, from interrupt¬ 
ing the carrier. This trap circuit takes the form of a 
lightning arrester coil tuned, by means of a condenser, 
to the frequency of the carrier circuit. The condenser 



Pig. 3—Carribe-Ctjreent Trap 



Fig. 4—Carrier-Current Trap Condenser 


Rctiivtr Tubo 



Fia. 6—Caehibe-Current Teansmitter and Rbceitbe 


is mounted directly on the choke coil. " It is made in the 
form of an assembly of several dissimilar capacities 
brought out to terminals in such a way that a large 
number of combinations may be obtained. In this way, 
the trap may be tuned to any one of a number of avail¬ 
able frequencies. The condenser is arranged to be 
readily removed from the coil for this purpose. ^ 

The complete trap with the condenser in position is 
shown in Pig. 8. Fig. 4 shows the condenser dismantled 
for setting to the desired frequency. The condenser 
shown has three sections and can be set for 17 frequen¬ 
cies ranging from 40 to 120 kilocycles. 
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The complete connections fon both the relay and 
carrier current circuits, at one end only, are shown in 
Fig. 5. Two secondary windings on the plate trans¬ 
former are required to operate the carrier transmitter 
and receiver. The transmitter is of conventional form, 
having one mSister oscillator tube and one power 
amplifier, a suitable tap being furnished for the lower 
voltage required by the oscillator. The receiver is an 
ordinary bias detector, the negative voltage applied 
to the grid being derived from a tap to the transmitter 
winding, since this is of opposite polarity, at an instant, 
from that of the receiver plate winding. 



Plate Voltage Regulation 

One of the principal features of any protective relay 
system is the extreme range of current value over which 
it must operate. The apparatus should preferably be 
capable of functioning with currents not greatly ex¬ 
ceeding normal load; yet it must sustain without 
damage, and work properly at the heaviest short-circuit 
current which the power system can furnish. In 
extreme cases, twenty times normal load may be met 
with. 

Since the transmitter and receiver plate supplies are 
furnished by the current transformer, it is evident that 
a means must be found for providing a more or less 
constant voltage over this range of excitation. Vacuum 
tubes of the type used in carrier-current circuits cannot 
operate satisfactorily over a voltage range of more than 
three to one. The problem of extending this range to 
that required for a protective system entails special 
treatment. In view of the fact that we must limit the 
maximum, rather than the effective plate voltage, in 
order that the tubes may not be damaged during short 
circuits on the power system, saturated core principles 
are of no assistance. 

This difficulty has been successfully overcome by the 
use of a special type of regulating glow tube, developed 
by the company’s research laboratory. The character¬ 
istics of this tube are shown in Pig. 6. The tube passes 
no current until the voltage reaches 60 volts, when a 
visible glow appears. For any value of current up 
to 30 amperes, the voltage drop across the tube will 
not exceed about 80 volts. The appearance of thig 
tube may be seen in Fig. 7. 

The glow tube is connected to a special secondary 
winding on the plate transformer, the action of the tube 


being illustrated in Fig. 8. As the primary current is 
raised, the voltage across the glow tube winding, and 
across all other windings on the transformer, will 
increase up to the point at which the tube commences 
to discharge. The values of the various plate voltages 
at this point and at higher values of excitation will be 
the glow tube voltage multiplied by the respective 
turn ratios. It will be noted that the tube controls the 



Fig. 7— juAtb Voltage Regulating Glow Tube 

maximum voltage only and does not come into action 
until the instantaneous value reaches the glow voltage 
of the tube. The effect, therefore, on the wave form is to 
furnish a wave which is sinusoidal up to the point 
where the peak voltage is equal to the glow point of the 
tube. With higher values of excitation, there is no 
substantial increase in the maximum value of any of the 
secondary voltages, but the wave form becomes more 



Eig. 8—^Action of Glow Tube 


and more rectangular. This characteristic is peculiarly 
favorable to this system of carrier current control in 
which the operation is independent of the wave form 
and of the amplitude, being solely detejUTniusd by 
whether the wave is positive or negative. 

Fig. 9 is an oscillograph record which shows the action 
of the glow tube. The primary current is varied over a 
wide range and the resulting effect on. the plate voltage, 
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which would be proportional to the current if no glow 
tube were present, can be seen very clearly. 

Phase Relations 

In the explanation of the operating principles of this 
system, it was assumed that when the line is sound, the 
two currents will be in phase and that when the line 
suffers a fault, the instantaneous currents will be of 
opposite polarity. In the development of this system, it 



Fict. 9 pRiMAHY Current and Plate Voltage 


has been necessary to consider to what extent this is 
actually correct under service conditions. 

In the case of a ''through” short-circuit current, the 
currents at each end of the line are in actual fact identi¬ 
cal, on lines of present length, except for the charging 
current^ of the line, which in most cases is small in 
comparison with the current at which the over-current 
relays would be expected to operate. 

When the line itself suffers a fault, the two currents 
are not identical They will usually be of different 
magnitude but will in general be very nearly 180 deg. 
apart in phase relations. There may be special cases. 


ip the receiver relay of variation in^the phase relation 
between the primary currents exciting the transmitter 
and receiver. It is evident that, in'the case of a 
"through” short-circuit current, there is no risk of 
the receiver relay failing to pick up as the currents are 
identical. In the case of a short-circuit on the line, 
the relay should not pick up. It can be seen that there 
must be a difference of at least 45 deg. between the two 
currents before this can occur. 

Three-Phase Circuit 

In order to apply this arrangement to the protection 
of a three-phase line, it is not necessary to use three 
carrier current equipments. All that is required is to 
furnish an arrangement of primary windings such that 
any possible fault condition will energize the plate 
transformer. 

It will be necessary to bring the carrier apparatus into 
action on the occurrence of the following currents. We 
may refer to the three phase as A, B, and C. 



Fig. 31 Three-Phase Diagram op Connections 


Through Current 
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Pig. 10—Effect of Phase Relation Between Receivee 

AND TbaNSMITTEB 

however, wdiere the fault is fed from each end through 
circuits having different impedance power factors which 
may result in some slight departure from this phase 
relation, and this possibility has been studied. Fig. 10 
is a polar curve which shows the affect on the qurrent 


Three-phase fault on A B C 
Fault between lines A B 
Fault between lines B C 
Fault between lines A C 
Groimd fault A 

Ground fault B 

Ground fault C 

The minimum number of exciting windings which 
will enable each of these conditions to furnish energy 
is three. By providing, therefore, three windings, of 
dissimilar numbers of turns, each of the above cases 
will set up a resultant excitation of the transformer. 
The magnitude of this resultant will’ necessarily vary 
according to which of the above conditions holds. 
Since, due to the glow tube, the carrier-current system 
operates over an exceptional current range, this varia¬ 
tion will be of no moment, provided that the minimum 
excitation,—that is, when the least effective combination 
of turns results,—^is sufficient. 

It is very often an advantage to be able to furnish 
more sensitive operation in the case of ground faults 
than where the trouble arises from a short between 
lines. Moreover, a ground fault, limited in magnitude, 
perhaps, by an earthing resistance or maybe by the high 
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reactance or resistance of the abnormal return path, 
may not cause complete reversal of the current if an 
appreciable load is present. 

Thus, it may be desirable to so arrange the means 
whereby the flow of current controls the carrier apparatus 



Fig. 12—Carrier-Current Transmitter and Receiver— 
Three Phase Diagram 

that a groimd fault has a preponderating influence. 
We may do this by furnishing two windings of equal 
turns connected directly in the current transformer 
secondary circuit and one of an increased number of 
turns connected in the neutral circuit of the three- 
current transformers. 

Three tripping relays and three filament relays are 



Fig. 13—Cakeier-Ctjrrent and Relay, Panel 

employed. In each case, one may conveniently be a 
ground relay which may be set to operate at a lower 
value of overload than the others. The general ar¬ 
rangement is shown in Fig. 11. 

The complete connections for one end only are given 
in Pig. 12. It should be noted that the glow tube is 


energized by all kinds of faults. Therefore, while the 
primary current at which the glow tube comes into 
operation will vary according to the nature of the fault, 
the glow tube will always regulate all the plate and other 
voltages at the appropriate values corresponding to the 
turns on the several windings. 

Conclusion 

This system will furnish protection substantially 
equivalent to that which may be obtained with a pilot 
wire system, provided that the lowest phase-fault 
current at which it is desired to operate, is not less than 
the normal rated current of the line. In the case of 
ground faults, it is possible to obtain operation at lower 
values than full-load current. 



Fig. 14—Carrier-Current and Relay Panel, Rear View 
WITH Cover Removed 

In cases where it is required to take care of phase- 
fault, short-circuit currents, which are less than full 
load, it is desirable to install additional filament relays 
to avoid continuous operation of the tubes during nor¬ 
mal load conditions. 

The apparatus may be operated from bushing trans¬ 
formers as well as from standard types of current 
transformers. 

Tests have been made on a 66-kv. line about 30 
mi. in length. The apparatus was excited from 
standard bushing transformers. Actual short circuits, 
both between phases and to ground, were'O.pplied to 
the line itself or at neighboring locations. The system 
performed satisfactorily with fault currents which 
ranged from 200 to 1700 amperes. 

Pigr 13 shows a front view of the equipment which 
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'was employed for these tests. The upper section of 
the panel carries all the carrier-current transmitter and 
receiver apparatus and instruments indicating the 
filament voltage of the tubes, the transmitter output 
current and the receiver relay current. The tuning 
adjustments can be seen in the photograph. 

On the middle section are the filament relays, trip 
relays, and filament rheostats. 

The receiver relay is mounted on the lower section 
which also carries the filament and test switches. 

The carrier apparatus may be seen more clearly in 
the rear view Fig, 14. This section is normally pro¬ 
tected by a cover. Back of the center section are 
mounted the plate transformer and the plate voltage 
regulating glow tubes of which two are shown in the 
illustration. 


Discussion 

E. R. Stauffacher: This novel and effective system of trans¬ 
mission-line protection offers great promise for lines operating at 
high voltage with a long-distance between stations. 

It was my privilege last March to witness some of the tests of 
this equipment on the Ohio Power Company’s system in the 
section of the system located near Zanesville and between 
the substations known as Newmark and Crooksville. This 
carrier-current pilot system of protection was applied to a 
66-kv. line between the above stations and the stations were 
separated a distance of 35 mi. The tests were made on a rainy 
Sunday, and fourteen tests in aU were made by means of putting 
short circuits within the section protected, and exterior to the 
section protected. The short circuits were phase-to-phase and 
phase-to-ground. There was, with possibly one exception, suc¬ 
cessful operation in all cases. When the short circuits were 
applied exterior to the section protected, the carrier-current 
system of protection kept this section in service; when the short 
circuit was within the section protected it eliminated this section 
and the short circuit promptly from the system. 

One of the tests was particularly outstanding,—Test No. 6. 
This was a phase-to-phase short circuit between phases 1 and 2, 
was exterior to the section protected, and was rather severe, 
the current from one side of the system being 285 amperes, at 66 
kv., and from another side 1785 amperes at 66 kv. The total 
amounts to a short circuit of about 230,000 kv-a. 

While that is not so great as may be encountered on this sys¬ 
tem, still it is a sizable short circuit and for that particular 
system was enough to result in a very heavy jolt. It was quite 
interesting to notice the swaying or oscillation of the system for 
several seconds after the short circuit occurred. I believe that 
about 10 swayings were observed, swinging back and forth on 
the ammeter, where thousands of Mlowatts were being exchanged 
across the section protected by this carrier-current protective 
system—and this section remained intact and stayed in service. 

That would have been a very severe test for any directional- 
relay form of protection, and I doubt if the lines would have 
stayed in, for the current was sufficiently great to indicate that 
the short circuit was in that particular section, and the direction 
of current dow was from one side to the other. 

The carrier current was apparently fast enough to keep up 
with the swayngs back and forth, and the section did not trip 
out. 

In conclusion, as I stated before, it appears to me that this 
system offers great promise. From the observation of the tests 
it looks as if there was something to be desired in regard to speed. 
The author informs me that the speed of operation can Ije in- 
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creased appreciably by the preheating of the 'filament and con¬ 
tinuous excitation of the plate. 

In this particular test 50 per cent preheating of the filament 
was used, but the time can be cut down, by means of 100 
per cent heating of the filament. Here is a case where it^is 
necessary to balance the life of the tubes against the necessity for 
extra speed in eliminating trouble from the system. We are 
finding out that the elimination of a fault from the system with¬ 
out making the system unstable, is largely dependent upon speed 
and my only suggestion to the manufacturers is that they do all 
they can to speed up operation of this very unique system of 
differential protection. 

Roy Wilkins: (by letter) In protection against line faults 
there are two major conditions: 

1st: Where the short-circuit current, either between the phases 
or from phase to ground, is several times the normal load current, 
such as is found in distribution systems in metropolitan areas. 

2nd: Where the short-circuit currents are comparable to, or 
less than, the normal current in the line. Such conditions apply 
to high-voltage transmission lines, particularly with regard to 
current from phase to ground, the case most common in practise. 

^ The paper by Mr. Fitzgerald presents a method beautifully 
simple for applying differential protection to transmission lines. 
Differential protection has been developed to its highest per¬ 
fection in England, and a general study of the English methods, 
difficulties, and results is valuable to anyone interested in relays. 

I should like to point out from a practical standpoint some of 
the difficulties that will be encountered before the carrier-current 
pilot system can be universally applied to large high-voltage 
networks. Judging from considerable carrier-current experience 
with all available present-day makes on extreme high-voltage 
lines it can be stated that at present existing relay systems are 
far more reliable than carrier-current installations. 

In view of its extra cost, the carrier-current installation 
to be desirable must give superior performance. Some means 
must be secured to eliminate the phase-relation troubles men¬ 
tioned in the paper, because the charging current on a 200-mi. 
220-kv. line is often half as great as full-load current, and at low 
or medium loads may be more than the in-phase current at either 
end of the line, depending on operating conditions. 

It is a perfectly practical condition to have more than 45 deg. 
between such currents for normal conditions. Lower-voltage 
networks have relatively little of such troubles. 

^ Another difficulty is that the current in phase-to-groiind short 
circuits greatly varies in power factor, depending upon the 
location and character of the trouble. 

Relays at present in use for ground protection are so connected 
as to trip in a given direction selectively on as low as see. and 
on the Pacific Gas & Electric system of some 5000 mi. of line, 
60-kv. and above, last year, for over 1500 operations, there was 
no indication of a faulty operation of a ground relay. 

Phase relays depending upon combinations of voltage and cur¬ 
rent do not present nearly so clean-cut a record. 

Finally, the operating time must come down from the present 
standards a very great way down,—as a perusal of several of 
the high-tension papers presented will show. ^ 

Differential protection is one of the most desirable forms 
known,^ and outside the various split conductors and enclosed 
pilot wires used on low tension, the carrier system* is the initial 
attempt to adapt it to high tension. It is to be hoped that it 
can be developed to overcome most, if not all, of its present 
limitations. 

Philip Sporn: (by letter) As pointed out by Mr. Fit2:gerald, 
the differential method of protection of generator and trans¬ 
former windings has become almost universal and is the only 
standard and proper method of protecting these important pieces 
of equipment. The use of the differential circuit in protecting 
buses has also come very prominently to the foreground within 
the last four or five years. Abroad, the differential scheme has 
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been employed to protect transmission lines biit it bas never 
found very much favor here and in the main I believe this 
instinctive engineering act, if you wish to call it that, has been 
fully justified. If a pilot line is made more reliable than the 
transmission line, and it must be that to stand up under con¬ 
ditions that would cause the breakdown of the transmission line, 
then the cost involved becomes so great that economically it 
becomes prohibitive. If it is not to be built with the same 
degree of reliability then it is of no use to go to the scheme. The 
use of carrier eliminates the main reason why the pilot scheme 
has not found favor here up till now. 

To those of us who have had actual experience in trying to 
obtain selective action on a loop involving four or five, and 
sometimes six, stations, by the use of reverse-power and induc¬ 
tion-type relays only, and who have actually been trying to 
obtain another 10 cycles differential between two stations, and 
have ^own the disappointment that goes with chasing tlirough 
a set of relay time settings only to find at the very end that there 
is one condition under wliich the apparently perfect set of 
settings would not work, the idea of getting a method of cutting 
down by one or tAvo, the number of stations that avouIcI have to be 
made so to differentiate will certainly be Avelcomo. 

It is hoped that actual operating experience will bear out all 
the fond hopes that we haA^o for tJiis scheme. On this, as well 
as on the question of tests referred to by Mr. Pitzgei*a.ld, Ave may 
have something to place before the Institute within the next 
year or so. 

One other aspect of the differential scheme of protection that 
ought to be pointed out is the lightning aspect. 

Operating experience obtained within the last four or five years 
on systems where, umler conditions of short circuit or flashover, 
currents in the neighborhood of 3000 to 5000 amperes can be 
pumped into the point of flashover on a transmission vi'ire, has 
definitely shoAvn tliat if the trouble is cleared Avitlnn a certain 
minimum time, little burning, if any, will result. T think it can 
be definitely stated that on systems such as mentioned, if this 
time is kept below 1 to 1sec. no trouble need bo anticipated. 
Further, if the time is made as high as sec., trouble is to be 
exi^eeted almost always. Now here is an arrangement that in a 
loop system alloAvs the clearing of a case of trouble within a 
period say of 2 to sec. The contribution of such a device 
to continuity of service, if it develops satisfactorily, is bound to 
be enormous. 

L.F. Fullers A i)rotective gap is placed around the carrier- 
current ti*ap so that surges on the transmission line will not pass 
through the trap but will jump the small gap and pass on. This 
gap is not shown in Figs. 2 and 11 of the paper. 

A. S. Fitzgeralds Mr. Stauffaoher has made reference to the 
speed of operation of this form of protective apparatus. In the 
first trial installation of this system no especial effort Avas 
directed toward attaining any great speed of tripping. We 
concerned ourselves mainly with an investigation of the operating 
characteristics of carrier current in this new field of aiiplication. 


As Mr. Stauffaoher indicates, the speed of tripping of this 
apparatus is not limited to the half-second mentioned in the 
paper, where reference was made to a circuit in which the over- 
current relays, which initiate the operation of the carrier-current 
equipment, were connected so as to control the filament voltage. 

Substantial reduction in time can be obtained if, instead, 
we connect these relays so that they complete the plate-voltage 
circuit instead of the filament supply. This is now being done 
in the ease of the equipment which the paper describes. The 
filaments are run continuously, but since the plate voltage is 
not normally applied to the tube, no emission can take place 
except when the protective equipment is actually brought into 
operation. The life of the tubes, of coimse, depends largely 
upon the length of time during which there is emission from the 
filaments. 

Mr. Wilkins restricts his remarks to the conditions which 
are encountered when this system is applied to very high-voltage 
lines. It is assumed that he has principally in mind systems 
operating at 220 lev. 

Mr. Willdns entertains some doubt as to tiie reliability of 
carrier-current equipment. The number of carrier-current 
communication installations now in service in the United States 
on systems up to 132 kv. must exceed 200, and this figure surely 
suggests that a liigh order of reliability has been attained. The 
amount of carrier-current equipment at present installed on 
220-kv. lines does not seem sufficient for final conclusions to be 
draAvn as to the results which can be obtained at this voltage. 
Mr. Willfins will also appreciate that the function which the 
caiTier current is called upon to perform, is, in the present 
application, very much simpler than that neee.ssary in the case 
of carrier-current telephony. There is no question of calling, 
nor are there any problems of modulation. Furthermore, the 
transmission of earner is restricted to the simplest case of a 
single length of line instead of having to carry right across a 
complicated network. 

The author finds himself in agreement with Mr. Willdns when 
he points out that the application of carrier-current protection 
to 220-Jcv, circuits will involve the consideration of conditions not 
met with at lower pressures, and especially in respect to his 
remarks on the advantages of ground relays in comparison with 
phase relays. It is not unlikely that the ultimate solution will 
be found in a carrier-current system envisaging ground faults 
principally, if not exclusively. 

The question of cunrent-phase relation is, perhaps, rather 
too invoWed to discuss through the present medium but it may 
be pointed out that the curve given in Pig, 10 is the re¬ 
sult of specific design based upon an estimate of the probable 
general condition. It is possible to furnish different character¬ 
istics if circumstances should require them. 

The author shares with Mr. Sporn the hope that this system 
may ultimately prove to be a real help in the operation of large 
power systems. 



Coupling Capacitors for Carrier Current 

.Applications 
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Synopsis. Coupling to high-voltage transmission lines for 
purposes oj carrier-current communication was first universally 
made hy means of coupling wires. This type of coupling usually 
required high-power tmnsmiiting equipment, hut when coupling 
capacitors ivere substituted it was possible to reduce the carrier 
input to the line without affecting the received signal strength The 
paper gives an approximate method for determining the effectiveness 
of coupling wires and coupling capacitors. No attempt is made at 


refinements in calculations as it is only desired to show the effect of 
stray capacity. Curves show the change in practise from coupling 
wires to coupling capacitors. It is estimated that by the early part of 
1928 the total number of the two types of coupling will he equal. 
The electrical characteristics for different types of insulation used in 
coupling capacitors, based on test results is given. Some important 
points of design for the new cable capacitor are included. 


Approximate Method for Determining 
Effectiveness of Coupling 

A simple mathematical treatment only is necessary 
to show the effect of stray capacity. Prom 
experimental data it has been determined that 
the impedance of a single long transmission line to car¬ 
rier frequencies is of the magnitude of the surge -im¬ 
pedance of the line, and that this high-frequency 
impedance acts as a straight ohmic resistance load. 
It has also been shown that ground losses are relatively 
small for interphase coupling. In the following calcu- 
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Fig. 1—Diagramatic Illustration of Coupling-Wire 
Installation 

lations, therefore, the carrier-frequency impedance of 
the transmission line will be treated as a resistance and 
the ground resistance will be neglected. 

Fig. 1 is a diagramatic representation of a coupling 
wire installation. It is assumed that the power conduc¬ 
tors are horizontally spaced on 12 ft. centers and the two 

coupling wires are 10 ft. below the two outside power 
——-- •• 

1. Engineer, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A, I, E. E., 
Del Monte, Calif., Sept. 13-16,1927. 


conductors. The ground plane is assumed to be 40 ft. 
below the coupling wires. For such a coup ling-wire 
installation, the useful capacity between a 1500-ft. 
coupling wire and the power conductor is approximately 
the capacity between A B minus the capacity of A C 
which is: 

Ca = 0.00205 - 0.00178 = 0.00027 ptL 
The stray capacities A D and A E between the coupling 

, Cj-.00027 Mfd 
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J=60000Cycles 

Fia. 2 Equivalent Circuit tor Coupling-Wire 
Installation 

wires and to ground are of the order of 0.0018 /if. 
The equivalent circuit of this coupling-wire installation 
is represented in Pig. 2. 

Let 

Carrier frequency 
60,000 cycles. 

Applied carrier-frequency potential 
100 volts. 

Stray capacity between coupling wires and 
ground 

0.0018 fM f. 

1470 ohms at 60,000 cycles. 

Effective capacity of one coupling wire to the 
power conductor. 

0.00027 IX L 

9800 ohms at 60,000 cycles. 

Co 

0.00027 }x f. 

9800 ohms at 60,000 cycles. 

Equivalent high-frequency resistance of the 
transmission line. 

500 ohms. 

Impedance using coupling wires. 


/ = 
E = 


Cl = 


C. 


C., = 


Tq 
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= Impedance using coupling capacitors. 
Then for coupling wires (Fig. 2) : 


Z 


ZiZ^ 

Z\ + Zi 


Where 

Zx = o-yi470 

Z 2 = 500 - y (2 X 9800) = 500 - j 19600 
Then 

Z = 67.4-y 1360 
And 

Z = VWIA- + 1M5^ 

= 1360 ohms. 

Therefore 


100 

= 1360 ~ 0.0737 amperes fed into network 

where coupling wires are used. 

With properly designed and installed coupling ca¬ 
pacitors, the stray capacity effects are very small and 
vary considerably with each particular installation. 
By properly arranged circuits, the capacitance between 
lead-in wires is relatively small. The stray field be¬ 
tween units is also small with proper mechanical 
spacing. Therefore, we will neglect these stray 
capacities for purposes of calculating the current re¬ 
quired using coupling capacitors. 

Pig. 3 represents the equivalent circuit for a coupling- 
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Fig. 3—Equivalent Circuit fob Coupinq-Capacitor 
Installation 


100 

19600 


= 0.0051 amperes fed into network 


where capacitors are used. 

We will define the effectiveness of coupling as a per 
cent ratio: 


Y 


Useful Current 
Total Current 


X 100 


Then 

0.0051 

^ “ 0.0737 ^ 


F* 


6.92 per cent for coupling wires. 


0.0051 

0.0051 


X 100 


= 100 per cent for coupling capacitors. 

As previously stated, there is a small stray-capacity 



Fig. 4 Curves Showing Number of Caurier-Cuuhent 
Installations, Using Coupling Wires and Coupling 
Capacitors in the United States 

effect when coupling capacitors are used and, therefore, 
the effective coupling is not actually 100 per cent, but 
is believed to lie somewhere between 80 and 100 per 
cent. 


capacitor installation. In order that the calculations 
may be compared directly wnth those obtained using 
coupling wires, the same effective coupling to the power 
conductor is assumed as before. 

Thus for coupling capacitors (Fig. 3): 

21 = 500-y 19600 

Z^ .= V500' -f 19600' 

— 19600 ohms. 

Hence 



Change in Coupling Practise 
From the relative effectiveness of coupling wires 
and coupling capacitors, it is not surprising that the 
change in practise from coupling wires to capacitors has 
been rapid. Up to the beginning of the year of 1924 
there were no coupling capacitor installations in the 
United States. Fig. 4 shows the number of carrier- 
current installations using coupling wires and capaci¬ 
tors. Out of a total of 43 installations at the beginning 
of the year of 1924, all used coupling wjpes. At the 
end of 1924, there were 11 installations using capacitors 
and 97 using coupling wires. At the close of 1927, 
it is estimated there will be 130 installations using 
coupling capacitors and 145 installatioi|s using coupling 






wires; and that in the early part of 1928 there will be as 
many carrier-current installations using coupling ca¬ 
pacitors as those using coupling wires. 

Types op Coupling Capacitoks 

loui distinct types of coupling capacitors are manu¬ 
factured in the United States: 

1. Mica 

2. Porcelain 

3. Oil Filled Cable 

4. Oil Filled Tank 

Uoth the mica and the porcelain type use low-voltage 
unit construction, that is, the individual units are rated 
at a definite voltage and capacity. For higher voltage 
installations series-parallel combinations are used for 
obtaining the proper voltage and capacitance rating. 
Some ol the characteristics of capacitors, using l,hese 
different types of dielectrics, ai-e tabulated as follows: 


ments. The cable capacitor. Fig. 6, consists of a short 
length of paper-insulated oil-filled cable bent into a loop, 
the free ends of which are stripped of their lead sheaths and 
brought up through wiping sleeves and electrostatic 
shields into a porcelain shell, where they terminate in a 
common terminal. The lead sheath of the cable is 
attached to the carrier-current output transformer. 
The whole structure is filled with vacuum-treated oil 
and hermetically sealed from the atmo.sphere, so that 
changing weather conditions do not affect in any way 
the dielectric strength of the insulation. An expanding: 
metallic reservoir is attached to the capacitor which 
takes care of the expansion and contraction of the oil 
caused by temperature changes. 

Fig. 6 is a cross-section drawing showing the general 
details of construction of thecable capacitor for 110,000- 
volt service. 

i liese capacitors may be mounted on the transmission 


TAIUJ UATION o e test data TAKEU on (..OOl Mf. OOUimiNG UONDENSERS USING VAUIOUS TYPES OF JUELEOTUIOS 


OoudpiiHcr 

Typo insulation 

Voltage 

rating 

Power-factor 
per cent 
at 1000 
cycles 

IflasliovfM* 

00 cycles wot 
r. m. s. volts 

PlashovfH" 

GO cycles dry 
r. in. s. volts 

Imimlso 
Htrongtli 
(Jrost kv. 

Impulse' 

ratio- 

1 

a 

4 

Muia 

Poroolain 

Oil-fillod ca))lo 

Tanic typo (oil and barriors) 

110,000 
i:i 2 ,ooo 
110,000 

110,000 

0,10 

1. G70 

0. GOO 

0. GOO 

290,000 

200,000 

GSG.OOO 

284,000 

019,000 

055,000 

800 

000/400 

800 

1000/1100 

0.97 

0.75/0.99 

1.78 

1.99/2.19 


On account of lower first cost for medium voltages, 
the mica and porcelain capacitors have been generally 
installed on circuits up to and including 66 kv. The oil- 
filled cable capacitor has a field of application for poten- 


tower by providing a suitable structural-steel bracket, 
placed on a base mounting as shown in Fig. 6 a, or set up 
on a framework depending upon the particular require- 
mentsjof the customer. In the majority of cases the 



Flo. 5—:i’ANK-tJAI’AC!ITOK INSTALLATION ON SOUTHERN 
California Edison System 


tials above 66 kv. The oil-filled tank capacitors are 
available for 110-kv., 132-kv., and 220-kv. circuits. 
The 100-kv. and 220-kv. sizes have been in service for a 
period of approaching two years on several systems 
throughout the country. Both the Pacific Gas and 
Electric and Southern California Edison systems are 
equipped with 220-kv. capacitors. 

Cable Capacitors 

Th e cable and tank^ capacitors, Pig. 5, are new develop- 

2. For purposes of brevity it has been necessary to omit 
the description, of the tank capacitor but it is planned to present 
a paper on this type of capacitor at a later date. 



Fig. 6—CAULii) Couping Capacitor foe 110-Kv. Transmission 

System 

operator will wish to mount the unit outdoor on* the 
steel transmission tower, since the weight of the 
capacitor 1000-lb.—^permits this, and it may be thus 
placed in a very convenient position at a minimum cost. 
Connection to the line is then simple and direct; the 
unit is far enough up so that no surrounding fence is 
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required to protect against marauders, and periodic 
examination is not handicapped. 

The voltage of cable-type capacitors is limited only 
by the voltage rating of available cable. At the present 
writing, the highest voltage commercial cable is 132 kv., 
but 154-kv. “^ble is now being built for capacitors of 
this rating, and specifications on 220-kv. cable for a 
proposed 220-kv. cable-type capacitor have been 
prepared. For the time being, it is not contemplated 
that the cable-type capacitor will be developed for 
voltages below 66 kv. because at the lower voltages 
the cost is higher than for some other t 3 q)es of 
capacitors. 

The porcelains used on these units are similar to those 
used for standard oil-filled bushings for power appara¬ 
tus; so that uniformity of practise in this respect is 
preserved. 

At first glance it might appear that cable capacitors 



have considerable inductance due to the loop of cable, 
but a little thought shows that there is no external 
magnetic field if connection to the lead sheath is made 
at the top, for then at every cross-section of the cable 
the current ill sheath and conductor is of the same 
magnitude, and the magnetic flux is therefore confined 
to the space between conductor and sheath. On the 
assumption of a* linear distribution of current from the 
terminal to the low point of the cable loop where the 
current is zero, (for reasons of symmetry), the total 
storgd magnetic ena:gy corresponds to an equivalent 
inductance equal to only l/12th that between the 
conductor and sheath of the active length of cable 
employed. This is about 6 X 10‘» henry per ft. 

The specially treated paper used in the construction 
of this cable gives it a capacitance of about 73.2 x 10'‘ 
fi‘f. per it. Therefore less than 14 ft. of cable has 




Fio, 7 —Cross-Sbcjion of Cable Capacitor 
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the required capacitance of 0.001 ii f. for coupling 
purposes. From 75 per cent to 85 per cent of the total 
capacitance is in the external loop of cable for the 0.001 
IJi f. units. 

In the manufacture of cable capacitors it is important 
that the bending of the cable be done without wrinkling 
the paper dielectric. For this reason bending forms are 
used for shaping the cable loop. The transition from 
the several lead sheaths of the cable is effected by- 
applying (on a taper) varnished cambric tape over¬ 
laid with copper braid until a diameter is reached 



Pig. S —Internal Construction of Carle Capacitor 


at which a layer of oil may be introduced without 
exceeding the allowable radial gradient for oil, see 
Fig. 8. At this diameter a smoothly flared conical 
shield continues the metal surface until it intersects 
the wall of the casing. The function of this shield is 
to increase the thickness of the oil layer at such a 
^gradual rate that excessive longitudinal stresses are 
avoided. When the flare of the shields has opened out 
to a sufficient diameter, the varnished cambric is again 
tapered down to the surface of the cable paper. A small 
porcelain spacer is inserted to preserve the proper spacing 
and then a double wrapping of varnished cambric tape 
applied to serve both as a mechanical binder and to 
relieve the radial stress on the oil, which increases as the 
ground shield inside the bushing shell is approached. 

The sheet-iron casing is oval shaped at the bottom 
where it bolts to the wiping sleeves, and then gradually 
changes to a circle at the top where it meets the bushing 
shell. The shape and dimensions of this casing have 
considerable influence on the design. The slope of its 
walls must not differ enough from the slope of the insu¬ 
lation to cause excessive longitudinal gradients, and 
must have sufficient clearance to prevent excessive 
circumferential stresses. 

It is important that there always be a positive oil 
pressure inside the capacitor, so that no air or moisture 
can enter. For this purpose a pressure reservoir, 
actuated by an internal mechanism, keeps the oil under 
a pressure above that of the atmosphere. The reservoir 
is filled at the factory in such a manner as to compen¬ 
sate for the yearly temperature variation at its 
destination. 

On the en4 castings of the pressure reservoirs there are 
four small radially projecting guides, which center the 
reservoir inside its sheet-iron cover. This cover has two 
celluloid windows through which the position of the 
reservoir may be observed. A terminal is welded tp the 


top of the reservoir cover, for connection to the trans¬ 
mission line. 

Vacuum Treatment and Oil Filling 
In a piece of apparatus of this kind intended for 
satisfactory operation over an indefinite period of time 
without attention, except for an occasiorfel inspection, 
it is of primary importance that its interior insulation 
be absolutely free from moisture and air. For this 
reason, hermetically sealed cable capacitors are sub¬ 
jected to a very elaborate and efficient system of factory 
inspection and vacuum treatment. The bushing shell, 
casing, and pressure reservoir are individually tested 
with oil under pressure. During assembly every 
precaution is taken to keep the internal parts clean 
and free from moisture or foreign material. 

When the capacitor has been assembled, a connection 



to a vacuum pump is made at the top of the bushing, 
with the pressure reservoir removed. A vacuum of 
200 to 500 microns^ absolute pressure is maintained 
during the treatment, at the end of which the capacitor 
is ready for filling with No. 10-C transil oil at 120 deg. ‘ 
cent, which has been kept at that temperature and 
under vacuum for 20 hours previous to the filling of the 
capacitor. This oil must test 30 kv. or better between 
one inch diameter disks spaced 0.1 in. apart. 

During the entire vacuum treatment the temperature 

3. There are 25,000 microns per inch of mercury. 
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of the cable is maintained at 100 deg. cent, on the outer 
lead sheath and at about 140 deg. cent, on the conductor 
by circulating currents in the cable as the secondary of a 
transformer. 

The filled capacitors are allowed to cool for several 
hours under'^a pressure head of 5 lb. per sq. in. After 
cooling, they are disconnected from the oil and vacuum 
system and hermetically sealed with their pressure 
reservoirs. Before sealing, the reservoirs are expanded 
by oil pressure to the necessary height. 


Discussion 

E« R. Stauffacher: Pig. 5 shows the installation of the 
tank-type of coupling capacitors at the Laguna-Bell Substation 
of the Southern California Edison Company. There is a similar 
installation at Big Creek No. 3 which totals four units of capac¬ 
itors for the system. In both of the stations the units are 
oonnected to one of the two 220-kv. busses. This equipment 
has been in service for about a year and has been thoroughly 
satisfactory in its performance. There was some apprehension 
at first as to whether or not it was advisable to connect a new 
and untried piece of equipment to the 220-kv. bus but our experi¬ 
ence shows tliat it is as reliable as any other apparatus designed 
for the same operating voltage. You can see that it gives a much 
more finished and workmanlike job than is possible with over¬ 
head wire coupling. It is of interest to note the statement 
regarding the effectiveness of coupling where the coupling wires 
are credited wdth a 7 per cent effectiveness of coupling while the 
effectiveness of the coupling capacitors is rated somewhere 
between 80 and 100 per cent. 

The cable coupling capacitor has not been used on our 220-kv. 
line and we have no experience to relate concerning it. How¬ 
ever, for voltages lying between 66 kv. and 154 kv., it should 
prove to be a means of maldng an effective and compact coupling. 

Wm. Dubilier: (by letter) I should like to point out certain 
facts concerning condensers for high-voltage operations: 

There is no question as to the superiority of mica as a dielec¬ 
tric in a condenser over any other dielectric at present available. 
It must be remembered that mica is the only dielectric known 
which does not deteriorate with time, under electrostatic 
pressures. 

Mica condensers are so constructed that the potentials are 
subdivided in such a way that individual units carry 1000 volts 
or less; therefore, the high-voltage problems, such as ionization 
in the condenser unit, corona effects and other difficulties that 
may be developed due to impurities of artificial dielectric 
material, as used in cables and porcelain, are not present with 
mica. 

For the purpose of carrier-wave coupling, the mica condenser 
has been standardized in units of 22,000 volts. For higher 
voltages a number of those units is connected in series, elimi¬ 
nating the use pi extremely high-voltage insulators necessary 
with all other types. 

Moreover, this unit construction permits keeping only one or 
two units as spares, requiring considerably less investment, as 
compared to the types where the condenser unit is designed for 
line voltage. 

Conditions in Europe, especially in territories surrounding 
Switzerland, are much more severe than are generally experienced 
in this country, and the electric rafiroads and power supply 
companies (such, for instance, as the Chemin de fer du Midi) 
have been experimenting for many years wdth every known 
insulating material, and have finally adopted mica condensers 
as the most suitable in practically all of their installations operat- 
ii^ at 60,000 volts. These capacitors have now been operating 
with great satisfaction for several years. 


A carrier-wave coupling condenser developed in this country 
is shown in the accompanying Fig. 1, The four separate units 
are clearly seen mounted on top of each other. Such an instal¬ 
lation would be suitable for 88,000 volts; for higher voltages units 
might be added, one for each 22,000 volts. 

Fig. 2, herewith, shows an actual installation at the Sunnyside 
Substation, Ohio Power Company, Canton, Ohio, one of the 
properties of the American Gas & Electric Company, installed 
on their 132,000-volt circuit between Canton, Ohio, and Philo, 




Fig. 2—Coupling Condensers on 132-Kv. Line 

Sunnyside Substation, Ohio Power Oo,, Oanton, Ohio, ono of the proper¬ 
ties of the American Gas and Electric Oo; Installed on their 132,000-volt 
circuit between Oanton, Ohio and Philo, Ohio, March 1925. This installa¬ 
tion consists of two columns, six 22,000-volt units in series per phase. 

Ohio, March, 1925. This installation consists of two columns, 
six 22,000-volt units in series per phase. 

A number of installations of this nature is at present scattered 
over the country, and so far the results have fully justified the 
theoretical considerations which have led to the choice of mica 
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condonscrs in preference to other types. Some of the installa¬ 
tions have been in continuous use for about three years, and as 
the carrier-wave connecting system is the link which must be as 
nearly trouble-proof as possible, it is interesting to note that the 
majority of the installations have had no trouble whatever, while 
in ot tier cases the trouble has been due to lightning strokes. 

Philip Sporn: (by letter) Mr. Belt has touched upon the 
question of the increased use of coupling capacitors as against 
coupling wires and has stressed, as a reason for that, the fact that 
capacitors have greater olToetivenoss. I should like to point out 
however, that while effo(',tivonGss has undoubtedly a considerable 
amount to ilo witli their ineroasing use, there is another factor 
whicli ho has failed to ])oiut out. This factor has to do with 
liglitiling tind while lightning is poidiaps a subject that does not 
give much si^rious trouble in C'alifornia, in the Past and in the 
Mi{l-\\(‘st it is a sulijoct that gives us many a sleejiless night. 

Tlifi worlc of Peek and othor.s has shown tlnit the ground wiro 
is d('cid(‘{lly useful and vctv often an almost necessary part of a 
transmission lino where lightning is much of a factor. The 
kiydonograph work carried on by the various companies in the 
last two years ba,s strengthened tlia-t viewpoint. However,’ 
wh('r(*as a ground wire is iirqiortant on the line itself, it becomes 
doubly so at the two toriniuals of the line whore aj)])aratua has 
to bn taki'ii care of. Now what has been the iiractise witli regard 
to coupling wirc's'* In placets wliero the line has been di^signod 
for one or two ground wires, the invariablo practise has hemi to 
take the la.st four or live spans of the ground wire, insulate it, 
and it as c()U])ling condmiter. Prom the standpoint of tho 
(ioupling wiro, this seiuned the logical thing to do, Imt from tho 
standpoint of tho line a,s a whole, it was decidedly tho wrong 
thing. The result, of course, was to give a lino witli a rising 
surg(‘ iiupeihince at tlie two (uids and tho consequent increment 
in tho st(M)]>rieHS of any wave front as it apiiroached the station. 
This is th(i riwcrso of tho ideal aimed for, namely the decreasing 
impedance at the two ends. Viewed in this light, tho decision 
botwemi tho coupling wires and coupling condensers is not very 
difficult. W(^ have something like 22 carrier installations on our 
132“kv. system and this involves coupling to approximately 
34 dilieront lines' practically all of which are made through 
coujiling capacitors. In the vast majority of cases tho dGcisiori 
to go to coupling capacitors was influenced to a considerable 
degree by tho eonsideratiems outlined above. 

From the data on impulse strength of the various typos out¬ 


lined l)y Mr. Belt, it would appear that tlia tank typo would lio 
the most ideal capacitor. Unfortunately, however, it has the 
drawback that it is also the most ox])onsive pno. Looking for 
the next best, wo find tliat for a given rating, the mica ami oil- 
filled cable type.s have about the same impulse strength but the 
impulse ratios are decidedly different. It would appear there¬ 
fore that the mica, if it could have GO-cycle flt^liover value cut 
down without affecting its impulse flashovor, might very well 
compote with tlie cable typo. In this respo<tt, liowevor, tho 
general characteristics of the mica are not sufficicmtly well known 
and it would scorn decidedly worth while to have more work done 
on tho subject, pjirticulaiiy as in tlio prostuit stage mica, from a 
standpoint of cost, would be decidedly the choice ovc'r cable. 
As regards tlio por<jelain-t 3 q)(^ condenser (a tyi>t^ not discussed 
by Mr. Belt), this condenser utilizes maUwials tliat have lieon 
longest known and tried in tho elecfrical circuit but in tlie ]3rosont 
stage of dovolo])ni 0 iit it certainly does not look as if it is ready 
to go on a system where high standards of safety a.rn ihnnanded. 
More work ouglii to bo <lono on it. 

T. A. E, Belt: Very (*.ompliile tests at bO cyck^s and impulse 
wore made in order to choclc expirimenUdly ehvffrical strength 
of ])oth Fie cab]G-ty[)o and Uuik-f>ypn capacitors. Therefore, 
Mr. Htauffaclier took little chance in coiiiK'iding the tank-typo 
capa-citors directly to th<3 bus at Laguna Hell and Big (k*eek No, 3. 

Mica is a good dielectric for certain iipplication.s, hut it has an 
(>l)joctioTiablo (diaractoristic wlhcli Mr. J^uhilicr did not bring 
out in his discussion; nann^y, the ]>roparty of hreaicing down on 
stoop wave front,s, such as lightning, at a Jowm* value of potential 
than its maximum bO-cyclo breakdown. 'Ihiis characteristic 
makes it nocossary to ovor-insulate a coupling condimser, using 
mica for bO cycles in order to liavo it stand up in siu’vico on a 
transmission lino which is subjected to liglitning impulse voltagiis. 
There is no measurable deterioration of an oil dielectric such as 
used in tho cablo-typo and tank-ty])C capacitors. 

In gonoral, American practise has not followed European 
Iiractise, owing to the fact that operating nupiinunents in this 
country are different fi'om those in T0uro])e and griiabu' rcsiiabiiity 
is required. 

I wish to acknowledge the help given by Fj. V. Bmviey of tho 
Iligh-Voltago Bushing Dcqiartment of tins Chmeral JFectrks 
Company in the proi>aratioii of tliis paper. 1 also wish to state 
that tho (lovolopment of tho cabl(3-type coupling cafiacitor was 
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The Relation Between Frequency and Spark-Over 

Voltage in a Sphere-Gap Voltmeter 

BY L. E. REUKEMAi 
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Synopsis*—standard instrunieni for measuring crest values 
of high alternating voltages at 60 cycles is the sphere-gap voltmeter, 
which measures a voltage by the distance which it tvill flash between 
spheres. In much, of the high-voltage research, however, very high 
frequencies are used. For measuring the voltages used in these 
high-frequency tests, the sphere-gap voltmeter is used, the assumption 
being made that its calibration at high frequency is hut little, if any, 
different from that at 60 cycles. 

In the endeavor to make the sphere-gap a standard for measuring 
peak values of voltage at high frequencies, as it is at preseiit a 
standard at commercial frequencies, experimental data were ob¬ 
tained from which calibration curves for the sphere-gap voltmeter 
were 'plotted for frequencies ranging from 28,000 to Jt2d,000 cycles 
per sec. for standard conditions of temperature and pressure. 
These curves cover a voltage range from about 10,000 to 60,000 volts, 
the source of the high-frequency voltage being a Poulsen arc with 
variable inductance and capacity in Us a-c. circuit. The residts 
shoiv no appreciable chayige in voltage required to flash across a 
given gap as the frequency mcreases until a frequency of about 
20,000 cycles is reached, then a gradual decrease in required voltage 
as the frequency mcreases from 20,000 to 60,000 cycles, after which 
a single curve holds for all frequencies at least up to 4^6,000 cycles 
per sec., the highest freqxieyicy tested. The theory shows that this 


curve should hold up to a frequency of about 6,000,000 cycles for a 
one-cm, gap, after loliich a further decrease should he foinid. At 
and above 60,000 cycles per sec., the voltage required to flash across a 
07ie-in. gap is 13 per cent lower than the voltage required at 60 cycles, 
provided only the ions occurring naturally in the atmosphere are 
available to start the ionization which produces the flashover. 

In the course of the investigation it was iioled that flooding 
the spheres irith ultraviolet light decreased the voltage required to 
flash across a given gap at high frequency by about 3.6 per cent, 
ivhcreas no such effect is found at commercial frequeuei.e.'C. There¬ 
fore a complete set of calibration curves for the frcqueucy rauigc 
covered was also obtained for the spheres flooded with ultraviolet 
light. 

. The results are c.vplained by showing that at high frequency a 
space charge of piosiiive ions will accumulate hvliveen the spheres, 
this space charge distorting the potential gradient sufficiently to 
allow a spark to pass, even though the average gradient between 
spheres is considerably lower lha?t is necessary at 60 cycles. The 
space charge depends on the rate at which ions are at hied (a the 
field by ionization and the rate at which they are lost by diffusion 
and mutual repulsio7i, the ter7nival condition reached ’when the rate 
of gain equals the rate of loss determming the voltage at which flash- 
over will take place at any given freqimicy. 


O NE of the prime requisites in all high-voltage 
research is to he able to measure accurately the 
voltages employed, and, since it is the peak value 
of the voltage wave which ruptures insulation, it is 
especially important to he able to determine this peak 
value. For such measurements at commercial fre¬ 
quencies, that is, 25 to 60 cycles, the sphere-gap volt¬ 
meter, which, measures a voltage by the distance which 
it will flash between spheres, is now the standard 
instrument. For much of the research in high-voltage 
phenomena, however, very high-frequency power is 
used. In much of the insulation testing, for instance, 
the sources of power are impulse oscillators generating 
voltages up to 1,500,000 volts or more at frequencies 
ranging from 30,000 to 500,000 cycles. The sphere- 
gap voltmeter is the accepted means of measuring such 
voltages, the assumption being made'that the calibra¬ 
tion of the instrument is little, if any, different at high 
frequency from that at 60 cycles. To test the correct¬ 
ness of this assumption was the first object of this 
research. 

In the course of taking the experimental data to 
determine the relation of frequency to spark-over volt¬ 
age between spheres, an interesting and important fact 
was noted, namely, that exposing the spheres to 
the action of ultraviolet light has a very pronounced 
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effect on the voltage necessary to flash across a given 
gap. At 60 cycles, the action of ultraviolet light on the 
spheres is merely to increase the accuracy of the 
sphere-gap as a voltmeter, but the average voltage 
required to spark across a gap is neither increased nor 
decreased to a noticeable extent. At high frequencies, 
however, a pronounced lowering of the voltage required 
for a given gap manifests itself whenever a source of 
ultraviolet light plays upon the spheres. The investi¬ 
gation of this phenomenon, discovered many years ago 
by Hertz, but apparently overlooked by engineers, 
constituted the second object of our research. 

In any investigation of physical phenomena, the value 
of the experimental data is considerably enhanced if a 
rational explanation of the results accompanies them. 
Such an explanation, on the basis of the fundamental 
physical principles known concerning electrical dis¬ 
charges through gases, together with an attempt to 
correlate the newly discovered phenomena with already 
existing knowledge on the subject, is the third object 
of the research. 

Previous Investigations 

The first object of this investigation is not a new 
problem, as several of the recognized leaders in the 
development of our knowledge of electrical phenomena 
have contributed toward its solution. A bjjef summary 
of the conclusions reached by former investigators will- 
serve as a fitting introduction to the present 
investigation. 
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In 1911, J. B. Whitehead and W. S. Gorton started 
an extensive investigation of the electric strength of 
air, publishing their results serially in the A. I. E. E. 
Journal. In one of these papers^ they state: “There 
seems, however, to be no doubt that there is a decrease 
in corona voltage, amounting to about 3 or 4 per cent, 
in increasing the frequency from 60 cycles to 2000 
cycles or over.” 

L. W. Chubb and C. Portescue in 1913 investigated 
the effect of frequency on the spark-over voltage be¬ 
tween spheres over the range from 25 to 60 cycles, and 
found frequency to have no effect in this range. 

On June 24, 1914, at the A. I. E. E. convention at 
Detroit, F. W. Peek, jr., who is responsible for most of 
the research on the sphere-gap voltmeter, discussed the 
effect of frequency on spark-over voltage between 
spheres as one of a number of related investigations 
carried on, at the General Electric high-tension labora¬ 
tory, under his direction. He compared a 1000-cycle 
curve with a 60-cycle curve and found no difference with 
spark-over voltage plotted as a function of the gap. A 
40,000-cycle curve, however, lies below the 60-cycle 
curve for its entire length, the percentage differences 
increasing as the voltage increases, from about 11 per 
cent at 11,000 volts to 16 per cent at 25,000 volts, high 
frequency. This curve contains only ten points, how¬ 
ever, two of them over 10 per cent off of the curve. 
Moreover, if two points lying below the curve are 
assumed to be the only ones greatly in error and are 
disregarded, a smooth curve could be drawn through 
the remaining points which would raise the curve about 
5 per cent. Therefore, this curve could hardly be re¬ 
garded as conclusive. Moreover, Peek himself does not 
so consider it. He attributes the decrease in required 
voltage at high frequency to rough spots on the spheres, 
as no special care was taken to polish them. In his 
book, “Dielectric Phenomena in High-Voltage Engi¬ 
neering,” 1920 Edition, Peek states: “It seems that the 
air at high frequency of the above order (40,000 cycles) 
is only apparently of less strength. If the sphere surfaces 
are highly polished, it seems that the high-frequency 
spark-over voltage should check closely with the sixty- 
cycle voltage. This should also apply for corona on 
polished wires. The following limitation, however, 
applies to both cases. At continuous high frequency 
when the rate of energy or power is great, frequency 
may enter the energy-distance equation thus 



and spark-over take place at lower voltages at very high 
frequency.” 

At this same convention. Professors Harris J. Ryan 
and J. Carasron Clark of Stanford University reported 
the results of an investigation which they had conducted 
on the relation of frequency to spark-over voltage, 

2. The Electric Strength of Air.-V The Influence of Fre¬ 
quency, A. I, E. E. Tbansactions, Vol. XXXIII, 1914, p. 9<39. 


presenting curves of voltage as a function of spark- 
over distance at three frequencies, 123,000 cycles, 
255,000 cycles, and 612,500 cycles. Ryan and Clark 
drew a single curve through the mean of all points, 
compared this curve with a 25-cycle curve located by 
Portescue and Chubb, and found their ^wn curve to 
lie almost uniformly 4500 volts below the 25-cycle 
curve, at least within the range from 20,000 to 50,000 
volts. Ryan and Clark used seven-in. spheres, how¬ 
ever, while Chubb and Portescue used spheres 25, 37.5, 
and 50 cm. in diameter. To determine whether this 
difference in voltage might possibly be due to a differ¬ 
ence in the size of the spheres used, the writer compared 
the curve of Ryan and Clark, changed to standard 
conditions of temperature and pressure, with a curve for 
seven-in. spheres calculated from Peek’s formula for 
spark-over voltage for spheres of any size. In this com¬ 
parison, the high-frequency curve veers away from the 
60-cycle curve more gradually, but at about 50,000 
volts the high-frequency curve lies 6500 volts or about 
13 per cent below the 60-cycle curve. 

Alexanderson also investigated the problem to a 
slight extent in 1914 with his 100,000-cycle sine-wave 
alternator, and found that a three-in. gap between 
five-in. spheres breaks down at about 100,000 volts. 
He does not definitely state that the high frequency used 
was 100,000 cycles, nor does he say whether or not one 
of the spheres was grounded. If it was grounded, as 
is probable, this shows about a 14-per cent lowering of 
required voltage at high frequency. Alexanderson 
used highly polished spheres. 

Since the amount of data on the relation of frequency 
to spark-over voltage by all experimenters combined is 
rather meager and some of it conflicting, the present 
investigation was conducted in the hope of clearing up 
the question, and thus making the sphere-gap a. stand¬ 
ard means of measuring high-frequency voltages, as it 
is at present a standard for 60 cycles. 

Concerning the second object of the research, the 
investigation of the effect at high frequency of flooding 
the spheres with ultraviolet light, literature on the 
general subject has nothing to say. Apparently this 
phenomenon has, until our discovery, escaped the notice 
of both physicists and engineers. Also, so far as we 
have been able to determine, no one of the previous 
investigators has tried to show, frofn fundamental 
principles, why the required voltage at high frequency 
should be lower than at 60 cycles. 

The Present Investigation 

The generation of voltages ranging up .to 50,000 volts 
at frequencies of 60 to 500 cycles presented no difficulty, 
as generators and transformers for these frequencies 
were available. A diagram of the set-up for the tests 
is shown in Pig. 1. For the higher frequencies, a two- 
kw. Poulsen arc, generously loaned to us by the Federal 
Telegraph Co., was the source of power. For the a-c. 
circuit of the arc, we constructed a large air condenser 
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and 24 inductance coils, of open design so as to with¬ 
stand the high voltages induced, and with a minimum 
ratio of resistance to inductance, so as to obtain a 
maximum induced voltage. The inductance coils 
and the condenser are connected in series across the 
arc, the leading reactance of the condenser neutralizing 
the lagging reactance of the inductance coils, so that 
only the high-frequency resistance of the circuit limits 
the flow of current. The voltage built up across the 
coils and that across the condenser neutralize each 
other, so that either one may be over a hundred times as 
large as the d-c. voltage impressed across the arc. The 
high voltage between the condenser plates is'impressed 
across the sphere-gap voltmeter. By varying the 
distance between the condenser plates and the number 
of inductance coils used, the frequency may be varied 
over a range from 28,000 cycles to about 450,000 
cycles per sec. according to the formula 


/ = 


1 

2 TT vTc 


where / is frequency in cycles per sec., L is inductance in 
henrys, and C is capacity in farads. 

To measure the voltage impressed between the 
spheres, three condensers in series to break up the volt- 
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age were used, a gold-leaf electroscope reading the 
voltage drop across the middle condenser. The electro¬ 
scope reads effective values of voltage, whereas it is 
peak value which causes a flashover; therefore the wave 
forms of the low-frequency voltages, over the entire 
range of voltages used, were photographed with an 
oscillograph and the oscillograms analyzed mathemati¬ 
cally to determine the ratios of effective to ma-yimnTTi 
voltages for this range. The voltage waves from the 
Poulsen arc were investigated with a sensitive wave- 
meter, and all harmonics found to be negligible, so that 
they may be assumed to be pure sine waves within 
a very small fraction of one per cent. 

Description op Apparatus 

The sphere-gap voltmeter was constructed according 
to A. I. E. E. specifications. The spheres are of brass, 
6.25 cm. in diameter and accurately tin-ned. The 
lower sphere is movable in a vertical direction, and the 
gap may be readily read to a thousandth of an inch. 
Neither sphere was grounded. 

Since the high-frequency voltage obtainable from a 


Poulsen arc equalsin which E is the 


voltage across the a-c. terminals of the arc, R is the 
resistance of the a-c. circuit, L is the inductance of the 
coils, and C is the capacity of the condenser, a high 
ratio of inductance to resistance is necessary in the coils 
in order to induce the large voltages desired. The 
resistance of the coils at high frequency is many times 
that at 60 cycles, due to both skin effect and to eddy- 
current loss in the copper caused by the magnetic flux 
of the coil cutting the turns. The coils used were 
designed to make this high-frequency resistance a 
minimum, using formulas developed by C. L. Forteseue 
and published in the Sept., 1923 issue of the Journal 
of the British Institution of Electrical Engineers. 
Twenty-four coils were constructed, 30 in. in outer 
diameter and 12 in. in inner diameter, containing eight 
layers of three turns each, turns being mounted on 
wooden pegs and spaced one in. apart. The smallest 
high-frequency resistance for this size of coil is obtained 
by using No. 9 B & S gage wire. 

The principal considerations in the design of the con¬ 
densers used in series with the inductance coils were to 
keep the energy losses down to a minimum and to 
prevent the formation of corona. Energy losses in¬ 
crease the effective resistance of the circuit and there¬ 
fore decrease the voltage obtainable. Corona, in 
addition to wasting energy, introduces a source of error 
into the sphere-gap readings by setting up minor 
surges in the circuit, which may cause flasbovers be¬ 
tween the spheres even though the fundamental voltage 
which is being measured may be much, too low. These 
considerations, together with the high voltages used, 
called for large condenser plates separated sufficiently 
by air to prevent flashes between them, and free from 
sudden bends, sharp corners, and irregularities of any 
kind. The plates used measured seven by eight ft. 
and were constructed of galvanized iron nailed to 
wooden frames, with quarters of copper float balls 
soldered to the four corners and with metal connectors 
soldered to the sides to receive the connections from 
the inductance coils. To prevent stray electrostatic 
flux from these condenser plates from spreading out 
into the voltage-measuring apparatus, grounded shields 
of fine-mesh chicken wire, stretched on pipe frames, 
were hung on both sides of the condenser. 

In parallel with the sphere-gap were three air con¬ 
densers in series, the middle one of the three having a 
much larger capacity than that of the two outer ones. 
These condensers divide the voltage between them in 
inverse ratio to their capacities, so that the voltage 
drop across the middle one was about two per cent of 
the total voltage impressed across the sphere-gap. 
This voltage drop across the middle condenser was 
measured by means of a gold-leaf electroscope, con¬ 
nected in parallel with the condenser. Tlhe plates of 
all of the condensers are of galvanized iron on wooden 
frames supported in vertical planes, and are free from 
sharp edges and rough spots, with joints covered with 
tinfqjl to prevent the formation of corona, since it is 
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esKontiul loi' acc^urate work that the losses in the con- 
donsei's be nej>li}>ible at all frequencies. The plates of 
the middle condenser are five ft. sq. and one in. and a 
half thick, are .suspended from insulated supports, and 
are .sepai'ated about three-eipchth.s of an in. by small 
porcelain insulators. Kach of the outei' condensers 
('on.sists ol an outer ])late two ft. s(p and one in. and a 
hall thick, which lits inside a boxlike plate, with a bot- 
Lojn thr<‘e ft. sq. and .sides one ft. hip:h, the plates being 
.separated about five in. The smaller plates are con¬ 
nected to the voltage to be measured. Each of the 
boxlike plate's is connected to the adjacent plate of the 
inner conden.ser, the boxes facing away from each other. 
In this way the electro.static flux from one outer plate 
is pi'ovc'nted from reaching the other, and also from 
.setting up a stray field in the vicinity of either the 
.si)ht‘i'e-gap or the electro.seope. Each condenser is 
insulated from ground by small porcelain insulators. 

The electro.scope consists of a nickeled steel case with 
glass front and back, down the center of which extends 
a nick('l(‘d bi'uss I'ofl carrying the gold leaf. 'I’o prevent 
pos.'-'ible external flux from penetrating the interior of 
the electr(»scop(', the glass front and back were threaded 
both horizontally and vertically with fine wires. The 
rod bearing the gold leaf is in.sulated from the ca.se by 
sulphur. A j)rotra(;tor was arranged to turn on an 
axis in line with the point of connection of the gold 
leaf, a line pee])-sight directly in front of the protractor 
and a frame (tarrying a fine hair about four in. behind 
the protractor turning with the latter as an integral 
part., fi’his makes it possible to read the deflections of 
the gold leaf to the tenth of a degree, which compares 
favorably with the accuracy of the sphere-gap itself. 

Whenever a spark takes place between the spheres, a 
short circuit is produced across the transformer in the 
case of the low frequency and acros.s the Poulsen arc 
in l.h<! ca.se of the high frequency. To prevent the burn¬ 
ing and pif.ting of the spheres which would otherwise 
result from such short circuits, water-tube resistances 
were placed in both high-tension logs of the transformer 
circuit, and a one-/x f. condenser successfully limited 
the flow of c.ui’rent from the high-frequency circuit. 
l'h(' voltage! drops in the water-tube resistances and in 
the currc!nl,-limiting condenser occurred before the 
voltage was impre.s.sed on the .sphere-gap and measuring 
conden.sers and therefore were in no sense a source of 
error in the measurements. 

The source of ultraviolet light with which thespheres 
were Hooded was an open arc light, ordinarily used for 
o.s(!illographic work, which was placed about four ft. 
from the spheres with the light concentrated on them. 

Procbdueb 

As the .sphere-gap voltmeter is a standard instrument 
for the measurement of high voltage at 60 cycles, the 
electroscope was calibrated by reading its deflections 
for spark-overs between the spheres for voltages ranging 
from about 7000 to 65,000 volts effective, the voltage 


being varied by varying the field of the alternator. 
Since the object of the research is to compare the high- 
frequency voltage corresponding to a 'given gap with 
that required at 60 cycles, this method eliminated the 
errors which would have crept in if the electroscope had 
been calibrated with direct current and the capacities of 
the condensers mea.sured. The readings of the sphere- 
gap were reduced to standard conditions, 760-mm. 
pressure and 25 deg. cent., as adopted by the A. I. E. E., 
and were also corrected for wave form, since the sphere- 
gap measures crest values and the electroscope effective 
values of voltage. Although the generator supplying 
the 60-eycle power produced a practically pure .sine 
wave, the voltage drop.s within the transformers due to 
the harmonics of the exciting currents and the distortion 
due to the internal capacity of the 50,000-volt trans- 
lormer produced a .slight change in wave form, which 
necessi<,ated the mathematical analysis of the voltage 
wave on the high-tension side of the transformer, for 
the range of voltages used in the te.st. Oscillograms of 
these waves at six representative values of voltage wc!re 
analyzed, and the ratio of maximum to effective value 
of the actual waves compared to this ratio foi- a pure 
sine wave. The corrective value averaged about 0.8 
per cent and in no case was larger than 1.8 per cent. 

The electroscope and mea.suring condensers having 
been calibrated for a given setting of the conden.sers, 
high-frequency runs were taken, I'eading electroscope 
defleettions as a function of distances between spheres 
for the maximum range of voltages obtainable at any 
one frequency. Temperatures and barometric pres- 
.sures were recorded, .so that the gap readings might 
later be reduced to those for standard conditions. The 
voltages were varied by changing the d-c. voltage im- 
pre.ssed on the Poulsen arc, the length of the arc-gap, 
and the strength of the magnetic deflecting field so as 
to give .steady operation. Frequencies were varied by 
changing the number of inductance coils used and the 
distance between the main condenser plates. Fre¬ 
quencies were calculated from the wavelength readings 
of a wavemeter. Runs averaging approximately 100 
readings each were taken for frequencies ranging from 
28,170 to 425,500 cycles, both with the syflieres flooded 
with ultraviolet light and without. Runs at 133 
cycles, 250 cycles, and 500 cycles were also compared 
with those for 60 cycles. In order to be .sure that the 
particular setting of the measuring condensers was not 
a source of error, runs were taken for .several different 
settings, each setting requiring a separate electroscope 
calibration. The surfaces of the spheres were kept 
highly polished at all times, by polishing them with a 
power buffer at least once and usually several times 
during each run, and by hand with a soft towel after 
each spark-over. 

To obtain a reading, the distance between spheres was 
made slightly greater than could be flashed across by 
the voltage impressed, then the spheres were slowly 
moved together by turning the control wheel until 
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the spark occurred, at the same time keeping the peep- 
sight of the protractor arrangement trained on the 
deflected gold feaf, so that the voltage at the instant of 
flashover could be read accurately. The spheres were 
always moved together at least a full turn of the control 
wheel before ^flash took place, so as to avoid any error 
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Fia. 2— Calibbation op 6.25-cm. Spheees at 95,640 Cycles 

due to lost motion in the control wheel. In case the 
voltage at the instant of flashover was unsteady, the 
reading was thrown out, Care was taken to bring the 
voltage from the Poulsen arc up to the maximum 
possible with the d-c. voltage impressed before taking a 
reading, so as to eliminate errors due to surges. 

Data . AND Curves 

The publishing of the 50 pages of data secured would 
serve no useful purpose, since the curves show the results 
obtained. Moreover, of the many pages of curves 
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Pis. 3 —Calibratio.n of 6,25-cm. Spbebeb at Various Fre- 
QUBNCiEs Using Ultraviolet Light 

plottesd, only three are included in this paper. Fig. 2 
is included to show approximately the accuracy with 
which the points fall on the varioxis curves, and the 
very evident difference between the voltage necessary 
to flash across a given gap when the spheres are flooded 
with ultraviolet light and when they are not. The 


fact that all points do not fall accurately on the curve 
when ultraviolet light is flooding the spheres is due to 
a slight imsteadiness which is inherent in the Poulsen 
arc, not to any inaccuracy of the sphere-gap itself. 
Using ultraviolet light, 60-cycle curves always repeat 
themselves accurately, no point falling more than a 
quarter per cent off the curve. When ultraviolet light 
is not used, any point may be as much as two per cent 
off the curve. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show the final results of the test, the 
one when the spheres are flooded with ultraviolet light, 
the other when the spheres are not so flooded. 
Theoretical Explanation op the Results 

Mechanism of the Spark. Before considering the 
phenomena of electric discharge through gases, it may 
be advisable to recall certain fundamental concepts 
of the constitution of matter. All matter is composed 
of molecules in continuous motion, the temperature of 
any substance being merely a function of the energy of 
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Fig. 4 —Calibration op 6.25-cm. Spheres without Ultra- 
violet Light 

motion of its molecules. In a gas, such as our atmosphere, 
the molecules are relatively far apart, and the continual 
collisions of molecules with each other and with the 
walls of the containing vessel give rise to the pressure 
of the gas. The average distance traveled by a mole¬ 
cule before colliding with another molecule is known as 
its mean free path. All molecules, in turn, are com¬ 
posed of atoms, different combinations of the 92 kinds 
of atoms producing the millions of varieties of mole¬ 
cules. The atoms are composed of a central nucleus 
with a positive electric charge and of particles of nega¬ 
tive electricity, called electrons, which travel around 
the nucleus in precessing elliptic or circular orbits at 
enomously high speeds, the electrical attraction of the 
positive nucleus for the negative electrons balancing 
the centrifugal force produced by these speeds. An 
atom thus may be compared to a solaj» system, its 
volume being mostly empty space. The number of 
planetary electrons in a neutral atom is always equal 
to the number of equivalent positive charges of the 
nucleus. 
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It is possible for an atom to lose an electron, however, 
in which case it is called a positive ion, since the loss of 
a particle of negative electricity leaves the rest of-the 
atom positively charged. Similarly, a free electron is 
able to attach itself to most atoms. When this hap¬ 
pens, the atom with its extra electron is called a nega¬ 
tive ion. An ion, whether positive or negative, behaves 
like an ordinary molecule, as long as it is not in an elec¬ 
tric field. As soon as an electric field is produced, however, 
the ion adds to its haphazard molecular motion a motion 
in the direction of the field, toward the positive electrode 
if a negative ion, toward the negative electrode if a 
positive ion. If this motion takes place in a vacuum, 
so that the mean free path of the ion is large, a com¬ 
paratively small voltage drop, about 16 volts for air, is 
sufficient to give the ion such a high velocity that it is 
able to knock an electron out of a molecule with which 
it collides. This potential is known as the ionizing 
potential of the molecule, that is, the potential neces¬ 
sary to knock out one of its electrons and thus make an 
ion of it. As the pressure of the gas increases, however, 
the mean free path decreases until at atmospheric pres¬ 
sure the air molecule has a mean free path of only about 
0.000004 in. In such a short distance it does not have 
the chance to acquire the ionizing speed except at very 
high potential gradients. 

Whenever a molecule is ionized, the electron which is 
knocked out of it also feels the force of any electric field 
in which it finds itself. As an electron weighs ofily 
about one sixty-thousandth part as much as an oxygen 
molecule, however, and since the acceleration which an 
object undergoes in a given field is inversely propor¬ 
tional to the square root of its mass, its acceleration is 
evidently about 240 times that of an ionized oxygen 
molecule. Moreover, due to its increased speed and 
its much smaller size, its mean free path is four times 
the square root of two or 5.66 times that of the mole¬ 
cule. The electron, therefore, will attain a velocity 
many hundreds of times that attained by an ion in 
the same field. Moreover, because of its smaller 
weight, as compared with that of a molecule, the elec¬ 
tron cannot lose more than a small fraction of its 
energy in an ordinary collision with a molecule. Thus 
it gradually accumulates velocity until the average 
amount it loses per collision equals that gained between 
collisions, the terminal velocity being a function of 

E 

—where E is potential gradient and d is density of 

the air. If the amount of energy represented by this 
terminal velocity is as great or greater than the energy 
necessary to ionize a molecule, such an ionization may 
take place, the probability of the ionization increasing 
rapidly with increase in velocity, up to velocities far 
beyond any which would be given the electron in air 
by an electric field. 

Now let us consider the mechanism of the electric 
spark between two electrodes with a potential gradient 


between them. Even though this potential gradient 
is far greater than that necessary to ionize the air 
molecules, no spark will take place unless there are 
either ions or electrons present to start the ionization. 
A few ions per cubic centimeter are practically always 
present in the air, however, and new ^nes are being 
formed, mainly by the action of the penetrating 
radiation recently investigated by Millikan and by 
radioactivity, at the rate of about 12 per sec. per cu. 
cm. The electron starts to ionize at a considerably 
smaller potential gradient than does the ion, and even 
though it ionizes only once for every thousand colli¬ 
sions, an electron would increase to approximately 
485,000,000 in moving one cm. For instance, the mean 
free path of the electron in air at atmospheric pressure is 
about 0.00005 cm. If it ionizes once in a thousand 
collisions, it would ionize about 20 times per cm. The 
rate of increase in the number of electrons, due to ioni¬ 
zation by electrons alone, is given by the equation 
n = Uq 

where n is the number of electrons after the initial 
electrons have moved a distance x in the direction of 
the force, tiq is the number of electrons at ic = 0, a is 
the number of ionizations per centimeter, and e is equal 
to 2.71828, the base of the Napierian logarithm. 
Since in our assumption a equals twenty, n equals one, 
and X equals one, 

n = e^~o = 485,122,000 

However, one coulomb of electricity equals 
6,280,000,000,000,000,000 electrons, so that this enor¬ 
mous number of electrons would have to be formed 
per second to have just one ampere of current pass. 
Moreover, as fast as these electrons are produced by 
ionization, they are swept into the positive electrode, 
leaving only the small number spontaneously formed 
by radiation or by radioactivity to carry on the work. 
Evidently, therefore, ionization by electrons alone will 
not produce a spark. 

For each electron set free by collision, however, 
there is also produced a positive ion, which is attracted 
in the opposite direction from that taken by the elec¬ 
trons. If the potential gradient is sufficient to allow 
positive ions to ionize air molecules by collision, or to 
knock electrons out of the negative sphere, the number 
of electrons produced, immediately increases enor¬ 
mously. Suppose that only one in a thousand of the 
positive ions produced was able to ionize and that 
this ionization took place close to the negative elec¬ 
trode, where the potential gradient would be greatest. 
Then one electron, with the help of the electrons which 
it sets free by collision, produces 485,000,000 positive 
ions while moving one cm. Of these positive ions, 
485,000, each ionizing once, then produce 485,050 new 
electrons, which, starting close to the negative electrode, 
each produce 485,000,000 positive ions in moving one 
cm., or a total of 235,000,000,000,000. One one- 
thousandths of these, or 236,000,000,000, produce 
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235,000,000,000 more electrons close to the negative 
electrode, which in turn produce 485,000,000 times 
235,000,000,000*electrons, and so on, all of this happen¬ 
ing in a very small fraction of a second. The process 
is thus cumulative, the number of ions and electrons 
increasing at an enormous rate, and resulting in a 
flashover between the electrodes. Note that ioniza¬ 
tion by both electrons and positive ions is essential, 
and that, since the electron ionizes at a lower potential 
gradient than does the positive ion, the probability of 
ionization by the latter is the factor which determines 
the potential gradient necessary to produce a spark 
between the electrodes. This potential gradient has 
been found to be 30,000 volts per cm. under standard 
conditions of temperature and pressure. 

The reason for the increased accuracy of the sphere- 
gap at low frequencies when ultraviolet light shines on 
the spheres is now easily understood. The action of the 
ultraviolet light is to liberate electrons from the 
spheres, a phenomenon which has been named the 
photoelectric effect. Thus, when the spheres are^ 
flooded with ultraviolet light, there is always a large 
number of electrons in the space between the spheres 
to start the ionization, and the instant the potential 
gradient reaches a value of 30,000 volts per cm., a 
spark takes place. When, on the other hand, the small 
number of ions found naturally in the air must be 
depended upon to start the ionization, there may be no 
ions available at the instant the potential gradient 
reaches the required value. This is especially true in 
the sphere-gap voltmeter, in which the potential 
gradient gradually increases as the spheres are moved 
together. The gradient, before it has reached the value 
required for ionization by collision, simply sweeps into 
the spheres whatever ions are present, so that when the 
potential gradient does reach 30,000 volts per cm., the 
diffusion, into the space between electrodes, of ions 
from the outer space must be depended upon to 
start the ionization. This may take an appreciable 
part of a second or even more, during which time the 
spheres are being moved closer together, with the result 
that a higher potential gradient seems to be required to 
flash across the gap than actually is required. Thus, 
the determination of a voltage by means of a sphere- 
gap voltmeter, which is not subject to the action of 
ultraviolet light,^may be one or two per cent in error. 

Effect of High Frequency 

To understand the effect of high frequency on the 
voltage required to spark across a given gap, we must 
consider such phenomena as the mobility of ions, their 
diffusion, and the variation of potential gradient by 
space charge. The effect of the attachment of electrons 
to molecules and the recombination of electrons with 
positive ions to form neutral molecules is negligible in 
the high electric fields used. The mobility of an ion is 
the velocity with which it moves in an electric field. 
The mobility constant is the velocity in centimeters per 


second attained by an ion, at 760-mm. pressure and 
0 deg. cent., per volt per centimeter of field acting upon 
it. ’This constant for positive ions in air is 1.32; for 
negative ions, 1.8. In high fields, the mobility is 
nearly independent of temperature, so that the error 
would be small if one neglected to correct gas ion 
mobilities for temperatures above 200 deg. K. The 
mobility of eleclrons does not vary directly with poten¬ 
tial gradient, so that for electrons there is really no such 
thing as a mobility constant. The mobility is a func¬ 


tion of 


P ’ 


however, where E is potential gradient in 


volts per cm. and p is pressure. According to a curve 
for electron mobility in nitrogen in a paper by Compton 
in the Physical Review of 1923, an electron in nitrogen 
at atmospheric pressure would attain a velocity of 
13,800,000 cm. per sec. under the action of a poteptial 
gra,dient of 30,000 volts per cm., or it would be swept 


across a gap of one cm. in 


1 

13,800,000 


sec. For air, 


instead of nitrogen, the figures would not differ greatly. 
A positive ion, under the same conditions in air, would 
attain a velocity of 30,000 times 1.32 or 39,600 cm. per 
sec. If the field were an altelnating one, the velocity 
would vary as the voltage varied. For a pure sine 
wave of 30,000 volts per cm. effective value, the dis¬ 
tance traveled by an electron in one sec. in the direction 
of the force would be 12,160,000 cm.; by a positive ion, 
36,650 cm. Evidently at 60 cycles both ions and 
electrons would practically all be swept out of the field 
every half-cycle, so that until the potential gradient 
has reached 30,000 volts per cm., there could be no 
appreciable accumulation of space charge to distort 
the field. 

Consider the same phenomena at high frequency, let 
us say at 50,000 cycles per see. The electrons are 
practically all swept into the spheres every half-cycle, 
just as at 60 cycles. The positive ions have time to 
move, however, for a gradient of 30,000 volts per cm. 
only about 0.35 cm. during a half-cycle, so that there 
is a rapid accumulation of positive ions in the space 
between the spheres, these ions simply surging back and 
forth between the spheres as the potential gradient 
reverses every half-cycle. 

Consider the effect of this positive space charge on 
the distribution of the total voltage between the 
spheres. If there were no space charge, the electro¬ 
static flux lines would all extend from the positive to the 
negative sphere, and although the potential gradient 
would be lower halfway between the spheres than it 
would be close to the sphere surface due to ihe spread¬ 
ing out of the flux lines, the distribution of the potential 
gradient would be symmetrical with respect to the 
spheres. When a positive space charge is present, 
however, the flux lines do not all extend from the 
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positive to the negative sphere. All of them end on the 
negative sphere, but many of them extend out to the 
positive ions in the space between the spheres, instead 
of to the i)ositive sphere. Since the potential gradient 
is proportional to the density of the electrostatic flux 
lines, it follows that the potential gradient between 
spheres is distorted, constantly increasing as the 
negative .sphere is approached, or at least being greater 
near the negative sphere than it would be if the positive 
space charge were not present. Therefore, even though 
the total voltage would otherwise not be able to cause 
po.sitive ionization, this distortion of the field in- 
cr-ea.ses the potential gradient close to the negative 
sphere sufficiently to allow the positive ions to ionize 
there, where their ionization is most effective in pro¬ 
ducing a consequent large number of electrons by 
electron collision as the electrons produced by the 
j)ositive ions move to the positive sphere. The volt¬ 
age recpiired to spark across a given gap, therefore, 
should be less at high frequency than at 60 cycles, 
becaxise of the distortion of the potential gradient 
by the po.sitive space charge. 

Let us see how large the effect of this positive space 
charge may be. Clonsider two spheres, 6.25 cm. in 
diameter, one cm. apart, with a potential gradient of 
fiOjOOO volts per cm. at the surface of each sphere along 
(.he line joining their centers. The electric charge per 
square millimeter of such surface would be 0.0265 X10-“ 
coulombs to give this gradient at the surface, which is 
equivalentto 0.0265 X 10 “ X 6.28 X 10'« or 166,400,000 
exce.ss electrons on one .sphere per square millimeter of 
surface, and an equal deficiency on the other sphere. 
'Lo appreciably di.stort the potential gradient along the 
line connecting the spheres, it is therefore nece.s.sary that 
the space charge, within a column one mm. square 
joining the spheres, be an appreciable fraction of 
166,400,000 ions. If the space charge amounted to 
the full 166,40(),000 ions per s(i. mm. column, all of the 
flux lines leaving the negative sphere would end on ions 
in the space, and the gradient at the positive .sphere 
would be zero. If the distribution of ions were uni¬ 
form in such a case, the potential gradient at the nega¬ 
tive sphere would be approximately twice the average 
gradient. Actually the distribution is not uniform, but 
the ions are concentrated mainly near the spheres, as 
is evident when one consideres their method of produc¬ 
tion. The potential gradient would then change 
rapidly in the vicinity of the spheres, but the’maximum 
gradient would still be approximately twice the average 
gradient. If the .space charge amounted to 20 per cent 
of this 166,400,000 ions per sq. mm. column, the maxi¬ 
mum gradient would be increased about 10 per cent. 
This increa.se would hold for a 20 per cent space charge, 
regardless oLthe distribution of the space charge, as 
long as the distribution was symmetrical with respect 
to the spheres, as it would very nearly be for high- 
frequency voltage impressed across the gap. To pro¬ 
duce at high frequency a 14 per cent increase in,the 


maximum potential graaient as compared with the 
maximum potential gradient corre.sponding to a total 
voltage between spheres at 60 cycles would require 
about 37,000,000 ions of space charge per .sq. mm. 
column one cm. long connecting the spheres along their 
line of centers. When one considers IJiat a .single 
electron, ionizing 20 times in traveling one cm., is respon¬ 
sible, with the aid of the electrons it sets free, for the 
production of 485,000,000 positive ions, it is evident 
that a .space charge of 37,000,000 ions per scp mm. 
column per cm. is not only pos.sible, but may be formed 
in a very small fraction of a second, provided the posi¬ 
tive ions are not swept into the negative sphere as soon 
as formed, as is the case at 60 cycles, but are held in the 
field, merely oscillating .slightly about ]K).sitions of 
equilibrium, as is true at high frequency. This explains 
why a .smaller voltage is required to produce a spark 
across a given gap at high frequency than at 60 cycles. 

Let us now consider the effect on the .space charge, 
and therefore on the voltage for a given gap, of gradually 
increasing the Frequency. At 30,000 vol(;.s i)er cm. 
effective value, we have found that the average velocity 
of the electron over a half-cycle is 12,160,000 cm. i)er 
►sec. Therefore an electron could get acro.ss a one-cm. 
gap up to a frequency of about 6,000,000 cycles, fi’he 
corresponding velocity of the positive ion is 35,650 cm. 
per sec. Therefore a positive ion could be held oscillat¬ 
ing between .spheres for a frequency as low as 18,000 
cycles, provided it were formed at just the right pari; 
of the cycle. At such a frequency, however, only a 
small percentage of the positive ions formed would be 
held in the space between spheres, the rest being sucked 
into the spheres. Therefore only a small space fdiarge 
would accumulate, and the voltage necessary to produce 
a spark would be very little le.ss than that required at 
60 cycles. As the frequency increases, the distance 
the positive ions move in a half-cycle decreases, unfJl 
at 60,000 cycles this distance is only 0.207 cm. for a 
potential gradient of 30,000 volts per cm., and cor¬ 
respondingly le.ss for any smaller gradient. Note how 
many ions are now held in the field. If an electron, 
on the average, ionizes 20 times in traveling one cm. 

in the direction of the field, ^ 1 — ~ ) or 63.2 per cent 


of the positive ions, when the first .stream of electrons Ls 
sucked out of the gas, are within a twentieth of a cm. 


of the positive sphere; ( 1 



or 86.4 per cent 


are within two-twentieths; 95.02 per cent, within three- 
twentieths; 98.77 per cent, within four-twentieths, etc. 
At the end of the first cycle, however, all of these ions 
have moved away from this sphere a distance of 0.297 
cm. for a 30,000-volt gradient, and, except for the effect 
of diffusion, these ions cannot be captured by the 
spheres. If we assume that half of the maximum volt¬ 
age of the cycle is necessary to allow the electrons to 
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ionize appreciably, so that the first appreciable ioniza¬ 
tion occurs when one-sixth of the half-cycle is completed, 
all of the first»ions formed which were produced within 

0.297 

— or 0.05 cm. of the positive sphere will be sucked 

into the sphere during the following half-cycle. This 
leaves 36.8 per cent of the ions to accumulate for the 
space charge, since the assumption that the electrons 
ionize 20 times per cm. means the production of 

^ 1 — ^ or 64.2 per cent of the ions within 0.05 cm. of 

the positive sphere. Of the ions formed at the first 
third of the half-cycle, 13.53 per cent accumulate for 
the space charge; of those formed 30 deg. later, 4.98 
per cent accumulate, etc. Thus approximately 10 
per cent of all the ions formed are held for the space 
charge, neglecting the effect of diffusion. 

This effect, however, is not negligible, since the rate 
at which the ions are lost by diffusion increases with the 
concentration of the ions. The number lost by diffu¬ 
sion is given by the formula 

d n 

N — D —d X dy 
ct ^ 

where N is the number diffusing per second across the 
area dx dy when the space rate of change in the 

d n 

concentration in the z direction is ^ and D, the dif- 

ci z 

fusion constant, equals 0.028 for positive ions in dry air 

d 

and 0.032 in moist air. Since — for large ion con- 

0 / z 

centration may be many millions, the number of ions 
lost by diffusion is far from negligible, and, since the 
number of ions formed per second is practically inde¬ 
pendent of ion concentration, and the number lost by 
diffusion increases with increase in concentration, evi¬ 
dently a terminal condition will be reached when the 
rate of ion loss equals the rate of gain. This terminal 
condition determines what space charge will be accumu¬ 
lated, and therefore how much the potential gradient 
will be distorted. 

Since the terminal condition depends on the rate of 
ion gain, it is af once evident that a lower voltage should 
be required at high frequency when the action of ultra¬ 
violet light provides an ample supply of electrons in the 
gap to start the ionization than is required when the 
number of electrons is limited to those naturally at 
hand. The decrease in the required voltage as the fre¬ 
quency increases is also easily understood, since the 
higher the frequency the larger is the percentage of ions 
which are retained in the gap, and therefore the larger 
is the rate of ion gain. But above a frequency of 60,000 
cycles, we find that the voltage required to flash across 
a given gap no longer decreases with an increase in 


frequency. To understand this, we must consider the 
distribution of ions in the gap at different frequencies 
The distribution is always symmetrical with respect to 
the spheres. At the lowest frequencies at which it is 
possible for a space charge to accumulate, the distri¬ 
bution throughout the gap is fairly uniform, since the 
ions can move almost across the gap in a half-cycle. 
As the frequency increases, the ions tend more and more 
to concentrate close to the surfaces of the spheres, since 
this is the position in which most of them are produced 
and the time allowed for them to move away is inversely 
proportional to the frequency. This concentration near 
the sphere surfaces, of course, increases the loss of ions 
by diffusion, and at some frequency this increased loss 
of ions must neutralize the increased rate of production. 
Our data show that this frequency is about 60,000 cycles 
per sec., both when the spheres are subject to the 
action of ultraviolet light and when they are not. 
That the action of ultraviolet light should not change 
this limiting frequency is predictable from our theory, 
since the effect of concentration of ions near the sphere 
surface in increasing diffusion depends merely on the 
frequency, not on the rate of ion production. 

Comparison op Present Results with Those op 
Previous Investigators 

Since other investigators used spheres of various 
sizes and the voltage necessary to flash across a gap 
depends on the size of the spheres, actual voltages 
for a given gap will not cheek. The percentage 
•variation of the high-frequency curves from the 60 
cycle curves should be substantially the same for 
spheres of all sizes, however, and the results of other 
men should at least approximately check our own, 
provided all results compared are fairly correct. The 
data of Ryan and Clark were taken for 123,000,255,000, 
and 612,500 cycles, a single curve being drawn through 
all of the points. This curve, changed to standard con¬ 
ditions and plotted on the same sheet with a 60-cycle 
curve, calculated for seven-in. spheres, may be com¬ 
pared with our own results. For a one-in. gap, their 
high-frequency curve lies 13 per cent below the 60-cycle 
curve; for the same gap our curve lies 12.8 per cent 
below, a very close check. A comparison with Peek’s 
40,000-cycle curve shows his high-frequency curve to 
lie considerably lower than our own. Peek’s own con¬ 
clusion, however, is that its extreme lowness is due to 
rough spots on the spheres, as no special care was taken 
to polish them. The comparison with Alexanderson’s 
results can be qualitative only, since he gives results 
only for 100,000 volts, a higher voltage than we used. 
Also he does not definitely state the frequency used, 
although the textwouldseem to indicate thatitwas in the 
vicinity of 100,000 cycles. Moreover, he ^oes not state 
whether or not one sphere was grounded. If one sphere 
was grounded, as it probably was, his high-frequency 
curve lies about 14 per cent below the 60-cycle curve, 
which agrees very well with our results. Alexanderon’s 
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spheres were highly polished. No results for tests at 
frequencies between 60 and 500 cycles have been 
published. The fact that our curves for 60, 133, 250, 
and 500 cycles all coincide, however, as theory says 
they should, leaves little doubt as to the accuracy of 
these curves. The close agreement of the results of 
Ryan and Clark and of Alexanderson with our own for 
the few frequencies tested by these investigators gives 
us tonfidence in the reliability of our other-curves for 
which no comparison with previous investigations 
is possible. 

Conclusion 

The effect of high frequency is to decrease the voltage 
necessary to flash across a given gap between spheres. 
This effect starts at about 20,000 cycles, and increases 
up to about 60,000 cycles, after which there is no 
further change. 

At and above 60,000 cycles, the voltage required to 
spark across a one-in. gap is about 13 per cent lower 
than at 60 cycles, provided only electrons occurring 
naturally in the gap are available to start the ionization. 

_ At high frequency the voltage corresponding to a 
given sphere-gap depends on whether or not the 
spheres are acted upon by ultraviolet light, the effect 
of this light being to reduce the required voltage by 
about 3.5 per cent. 

^ A fairly wide variation in the intensity of the ultra¬ 
violet light makes no perceptible difference in the volt¬ 
age necessary to produce the flashover, although it 
probably does change the time necessary to set up the 
space charge. 

That the space charge, when ultraviolet light is used, 
reaches a terminal condition in a small fraction of a 
second is shown by the theory. Our results corrobo¬ 
rate this, as far as they go. For instance, while taking 
the run at 127,120 cycles, using ultraviolet light, a 
gap of 0.827 in. flashed across when the electroscope 
deflection was 61.1 deg. The reading was repeated, 
the gap being left at 0.827 in. and the voltage being 
brought up gradually until the deflection of the gold- 
leaf was 61.0 deg. This voltage was held for 33.^ min. ‘ 
without a flashover taking place. The instant the 
deflection became 61.1 deg., the flash occurred. Just 
as it had for the preceding reading. Evidently, when 
ultraviolet light is used, the distortion of the potential 
gradient occurs almost instantly, a wait ot min. 
not changing it so much as one part in 600. 

That this is not true when ionization is left to the 
ions found naturally in the air is demonstrated by the 
relative inaccuracy of the sphere-gap under these 
conditions. 

Our tests disagree with the prediction of Peek that 
if the spheres*are highly polished no difference should 
be found in the voltage required to spark across a given 
gap at high frequency and at 60 cycles. Moreover, 
we do not believe that a slight roughness has any 
appreciable effect. Undoubtedly, rough spheres will 
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allow a spark to pass at a lower voltage than will 
polished spheres, the rough points forming starting 
points for corona, and for very rough' spheres this 
effect will probably be greater at high frequency than 
at 60 cycles. The slight tarnish due to several hundred 
flashovers is not sufficient to show any* such effect, 
however. At both 60 cycles and at high frequency 
our tests showed absolutely no difference in the spark- 
over voltage required, whether the spheres had just 
been polished on a power buffer or whether as many as 
1000 flashovers had preceded the ones measured since 
the spheres were polished. 

The effect of frequency on sparkover voltage between 
spheres depends on the distortion of the potential 
p’adient by the positive space charge which accumulates 
in the gap at frequencies above about 20,000 cycles per 
sec. For each frequency the space charge which 
accumulates, and therefore the minimum voltage which 
will allow a spark to pass, depends on the relative ratio 
of production and of loss of positive ions. 

The photoelectric action of ultraviolet light on the 
spheres makes available a large number of electrons in 
the gap at all times to start ionization. The difference 
in the rate of production of positive ions, thus brought 
about, explains the decreased voltage required when the 
spheres are flooded with ultraviolet light. 

The increased percentage, as the frequency increases, 
of the positive ions which are held in the gap to form a 
space charge, explains the gradually decreasing voltage 
required to spark across a given gap as the frequency 
increases, up to 60,000 cycles per second. 

The increased concentration of the space charge 
close to the surfaces of the spheres, with its consequent 
increased loss of ions by diffusion, explains the fact that 
above'60,000 cycles there is no further decrease in the 
voltage required to spark across a given gap, at least 
not until the frequency is above about 6,000,000 cycles 
for a one-cm. gap, when ionization by electrons alone 
should be sufficient to produce a spark, the electrons 
moving a distance less than the gap in a half-cycle, and 
therefore accumulating in the gap. 

In conclusion we wish to express our debt to the many 
persons from whom we have received aid. Professors 
L. B. Loeb, C. L. Cory, and G. L. Greves have guided 
the research and helped with many valuable sug¬ 
gestions. Mr. R. P. Crippen worked jointly with the 
author in the early part of the investigation, and a 
large share of whatever of value the work contains 
should be credited to him. 

We are indebted to the Regents of the University of 
California for financial assistance which made possible 
the research, and to the Federal Telegraph Co. for its 
generous loan for several months of a two-kw. Poulsen 
are. 

Mr. Pemberton and Mr. Cox of the University of 
California aided in the construction of the apparatus. 

I would acknowledge with special gratitude the 
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splendid cooperation of my wife, who has worked with 
me far into the night for months in the accumulation 
of the experimental data, and whose cheery optimism 
throughout the research has been an inspiration. 
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Discussion 

H* J* Ryans The paper of Professor Reukema contains an 
important addition to the facts and their understanding regard¬ 
ing the frequency-voltage flashover relation of the sphere-gap 
voltmeter. 

It may not be generally known that the voltages employed 
in some of the long-distance radio communication services are 
about on a par with those employed in long-distance transmis¬ 
sion of power. The losses in the air and other insulating media 
functioning in the long-distance high-voltage radio transmitters 
occur at critical values, above which they increase with enormous 
rapidity. 

It is vital, therefore, to have reliable means for measuring 
the crest values of such radio-frequency voltages. Because 
such voltages always conform closely to sine voltages, their 
effective values ^e deduced from reliable sphere-gap crest 
voltages with corresponding reliability. 

The author has employed excellent strategy; he has most 
liberally applied well directed energy and enthusiasm to the 
study upon which the paper is based. I bdieye that his theory 
will be helpful in extending the calibrations and uses of the 
sphere-gap for all voltage frequencies and values. 


Those taking up such work should remember the author’s 
discovery of the effect of ultra-violet light upon the manner 
in which the sphere-gap voltmeter functions, and the promise 
it gives for the improvement of sphere-gap voltmeter consistency. 

May I add just a word in regard to the point-gap discharge 
at radio-frequency high voltage. In 191.5, one of my graduate 
students and I made a limited study of this subject, and from 
the results obtained at the time I can confirm the author’s 
impression in regard to the behaviom* of point-gaps. We 
employed a comparatively blunt point discharge to a plate. 
The plate was grounded; so was one terminal of the 88,000- 
cycle source. 46,000 volts discharged through 14 in. (See 
Proc. I. R. E., Vol. 3, p. 362.) The radio-freqtiency kv. per in. 
diminished as the distance from the blunt point to the plate was 
increased from 2 to 16 in. At 2 in. the kv. per in. equaled 4, 
and at 16 in., 1.4 kv. per in. 

Regarding harmonics set up by the arc in these studies: 
The cathode-ray cyclograph was used to observe the presence 
or absence of harmonics in the imdamped high-voltage radio- 
frequency waves developed by the arc. They were absent. 

R. J« C. Wood: It is quite encouraging to find out what Pro¬ 
fessor Reukema has shown us,—^that there is only 13 per cent 
diminution of voltage required over a given gaj) when tlie fre¬ 
quency increases up into the hundreds of thousand.s. 

When we were going through the birth-pains of the 220-k\r. 
lines, we were told in certain quarters that we were going to 
encounter a great deal of difficulty from high frequencies, which 
would enable comparatively small voltages to jump enormous 
distances. Very fortunately we seem to have established the 
fact that the higher frequencies do not exist in the line, so that 
removes that trouble, even if it were a fact that high frequency 
would jump great distances. 

I should like to ask Professor Reukema whether he has carried 
this investigation beyond the point of using spheres—whether 
he has found any relation with point-gaps; i)resumably the 
decrease in the voltage between spark-points is con.sidorably 
less at high frequencies than it is between spheres. 

P. O. McMillan: I should like to ask Dr. Reukema whether 
he has done any experimental work on the measurement of 
high-frequency voltages with one sphere of the sphere-gap 
grounded. The published results as I understand tlie curves, 
are all for the ungrounded sphere-gap. 

It may be possible that some of the reduction in the high- 
frequency sphere-gap spark-over voltages found in these exi)eri- 
ments may have been due to the capacitance to ground of tho 
apparatus shifting the voltage distribution on the dividing con¬ 
densers for the electroscope during the high-frequency measure¬ 
ments, the voltage division becoming normal when the 60-cycle 
voltage was applied on account of the neutral ground on the 
60-cycle transformer. 

D. I* Gone: In the work of which this paper is a record 
extraordinary precautions were taken to test the presence of 
harmonics in the wave. I believe it would be helpful for Dr, 
Reukema to describe these tests more fully. 

Joseph Slepian: Mr. Reukema has made a very valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of spark-over in air at atmospheric 
pressures, and in the development of an explanation of his 
results, has given us an extremely lucid picture of the Townsend 
theory of spark-over depending on the cumulative interaction of 
ionization produced by the collisions with molecules of both the 
positive and negative ions. 

Lest there be misunderstanding, however, one point should 
be particularly stressed, and that is that the observed lowering 
of the sparking potential is a result of tlw application of 
sustained high-frequency voltage. If the voltage is applied 
in the form of rapidly damped pulses or wave trains, the sparking 
potential is raised and not lowered, as was shown by Leontiewa 
and Algermissen. 

^he success which Mr. Reukema has in explaining his results 
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on the basis of the Townsend theory bring*s out sharply the 
dilemma to which Rogow'^ski called attention recently in the 
A.Tchiv Jut ElBhivotcchTiih. The To'wnsend theory has been 
extremely successful when applied to gases at Iotv pressures, 
and even at atmospheric pressure will account for the observed 
relation betw'^een sparking potentials and electrode size and 
spacing. liow^ever, since it makes essential the ionization by 
collision of positive ions, it requires for the development of the 
spark a time at least longer than the time for a positive ion to 
traverse the spark-gap. Hence with Mr. Reukema’s value of 
39,600 cm. per see. for the velocity of the positive ion under 
a gradient of 30,000 volts per cm. it would take at least 25 
micro-seconds for the spark to develop for a 1-cm. gap. Actually, 
how^’ever, spark-over occurs in a fraction of a micro-second when 
potentials slightly above the sparking potential are applied. 
Until this difficulty is cleared up, the use of Towmsend’s theory 
at atmospheric pressures will be open to question. 

It may be that simple ionization by collision is adequate to 
represent the very first stages of the development of the spark, 
but that after a certain critical density of ionization is reached, 
which takes only a very small fraction of a micro-second for or¬ 
dinary sparking-potential experiments at atmospheric pressure, 
Toynsend’s description of the phenomena in terms of the two 
ionizing constants ol and /5 becomes inadequate. In that case 
Mr. Reukema’s theory of th,e lowering of the sparking potential 
by sustained high frequency need concern itself only with the 
development of a critical density of ionization, and does not 
need to be tied up with the Townsend theory of the develop¬ 
ment of the spark itself. 

^ L. E. Reukema; The first question concerns the effect of 
high frequency across needle-gaps as compared with the effect 
across the sphere-gap. It seems to me that the same factors 
would come in, but to a more pronounced degree when using 
needle-gaps. In sphere-gaps no corona can form before the 
break-down occurs, A positive space charge accumulates at 
high frequency, but no more corona would form than at 60 
cycles, which is none at all. With needle-gaps we have corona 
forming, and the higher the frequency the greater the loss due 
to the formation of the corona. W^henever corona forms we 
have both electromagnetic radiation and increased temperature, 
both of which produce more ionization. 

I have no experimental data on needle gaps, but I should 
say that the effect of high frequency on the needle-gap would 
be greater than on a sphere-gap. 

As to the effect of grounding one sphere, naturally when one 
sphere is grounded a lower voltage will produce a fiashover 
than if one is not grounded, simply due to the fact that this will 
distort the electrostatic field so as to produce a higher gradient 
at one sphere than would exist if one sphere were not grounded. 
However, it seems to me that grounding one sphere would not 
appreciably change the results we obtained at high frequency. 

I did not make the test because the accuracy of my method 
depended on having the electroscope at essentially ground 
potential when I made the measurements. If one sphere were 
grounded, it would necessarily throw the electroscope off ground 


potential, which, as Mr. McMillan suggests,* would introduce 
an error due to the capacity between the electroscope and 
ground. , 

Although I did not make the test, however, I thought of it 
quite thoroughly, and judging from the results obtained and the 
theory involved it seems to me that the results should be very 
nearly the same whether or not one sphere is gi%unded. The 
curves themselves would not hold, but the fact that the curves 
lie a certain percentage below the 60-eyele curve would hold. 
The same percentage drop should hold when one sphere is 
grounded as when it is not. 

The possibility of error in the results due to the presence of 
harmonics in either 60-eycle or high-frequency waves has been 
suggested. Three years ago I had the privilege of talldng this 
subject over with Dr. H. J. Ryan, and he told me then what he 
has told now, that the effect of the harmonics is negligible in 
the high-frequency wave obtained with the Poulsen arc, es¬ 
pecially when the amount of inductance used is very large, 
as it was in my experiments. 

Plowever, to be absolutely sure that any harmonics present 
were negligible, careful tests were made with a wave meter. 
When testing for the fundamental frequency, the needle of the 
wave meter would be thrown off scale if the meter were brought 
closer than about 5 ft. from the inductance coils used. However, 
with the wave meter set for any harmonic of the fundamental, 
the meter could be brought right up to the coil, indeed, could 
be placed inside the coil, without any perceptible movement of 
the needle. Evidently, therefore, none of the harmonics was 
large enough to produce a perceptible deviation from a pure 
sine-wave form for the high-frequency waves. 

For the production of the 60-cycle voltage an alternator was 
used which gave practically a pure sine wave. However, 
certain small irregularities in the wave form were brought in by 
the harmonics in the exciting current of the transformers used, 
these harmonics causing a very slight voltage drop in the trans¬ 
formers and a resultant slight change in wave form. 

For that reason, on the high-tension side of the transformers, 
a series of oscillograms was taken for the range of voltage used 
in the tests. These oscillograms were then analyzed carefully. 
The maximum deviation of form factor of the waves tested 
from that of pure sine waves was 1.8 per cent, the average 
deviation was 0.8 per cent, certainly much too small to account 
for more than a negligible part of the 13 per cent decrease in 
fl.ashover voltage found for high frequencies. Moreover, 
these deviations were definitely taken into account in plotting 
the curves, so that wave form could not bring in an error of 
more than about 0.1 per cent. 

^ Mr. Slepian’s statement that the results hold only for sustained 
high-frequency waves is important. For waves generated by 
Poulsen ares, vacuum tubes, or high-frequency alternators the 
curves are accurate. For the damped waves of an impulse 
oscillator, they do not hold, since the time between successive 
wave trains is sufficient to change radically the space charge 
between the spheres, which is the cause of the decrease in 
fiashover voltage at high frequency. 
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Synopsis*—A qualitative analysis of the nature of the space 
charge created about a conductor in corona, particularly with respect 
to relative magnitudes and polarities, rather than actual quantitative 
measurement, is described here. This work was the principal work 
on corona during the past year in the Ryan High-^Voltage Laboratory. 

In tests with the arrangements of a wire and a plane, and of a wire 
and a cylinder, a decided rectifying effect was discernible in the space 
about the conductor in corona, in that that region was built up to a 
unidirectional potential above ground, the magnitude and polarity 
of this potential depending on the voltage applied. In both of these 
set-ups, this net rectification, which is evidently caused by some 
differential, action entering into the ionization process, xoas of a 
positive sign at the start of corona, but changed over to negative as the 
voltage was raised. 

In a test made on two 1.1-in. diameter, parallel concentric strand 
copper conductors, 10 ft. apart, the space between them was found to 
have assumed a potential above ground when the conductors were in 
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corona, the sign of this charge being negative at first, and then 
positive as the voltage increased. Tests were also carried out on a 
single brush, and on a rod fitted with “artificial’* brushes. 

In a corona-loss curve taken on the two cable conductors it was 
found that at the same voltage at which the sign of the rectified space 
charge had reversed, there was a “break” in the curve. This 
“break” corresponded to the point above which Peek’s quadratic law 
of corona holds, and below which he has suggested the entrance of a 
probability relation. 

A final field test was made at a span of the 220-kv. Pit River Lines 
of the Pacific Gas and Electric Co., in order to ascertain the magni¬ 
tude and polarity of the charge built up about a high-voltage lino in 
service. A negative polarity was fouxid to be present as far down as 
30 ft. below the conductors. Although the voltage was raised to 
260 kv., the charge remained negative, indicating that the line at its 
normal 220-kv. potential was operating at a point on the corona- 
loss curve appreciably heloio that where the break occurs in the curve. 


Genekal Experimental Study op Space Charge 
HE continuation of the study of the nature of the 
space charge that surrounds a conductor in corona 
was made during the past year in the Ryan High- 
Voltage Laboratory by attacking the problem from 
several different angles,'^ 

One of the simplest cases giving evidence of the 
presence of a space charge is in the time-honored set-up 
of the wire at the center of a cylinder. If the cylinder 
is connected to ground through a condenser and a d-c. 
galvanometer is shunted across the condenser and then 
alternating voltage is applied to the wire at the center 
of the cylinder, the galvanometer will indicate, in the 
usual set-up, the presence of a unidirectional current 
as soon as corona appears on the wire^ If the gal¬ 
vanometer shows a deflection, it indicates that some of 
the space charge that is planted about the conductor 
is getting over to the cylinder. Since the sign of the 
charge leaving the conductor reverses each time the 
voltage reverses, the deflection of the galvanometer 
indicates that charges of only one sign get over to the 
cylinder or that more of one sign than the other gets 
over. With the ordinary set-up, this unidirectional 
current is u^ally from the cylinder to ground at first 
but as the voltage is raised the galvanometer indicates a 
reversal of current. The reason for this will be taken 
up later. 

If the wire and cylinder be replaced by a wire and 
neutral plane, the circuit connections being the same as 
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those described in the use of the cylinder, the results 
obtained will be similar. 

A little more as to the nature of the space charge can 
be learned by the set-up shown in Fig. 1. This method 
has been used by several others in the past and is not 
given here as anything new, hut only to complete the 
story.**'* If, for example, the plate is made positive 
with respect to the wire mesh, part of the negative ions 
arriving at the wire mesh will he drawn through to the 
plate where they will give up their charge which will 
then produce a deflection of the galvanometer. The 
relative amount of the space charge arriving at the 
neutral plane can be observed under different conditions 
with respect to voltage, size of wire, distance of wire from 


Wire 



Fig. 1 


plate, etc. A great deal of work has been done along 
this line by Mr. Willis.* A characteristic plot of results 
that were obtained by the authors using the method 
just described is given in Fig. 2. The curves show 
that the positive ions reach the neutral plane at a lower 
applied voltage on the wire than do the negative ions. 
The number of negative ions reaching the neutral 
plane, however, increases more rapidly with an increase 
in applied voltage than does the number of positive ions. 
If it were not for the fact that a single brush from a 
point has almost the same characteristic curves as those 
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in Fig. 2, except with reverse polarity, it might not be so 
difficult to offer an explanation for the form of these 
two curves. If high-voltage direct current is applied 
to the wire instead of alternating current, and the corona 
current plotted against the applied voltage with the 
wire positive and then with the wire negative, the results 
will not differ much in form from those shown in Fig. 2.® 
Three of the factors that help to determine the form of 
these curves are the mobilities of the ions, their rate 
of manufacture and the amount that their presence 
disturbs the normal field. 

One of the most important things is lacking in the 
results obtained by means of the set-up shown in Fig. 1 
and that is the time element. In other words, what is 
the wave form of the current produced by the arrival of 
this space charge at the neutral plane? Since the action 
is cyclic, it was a comparatively easy matter to deter¬ 
mine the form of this wave. The set-up shown in 
Fig. 3 was evolved. The principle made use of here is 
very simple: If a charged electroscope is brought near 
to a conductor in corona, it will be discharged, of 
course, by the attraction of the ions which will neutralize 
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Fia. 2 —Curves Showing the Amount of Positive and 
Negative Charge Arriving at the Neutral Plane in 
Relation to the Applied Voltage. A No. 14 Polished 
Copper Wire 5.5 in. from Neutral Plane. 

its charge. Now suppose instead of exposing the 
electroscope continuously, a synchronous shutter be 
provided that will expose it for only a certain portion 
of the cycle. If the rate of discharge of the electro¬ 
scope be noted as the shutter is operated at different 
phase angles with respect to the applied voltage, the 
determination of the wave form can be made. This 
S3mchronous shutter arrangement was obtained by 
means of a four-pole synchronous motor driving a 
12-in. aluminum disk with two radial slots 3.6 in. long 
and five deg. wide; see Fig. 3. This disk rotated under 
a metal plate in which there was a slot the same size 
as those in tl^e disk and the position of the disk was 
such that the slot in the plate and a slot in the disk 
came in line once each cycle. When these slots coin¬ 
cided, the plate of the charged electroscope could draw 
through some of the ions that arrived at the metal 


plate, thereby discharging the electroscope. The rate 
of the discharge of the electroscope is a measure of the 
relative number of ions arriving at the neutral plane at 
that instant. The phase angle of the motor driving the 
disk was changed by means of a phase shifter and in 
this way the action over a complete cycle could be 
observed with the electroscope charged positively and 
then with it charged negatively. The electroscope 
was charged after each reading by means of a well- 
insulated switch, Si. A 1060-kv-a., 60-cycle, sine wave 
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generator was used in this work. To determine the 
phase position of the synchronous disk with respect to 
the applied voltage, a contactor C was arranged on the 
disk so that it closed a circuit at the instant when the 
slot in the disk and the slot in the plate lined up. With 
switch No. 2 closed in the A position, a click could be 
heard in the phones when the contactor closed the 
circuit. By shifting the phase angle of the revolving 
disk, a position on the phase shifter could be found 
where there was no click, which indicated the zero 
point of the voltage wave. Since the motor used could 
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Fig. 4—Curves Showing the Relative Amount of 
Charge Arriving at the Neutral Plane at the Various 
Phases of the Voltage Cycle. A No. 14 Polished Copper 
Wire 5.5 in. from the Neutral Plane 

conie into step with the disk in one of two phase 
positions, 180 deg. apart, it was necessary to be certain 
that this phase was the sanae each time the motor was 
started up. To do this, switch No. 2 was closed in B 
position and with the phase shifter at the same angle 
each time the motor was made to come into step so that 
the d-c. voltmeter read positive. 
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The results Obtained by this method are qualitative 
only but they give additional information that cannot 
be secured o£herwise. Curves shown in Pigs. 4, 6, and 6 
were obtained by means of this set-up and will be dis¬ 
cussed later. 

Since the "Held about a wire above a neutral plane is 
mot symmetrical, it was decided to find out what the 


and 6, the positive charge continues to arrive at the 
grounded plate even after the voltage on the wire has 
reversed and reached its negative crest. This is also 
true for the negative charge and may be attributed to 
the diffused state of the ions caused by the uns 3 Tm- 
metrical field between wire and plane. In the case of 
the cylinder where the field is radial, there is little or no 
time when there are ions of both signs present at the 
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Fig. 5—The Same as Fig. 4 Except the Wire PIad Been 
fOiJT IN THE Weather for Two Years Which Had Oxidized 
Tts Surface 
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Fig. 7 —The Same as in Fig. 4 Except for a No. 16 
Polished Copper Wire at the Center of a 15-In. Cylinder 


effect on the form of the curves would be of a uniform 
radial field. The metal plate was replaced, therefore, 
by a 15-in. diameter metal cylinder having in it a slot 
which occupied the same position over the disk as the 
slot of the metal plate. The data for the curves shown 
in Pigs. 7,8, and 9 were then taken. 

The curves of Pigs. 4 to 9 show that, except for magni¬ 
tude, there is very little difference in the form of the 


same instant during the cycle. Pigs. 4 and 5 show 
the difference between a polished wire and one covered 
with oxide. The positive and negative charges seem 
to come in at approximately the same voltages with 
the oxidized wire. An enameled wire was tried also 
and the curves were similar to those for the oxidized 
wire. Had a curve been taken at a little higher voltage 
with the polished wire, the negative charge would have 
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Fia. 6 —The Same as Fio. 4 Except a No. 10 Polished 
Alhmintjm Wire Was Used; Its Distance From the Neutral 
■Plane Was 10 In. 

positive and negative halves of the wave. A very 
important thing to note is the arrival of the charge at 
the'neutral plane or cylinder sometime after the voltage 
■ on the wire has reversed. 

There are two fields involved in the drive of the ions 
across the space, that of the wire itself and that due to 
the space charge, and the results have shown the latter 
field to ^e of considerable importance. In Pigs. 4, 5, 
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Fiq. 8—Conductors op Different Diameters at the 
Center of a 15-In. CylindIsr. Applied Voltage Held 
Constant for All Three at 70 Kv. 

exceeded the positive as it did in the case shown in 
Pig. 6. 

(Since the scale used for plotting the flow of charge 
was dependent upon the rate of fall of the leaf of the 
electroscope, which in turn was dependent upon the 
position and calibration of the electroscope, the only 
quantitative comparison of curves that can be made is: 
Mg. 4 with respect to Mg. 5 and Mg. 7 with respect to 
Pig. 8.) 
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It was found that curves obtained with a polished 
copper wire were practically identical with those secured 
with a polished aluminum wire of the same size under 
similar conditions. 

In Fig. 9, with the kenotron in the wire circuit, the 
increase in the flow of charge is to be noted as the 
voltage on the wire goes over its crest having the same 
sign as the charge. This increase in the flow of charge 
is due only to the increase in the field driving the ions 
across. 

Various attempts have been made to compute the 
movement of ions with conductors in corona. In 
order to do this, some have assumed varying mobilities 
for the ions which in our opinion is not justifiable until 
more data concerning the nature of this space charge 
are available. 

If the distance from the wire to the grounded plane or 
cylinder be made sufficient, charges of both signs will 
not get across, but in no case in our tests was the 
distance so great that none of the charge of either sign 
got over when corona was present on the conductor. 
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Pig. 9—Same as in Fig. 7 Except Voltage was Applied 
TO THE Wire Through a Kenotron 

In fact, charges were found 30 ft. out from a conductor 
of a 220-kv. commercial power line on which there was 
but slight corona. This test will be discussed more 
fully later. 

For a limited space about a conductor in corona, the 
sign of the charge is reversed at each reversal of voltage. 
Beyond this space, charges of only one sign appear, 
which fact is undoubtedly due to a differential effect 
of the alternating charge near the conductor. The 
polarity of this charge is not the same for all conditions. 
In general, with an unpolished conductor out in the 
open, such as a transmission cable, the charge is negative 
at the first appearance of corona but as the voltage is 
raised it changes over to positive. If the wire is highly 
polished and near the neutral plane, however, the charge 
is positive at first and then negative. If the distance to 
the ground electrode is relatively great, the actual flow 
of rectified current to supply this outer charge is very 
small. In some cases, however, the potentials built up 
by the charges are fairly great. 
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If in the case of the wire and cylinder some method 
is used to neutralize or balance out the charging current 
from the cylinder to ground that would flow if corona 
were not present, the current that remains is commonly 
called the corona current. The latter is made up of two 
elements; namely, the ions that actually reach the 
cylinder and the bound charge that is drawn to the 
cylinder by the ions that leave the wire but do not get 
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Fig. 10 

across. The question arose here as to what percentage 
of this current was due to the ions that arrived at the 
cylinder. The set-up in Fig. 10 was used to obtain the 
corona current. Below the corona starting voltage, a 
position was found on the potentiometer control such 
that there was no deflection of the cathode ray. This 
point, once found, would be the same for all voltages, 
so that when corona came in, the deflection of the 
cathode ray would be due to the voltage across the con¬ 
denser, caused by the corona current only. The value 
of this voltage was determined from the amount of 
deflection of the cathode ray, and with the capacitance 
of the condenser known, the average value of the corona 
current was computed. The set-up in Fig. 11 was 
next used to determine the current produced by the 
ions actually reaching the cylinder. The principle is 
the same as that shown in Fig. 1. In this case, however, 
it was necessary to trap all the ions reaching the center 
section of the cylinder; therefore, a wire cylinder of 
J^-in. mesh was fitted inside of the sheet metal cylinder 
with eighth-in. hard rubber strips separating the two. 
The main difficulty with this set-up was involved in 
completely separating the positive and negative ions. 



1000 Volts D.C. 

Fig. 11 


With the a-c. voltage held constant on the wire, which 
was in corona, the d-c. voltage applied to the sheet 
metal cylinder was increased in steps from zero to 
1000 volts and galvanometer readings were taken 
for each voltage. It was hoped that a plot of these 
values would give a saturation curve indicating a com¬ 
plete separation of the positive and negative ions, but 
this was not found possible in this case. A wire screen 
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with smaller mesh was also tried hut was even less 
eifective. Using the average value of the current, 
however, as read by means of the galvanometer, when 
there was 1000-volt direct current on the metal cylinder, 
it was found in the case of the 0.219-in. brass rod with 
voltages abore 50 kv., at least 70 per cent of the ions 
that left the wire reached the cylinder before they were 
drawn back to the wire by the reversal of voltage or 
were neutralized by the outgoing ions of the opposite 
sign. With a little modification in this set-up, there is 
no reason why a complete determination of this ratio 
could not be made. 

Since the corona on a transmission conductor is 
made up largely, if not entirely, of brushes, a point 
was placed on the side of the 0.219-in. brass rod in the 
cylinder and the corona current studied with set-up 
of Fig. 11. At the first appearance of corona at 11 kv., 
the charge arriving at the cylinder was negative and 
remained negative until the positive began to get across 
at 40 kv. From 40 kv. to 48 kv., there was more posi¬ 
tive than negative reaching the cylinder but from 48 kv. 
up to the flashover voltage the amount of the negative 
exceeded the positive. The point used was a piece of 
fine wire 1/16 in. long. The rod was then tried with 
two such points and it was found that the negative 
charge arriving at the cylinder always exceeded the 
positive, although it decreased slightly from 43 kv. to 
45 kv. 

Space Charge Surrounding Transmission 
Conductors 

The ionization about transmission conductors was 
next studied. Two concentric strand copper cables 
1.1 in. in diameter and 50 ft. long were strung up in the 
laboratory parallel to each other and 10 ft. apart with a 
clearance of at least 20 ft. in all directions. A No. 16 
wire was supported parallel to, and midway between, 
the two conductors. Hard rubber rods were used for 
insulators on this test wire and a lead from it was 
brought out at right angles to the plane of the two large 
conductors. An electroscope was connected between 
the test wire and ground and voltage was then applied 
to the two conductors. Below the corona voltage, the 
test wire was adjusted so that the electroscope showed 
no voltage on it due to position in the electrostatic 
field which indicated that it was in the neutral plane. 
The voltage was raised and at the first appearance of 
corona at 160 kv. between lines the electroscope showed 
a negative charge on the test wire. The negative 
potential increased on this wire as the applied voltage 
was raised until at 280 kv. between lines it was ap¬ 
proximately 3000 volts. As the applied voltage was 
further raised, the potential on this test wire started to 
fall, slowly at first, then more rapidly, until at 300 kv. 
between lines it reached zero and then began to build 
up positive. At 500 kv. between lines the test wire had 
a positive potential of approximately 15,000 volts 
above ground. It was necessary to parallel the electro¬ 


scope with a condenser to obtain the d-c. charge on the 
test wire when the applied voltage on the conductors 
was above 300 kv. Another test that was made with 
this set-up was to short-circuit the electroscope until 
the voltage had been taken off the large conductors 
and then the short circuit was removed. When this 
was done at 280 kv. the test wire accumulated sufficient 



Fig. 12—Cobona Loss Cuevb foe a 1.1-In. Concenteic 
Strand Copper Conductor. Di,9tancj3 Between Con- 
DUCTOBS, 10 It. Insulator Losses Are Not Included 

negative charge to raise potential of the test wire several 
hundred volts. The same thing was tried at 400 kv. 
In this case, the potential on the test wire was over a 
thousand volts positive. These potentials were due 
to the persistence of the charge about the conductors 
after the source of ionization had been removed. In 
some cases, charges were found to build up potentials 
of a few hundred volts on the test wire as long as fifteen 
minutes after the voltage had been removed from the 
conductors. 

A corona loss curve was then taken and is shown in 
Fig. 12. It is rather interesting to note that at 300 kv. 
between lines there is a break in the loss curve, and it is 
at this point that the potential of the charge about the 
conductors changes over from negative to positive. 
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Fig. 13 


Above this point. Peek’s quadratic law seems to hold, 
but below, it does not, and it is in this lower region that 
Peek has suggested a probability law.® 

Since the corona on these transmission cables ap¬ 
peared to be made up of individual brushes, it was 
decided to study the characteristics of a single brush. 
The set-up shown in Fig. 13 was used. An observer 
in the insulated screen cage at high voltage took all the 
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necessary data. With this arrangement, the capaci¬ 
tance of the metal point is practically zero, so that the 
only current flow to and from the point is corona 
current. The simple connection of the condenser and 
galvanometer was the first one used. At the start of 
corona from the point which appeared as a soft glow, 







Pig. 14—Cobona CuERBisrT Cyclogham of a Brush fbom 
A Single Point. Voltage 100 Kv. 100,000 -Ohm Shunt 
FOB Current Deflectors and 9400-Ohm Shunt foe Timing 
Voltage 

the galvanometer indicated a flow of negative current 
which increased until at 112 kv. the galvanometer 
deflection was two divisions. At this voltage, purplish 
streamers began to shoot out which considerably in¬ 
creased the luminosity of the brush. At 132 kv. the 
galvanometer had fallen to zero and at 140 kv. the 
current was positive, giving a deflection of two divisions. 
By this time the purple streamers had greatly increased 
and at 172 kv. the discharge was a large, well-developed 
brush giving a reading on the galvanometer of 10 
divisions positive. The condenser and galvanometer 
were then replaced by the cathode ray tube. A 
100,000-ohm resistance connected between the points 
A and B gave sufficient voltage drop to obtain a good 
deflection of the cathode ray that was proportional 
to the current. This current deflection was opened out 
into a current cyclogram by applying a sine wave volt¬ 
age to the other pair of deflector plates. This sine wave 
voltage was obtained from a 2300-volt exciting winding 
connected to the high-voltage end of the secondary. 
This voltage had been tested and found to be a sine 
wave in phase with the secondary voltage. In order to 
put the important changes of current intensity in an 
advantageous position on the cyclogram for analysis, 
the phase angle of this timing voltage was shifted 90 
deg. by means of a condenser. In the cyclograms 
shown in Figs. 14- and 15, the corona current appears 
to be a maximum shortly before the timing voltage 
impressed on the tube is zero, but due to the 90-deg. 
shift it can be seen that the maximum of the corona 
current is approximately 25 deg. ahead of the maximum 
of the voltage applied to the point. The form of these 
corona cyclograms would be altered slightly if they were 
changed over to a uuiiform time axis instead of the 
sinusoidal timing wave. The direction of rotation of 
the spot that traced these curves was carefully checked, 
as was alscwthe polarity of the cathode ray tube deflec¬ 
tors. In Fig. 14, the positive and negative halves of 
the current wave are smooth and are practically the 
same. In Fig. 15 the negative side is still smooth but 


the positive side shows a sudden pulse of current. It 
was difiicult to get the exact form of this pulse because 
the rapid movement of the spot did nut leave a very 
distinct trace. Simultaneous with the appearance of 
this pulse of positive current, as the form changed from 
that shown in Fig. 14 to the one shown m Fig. 15, was 
the appearance of the long purple streamers. When a 
half-in. brass sphere was put over the end of the point, 
breaks appeared in the negative half of the current wave 
but they were not so prominent as those on the positive 
side. Time nor space does not permit much more to be 
said about these tests with the single brush. More 
work is to be done along these lines and a complete 
report will no doubt be made later. 

Current cyclograms were taken on the 1.1-in. trans¬ 
mission conductor previously mentioned with the 
charging current balanced out. While they were not 
so clear cut as those of the brush from the single point, 
they had the same general form. If all the brushes on 
the transmission conductor came in at the same voltage, 
the result, of course, would be practically the same as 
the brush from the single point except for magnitude. 
This is very nearly the case when voltage is not far 
above the corona starting voltage when there are only 
a few brushes present. Since this is within the econom¬ 
ical range, the region we are most interested in, the 
authors believe that much can be learned about the 
mechanism of corona about the transmission line by 
the study of the brush from a single point. It is also 
their belief that results obtained from polished smooth 
surface conductors, especially if they are mounted near a 
neutral plane, are not applicable to transmission lines 
out in the open. 

Tests Made Under a 220-Kv. Transmission Line 

In order to tie in the results obtained in the laboratory 
■with those of actual operating conditions, the authors 



Fig. 15—Same as Fig. 14 Except 130 Kv. and 40,000 
Ohms foe Current Shunt and 4900 Ohms foe Timing Volt¬ 
age Shunt 

went to the 220-kv. lines of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. at the Vaca-Dixon substation. The section under 
which the tests were madewas that of a three-phase, 220- 
kv.line'with0.9-in.ropelay copperconductorsin the hori¬ 
zontal configuration. The separation of the conductors 
was about 14 ft. and they were approximately 63 ft. above 
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the ground. At right angles to these conductors and 
30 ft. under them, an exploring wire 33 ft. long was 
supported by hard rubber rods on long cotton cords. 
A lead was brought down from the exploring wire and 
connected to one side of a gold leaf electroscope the 
other side of wfeich was connected to ground. In order 
to reduce the a-c. voltage due to position, the electro¬ 
scope was paralleled by a 0.06 fx f. condenser the leakage 
of which was negligible. At first, a d-c. potential of 
400 volts was applied to the wire which at the same time 
charged the condenser. The d-c. source was then 
removed and the rate of decrease of voltage on the 
condenser was observed by the fall of the'leaf of the 
electroscope. With a positive charge on the wdre, the 
voltage of the condenser dropped from 400 to 375 
volts in three min. With the wire charged negative, 
there was no decrease in the condenser voltage for the 
same length of time. It was obvious then that there 
were only negative ions present in the vicinity of the 
exploring wire. This was the condition that was ex¬ 
pected to be found in view of the results obtained in the 
previous laboratory tests. With no charge on the wire, 
the set-up was left untouched for an hour. At the end 
of this time the wire had picked up sufficient charge to 
raise the voltage on the condenser to 305 volts. The 
charge on the condenser was tested and found to be 
negative. It was observed that when a rather strong 
breeze was blowing, the ionization about the wire 
decreased considerably. This was to be expected with 
distances from the conductor as great as these. 

The voltage was then taken off the section of line 
above the set-up and the exploring wire was raised until 
it was within 15 ft. of the conductors. The voltage 
was then supplied to this section of the line by means of 
a 40,000-kv-a. synchronous condenser driven by an 
induction motor. In this way the voltage applied to 
the line could be varied. Observations were made at 
three different voltages, 220 kv., 240 kv., and 260 kv. 
The main purpose of this test was to see if the normal 
operating voltage was near the value where the residual 
charge in the atmosphere about the conductor changed 
from negative to positive. At 260 kv. there was no 
evidence of any positive charge in the near vicinity 
of the exploring wire which was 15 ft. from the conduc¬ 
tors. The amount of negative charge was found to be 
slightly greater than it was at 220 kv. with the exploring 
wire 80 ft. below the conductors. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

In the ionization process about a conductor or elec¬ 


trode in corona, there is a net rectifying action present 
whereby more charges of one sign assert themselves 
than of the other, so that the surrounding space is built 
up to a unidirectional potential above ground. 
Whether it is a case of the charges of the predominating 
sign being created more rapidly, or whether they endure 
longer than the others without being “wiped out” 
by recombination or return to the conducting circuit 
of the set-up, is not known, as it is apparently a part of 
the mechanism of ionization involved. It is probably 
determined by the mobilities of the ions, their rate of 
manufacture, and the amount that their presence dis¬ 
turbs the normal field. 

For a given test arrangement, the magnitude and 
polarity of this rectified charge is dependent on the 
applied voltage. For the case of a polished wire and a 
grounded plane or cylinder, the sign of this charge is 
first positive, but soon drops to zero and then increases 
negatively as the voltage is raised. By placing a small 
“artificial” brush on the wire, it was possible to detect 
a slight negative rectification at the start of corona from 
it. The sign soon reversed, though, to positive as the 
voltage increased, and then to negative once more where 
it remained until flashover. 

In a test with a single point projecting from a small 
sphere, the rectified space charge built up was first 
negative and then positive. The same was found to be 
true in the space between two 1.1-in. diameter cable 
conductors strung up in the laboratory. This would be 
expected since the corona on the surfaces of the stranded 
conductors would be, in reality, a mass of small single 
brushes, so that as a whole they would assume the 
characteristics of a single brush. 

The fact that at the same voltage on the cable con¬ 
ductors at which the rectification of the charge reversed 
its polarity from negative to positive, there is a distinct 
“break” in the corresponding corona loss curve, proved 
of considerable interest. Since it is at this point that 
Peek’s quadratic law relation begins to hold, it would 
seem from these tests that there is some governing 
factor-contributed coincident with positive rectification 
to cause the ionization process to vary quadratically 
with respect to applied voltage. It is this upper portion 
of the curve that Dr. Ryan has referred to as that of 
“stable brush pattern.” The lower portion he has 
called that of “unstable brush pattern,” and it is here 
that Peek has suggested the entrance of a probability 
relation. 

In the field test made on the 220-kv. Pit River Line 
of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, which 
normally shows slight visible and audible signs of 
corona, it was apparent that the line was being operated 
at a point well below the “break” in the corona loss 
curve, as the space about the conductors was|ound to be 
charged negatively even when the voltage had been 
raised 20 per cent above the normal line voltage. 
Although the potential of the rectified charge is appre- 
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ciable, the actual magnitude of the current necessary 
to sup])ly it is negligible compared to the alternating 
space charge current itself. 
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Discussion 

L. K EuIKer: It li as Ihhui my privilege to dis<niss this work 
with the aiitliors frcHnumtly during its ])rogress and I have Ikmui 
inipr('ss(id eonf.inually with the diriienlty of the imdortaKing and 
the i‘aet thn,t it is ])i{)muir work at the vt^ry I'orc^rront ol* our 
kriowI(‘dg<' of things of tliis cdiaraeter. 

Aln^ady it has had a V(u\y praetieal a])plication of whi(di I 
wish 1,0 t(?ll you. 

S(^v<n'al ycnirs ago it was obscunaul that if a carrhu’-ciuTont 
kileplioiK^ tninsinittcir and nuanver woro eoimeetetl at eacdi emd 
of a lugh~voltag(^ transmission lirn^ in corona, a noisy, htssy sound 
was obs(n'V(ul in the r(‘C(dver wlieuevcT the carrier transmitter 
was started. ''Fhci inttnisity of this noise imu’oased with the power 
of th(‘. transmitt(»r. This resulted in a noisy l)ackgr()und to any 
spcHHdi transmitted ov(r’ the lino. No advantage could lu^ gained 
by increasing th(^ f)ower of tlui transmittor iHJcaiise this iucr(^as(id 
the r(iC(uve(l signal and nois(^ tog(4her, and the signal-noise ratio 
was not a]if)recial)ly alU^nKl. 

The reasons for this plKmomonoii apj)ear to l)o closely related 
to the inv(^stigationH of the authors. Within the radius of th() 
space ^-charge cylinder surrounding each line conductor in corona, 
tlin ionization is much higlier than in tlu^ sf)ac(i hetwenui eion- 
ductors outside this radius. Tlio atoms within the cylinder iiro 
in a decidc^dly turbulent condition and the conductivity is 
relatively high. Any radio-fro(pumcy ciirr(mfc being passed 
bol;we(Ri a coupling wire and lino conductor must ])ass thj'ougb 
this highly ioniz(5fl rcigion. The coupling wire and the line 
conductor associated with it do not Ibrrn a condenser alone but 
ratlnu' a. condenser in seriiw with a niicrophonic rapidly changing 
resistor comprising the spaco-chargo cylinder. The outer 
siirfa(ie of this cylinder and the coupling wire may l)o considered 
as coTn{)rising tlni two })lates of a condenser. (3iarging current 
through this comhmser can roach the lino condnetor only by 
passing through this variabhi resistance. Thus the carrier is 
modulated by tlu^ variations of this s(}ries resistanc'.o and the 
typical hissing sound is heard in the receiver. 

Homo Linui ago Dr. Ryan in discussing space cliarge with me 
expressed the o])iruon that the suhstitution of cciiipling capacitors 
for coupling wires would thereby jirovido a metallic conductor 
in ])laco of the variable resistor comprising tlie spaeo-ehargo 
cylinder. 4'his he theuglit might result in the elimination of the 
series modulation of the carrier and would remove the dis¬ 
agreeable hiss. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that .1 am able to report 
tliat this desiralde result has lieon very thoroughly pimved. 
Thus wo have a ])raciical example of the utility of space-charge 
studies of this (diaracter. 

R, J* €• Woods 1 didn’t quite gather from the fiaper whether 
the voltage observed on the electroscope showed the natural 
gradient which would be in the air at that height whether the 
transmission line was there or not, or whether it sho^^ed as a 


resultant of the natural gradient and theaAmltago on the lino, 
or whether it was duo to the line alone. 

In the first ease the coupling rod was 30 ft.^above the ground; 
in the st^eond ease it was 45 ft. above the ground; and with thos(^ 
heights aliove the ground one would expoet a certain natural 
jiotontial difCerent to ground. 

C. H. Willis: (communicated after aAjonrnmeiit) 4310 
evidence so far obtained regarding the diffused spa(*.o charg(^ 
which the authors found at some distance from tlio corona wires 
sliows this charge to bo quite erratic. lIow<3ver, I slK)uld like 
to ask if the authors think it possible that the sign of this diffused 
space charge at voltages slightly a])ove the corona voltage, may 
not 1)0 determined by the sign of the corona which form at tlio 
lowest voltage, and therefore i)rol)al)ly is produced in the groy.test 
quantity at voltages a little above the corona voltage. 

The curves shown in Eigs. 4 to 9 inclusive give valuable infor¬ 
mation. The great lag of the s]>ace cliargo behind the electro¬ 
static field sliown particularly in Dig. G is surprising. 

Th(^ bn^ak shown in the loss curve of Fig. 12 comes at a])out 
the voltages at wliicli we sliould expect the two alternating spaee 
chai'ges from opposite wires to meet as calcuhited from the 
mobility whicli has been found for ions in corona. Wlum the 
two alternating space charges do me(^t the plienofuenon chaugos 
to a case of gaseous conduction and it is to h(^ exiKu*,t(5d that tlie 
loss curv(3 will obey a dilToi’cmt law. It would bci (piite inter¬ 
esting if this break (MUild bo shown to depend on the distance 
l)otwe(m th(» wires, 

J. S. Carroll: Professor Roulamia in his paper shows the 
sliort time reqnii'od to clear the ions out of tfio Hf)aco ])(dAveeri the 
two spheres of a splua'o-gap when GO-cyclo voltage is used. 
Ill this casc^ tliero is little chance of studying the moV(mient of 
the ions. However, if the ions are supplied l>y one of the elec^- 
trodes btung in corona, siieli as a iioint or a small wire, Hie 
movement of the cliargx^ plays quib^ a different jiart. In that 
regard I sJioiild like to call atbiiition to a few things brought out 
by f.lu^ results shown in the curve of Fig- 9, in the pa])er by 
Lu sign an aiul niyself. 

The voltage was applied to the wire at the (iontc^r of a grounded 
cylimhu' by uniaiis of a kemotron connected to a high-voltage 
transformer. TJiis voltage was of course iinidiriuttiorial ami 
pulsating. At a phase angle of 1X0 deg. tlie voltage applied to 
th(^ wire is a maximum. No doubt the wire went into corona 
before this, but it is not until aliout a ((uarter of a cycle later that 
the charge sent out by this pulse of voltage gets over to (he cylin- 
d<ir. The charge continues to arrive at the cylinder after tins 
imise g<4H across but gradually docnnises in amount until at 
270 deg. it is almost z<3ro. Fhul the cycle been longer, that is the 
freqiumcy a little lower, all the charge sent out at this voltage 
crest would have got across before tlui next pulses arrived. 

Jt is interesting to note llio slight increase in the ajuount of 
charge getting over at 180 deg. This is no doubt diui to the 
increase in the resultant field causcul by the rise in voltage ap¬ 
plied to the wire. By rosiiltant field 1 mean the liohl set irp by 
the voltage af)]>liod l^etweon the wire and cylinder plus the field 
existing between the ST)aco charge and cyjindor. This latter 
field is a vc^ry important factor in determining the? movement of 
the ions in this and similar setiq>s, so tliat it ksVe^ry difficult to 
calculate ionic movements when a good ])ari of the field that 
is producing this movement is attached to the moving ions 
thomsolvos. 

J. T. Lusifinan, Ji*.: Mr. Wood brings up the question as 
to how much of the unidireetional voltage which wo measured 
beneath the outdoor transmission line was due to the natural 
gradient or the earth. Probably very little was involved as we 
got no detectable reading on the electroscope when the line 
voltage was off. Also we found the electroscope readings to 
increase as the potential of the line was raised. Our motive 
in making the test under a transmission line was prompted by the 
fact that we had found a unidirectional potential about conduc- 
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tors inside the laboratory where the earth’s field would have 
no effect. 

J. S. Carroll: ^Mr. Willis’ question regarding the sign of 
this diffused space charge is not quite clear. 

In order to determine the sign of the charge in the way sug¬ 


gested by Mr. Willis one would have to specify very carefully 
the conditions under which it would hold. For instance under 
certain cases the charges about polished conductors have oppo- 
posite signs to those with rough conductors at the same im¬ 
pressed voltage. 


Electric Oscillations in the Double-Circuit 

Three-Phase Transmission Line* 

BY Y. SATOHi 

Enrolled Student, A. 1. E. E. 

Synopsis, —This payer, after referring to the results of a pre- traveling waves. The nature of these waves, and some of the im-- 
vious study of the electric oscillations on the three-phase aerial line portant results of the induced transients, are described. In the 
obtained hy Dr, Bekku, describes the additional work done by the appendixes, it is shown briefly how these results were derived and how 
writer concerning the electric oscillations in the double-circuit, to calculate the line constants from the construction data of the lines, 
three-phase transmission line, and shows that there are three kinds of A few numerical examples are given. 


I N 1923, Dr. S. Bekku deduced the theory of electric 
oscillations in the three-phase aerial line® and showed 
that, when the three phases are symmetrical, there 
arise two kinds of traveling waves having different 
surge impedances and, in general, different propagation 
velocities. He showed also that when the conductivity 
of earth is infinity, the propagation velocities of the two 
waves become equal to that of light. 

Referring to his paper, the writer has discussed the 
oscillations in the double-circuit, three-phase trans¬ 
mission line which are of practical interest and has 
pointed out some of the important points obtained in 
studies of these oscillations. 


Nature op Waves on the Single- and 
Double-Circuit Lines 


When a single conductor is running parallel to a 
boundary plane of a perfect conductor, the oscillation 
therein as is well known, consists of one kind of traveling 
wave having a propagation velocity equal to that of 
light. If, however, several conductors closely parallel 
one another, as in the case of ordinary transmission 
lines, there exist various kinds of traveling waves, due 
to mutual inductive effects. It was shown in Dr. 
Bekku’s paper that in the three-phase line, if the three 
conductors are balanced, L e., if the transposition is 
complete, there are two varieties formed and there are 
two kinds of traveling waves. The first kind has 
currents and voltages the sums of which in the three 
conductors are zero, while the currents and voltages of 
the second are equal for three conductors. The first 
is a wave between conductors and the second is a wave 
between the group of conductors as one side and the 
ground as the other. The same theory applies to both 
aerial lines and underground cables. 


*With supplementary discussion by H. G. Brinton. 

1. Graduate student, Stanford University. 

2. Jl. of Japanese Inst, of E. E., Feb., 1923. 
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If another three-phase circuit of the same electrical 
characteristics is closely coupled to the former circuit, 
as in the case of ordinary double-circuit, three-phase 
power lines, and if we assume that each conductor of 
one circuit is in the same position with respect to the 
conductors of the other circuit, then the oscillations 
therein are the superposition of three kinds of traveling 
waves, as follows: (The above assumption is not 
satisfied unless a special method of transposition is used, 
however, according to the numerical calculations for the 
actual lines, the assumed conditions are practically 
realized.) 

1. The wave whose sums in voltages to ground and 
currents of the three conductors of each circuit are zero. 

2. The wave whose voltages to ground and currents 
are equal for all of the six conductors. 

3. The wave whose voltages to ground and currents 
are equal for the three conductors of one circuit and 
equal but opposite in sign for the three conductors of the 
other circuit. 

Each of the above three kinds consists of two com¬ 
ponent waves traveling in opposite directions, and each 
current wave is accompanied by the corresponding 
voltage wave in the ratio of surge impedance; that is, 
each kind acts by itself as does the ordinary wave in 
the case of a single conductor. 

The three kinds of waves may be stated as follows; 

1. The first kind consists of two waves; 

a. The wave between conductors of the first 
circuit, 

b. The wave between conductors of the second 
circuit, 

2. The second is the wave between the group of six 
conductors as one side and the ground as the other side. 

3. The third is the wave between the group of three 
conductors of one circuit as one side and the group of 
three conductors of the other circuit as the other side. 
The three kinds are illustrated as in Fig. 1. 
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Thus we see that a wave can never exist on one con¬ 
ductor only, but it is always accompanied by its com¬ 
panion waves on the other conductors. The surge 
impedances and the propagation velocities of these 
waves can be expressed as follows: 

For the first kind, 

= V iL-L{)/(K-Kr), (1) 

n =l/V{L-L^)iK-K^), (la) 

For the second kind, 

^2 = V{ L + 2Lt + 3 U)/{K + 2 + 3 (2) 

Vi — 1/\/ (Z/ -|- 2 Li -f- 3 Z/ 2 ) (K -]- 2 if 1 -j- 3 if 2 ) (2a) 
For the third kind, 

Zi = -s/ ( L -h 2 Li — 3 Z/2) / (if H~ 2 if 1 — 3 if2), (3) 

V, = 1/ V (L -b 2 Li - 3 La) (if + 2 if 1 - 3 if 2) (3a) 
in which 

L = Self inductance per unit length of a conductor 
with ground return. 



First Kind Second Kmd Third Kind 
Fig. 1—Illustration of Three Kinds or Waves 


Li = Mutual inductance per unit length between con¬ 
ductors of the same circuit with ground return. 
Lo = Mutual inductance per unit length between 
conductors of the different circuits, 
if = Coefficient of capacity per unit length of a 
conductor, 

Ki = Coefficient of static induction per unit length 
between conductors of the same circuit, 
if 2 = Coefficient of static induction per unit length 
between conductors of the different circuits. 

As is clear from the above expressions, the surge 
impedances and the propagation velocities of the three 
kinds of waves are different. If the conductivity of 
the earth is assumed to be infinity, the three velocities 
become equal to that of light. 

The relative magnitudes of the three waves entering 
into the oscillation are determined by the initial 
conditions. For example, if equal charges are thrown 
on the conductors, as might be the case in a lightning 
stroke, only the second wave comes in. In three-phase 
switching operations there will exist only the first wave. 

Reflections and Refractions 

If the waves meet an irregularity, the reflections and 
refractions occur as in the case of a single conductor. 


If the irregularity is the same for the six conductors, 
each kind of wave independently obeys the same laws 
of reflection and refraction as in the single conductor. 
If, however, the irregularity is different in the various 
conductors, interference and splitting-up occurs among 
the different kinds of waves; i. e., although the incoming 
wave is one kind, the reflected and refracted waves 
consist, in general, of three kinds. If the irregularity 
is the same for the conductors of the same circuit, the 
first wave acts separately from the other waves, being 
reflected without splitting-up, while there is splitting- 
up between the second and the third waves. For 
example, if the ends of the six conductors are grounded 
equally through the resistance R, then all waves obey 
the law, G = — F (R— Z)/{R + Z), in which F and G 
are the incoming and reflecting current waves of one 
kind and Z is the surge impedance corresponding to 
that kind. From the above formula, we see that when 
the six conductors are equally grounded with the 
resistance equal to the surge impedance of a certain 
kind of wave, the reflection is zero when the incoming 
wave is of that kind, but this is not the ease for the 
incidence of the other waves. 

When the line having the surge impedances Zi, Za, Zs, 
for the three kinds of waves is connected to another 
double-circuit, three-phase line of surge impedances 
Zi^j Zi'j Zz^) then 

G = F {Z- Z')/{Z + Z') 

H=F.2 ZI{Z -b Z') 

for each kind of waves, in which H is the refracted cur¬ 
rent wave, that is, FL is the current wave that travels 
on past or through the irregularity. 

When the conductors of the same phase of two cir¬ 
cuits are tied together at the end of the line, as in the 
case of a paralleling bus, this end acts as an insulated 
end for the second wave and as a grounded end for the 
third wave, while for the first wave, there occurs no 
reflection; that is, the incoming wave on the first circuit 
passes through the tie bus and returns on the second 
circuit and vice versa. 

Some of the Effects of Induced Transients 

From the above results we see that any oscillation 
in one Conductor is always accompanied by correspond¬ 
ing oscillations in the other conductors. If, in the 
case of a single conductor, the conductpr is grounded or 
broken on the way of the wave, the wave undergoes 
total reflection and cannot pass through the faulty 
point. In the case of three-phase lines, however, due 
to the inductive effects of the sound conductors, the 
waves do pass through such faulty points. Sound 
conductors must also stand the high voltage of waves 
due to induced transients from the nearby faulty con¬ 
ductor. The sound circuit must sometimes stand al¬ 
most as much voltage as the faulty one. Waves start¬ 
ing on a single-circuit line will induce large transients 
in a sound circuit that may parallel the faulty circuit, 
even though the place of fault is some distance away 
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from the point where the two circuits come together. 
This will be important because low-voltage lines often 
parallel high-voitage lines. 

Since the sums of currents and voltages of the first and 
the third waves in six conductors are zero, they do not 
give inductive fdisturbances in adjacent lines. Induc¬ 
tive disturbances are caused only by the second kind of 
wave. The induced voltage resulting from the second 
kind of wave is obtained by multiplying by six the 
voltage induced by the individual conductor. 

Effect of Losses 

Due to the energy losses in the circuits, the waves 
gradually die out. In this case also each wave acts 
independently of the other waves and the whole theory 


double-circuit case, while Z‘< is dillerent and has the 
typical value Z<i — 800 ohms. 

1. When the voltage source is suddenly connected to one 
of the circuits having the end conditions os shown in 
Fig. 2. 

The propagation and reflection of voltage wave.s 
when the source voltage is 1500 volts d-c. are shown in 
Fig. 2. The calculation of this example is shown in 
Appendix III. 

In this figure, as well as in tho.se that, follow, t.hi‘ 
different kinds of waves are distinguished by dilferent 
shadings so far as the elearne.ss of the figures allows. 
As seen in Fig. 2, two kinds of waves are produced and 
the voltage wave of 1500 volts on No. 1 circuit is 
accompanied by the corresponding induced wav(‘ on 


I' 


No, 1 



V. 

3000- 
2000 - 
1000 - 
0-* ' 

t=o 

. 


I 


No. 1 


No. 2 



No, 2 




No, 1 


No. 2 



Resultant Wave 

llllllllmii Second Wave N" ^ I Third Wave 

Pig. 2—^Voltage Waves of Ex. 1 



obtained for the wave in the case of a single conductor 
can be applied to the individual wave. For example, 
each wave has its own attenuation constant and its 
wave front gractgally flattens out just as if the other 
waves were absent. 

Examples 

Applying the theory outlined above to several cases 
one obtains the following results: In these examples, 
e following values of surge impedances were assumed: 
£i == 400 ohms, for the first wave, Z^ = 1000 ohms, for 
the second wave, Z, = 500 ohms, for the third wave. 
(These are typical values obtained for existing high- 
voltage hues.) When there is only one three-phase 
circuit having the same construction as one of the 
above double-circuit lines, .2, is the same as for the 


ESiliS Wavo or a Single Cimiit. 

Pi(L 3 -Vor/PAGW W'aveh of Ex. 2 

No. 2. When the.se waves reach the right end, they are 
reflected. If this end of No. 2 circuit were iiwulated, 
or if No. 2 were absent, the maximum voltage in No, 1 
would be twice the source voltage, but, affected by the 
grounding of the right end of the former, the maximum 
voltage in the latter is 1.8 times. The voltage of 0.85 
times the source voltage is induced in No. 2 circuit. 

2. When the wave comes from a single circuit. (See 
Fig. 3.) 

^ Fig. 8 shows how the voltage wave.s split up and give a 
disturbance in a parallel circuit when wave.s of 100 kv. 
between conductors and ground (second kind of wave),’ 
come .equally on three conductors of a single circuit! 
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This case might arise from a lightning stroke on No. 1 
circuit producing voltage waves that travel to a point 
where No. 1 parallels with No. 2. If the latter is the 
low-voltage circuit, the induced voltage may be suf¬ 
ficient to cause a flashover even though the trouble 
originated in No. 1. 



Fig. 4—^Voltage Waves op Ex. 3 


S. When one of the conductors is broken and grounded on 
the way of waves. 

The state of reflections and refractions of voltage 
waves when the incoming wave is of the second kind of 
100 kv., is shown in Fig. 4. As shown in Fig. 4, a 
considerable voltage wave passes the point at which 
the conductor is broken and grounded due to the induc¬ 
tive effect of the other conductors, and the fault in one 
of the conductors causes reflections on all of them. 

A. When the two circuits are tied together at one end, 
phases a and Ci charged to 100 kv., and phases b and 
bi, c and cito 50 kv., then the other end of phase a 
is suddenly grounded, as the result of an insulator 
failure. (The state of oscillation is shown in 
Fig. 5.) 

An oscillation of this type could arise, if, in the 
double-circuit lines charged by a three-phase alternator 
through transformers, the distant end of a conductor is 
grounded at the instant when the voltage of this phase 
IS maximuA. The flrst few oscillations are represented 
approximately in Fig. 6 provided the length of the line 
IS not large. This is because the impedances of the 
transformers are large for the high-frequency oscilla¬ 
tion so that the phases may be considered approximately 


insulated from one another for a short time interval. 
As seen from Fig. 5, the voltage of 1.8 times the initial 
value is induced in phases b, c, h\, and Ci due to the 
sudden ground of phase a. 

Conclusions , 

1. The oscillation in the double-circuit, three-phase 
transmission line in general consists of three kinds of 
waves. 

2. As the result of the existence of three kinds of 
waves, there are three kinds of surge impedances. 

3. In a single conductor, reflecting waves can be 
made zero by grounding the end with a resistance equal 
to the surge impedance of the line. Plowever, when 
there are three kinds of surge impedances, even if the 
six conductors are equally grounded with a certain 
resistance, the reflection may sometimes be zero, or 
sometimes otherwise. 

4. When the waves meet an irregularity of thejine, 
one kind of wave splits up into three kinds. 

5. In a single conductor, if the conductor is grounded 
or broken on the way of traveling waves, total reflection 
occurs and the waves cannot propagate beyondfthat 
point. But, in three-phase lines, due to the inductive 
effects of the other wires, the waves do propagate 
beyond the point at which the conductor is'grounded 
or broken. 



Fig. 5—^Voltage Waves of Ex. 4 


b. Due to the fault of one conductor, an appreciable 
voltage may be induced in the sound conductors: for 
instance, m example 4, due to the sudden ground of 
phase a the voltage of 1.8 times the initial value is 
induced m the other phases. 
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^ 7. ^ Inductive interference to neighboring telephone 
circuits from the transmission lines is caused only by 
the second kind of wave and can be easily calculated. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the assistance 
rendered by Dr. F. E. Terman of Stanford University 
when this pap#r was prepared. 

Appendix I 

Derivation op Equations and the Method of 
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and exactly similar equations are obtained for 
conductors, 6, c, ai, hi, Ci. 


(5) 


Solution 

The following assumptions are made: 

1. The characteristics of the two circuits are electri¬ 
cally the same. 

<^o^ductors in each circuit are in the same 
position with respect to one another and to the ground, 
i. e., the transposition of each circuit is complete. 

3. The conductors in one circuit are in the same 
position with respect to the conductors in the other 
circuit. 

All the energy losses shall be neglected. Let L, Li, 
Li, K, Ki, and have the same meanings as in the 
main text. Let 

q = electric charge per unit length of a conductor, 

4> = magnetic flux interlinkage per unit length of a 
conductor, 

E = voltage to ground of a conductor, 

I = current of a conductor, 
t = time, 

X = distance along the conductor, (take positive direc¬ 
tions of X and I the same). 

Denote the three conductors of one circuit by a, h, c, and 
those of the other circuit by Cj, 6i, ci. Then we have, 
~ ^ ^ a Ll Ih "h Ll Ic + Li {1 0,1 -f- I hi -f- jTci), 

and if we neglect the voltage drop in earth, 

- b Ea/b X = b 4>Jb t, 
or 


bEg 
b X 



+ Li 


b Ih 
b t 


+ Ll 


b lo 
bt 



b Ial 
b t 


+ 


b/M 
b t 


+ 


b Id \ 
bt )’ 


and exactly similar equations are obtained for 
conductors b, c, Ui, hi, Ci. 

We have furtheS-, 

Qa = KEg + KiEh + KiEo + Ki (Egi -f- Ehi -h 


and 


(4) 


K<si), 

(5a) 


or 


so that. 


la 


b r 
~ bt J 

bx ~ bt ’ 


The above equations are the fundamental equations of 
the electric oscillations in the double-circuit, three-phase 
transmission line, and since they are twelve simultane¬ 
ous partial differential equations of the first order and 
of the first degree having the twelve unknown quanti¬ 
ties, Ig, Ih, Ic, Igi, Ihi, Icii Eg, Eh, Ec, Egl, Ehi, and Eci, 
it is seen that their general solutions are twelve inde¬ 
terminate fimctions. 

To solve the above equations, let us make the follow¬ 
ing transformations of the variables: 


-4 a — 'la 'I2 izj 

Ih = ife + 12 + is, 

Ic — ic + ^2 + is, 

ia + ib + ic — 0, 


lax 

hi 

Id 

ial 


= ial + ^2 —• is, 
= ibi + i^ ~ iz, 
= id + i^ — iz, 
+ ihi + id — 0. 


■E'a = Co + 62 -f 63 , Egl = egl -f 62 


63 , 


( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 


Eh = Bh + Bi + Bz, Ehi = ehi + 62— 63, 

Ec = Be + 62 + Bi, Eel = Bel -H «2 — Bz, 

Bh Be = 0, Bgi -f- Bhi -|- = 0. 

Though the right-hand sides of the equations (6) and 
(8) contain 16 variables, since there are 4 relations of 
(7) and (9) among them, they are essentially 12 inde¬ 
pendent variables. If these component currents and 
voltages are known, the currents and voltages of the 
six conductors are obtained by combining them accord¬ 
ing to equations (6) and (8). Hence, we shall now 
obtain these components. 


Substitute (6) and (8) into the fundamental equations 
(4) and (5). By adding all the six equations of (4) and 
dividing by (6), we get. 


b Bi/b X — {L + 2 Ll Z Li) . b ii/b t, (10) 
treating (5) the same as above, 

- b ii/b X = {K + 2 K 1 + ZK 2 ) .b Bilb t . (10a) 

By adding the three equations of o, b, e of (4) and sub¬ 
tracting from it the three equations of ai, bi, Ci, and 
dividing by 6, we get 


b Bi/b X — (L + 2 Ll — 3 Li) . b iz/b t, (11) 
treating (5) the same as above, 

— b is/b X = (K + 2 Ki — 3 Ki) . b Bz/b t. (11a) 

By subtracting ( 10 ) and ( 11 ) from the first equation of 
(4), 


- b Bg/b X = (L- Ll) .b ig/b t, (12) 

by subtracting (10a) and (11a) from the first equation 
of (5), 


- b ig/b X = {K‘- Ki) . b Bg/b t . (12a) 

Exactly the same equations as (12) and (12a) are 
obtained for Bh, ih ... . Ba, Li. 
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Equations (10), (11), (12,) (10a), (11a), and (12a) 
have the following forms: 

- 5 e/d X = L. d ^■/d t, (13) 

~ bi/bx ^ K .'d e/bt. (13a) 

They are essentially the equations of oscillations in a 
single conductor having a self inductance per unit 
length L and a capacitance per unit length K, the solu¬ 
tions of which are, as well known, two traveling waves 
propagating in the opposite directions and can be 
expressed as follows; 

i = F {x - V t) + G {x + V t), (14) 

^ = Z . F (x~ V t) ~ Z. G (x + V t), (141) 

V = l /VL-g = propagation velocity, (15) 

•^ = V L/K = surge impedance. (16) 

F {x — vf) is, & wave traveling in the positive direction 
of X, and G {x vt) in the negative direction of x. 
The forms of functions F and G can be determined 
from the boundary conditions. 

Ifweapply the above results to equations (10), . . 
(12a) 1, we get at once the solutions of component currents 
and voltages: 

^'2 = Es (X 02 t) -)- G 2 (X -(- 02 t), 

62 = Z 2 [E 2 (x - 02 0 - (?2 (x + 02 0], 
ii = Fs (x — Vs f) Gs {x Vs t), 
es = Zs [E 3 (x - Vs t)- Gs (x -f- 03 1 )], 

ia — Fa (X — Vi t) -j- Ga (X Vi t), 

ih = Eft (x - 01 1 ) -f Gj (X + 01 1 ), 


the above equations with the description in the main 
text, it is seen that the first two terms of the above 
equations represent the first land of wave, the second 
two terms the second kind of wave, and the third two 
terms the third kind of wave. The equations when 
the losses are considered can be treated in’the same way 
and resolved into three sub-equations as above. 

The forms of functions F’s and G’s are determined 
from the initial conditions. Let the distributions of 
currents and voltages on the six conductors at the 
instant at which the oscillation begins (when i = 0 ) be 
Ja.{x), Jt{x), . . . . Jci (x) and (x), Vi, (x), . . . 
Vci (x). Then we have, 

Ja(x) = (E« + Ga) + (F 2 -b Gs) + (Fs -I- Gs), 


(17) 
(17a)i 

(18) 
(18a)i 


Ba = Zi [Fa (X - 01 0 - Ga (X + Vl 0], 

Bb = Zi [Fb (x - 01 0 - Gi (x + 01 1)], 


(19) 


(19a)i 


Ib 

L 

lal 

Ibl 

Id 

Ea 

Eb 

Ea 


in which Zi, 0 ], Z2, 02 , Zs, 03 are as expressed bv ('ll 
(la)i, (2), (2a)i, (3) and (3a)i, and 

Fa +Fi +Fc = 0 , Ga +Gb +Ga = 0 , 1 

Fai-hFbi-j-Fci = 0, Gai-[-Gbi-\-Gci = 0. J (20) 

By combining the above results according to equations 
( 6 ) and ( 8 ), we get the general solutions of the oscilla¬ 
tion: (omitting (x- vt) and x + vt)), 

la. = (Fa +G. ) + (F2+G2) + (Fs + Gs), 

— (Fb +Gb ) -f- (E2-I-G2) -f- (E3-I-G3), 

= (Fa +Ga ) + (E2-bG2) -f (Fs + Gs), 

= (E.i-)-G„i) -t- (E2-f-G2) - (Fs+Gs), 

= (Esi+Gii) + (F2+G2) ~ (Fs+Gs), 

= (Eoi-fG..i) -f (E2-j-G2) — (Ea-f-Gs), 

= Z+Fa ~Ga )+Z2(F2-G2 )+Zs(Fs-Gs), 

= Zi(Fi -Gb )+Z2(F2~G2 )+Zs(Fs-Gs), 

= Z,(Fa -Ga )+Z2(F2-G2 )+Zs(Fs-Gs), 

Eab = Z+Fa^-Ga{)+Z 2 (F 2 -G 2 )-Zs(Fs-Gs), 

Ebi = Zs(Fbi-Gbi) +Z2(F2-G2 )-Zs(Fs-Gs), 

Eal = Zi(F cl—Gal) +Z2(F2—G2) — Zs(Fs—Gs). 

All E waves travel in the positive direction of x and all 
G waves in the negative direction of x. By comparing 



( 21 ) 


( 22 ) 


(21a) 


(22a) 


Fig. 6—Dimensions op Lines 
V,;i(x) =Zi(Fa - Ga) + Z2(F2 - Gs) + Zs (Fs ~G s), 
from which 

Fa = ( 1 / 6 ) (2Ja-Jb-Jc) + (1/6 Zi) (2Va-Vb-Va), 
Ga = ( 1 / 6 ) (2Ja-Jb-Ja) - ( 1/6 Zi) (2Va-Vb-Va), 
and^all other functions E and G can be obtained in 
amdar forms. If we put x - 01 instead of x in all the 
E functions and x + 0 i instead of x in all the G functions 
and combine them according to (21), . (22a) 

we get the equations of oscillation. • • • • v 

Appendix II 

Calculation op Line Constants 
Assuming that the earth is a perfect conductor, the 
current in the earth is confined to its surface and the 

principle of electric image holds. Let the configuration 
of the lines be as in Pig. 6 . 
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(In Fig. 6, 

H = ( 1 / 2 ). 


P/L = Pi/Li = Pi/Li = 9 X lO^”, so that Vi = 
= 0a = 3 X 10“ cm. per sec. 


X = -^AB .BC .C A . 

= VASi.5Ci.CAi. 

X‘ = ^{.AFY.{BFY{BDY.AD.BE.CF . 
XY= V(A F,Y ■ (5 F,Y . (5 5i)2 . AD^ .B .CF, . 
r = radius of conductor.) 

Then we get, 

L = ((1/2) + 2. log. (2 5/r)) x 10-® 

henry per cm. (23) 

Li = 2. log . {Xi/X) X 10-® henry per cm. (24) 

Li = 2 . log . {Xi /X') X 10-® henry per cm. (25) 

Let 


P = coefficient of potential per unit length of a 
conductor. 

Pi = coefficient of potential per imit length between 
conductors of the same circuit. 

Pa = coefficient of potential per unit length between 
conductors of the different circuits, 
then we have, from the ordinary electrostatics, 

— P • go+Pi . gi+P 1 . gc+PaCgal + gsi + gcl))" 

~ -^1 • Q'a+P • gi)+P 1 . Qc-YPiiQalAQhlAQcl), 


(26) 


where 


P = 2 . log. (2 P/r) X 9 X 10“ daraf per cm. (27) 
Pi = 2 . log. (Xi/X) X 9 X 10“ daraf per cm. (28) 
Pa = 2. log . (Xi'/X') X 9 X 10“ daraf per cm. (29) 
Equations (26) can be rearranged as follows: 


Qa = K .E,+K,Ei + KiE, 

+ KAEal + 551 + 5,i), 
9b = Ei • Ea K. Eh A El • Ec 

+ PafPai + Eil + Eel), 


see (5a) of Appendix I, 
in which 


(30) 


(P + 2Pi) (P + P,)- 6P,^ 
(P-Pi) (P+2Pi+3Pa) (P+2Pi-3Pa)’ 


_ (P + 2 Pi)Pi - 3 PY 

(P-Pi) (P+ 2 P 1 + 3 P 2 ) (P+ 2 P 1-3 Pa)’ 


_ _ P 2 __ 

(P+2 Pi+3 Pa) (P+2 Pi-3 Pa)’ 

which are the required coefficients of capacity and 
induction. It is also seen that, 

E - Ki = l/(p_Pj)^ .... (34) 

5 + e Zi + 3 Za = l/(P+2 Pi+3 Pa), ... (35) 

E A 2Ki — BEi = l/(P+2Pi—3 Pa). ... (36) 

^om these results, the surge impedances and propaga¬ 
tion velocities can be calculated. In this case, if we 
neglect the effect of magnetic flux inside the conductor 
(if we drop 1/2 in the expression of L), we 'get 


Appendix III 

Calculation op Ex. 1. 

From the symmetry of the line, we see that the first 
kind of wave is zero, and all G waves are zero since, at 
first, only outgoing waves are present. Put Eor= 
voltage of the source, 5„ = E,, = Ec = E, 5„, = Ebi 
= Eel — El, la — Ih = Ic = I, lal — Ihl = In = h, 
then, 5 = 5a Pa + 53 F„ Ei =ZiFi- Z, F,, I = F^ 
+ Pa, Ii = Pa - Pa, (see (21), (22), (21a), (22a)) and at 
x = 0, E=Eo, i'i = 0, whence, Fi=Ft=Ecl{Z<iAZY), 
and thus the outgoing waves are obtained. 

When these waves reach the right end, the reflection 
occurs. Let G^ and Gz be reflected waves. Then 
E = Zi {Fi— Gi) + Zz (Pa — Ga), 

5i = Za (Pa - Ga) - 5a (Pa - Ga), 
I = (Pa + Ga) + (Pa + Ga), 

Ii = (Pa + Ga) — (Pa + Ga), 
and at the right end 

5i = 0, J = 0, 

from which, 

Ga = Pa (5a - Zz)/{Zi + Zg) - Pa . 2 Zz/{Zi + 5a), 

Ga = — Pa . 2Zi/{Zi + Za) — Pj . (Za — Zi)/{Zt + Za). 

When the G waves reach the left end, they are reflected. 
The left end of No. 1 acts as a grounded end, hence the 
reflection is the same as at the right end except No. 1 
and No. 2 are interchanged. The oscillation at any 
instant can be found by superposing all these outgoing 
and reflected waves. 


H. G. Brinton: The paper by Mr. Satoh is rather niatho- 
matioal and has been somewhat difficult to understand. It is 
based on a previous paper presented in Japan by Dr. Bekku, 
and perhaps Mr. Satoh assumes that the reader will look up the 
previous paper and so gives very Httle explanation hiinsolf. 
The writer has found it possible to understand the paper by first 
making an analysis from a physical standpoint and then checking 
Mr. Satoh’s equations. As we have no other literature on bliis 
phase of the subject it appears desirable to give here a discussion 
or waves on several parallel wires. 

The Mse to be discussed is that of two parallel three-phase 
imes. The three wave currents in the three wires of one line are 
la Ah, and +. The three wave currents in the three wires of the 
other line are and hK The corresponding potentials 

_ wnes to earth are Ea, etc. ^ Thus we have in general six travel¬ 
ing waves oi different potential and current on six parallel wires 
it we have only one wave on an isolated wire we would calculate 
the current and energy from the values of voltage and surge 
impedance and we would calculate the changes in voltage duo to 
reflection, etc. at points where the circuit constants changed In 
the case of several waves on several adjacent wires, the problem 

betw magnetic and electrostatic interactions 

various waves. If we have six waves of different 
potential to consider, then there are six different surge impe¬ 
dances, or ratios of potential to current, to determine • and the 

currSnts in the five other wires. Thus we have quite a com- 
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necessary to find a metfiod 

explain how it is possible to consider these six 
sMf!" r the resultants of certain components and thus 
tliof be problem because of the simpler relations between 
ese theoretieal_ components. Consider first the three wave 
irients etc., in the three wires of one three-phase line. If we 
currents, taking account of direction, and then divide 

t^rr. ^ average value of current in these 

h e§ wirea 1 he actual current in each wire differs from the 

CwTu 1 ^ 1 ® differences and I,. We 

^ that the sum of these differences from the average value 

rliff!! otherwise there would be an average 

erence from an average value which is impossible. Thus we 
see that the thi-ee unequal actual currents are composed of tliree 
equal components each hai.ing the average value and three 
nequal components whose sum is zero. In the same way we see 
mat the three unequal currents in the other line are composed 
ot similar components. We can now take the average of the 
ttoee equal currents of one line plus the three equal currents of 
the other line Let this value be called I. This value must be 
Mer than the average value of one line by a certain amount, 
and less than the average value of the other line by the same 
amount which we shall call /k Then the value of the three equal 
components in one line is J fi- Ji and the value of the three equal 
components in the other line is / - IK Thus we have reduced 
e SIX unequal wwe currents in the six wires to the following 
components. In the three wires of each line'there are three 
unequal components whose sum is zero. In the six wires there 
are SIX equal components called I flowing in the same direction. 

In the toee wires of one line there are three equal components 
called 7 flowing in one direction; and in the three wires of the 
0 Jier line there are three equal components — Ji flowing in the 
opposite direction to in the first line. A further simplification 
IS o ained by considering the tliree unequal currents of each line 
whose sum IS zero as equivalent to two equal and opposite 
currente. For example, if we wish to consider the surge impe¬ 
dance of the wire in which P is flowing, we can consider the 
two currents P and Is as equivalent to a current - h flowing 
m the opposite direction to 7 i. 

Then in considering the various components we have only 
equal currents to consider. When considering equal currents 
there is only one value of surge impedance to calculate. Thus we 
have reduced the problem to three sets of components and three 
surge impedances to be determined. 

Before discussing these components further, it is well to state 
briefly the known relationships in the case of a single wire. In 
that ease, if the wave potential at a given point is known, the 
wave current is found by dividing the potential by Zi the surge 
impedance. Z is calculated from the formula 
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induetanee is 


a C 


• and the surge impedance is 


= 


aCv 


This IS the formula for surge impedance in the cale of the com¬ 
ponent current 7, and its opposite - 7i in the first line, and 
also in the case of 7ii and - 7ii in the second line. If we assume, 
as Mr. Satoh does, that the twm equal hut opposite currents of 
one line would have zero resultant affect on the other line, then 
this formula for Zi holds true when these particular current 
components are flowing in the two lines at the same time. The 

voltage components corresponding to these current components 
are 

El = 7i Zi Fd = 7d Zi 

Es = Is Zi Fd = 1^1 Zi 

Es = IsZi EH = 7d2d 

There is only one value of surge impedance for these components 
because the three wires of each line are assumed to be under the 
same influences. These assumptions do not correspond exactly to 
any conditions existing in practise, but they are satisfactory 
for the purpose of aiding us to obtain a fair general conception 
01 tJie wave relationships. 

We may next consider the current and voltage components in 
the case of the six equal components in the same direction in the 
SIX wires. n this case the eapaeitanee of each wire to earth is 

n 7 a each wave is 

equally affected by the other five, then the capacitance of each 

ne IS reduced by the same factor which we may designate as B. 

I hen in the same way as above we see that the surge impedance of 
each wire is 


^2 = 


BCv 

We then have for each wire B ^ Z^ I 

_ The tMrd set of components to be considered are those con¬ 
sisting of three equal currents P in one direction in the three 
wires of one circuit and three equal currents - P in the opposite 
direction m the other circuit. In this case the eapaeitanee to 
earth of one wire is 7 C instead of C. Assuming each of the six 
wmes IS under the same influences, this value C applies to each 
wire. The corresponding value of surge impedance is 

1 


Z^ 


ycv 


z = 


z = 


but V ~ 


< LC 


= velocity of light 


1 

C V 


L = 




C is the capacitance to earth of a unit length of the wire and is 
twice the capacitance from the wire to its image. 

If there is another wave of equal voltage and current on a 
second wire, then the capacitance of the first wire to earth is 
reduced or increased by the presence of the charge on the second 
wire, being reduced by a charge of the same sign and increased 
by a charge of the opposite sign. The capacitance will then he 
C instead of C'*per unit length. The induetanee of the first 
we is also affected by the current in the second wire but if 
the waves travel with the velocity of light the product of capaci¬ 
tance and inductance remains constant and it is only necessary 
to calculate the capacitance as in the simple ease of one wire. 
In the ease of two wires the capacitance is then a C and ^he 


In the above we have started with six waves of given current 
In the same way we can start with six waves of given voltage and 
then calculate the wave currents after determining the surge im¬ 
pedances. For example, we would first hnd the average value E 
average value for one circuit would be 
E + E and for the other circuit E - EK The differences E. 
and El could then be determined, knowing the total voltages 
and Ea. After determining the various surge impedances 
Zi Z and Ek the current components could be caRiulated and the 
total current in any wire would then be the sum of the com- 
ponents in that wire. 

In order to determine the various surge impedances, it is 
neeess^y to e.aloulate C and the factors a, j3, and 7 which depend 
upon the amount that the capacitances are affected by the 
presence of the other charges. There are several ways of doing 
this. One way is to work with unit quantities and determine 
how much the potential at one wire is affected by the presenhe of 
the charges on the other wires. For example, in the case of Ei 
we have to consider two wires oppositely changed. The effect 
ot the unit charge of one wire is to make it have the potential 


4.6 log 


2 h 
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where h is the eleration of tlie wire and r is its radius. The 
opposite charge on the second wire decreases the potential of the 
first wire by tho amount, 


4,6 log-^ 


w^here ri is the^istance to the second wire and is the distance 
to its image. Therefore the potential of the first wire is de¬ 
creased by the factor 



1 ^2 
- log- 

T] 



Since in the ease of unit given charge the voltage is inversely 
proportional to the capacity we can say that the capacity of the 
wire is increased by the factor 


a 


log 


2h 

r 



- log- 

ri 


The factor B is determined in the same way, remembering that 
the charges are all of the same sign in this case and that there 
are six charges to be considered, Mr. Satoh uses an average 
value for the distance of the tlu'ee wires of one circuit to one wire 
of the other circuit. Calling this distance ri’ and the distance to 
its image w^e see that the factor is 


log 


2h 

r 


& = 


2 h 

log-- + 2 log 

r 



+ 3 log 



The factor y is calculated in the same wa 3 ^ Remembering that 
in this ease the three charges of one circuit are opposite in sign 
to those of the other circuit, w^e see that 


log + 2 log — -3 log 

r Vi rji 

IVir. Satoh does not use the above factors because he adds to or 
subtracts something from C to take account of the effect of the 
other charges instead of multiplying C by a factor. We have 
used the factor method for the sake of simplicity. 

]Mr. Satoh gives some interesting diagrams showdng rectangular 
weaves on parallel wires and the effect of certain changes in circuit 
constants. He gives the calculations for the ease of three equal 
weaves on three wires of one circuit due to an impressed d-c. volt¬ 
age and tlnee equal but smaller voltage wwes on three wires of a 
parallel circuit due to induction from the first circuit. However, 
he apparently omits the calculation of the values of the induced 
Wave wiiich are the really important unknowns; and in the dia¬ 
gram the induced charges in the second circuit are incorrectly 
show'n as having the same sign as the charges in the first circuit. 
These specific cases wdU require some further study and it there¬ 
fore seeirs best to consider them separately. One point of in¬ 
terest to us is the fact that when waves of about equal voltage 
arrive at a station on the three wares of a circuit, which perhaps 
is the usual occurrence, the surge impedance is greater by a con¬ 
siderable percentage than in the ease of a single wire, and so the 
waveecurrent and energy is correspondingly less. 

R, J. C. Wood: Some time ago we made some tests on 220-kv. 
lines of the Southern Cahfornia Edison Company in order to 
get some idea of the frequency and magnitude of the surges that 
w-ere actually occurring on the line. To help in this work the 
Westinghonse Company installed a number of klydonographs, 
and I wrote a paper about the results. 


One of the main points brought out which had a bearing on the 
actual transmission line was that surges are quite rapidly damped 
in traveling along the lines. 

Looking at the pictures of the waves shown in the paper one is 
led to think the wave is going to double up at the points of re¬ 
flection, and amount to something which may be quite serious; 
but actually, on the hne, these waves attenuate very fast. In 
fact we got measurements of surges about 100 or 150 per cent 
above normal at one station and 35 mi, away there was no indi¬ 
cation on the instrument of there being any surge at all; this (Joes 
not mean that tliere was no surge at all but that it had been 
reduced to not more than some 25 or 50 per cent above normal. 

E. R. Stauffachers There has been a number of cases on 
two 66-kv. lines single-tower, double-line construction, where the 
evidence of trouble on one of the lines has been found; but every 
indication regarding the relay operation pointed to the possibility 
of a trouble on the adjacent line. 

I wonder if Mr. Terman would give us a little light as to Avhat 
might have happened on the second line due to a Avave of high 
voltage induced on the second line, Avhen the trouble originated 
on the first line. 

It Avould be one Avay of explaining some rather petuiliar and 
erratic relay operations. Otherwise we haA^e to accept tlie 
theory that the trouble was not (deared promptly enough on the 
first line in trouble and the are went over into the other (urcuit. 

B. I- Cone: This paper presents in clear perspective and in 
generalized form the propagation of Avaves in a doublo-(?ireiiit 
line. An illustration of the practical utilization of the thix^e 
paths described occurs in the four-conductor arrangement com¬ 
mon in communication practise comprising (1) two side circuits, 
one on each pair of Avires; (2) “an earth return circuit using the 
four Avires in parallel as one side,” (The second path is very 
important from tlie standpoint of induction from external 
sources. It may also be used for communication purposes as in 
the simplex phantom telegraph circuit); and (3) a pliantom 
“using each of these paths as one of its sides.” 

The impedances of the three paths for steady-state (Conditions 
at voice and higher frequencies are of the order of 700 ohms, 400 
ohms, and 300 ohms respee Lively for circuits of the ordinary opon- 
Avire construction. These figures are (dosely similar to the surge- 
impedance figures for typical power (circuits given in the paper. 

The assumption is stated that the earth’s surface is (considered 
as a surface of infinite conductivity, giving a speed of proi)agation 
equal to that of light. In practise, for earth-return cnrcuits tho 
apparent speed of propagation, calculated from steady-state 
measurements may be less, by 20 per cent or more, due to siicJi 
effects as the increased inductance per unit length of tJio circuit 
by reason of its penetration into the earth. 

Mr. Batoh’s seventh comclusion states: “Inductive intorf(cr( 3 n(C 0 
to neighboring telephone circuits from the transmission linccs is 
caused only by the second kind of Avave and can be easily calcu¬ 
lated,” meaning tho ease of tho several AAdres Avith earth roUirn.' 
He assumes tlixoughout the situation in Avhich the influence of 
each of the three conductors of any one of the circuits on its 
neighbors is the same; that is, that each cmmit is so tlmroughly 
transposed or the wires are so disposed Avith reference to tliis 
circuit that the influence of each of the three wires is the same on 
any outside circuit; and Avith that limitation the statement as 
made is correct. In the ordinary case that is not strictly true. 

In the work of inductive coordination, the separations being 
secured in present practise are such, that often the only problem 
is that of the second kind of wave. These give an influence 
which spreads out to great separations, 

Joseph Slepian: The work of Mr. Satoh an interesting 
application of the resolution of a system of voltages and currents 
which are tied together by linear relations, into sets of normal 
components; that is into sets in each of which each voltage is 
proportional to its corresponding current. 

T^he best example we have had before the Institute of the 
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^solution of a system in this way was in the paper by Mr. C. L. 
<ortesoue on Symmetrical Coordinates of nine years ago. In 
ea ing with three-phase systems Mr. Portescue resolved the 
line voltages and currents, (E„ Ei, E,, h, into three sets of 

symmetrical components (Eo, E^ E,, /„ /„), {E^, a? E^, a E,, 

•/i, a lu a h), and [E,, a E„ E,, h, a h, h), where a is a 
complex cube root of unity. Evidently in each of Mr. Portes¬ 
cue s symmetrical components, each voltage is proportional to 
IS corresponding current, and in addition to this simplicity to 
Begin with, the equations for a symmetrical rotating machine take 

on the extremely simple form, Eo = Zo To, Ei =ZiI,, Ei = Z 2 1 2 . 

t is interesting to examine the general equations for the 
propagation of waves on parallel wires from this point of view 
and obtain the normal component waves of Bekku and Satoh. 
Neglecting resistances and leakages, and confining ourselves to 
the ease of three wires, w^e have in general, if E„, E*, Eo are the 
me voltages, and la, Ib, Ic the corresponding line currents in a 
traveling wave, the three equations 

~ Zah Ib "h Ic 

Eb = Zba /a + Ebb Ib -h Ebc Ic (1) 

Ec — Zca la Zcb Ib + Zee Ic 

We then put the problem of finding a wave such that in it the 
corresponding voltages and currents are proportional, L e., such 
that Ea = Z /«, Eb =Zh,Ec = Z U 
Substituting in the wave equations we get 

0 = (Zaa ~ Z) la Zah Ib + Z^c Ic 
0 = Zba la + {Zbh — Z) h + Zhe Ic ( 2 ) 

0 = Zca la ^ Zcb Ib d- (Zac — Z) 

In general this set of equations has only one solution namely 
la = /& = Ic = 0. It will have other solutions, if and only if 
the determinant of the coefficients vanishes, that is, if 

I Zaa Z Zah Zac | 

I Zba Zbh — Z Zic ( = 0 ( 3 ) 

. . , ^ Zca Zcb Zee — Z j 

This is a cubic equation for Z, and in general, has three roots 
Zi, Z 2 , Z%, There are then generally three normal component 
waves, each with its own surge impedance, Zi, Z^y or -Z 3 . The 
relation between the line currents or voltages in any one com¬ 
ponent wave is given by substituting the appropriate value of 
z in ( 2 ) and solving for the ratios between /&, and h. Any 
arbitrary wave can be resolved into the sum of three normal 
component waves, and in terms of these normal components the 
wave equations ( 1 ) become 

^1 = Zi /i E 2 ^ Z 2 I 2 and Es == Zs Is ( 4 ) 

When the three lines are completely transposed, as in the case 
considered byJBekku, we have and 

Zbc - Zcb - Zca ~ Zac = 0, and equation ( 3 ) reduces to 

{Zaa — Zab ” Z)- {Zaa + 2 Zab — Z) = 0 ( 3 ) 

This is a degenerate ease in which two of the roots are equal, 

Zi ^ Z 2 =- Zaa - Zab, and the third root Zs -= Zaa 2 Zai 
Two of the normal component weaves become indistinguishable 
then. Applying equations ( 2 ) we find that for the first two 
normal component waves, (indistinguishable from each other) 

/a + /& + /c = 0, and for the third wave, Ja = In any 

wave then in which /« + /& -f 7c = 0 , W’^e will have Ea = Zy la, 

Eh - Zi Ib, Ec = Zi Ic, and in any wave in which la = h = Ic 
we will have Ea ^ Zs la. Et - Z 3 h, Ec = ^3 7.. Any arbi¬ 
trary wave can be resolved into a superposition of two waves' of 
these types. 

The general ease of six wires can be treated as above, leading to 
six normal component waves. Where the six wires consist of two 
sets of three, each completely transposed, the six component 
waves will degenerate into the three of Satoh. 

F. E. Termi^ii: I wish to begin by making some comments 
on the paper for myself. The value of Mr. Satoh’s paper is that 
it gives a method whereby we can determine the magnitudes and 
effects of waves as they actually exist on the transmission line. 
The classical ease of a wave between two conductors, given in our 
textbooks, fails in many instances to cover the practical situation. 


By introducing slight modifications, Mr. batch’s method of 
attack can be applied to eases other than the thoroughly trans¬ 
posed double-circuit three-phase line. For ej^mple, I think 
there would be no difficulty in solving the ease of a three-phase 
line paralleled by a two-wire telephone line, and it seems that the 
same mode of attack might be of assistance in finding out some¬ 
thing about the efieet of a ground Avire on wavet. The ground 
Avire is grounded at frequent intervals, which complicates the 
problem, but a solution for a simplified ideal case looks possible. 

Since the author of this paper is noAv in Germany, I have the 
sonieAvhat difficult task of taking the author's place in aiisAvering 
points that have been brought up. 

In the supplementary discussion, Mr. Brinton giA'es a very 
good physical picture of the mathematical solution giv^en in the 
paper. I do not agree Avitli him on several points raised in the 
last paragi’aph of his discussion, however. The paper does 
include the induced transients. Tlie equations for determining 
the magnitude of the induced transient are giA^en in the'example, 
^d the induced waves are clearly slioAvn in the figures, such as 
Circuit KTo. 2, Fig. 3. The signs of the Avaves as given by Mr. 
Satoh are also correct. These Avav^es represent A'oltage, not 
charge, and it is even possible to raise a Avire aboA'e ground 
potential Avithout any net charge on it if the Avire is in a suitable 
electrostatic field. 

I remember Air, Wood’s article giving data on the attenuation 
of Avaves, and the unexpectedly high att-enuation found for actual 
transmission lines undoubtedly does much to minimize the dan¬ 
gerous effects of lightning and other disturbances at some dis¬ 
tances from the trouble. Near the origin of the trouble the 
efieets are still severe for at such points the waves have not 
attenuated appreciably. The effect of the high attenuation is to 
localize the region of danger, but does notin anyAvayinfluence 
the severity of the disturbance near the source of trouble, by 
doubling of voltage Avaves, etc. 

Troubles such as described by Mr. StaiifPacher might certainly 
be caused by induced waves, although a study of individual cases 
would be necessary to determine whether this Avas the real factor 
rather than other possible causes, Avhen considering a specific 
type of trouble. The example given in Fig. 3 of the paper shoAvs 
how trouble on one circuit Avill induce voltages on a second cir¬ 
cuit, and if this induced wave reaches a transformer its A^oltage 
Aviil double and might flash OA^er a Aveak place. 

Mr. Cone’s remarks are interesting and to the point. It 
might be added that the reflection of the steady-state wave 
caused by the resistance of the transmission system is one of the 
reasons why the velocity of phase propagation in the steady state 
is not as great as the velocity of light. 

The reinarks of Dr. Slepian need no comment. They are 
complete in themselves, and I greatly enjoyed reading his clear 
statement of the general principles involved. 

In conclusion I aaIsIi to state that this paper Avas Avritten from 
material incorporated in a thesis Satoh wrote at Stanford, and 
the paper is very condensed compared Avith the thesis, A^liieh 
contains much more material than is presented here. For 
example, Satoh worked out 15 to 20 numerical examples, and the 
theory has been worked out better than space permits him to 
shoAV in this paper. He has also worked out the solution of the 
double-circuit line under steady-state conditions, taking into 
account mutual inductive and electrostatic effects, and applied 
Forteseue’s symmetrical-coordinate system to solve eases of 
unbalance. Another section of the thesis worked out the differ¬ 
ential equations of the six-wire line not neglecting losses. His 
results give three waves, each attenuated by the losses indepen¬ 
dently of the presence or absence of other waves. The actual 
solution of these equations including losses Avas not made, but 
can be found in the literature of mathematical physics. 

The thesis upon Avhich this paper is based and which covers 
these additional parts, is in the Stanford Library, and is available 
to anyone who would find it useful. 
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Synopsis,—The paper deals with records which have been ob¬ 
tained during short circuits upon the Southern California Edison^s 
220-ki\ system. The main features of the system are outlined, and 
such operating data as are necessary to afford an understanding of 
the various conditions which have to he met are incUided. The 
general scheme of relays is described, and the causes of fiashovers and 
their times of occurrence are tabulated, together with the percentages 
which cause interruptioyis to service. Whether or not mterruption is 
caused is found to depend, among other things, upon the load being 
carried at the lime. With load below 150,000 Jew., there are no 


interruptions unless relays are inoperative. A number of typical 
records of short circuits are shown and analyzed. It is shown that 
large amounts of poiver are consumed in short circuits, hut that this is 
dependent upon the ground resistance. Practically all short circuits 
are single-phase to ground. The advaritage of low-reactance 
machines is discussed and the various factors that prevent loss of 
synchronism pointed out. The records show that there is but little 
if any tendency for synchronous machines at either end of the line to 
fall out of step among themselves as a group, hut that the sending end 
under certain conditions will get out of step with the receiving end. 


Introduction 


T he ever increasing necessity of transmitting 
gi^eater power over longer distances at higher 
voltages has led to considerable study during 
the last few years of the factors affecting the power 
limits of transmission systems. The ability of such a 
system to withstand short circuits without experiencing 
more than momentary disturbance is of the greatest 
importance in determining its economic capacity rating. 
The problem was first attacked by theoretical analysis, 
concentrating upon the steady state or static limits. 
Supplementary shop tests were made, in so far as a power 
system could be duplicated in miniature, but assurance 
was still lacking that the results obtained would 
apply to actual systems. 

Subsequent analysis and observation of power 
systems indicated that their behavior during transients, 
such as those caused by short circuits and switching, 
was of the greatest importance. A very large amount 
of theoretical work was done in connection with this 
phase of the problem and an extensive series of tests 
was made upon the Pit River system of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. The results of this work are 
described in two papers before the institute.^ The close 
agreement between the results of the test and calcula¬ 
tions indicated that any specific condition on a given 
system can be analyzed mathematically with a reason¬ 
able degree of accuracy, and the system designed 
accordingly. However, to obtain the over-all per¬ 
formance of a system, it is necessary to know not only 
Its perfoimance under stated conditions but also the 
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.character and frequency with which such conditions will 
be met in practise. 

The Southern California Edison Company’s Big 
Creek lines have been operated at 220 kv. since May 6, 
1923. Prior to that time, no automatic relaying 
of sections of the line was in use. Since relays have 
been in operation, the larger percentage of faults have 
been cleared without interruption to service; some of 
the short circuits occurring at times of heavy load have 
caused the two ends of the system to go out of step even 
after proper elimination of a faulty section of line 
by relays. This has happened also as a result of heavy 
short circuits on 60-kv. lines out of 220-kv. substations. 

In order to obtain information as to just what hap¬ 
pened on this system under these abnormal conditions, 
special recording instruments were furnished by the 
Westinghouse Company and installed at a number of 
points upon the system. By their use, data as to the 
type of trouble and its effect upon the system have been 
recorded. 

The purpose of this paper is to present the results of 
this investigation, which has been going on since August, 
1925. Although the details of the disturbances en¬ 
countered will undoubtedly be different on other 
systems in different localities, yet there will be points in 
common, and the range of conditions to be met will 
probably be of at least the same order on all systems, 
and the analysis be of more than local application. 

Description op the System 

The detailed description of the Big Creek System 
has been published many times and only the main 
items will be included in this paper. 

The general design of the generating plants follows 
the unit system; that is, generator and transformer 
are connected as a unit to the higher-tension bus. 

The single-line diagram of the Big Creek system. 
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Fig. 1, shows the unit system (220-kv.) at each station. 
A description of each machine at the 220-kv. stations is 
given in Table I. 

The old Big.Creek tower lines spaced 82 ft., center to 
center carry 605,000 cir. mil, aluminum conductors 
steel reinforced, spaced 17.25 ft., horizontally from Big 


Big Creek 1234 1 2 3 4 Bi? Creek No.l 

N0.2 . 222 j 22^^-Wattmeter 



Creek No. 1 to Eagle Rock. The Laguna Bell tap is of 
similar construction with 666,600-cir. mil, aluminum 
conductors steel reinforced, spaced 22.25 ft. with tower 
lines on 156-ft. centers. _ The new Vincent line with 
1,033,500-cir. mil, aluminum conductors steel re¬ 
inforced, spaced 22.25 ft. follows an entirely different 
right-of-way, averaging approximately 18 mi. east of 
the two lines. 

The Vestal substation was built primarily for the 
purpose of supplying power to the 60-cycle systems in 
the San Joaquin Valley, with an occasional interchange 
of power. It also serves as a switching and sectional- 
izing station for the 220-kv. lines. 

Magunden and Gould are switching and sectionalizing 
stations only. Eagle Rock and Laguna Bell are the 
two main terminal stations from which the greater part 
of the power is distributed to the 60-kv. network. 

At present, power from the Long Beach Steam Plant 
(total capacity of 200,000 kv-a.) is normally absorbed 
m the 60-kv. system; under certain conditions of load 
and during ilashovers on the 220-kv. lines, steam power 
may be transmitted over 60-kv. lines through either or 
both Eagle Rock and Laguna Bell stations, the greater 
amount going through Laguna Bell on account of a 
more direct connection. 


Kern River No. 3 (capacity 35,000 kv-a.) transmits 
power to Vestal over two 60-kv. lines. Other small 
plants are connected to the 60-kv. system at different 
points. 

220-Kv. Relay System 

Since the 220-kv. transmission system of the Southern 
California Edison Company is the backbone of the 
entire system, the importance of perfect automatic, 
sectionalizing is supreme. Statistics show that approx¬ 
imately all failures on the 220-kv. lines ai'e one i)hase to 
ground. Therefore the most important protection on 
these lines is the ground fault protection. Since faults 
must be cleared in a very short time to prevent inter¬ 
ruption, a scheme that is not extremelv fast in operation 
should not be used. 

The study of protection against x)Base-to-])hase 
faults is made by means of the ordinary calculating 
board; this alone is not sufficient, as ijrotection is 
required against single-line faults to gixjund. The,' 
application of relays to satisfy this latter I'ecjuirement 
requires the study of zero sequence, or residual currents. 

For instance, due to the fact that the two Big Creek 
lines are relatively close together as comioared to si)aco 
separating them from the Vincent line and the return 
ground paths, the phase-to-ground reactance of the 
two Big Creek lines in parallel is only slightly less than 
the single Vincent line. Therefore, the Vincent line 
will have more ground fault current than either (he 
Big Creek lines with ground faults north of Magunden 
or south of Gould. However, with one Big Creek 
line out, the other Big Creek line will balance; uf) with 
the Vincent line. 

Many relay schemes were devised and tided out on 
actual dummy systems. The one that proved most 
successful was the current balanced relays for phase-to- 
phase and phase-to-ground faults. All the Big Creek 
plants—Vestal, Magunden north. Eagle Rock, Gould 
south, and Laguna Bell -are equippjed with two-line phase 
and ground balance current rela,ys as shown schemati- 



Eta. 2 

cally in Fig. 2. These are so connected that the tripping 
circuit is opened by auxiliary switches when either line 
oil switches are opened, thus leaving the second line in 
any one section non-automatic. Magunden, south, and 
Gould, north, are equipped with three-line phase and 
ground balanced relays. These are so connected that 
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TABLE I 




220-KV. 1 

STATION APB. 

ARATUS 

— 

Synchronous macht 

ae 




Unit 

Size in 

% leakage 

Size in 


kv-a. 

reactance 

kv-a. 

Big Creek No. 1., 

Generator No. 1 

17,500 

22 

17,500 

# 

“ No. 2 

17,500 

22 

17.500 


“ No. 3 

17,500 

22 

17,500 


“ No. 4 

28,000 

24.5 

28,000 

52,500 

52,500 

Big Creek No. 2. 

Generator No. 1 

17,500 

24 

17,500 


“ No. 2 

17,500 

24 

17,500 


“ No. 3 

17,500 

24 

17,500 


“ No. 4 

17,500 

24 

17.500 

62.500 

52.500 

Big Creek No. 3. 

Generator No. 1 
“ No. 2 

28,000 

28,000 

20.81 

20.8'/ 

55,500 


‘‘ No. 3 

28,000 

20.8 

55,500 

Big Creek No.S. 

Generator No. 1 

25,000 

12.7 

60.000 

Vestal. 

Frequency / No. 1 

15,000 

22 

13,500 


changer \ No. 2 

15,000 

23 

15,000 

52,500 

52.500 

34.500 

Eagle Rock. 

Condenser No. 1 

15.000 

20.5 

15,000 

‘ 

“ No. 2 

15,000 

17,5 

15,000 


“ No. 3 

30,000 

18.2 

30,000 


“ No. 4 

30,000 

22.5 

35,000 

110,000 

110,000 

76,000 

34,500 

34.500 

13.500 

13,500 

Laguna Bell.. 

Condenser No. 1 

30,000 

13 

30,000 


“ No. 2 

30,000 

22.5 

35,000 


“ No. 3 

30,000 

22,5 

36,000 

60,000 

60.000 


All transformers star-connected have neutrals solidly grounc 


Transformer 


% leakage 
reactance 


8.2 

8.2 

8.2 

8.5 

9.6 
9.6 

8.5 

8.5 

8.5 

8.5 

9.6 

9.6 

7.7 

7.7 
12.3 

8.7 

9.3 
0.6 

9.6 
9 

8.3 

8.3 
9 

10.8 

9.3 
9.3 

12.7 

8.7 
8.7 
8.2 
8.7 


10.9 

10.9 
18 
18 


Katio 


6.6/150 

6.6/150 

6.6/150 

11/150 

150/220 

150/220 

6.6/150 

6.6/150 

6.6/150 

6.6/150 

150/220 

150/220 

11/220 

11/220 

11/220 

150/15 

69/12 

220/160 

220/150 

150/66 

18/6.6 

18/6,6 

69.6/6.6 

69/6,6 

220/150 

220/150 

220/66 

150/66 

150/60 

135/15 

135/15 

69/6.6 
69/6.6 
69/6.6 
220/69 
220/69. 


Connection 


A/y 

A/y 

A/y 

A/y 

Y/Y 

Y/Y 

A/y 

A/y 

A/y 

A/y 

Y/Y 

Y/Y 

A/y 

A/y 

A/y 

A/A 

17A 

y/y 

Y/Y 

A/y 

A/A 

A/A 

y/A 

y,/A 

y/y 

y/y 

y/A 

A/y 

A/y 

A/A 

A/A 

y/A 

y/A 

y/A 

y/A 

y/A 


If Eny on6-lin6 oil switchos aro opened the tripping 
circuits of the two sets of relays involved are opened, 
leaving balance protection between the remaining two 
lines in similar manner as above. Thus with two line 
switches opened the remaining line is non-automatic. 

Since Eagle Rock is tapped off the two Big Creek lines 
near Gould, the perfect three-line balance between 


220 kv. Bus 



West B.C. Line 


East B, C. Line 


Vincent Line • 


Fig. 3 

IVE&^ujkJbh Hnd Gould is dostroyod. In ordor to koop 
the balance relays from functioning improperly an aux¬ 
iliary relay is used that will open the tripping circuit of 
the tw-o Big Creek lines from the relays that balance the 
two Big Creek lines with the Vincent line, allowing only 
the balanced relays between the two Big Creek lines for 


clearing trouble on either line. There is shown schemati¬ 
cally the three-line balance current relays in Fig. 3. 
In case one Big Creek line is tripped out, this 
auxiliary relay, after a delay of from three to five 
seconds, closes the tripping circuit to the other 
Big Creek line, through the relay that is balanced with 
the Vincent line. 'With a fault just out of Gould on one 
Big Creek line, the first switch to open is that line switch 
at Gould. The instant after this switch has opened, 
the current in the other Big Creek line at Gould is much 
greater than the current in the Vincent line. But since 
the tripping circuit of Big Creek line side of this relay is 
interrupted, the good Big Creek line cannot be tripped. 
However, immediately the proper switches at Eagle 
Rock and Magunden open clearing the trouble. In a 
few seconds later the tripping circuit of the remaining 
Big Creek line is completed by the time delay auxiliary 
relay. 

Plashovbr Suppressors 

In the case of trouble on the last or singte line in any 
section, ordinarily the arc can be broken only by lower¬ 
ing the voltage of the system. This is done by ac¬ 
tuating a time relay by means of ground current at all 
the .Big Creek generating and 220-kv. substations, 
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which, in some cases, trips the voltage regulator, and in 
others, starts a motor-driven rheostat to lower the 
exciter voltage of the generators and condensers. The 
motor-driven rheostats proved too slow and complicated 
and had a variable time of operation. This has been 
changed to a contactor which normally short-circuits 
an adjustable resistance in the exciter field and which is 
opened in cases of continued excessive ground current. 
As‘soon as the ground current ceases to flow, the con¬ 
tactor is closed, cutting out this resistor and allowing 
the exciters to pick up. The resistance must be 
properly adjusted; if too small, sufficient voltage drop is 
not obtained, whereas, too high a resistance may permit 
the exciter polarity to reverse. 

Distribution op Loads 

The division of power generated at Big Creek and 
Long Beach steam plants varies greatly throughout the 
year and is dependent upon the season and the load 
demand. During the spring run-off at Big Creek 
plants, these plants supply the greater part of the load, 
Me steam being used for supplying peak demands only. 
During this time and early summer the main reservoir. 



Pig. 4 


(Huntington Lake reservoir with a capacity of 88 000 
acre-ft.) is filled. ’ 


kw., the low load being from 12:00 midnight to 
6:00 a. m. 

The period after the run-off is shown "by Fig. 6, the 
daily load chart of July 27, 1926. The steam plant 
supplied a constant load of 110,000 kw., while the 
remaining portion of the load ranging frcmi 50^000 kw. 
to 210,000 kw. was supplied by the Big Creek plants, 



T|MC OF DAY 

Pm. 5 

the low load again being between 12:00 midnight and 
6:00 a.m. 

Fig, 6 is a yearly kw-hr. output chart showing the 
distribution of energy between the Big Ciwk ])]ants 
and the Long Beach Steam Plant. It can be .seen 
that during the months of April, May, and June a 
very small amount of steam power is generated. The 
teansformer capacity at the various substation.s on the 
Big Creek lines is shown by Table I. 

Power Dispatching and Governing 
The production engineer, having charts and moa.sure- 
ments of the behavior of the whole system calculates 
from this information the amount of load to be carried 
at the various plants. Accordingly, the men in charge 
of the plants are informed as to the amount of power 


■ The heaviest loads occur during the months of June 
July and Aupst. Thus, after the run-off period and 
the lake has been filled, steam and stream flow plants 
run on block loads, and Big Creek plants use stored water 
for making up peak loads. The stored water has to 
supply peak power up to the time of next run-off- 

erefore, the rate at which the stored water is used is 
somewhat fixed, accounting for a definite amount of 
steam' ^^i^^-juder of the demand is supplied by 

The period of spring run-off is illustrated by Fi^ 4 _. 
the dai y load chart for June 8, 1926. The maximum 
hydraulic output possible was the maximum rating of 
the machines at this time, or 345,000 kw. None of the 
stream-flow p ants has storage; their output is equiva! 
lent to the aetual stream flow at any time. Since the 
load exceeded the total hydro generation, it was mc^ 

t will be noticed that the maximum demand at Big 
reek was 257,000 kw. and the minimum was 132,-OOO 



w-- 1-I ^ r- ~ I I f I I 

fEB. MAR. APR. MAYJUNCJULY AUg'sEPT.OCT, NOV.Mc 


to be generated. The general method of operation is to 
Operation op Relays 

The normal operation on the 220-kv. lines is to hovo 
the balanced relays in service. When a fault occurs 

due to the greater unbalance. Since the j^lay 
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circuits are interjocked to be automatic only when both 
line switches are closed, the relays, after one line has 
opened, autematically become non-automatic. In 
order to have protection upon the faulty line when test¬ 
ing, it is necessary to arrange the balanced current relay 
to trip on that line only. Therefore, knife switches are 
properly connected for the purpose. In case the line 
trouble has been removed, the switch will remain closed. 



Fig. 7 


and in order to re-establish load over this line, the balance 
current relays are then made non-automatic at each end 
of the section, the oil switch being closed in at the other 
end of the line. The relays are then made automatic. 

When all the 220-kv. lines are automatic the flashover 
suppressors are left out of service. But when a section 
of one line is out for repair, or otherwise, and the remain¬ 
ing line in this section is non-automatic, the flashover 
suppressors are placed in service. In case a flashover 
occurs on this one section of line, the flashover suppres¬ 
sors will operate. If, however, the fault should occur 
on a section of lines where relay protection is in service 
the relays will clear the fault before the flashover sup¬ 
pressors are brought into action, due to the fact that the 
suppressors have a minimum definite time of operation 
sufficient to allow clearance of line by line relays. 

The current setting of the line balance relays is suf¬ 
ficiently high to allow maximum load current to flow on 
one line with zero current in the other without causing 
the relays to operate. This is done so that if, by acci¬ 
dent, one line switch be opened in one section, the relays 
will not open the good line switch at the other end of the 
same section. The ground balance current relay 
setting is not affected by load conditions. Therefore, 
in a straight, two-line section, the ground balance 
relays may be set as sensitively as desired. In the 
section between Magunden and Gould, however, the 
ground relays balancing the Big Creek lines with,the 
Vincent line must be set so high that the unbalanced 
ground current due to the difference of ground im¬ 
pedance of the three lines, with a through, short-circuit, 
is insufficient to operate the relays. 

Time and Causes op Plashovers 

The total number of flashovers on the 220-kv. lines 
from January 1, 1924 to May 1, 1927, occurring during 
the various hours of the day is shown by Curve A, 
Pig. 7. Curve S is an average daily load curve for one 


year. It will be seen that most of the flashovers have 
occurred between the hours of 3 a. m. to 7 a. m., during 
the light load period. Line C, indicating the load below 
which flashover does not cause outage shows correct 
relay operation and will be discussed later. (Refer also 
to Pig. 8.) 

TABLE II 

CAUSES OP PLASHOVERS 

Bird trouble. 82* phase to ground c 

Bushing flashover. 3 “ 

Fire under line. 2 “ 

Hay derrick in line. 2 “ 

Wire of Ford spark coil thrown 

in line. 1 “ 

Vine in line. 1 “ 

Bus flashover. 1 » 

Cable splice broke. 1 “ 

Disconnect fell open. 1 “ 

Unknown. 2 “ 

*One of these flashovers, due to strong wind, blew from phase to ground 
to phase to phase to ground. 

Table II shows the causes of flashovers, also the kind 
of flashover; phase-to-phase, or phase-to-ground. 

Table III shows the data of flashovers on 220-kv. 
lines occurring during the period of tests. 

Restoration op Service 

Ordinarily when a section of line is cleared by relays, 
the service is not interrupted. Some times, with heavy 
loads, however, the shock to the system is too great 
and the Big Creek end and the receiving end fall out of 
step with each other. In this case, the steam plant 
picks up as much load as possible and the Big Creek 
plants try to hold normal speed. In the meantime, 
sufficient load is dropped, accidently or otherwise, so 
that the plants can pull up the load to normal speed. 
Normally this may take from one minute up to several. 

Wlien a flashover occurs on a non-automatic section 
of line, the flashover suppressors lower the voltage and 
as soon as the arc breaks bring the voltage up. The 
devices are timed to make this complete operation in 
15 sec. Sometimes, at heavily loaded periods, the 
driving force at Big Creek pulls out of step with the 
rest of the system by over speeding. The system is 



0 100,(X)0 200,000 

TOTAL BIG CREEK GENERATION, KILOWATTS 

Fig. 8 


brought back together in a similar way as above but 
usually takes a little longer. 

System Outage 

The proportion of times the system is likely to be put 
out of service due to flashovers is variable, depending 
upon the load, system connections, and the severity of 
the trouble. 

Fig. 8 is a chart showing what the percentage of 
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TABLE III 


Date 


S-23 

8-26 

8- 27 

9- 3 

9*-8 

9-13 

9-21 

10-2 

10-3 

10-18 

10-19 

10-21 

10-25 

10-25 

10-26 

10- 30 

11- 4 
11-6 

11-7 

11-16 

11-23 

11- 27 

12- 13 
12-18 

12-23 


Connected 
kv-a. 


245,000 

265.500 

280.500 

424.500 

340.500 
248,000 

197.500 
381,000 
248.000 

239,000 

160,000 

207.500 

361.500 

359.500 

245.500 

275.500 

290.500 

235.500 

260.500 

439.500 

207.500 

235.500 
243,000 
308,000 

351,000 


Big 

Creek 

generation! 


Total 

ground 

amperes 


Location 
of fault 


31.000 

64,000 

53,000 

201,000 

131,000 

21,000 

25,000 

146,000 

60,000 

72,000 

0 

26,000 

97,000 

144,000 

72,000 

69.000 

48,000 

59,000 

71,000 

206,000 

22,000 

46.000 I 
47,000 I 
100.000 

100,000 


1925 

1080 

1050 

850 

1140 

980 

1080 

580 

610 

1060 

1110 

770 

800 

230 

1030 

1150 

1190 

1280 

685 

1190 

1945 

1030 

1040 

690 

1230 

850 

1926 


127 

Eagle Bell 
Laguna Bell 

Bus B. C. 
No. 1 

141 
102 

59 
136 

142 

126 
95 
103 


77 

95 

84 

115 

60 

112 

212 

99 

167 

138 

96 

8 


Relay 

opera¬ 

tion 


O 

A 

G 


O 

G 

G 

G 

G 

O 

G 

G 

G 

G 

A 

G 


G 

G 


System 

opera¬ 

tion 


TABLE lll—Continued 


Date 

Connected 

kv-a. 

Big 

Creek 

generation 

Total 

ground 

amperes 

-a_ 

Location 
of. fault 

Relay 

opera¬ 

tion 

System 

opera¬ 

tion 




1926— Continued 1 



12-9 1 

457,500 

192,000 

2100 

' 233 

G 


12-11 

440,000 

176,000 

1545 

150 

0 


12-17 

427,500 

233,000 

1340 

182 

' 0 


12-26 I 

298.000 

67,000 

1460 

163 

G 



A 

A 

1-4 


1 97,000 

1927 

1 1670 

1 163 

0 

2-18 


114,000 

1320 

32 

O 

2-22 

5-1 


' 70,000 

141,000 

2760 

Not found 


Correct relay operation.O 

Incorrect relay operation.0 

Partial relay operation.igi 


G 

G 

G 

El 


Relays not in service. 
System interruption.. 


1-2 

200,500 

13,000 

560 

60 



1-15 

207,500 

17,000 

1050 

123 

0 


1-16 

237,500 

52,000 

1080 

95 

G 


1-18 

207.500 

5,000 

930 

88 

G 


1-25 

218,000 

6,000 

1050 

64 

G 


2-20 

253,000 

80,000 

500 

92 

0 


2-28 

200,500 

3,000 

800 

112 

G 


3-23 

379,500 

157,000 

620 

61 

G 


3-25 

464,500 

221,000 

140 

Disconnect 







Eagle Rock 

m 


3-27 

440,000 

207,000 

780 

Cable Break 



4-5 

284,000 

81,000 

990 

18 

150-kv. bus 

S! 






Eagle Rock 

El 


4-22 

440,000 

194,000 

462 

68 



4-22 

440,000 

190,000 

780 

68 



5-1 

366,500 

138,000 

2110 

226 

o 


5-16 

391,000 

88,000 

650 

15 

A 


5-25 

305,000 

I 126,000 

500 

34 

0 


C-29 

479,500 

255,000 

920 

4 

O 


6-29 

479,500 

243,000 

630 

4 

O 


7-15 

440,000 

148,000 

1940 

Vestal 

o 


7-30 

263,000 

52.000 

850 

Vestal 

o 


8-12 

479,500 

218,000 

1870 

61 

G 


9-1 

225,500 

60,000 

2370 

212 

G 


10-1 

217,500 

37,000 

1890 

210 

G 


10-20 

416,500 

150,000 

1570 

87 

G 


10-25 

416,500 

117,000 

2180 

209 

G 


11-5 

348,500 

47,000 

1470 

173 

G 


11-11 

267,50(F 

10,000 

1020 

33 

El 


11-13 

252,500 

19,000 

1940 

170 

0 


11-28 

346,500 

87,000 

1330 

91 

G 


11-30 

364,000 

87,000 

2780 

238 

0 


12-6 

384,000 

90,000 

1620 

169 

0 


12-8 1 

366.500 ‘ 

119,000 

1620 

140 

G 



outages has been due to 220-kv. flashovers occurring at 
different loads. Curve A shows this relation in which 
outages from all causes are included. In Curve B, only 
those cases in which perfect relay action was secured are 
included. The difference between the two curves is 
principally accounted for by incorrect relay operation 
and operation with relays not in service. 

It will be seen that for loads below approximately 
50,000 kw., the probability of outage is very small and 
has been zero when the relay operation has been perfect. 
The Line C in Fig. 7 has therefore been drawn to this 
value. By reference to the load and fiashover curves 
of Fig. 7, it will be noted that during the period in 
which loads in excess of 150,000 kw. are transmitted, 
the number of flashovers is small resulting in few actual 
outages. For this reason, the system can economically 
be operated at a high rating without serious possibility 
of outage. 

The 220-kv. system has been caused to fall out of 
step due to troubles originating on the 60-kv. lines, 
the relation between the percentage of outage and trans¬ 
mitted load being similar, in a general way, to the curve 
shown by Fig. 8. It has been found that by setting 
the relays on the 60-kv. system adjacent to Eagle Rock 
and Laguna Bell for short time tripping, the communi¬ 
cation of these troubles to the 220-kv. system has been 
very greatly reduced. 

Recording Apparatus 

The instruments used during these tests were not 
designed for continuous operation, but were arranged to 
be cut into service whenever a ground ciirrent flowed on 
the 220-kv. system, due to a line-to-ground fault. The 
general plan of the initiating equipment of an automatic 
recording instrument control, is shown in Fig. 9. 
An induction type relay. A, is connected to oper¬ 
ate whenever current flows in the neutral of the 
mam transformer bank at the station. This relay 
is set so as to operate in about one-tenth second with an 
average value of ground current. Its contacts complete 
the circuits of several auxiliary relays, which connect the 
different elements of the recording apparatus into 
circuit. The contacts of one of these auxiliary relays 
parallel the initiatingrelay contacts, locking;, the circuit 
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SO that the instruments continue to operate even though 
the fault current has ceased. After a period of about 
25 sec. another relay, B, short-circuits the holding 
coil of the lock-in relay, causing it to open and dis¬ 
connect the apparatus. Wherever possible, the re¬ 
quired power«was taken from a source independent of 
the ‘main system, so that the instruments would 
continue to operate even though there was a service 
interruption. 

The various quantities measured are as follows: 

1. Power into or out of station 

2. Ground current 

3. Bus voltage 

4. Hydraulic gate opening. 

The installations were made at a number of remotely 
separated points on the system in order to record the 
changes taking place at different parts of the system, 
and also to insure getting at least one record for each 
disturbance. This was rendered necessary because a 
short circuit at one end of the system did not always 



give a sufficiently large current at the other end of the 
system to operate a ground current relay. 

Big Creek No. 3 

Two specially designed high-speed graphic watt¬ 
meters are installed in this station for recording the 
total station output during transients, a wattmeter 
being connected on the low-tension side of each of the 
two power transformers. As shown by Fig. 1, one 
records the variation in output of two of the generators, 
and the other measures the output of the third generator 
in this station. In order to record the hydraulic input 
to one of the generators (unit No. 3), a mechanical 
recording device was fastened so that it recorded the 
position of the turbine gates. This device was cali¬ 
brated in terms of the corresponding electrical output of 
the generator for steady load conditions. Each of the 
three charts was driven by means of a synchronous 
motor, operated from a house generator, so that cor¬ 
responding times on the three records are known. 


Vestal 

A Westinghouse three-element, permanent magnet 
type oscillograph is installed at the Vestal substation. 
Two standard elements are used to measure the ground 
currents flowing in the two 220—150-kv. auto-trans¬ 
former banks. The third element is a wattmeter and 
records the power input to the 50-cycle side of one of 
the frequency changers. This element has a natural 
period of about 1/20 sec., making it suitable for record¬ 
ing rapid fluctuations of power. 

Eagle Rock 

The quantities on which measurements were made at 
Eagle Rock were the power to and from the Big Creek 
lines, the true power variations of one of the synchro¬ 
nous condensers, the ground current, and the voltage on 
the 60-kv. bus. The connections at this station were 
such that it was impossible to obtain a direct reading 
of the total incoming power, but since the transformers 
are paralleled on both the 220-kv. and 60-kv. sides, 
it was felt that sufficiently accurate power measure¬ 
ments would be obtained by measuring the power flow 
of one bank on the low-tension side, and multiplying 
by the ratio of the whole load to the load taken by this 
transformer. For this purpose a polyphase type of 
oscillograph wattmeter, having a natural period of 
about 1/20 sec., was employed. A similar wattmeter 
was used to record the variation in true power to one 
of the 30,000-kv-a. synchronous condensers. The total¬ 
ized ground current of the two banks of auto-trans¬ 
formers was measured by means of a standard 
permanent magnet type of oscillograph element. An 
auxiliary relay was used so that after the ground 
current had ceased to flow, this element was transferred 
to measure the voltage on one of the low-tension buses. 
The recording apparatus at this station was arranged 
to operate upon the occurrence of either a 220-kv. or a 
60-kv. ground. A cycle counter was used to measure 
the total duration of the ground current, subject to a 
slight error due to the time required for the initiating 
relay to operate. 

Laguna Bell 

The output of one of the 220/60-kv. step-down 
transformers at Laguna Bell is measured by a high-speed 
graphic wattmeter of a type similar to that used at 
Big Creek No. 3. 

Big Creek No. 1 

An additional installation was recently made at Big 
Creek No. 1, consisting of a single wattmeter element 
oscillograph, having a natural period of about 1/3000 
sec., so that power variations within the cycle are 
recorded. This installation has been in service but a 
few months and has not operated frequently due to the 
small magnitude of the ground currents at this station. 

Typical Records 

During the period in which the automatic recording 
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apparatus has been installed, records have been ob¬ 
tained on about 65 flashovers. Of these, no two are 
exactly alike, since they involve, different system set¬ 
ups, different loads, and different type and location of 
fault. Consequently from the large number of records 
available, it has been necessary to select a few which 
may be taken as typical of the different conditions that 
may occur in practise. The total synchronous kilo- 
v(^t-amperes listed refer to the capacity connected at 
Big Creek, Vestal, Eagle Rock, and Laguna Bell. 

At the time this flashover took place, there was no 


to fluctuate slightly, the rapidity of the fluctuations 
gradually increasing. This is probably due to tlie 
generators at Big Creek No. 1 pulling out of .step with 
the rest of the system owing to the reduction in their 
field currents by the action of the flashover suj^pressors. 
After having thus pulled out of step, the' mean out])ut 
of Big Creek No. 1 is very small, and the loss of thi.s 
generating capacity allows the system as a whole to 
drop in frequency. This causes the governors at 
Big Creek No. 3 in an attempt to regain normal 
frequency, to open up as shown by the record of gate 





automatic protection in case a short circuit occurred 
on the 150-lcv bus, except that provided by the opera¬ 
tion of the flashover suppressors; consequently the short 
circuit continued for several minutes. The records 
were taken at Big Creek No. 3, and show the combined 
output of generators No. 1 and No. 2, the output of 
and hydraulic input to generator No. 3. The first 
two seconds of the record is omitted since there 
was little variation during this period. At about 
three seconds after the beginning of the short 
circuit, the power output at Big Creek No. 3 bqgins 


opening of the No. 3 unit. Meanwhile, the are .sup- 

maldn^th^ Creek No. 3 have also functioned, 
malang the generators m that plant incapable of sus¬ 
taining their load, and they also pull out of st(>p as 
evidenced by the rapid reversals of power. Each 
reversal m the direction of power flow means that fhe 

respect to the rest of the system, and that they are 
overspeeding. The hydraulic input to the generators 
IS then decreased by the action of the govtwnor utoil 
nonnal ta<,u.„ey is regained. The rem'Ider eHte 
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charts (not shown in the illustration), shows the 
clearing of the short circuit and subsequent building up 
of load. Durihg this period, there was considerable 
hunting of the governors. 

This case may be taken as illustrative of the operation 
of the system* without automatic line protection and 
with a large, transmitted load. At the time the short 
circuit occurred one of the 27-mi. lines, between Eagle 
Rock and Laguna Bell, was out of service, so that the 
balanced line relay protection could not be left in 
service. Therefore, the flashover suppressors at the 


It will be noted, however, that when they pull out from 
the system, there is a tendency also to lose synchronism 
between generators. 

Fig. 12 group of records A, B, and C, taken atBigCreek 
No. 3, is typical of 220-kv. flashovers not resulting in loss 
of synchronism. Automatic protection was in service 
and perfect relay operation was secured. In the cases 
of the first two of these flashovers, the total transmitted 
power was about 150,000 kw. for the two circuits, which 
should cause no difllculty from the stability standpoint. 
In the third case, however, the power generated at Big 



various stations operated to reduce the machine excita¬ 
tions until the arc broke. Before this happened, how¬ 
ever, the system pulled out of step owing to the reduc¬ 
tion in voltage, and partly because the action of the 
governors at the Big Creek Plants had increased the 
total generation to meet the demand made by the short 
circuit. An important point brought out by these 
records and those of Pig. 10 is that there is no tendency 
or the generators in a given plant to lose synchronism 
with each other so long as the generators as a group 
remain m synchronism with the rest of the system. 


Creek was 218,000 kw. and the successful clearancelof a 
fault a,t this load is excellent performance,—particularly 
since it involves dropping a 100-mi. section of line. 
Note that the high-frequency oscillations at the begin¬ 
ning of two of these records are mainly due to inertia of 
the pen mechanism. 

The flashover. Pig. 13, was over a 150-kv. bushing at 
Eagle Rock; hence the greater part of the short-circuit 
current circulated through the station grounding network 
OTthout the inclusion of any earth contact resistance. 
This,low resistance type of short circuit differs from the 













usual type experienced on the transmission line, since 
practically no power is consumed by the fault itself 
while the system load is probably decreased because of 
the greatly reduced voltage in the part of the system 
near the fault. The sudden loss of load allows the sys¬ 
tem frequency to increase somewhat, thus causing the 
governors on the Big Creek machines to cut off water as 
shown by the record from No. 3 unit at Big Creek No. 3. 
As in the case of the bus short circuit at Big Creek No. 1 
the flashover suppressors were relied upon to clear the 
fault, which they were able to do without causing the 


while it was thus without automatic protection, and 
before being de-energized. It will be noted that barely 
three seconds elapsed before the generatdrs pulled out 
of step, showing that any relay system to be adequate 
must operate in a very short period of time. 

In this particular case, in some unknown-way, one of 
the wattmeter coils was inoperative, the instrument 
^ving a single-phase reading only, which accounts for 
the small amount of power indicated after the short 
circuit was cleared. The actual amount of power at 
that time was close to 60,000 kw. The charts, how- 





218,000 Kw.‘ ToTA^Fy^CHBoSl KvIa^Tt^SO®''' Generation, 


system to pull apart, since the transmitted load was but 
81,000 kw. Total synchronous kv-a., 284,000. 

Two records. Fig. 14, from Big Creek No. 3 afford an 
excellent illustration of the necessity for prompt isola- 
tion of a faulted line. The first flashover was caused by 
a hay derrick iinder the line, which was readily cleared 
by the relays and the line put back in normal service. 
About two hours later, in order to move the derrick, the 
line was made non-automatic prior to being taken out of 
service. But the derrick again short circuited the line 


ever, serve the purpose of showing the difference 
m the operation with and without automatic protection. 

This flashover. Fig. 15, occurred at a time when the 
transmitted load was fairly high, and, in addition,thefault 
resistance was of such a value as to cause a large amount 
ot power to be consumed. This combination of cir¬ 
cumstances was such as to cause loss of synchronism 
despite the fact that the line was relayed out correctly. 
The oscillographs from both Eagle Rock and Vestal 
showed that the generators had commenced to pull out 
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of step within three-fourths second after the beginning 
of the flashover. (The first visible cycle on the oscillo¬ 
grams taken at Eagle Rock and Vestal are about 20 
cycles after the start of the short circuit due to the time 
lag of the relays and the oscillograph lamp.) The varia¬ 
tion in magnitude of the ground current is due to the 
change in^ voltage as the Big Creek machines shift in 
phase position with reference to each other and to the 


Record at Vestal 


East Line Transform¬ 
er Ground Current 
360 Amps,/ Inch 






.Power into No. 1 Freq. Changer 
U4,000 Kw./Inch 


West Line Transform-] 
er Ground Current 
290 Amps./ Inch 


Record at Eagle Rock 

Station Ground Current 
Current 3,470 Amps. / Inch 



Power into Eagle Rock Substation 
148,000 Kw./Inch 



Fault Completely Isolated ^60 kv. Bus Potential 69,000 Volts/Inch 


Record at Laguna Bell 


.m, ° ^ ° O O O O O O O 


Mn.E ■ R?.*. ^20 -Kv. Flasudver at 

-iiijE iOTAL Big Creek Generation 192 000 TCw 

Totai. Synchronous Kv-a., 4.57,600 Kw. 

remainder of the system. The first visible part of the 
record shows that the ground current first decreases and 
then pulsates in amplitude indicating that the phase 
position of the Big Creek machines has advanced beyond 
tte point corresponding to the maximum power limit, 
the enormous amount of energy consumed by this 

records from Laguna Bell and 
■Eagle Rock. Wliile the short circuit lasted (about 1 5 
sec.), the power fed out of the Laguna Bell substation 
was ovei 90,000 kw. (this is the maximum the instru¬ 
ment could record in this direction), while the amount 
o power originally fed into this substation was 74 000 
kw., a difference of over 164,000 kw. The original 

substation was 

120,000 kw dropping to 30,000 kw. when the flashover 
struck. Therefore the total Big Creek power to the 
two receiving stations changed from 194,000 kw in 


o a a r-i r 



to 60,000 kw. out, when the flashover ^:)ceurred, a dif¬ 
ference of 254,000 kw. No record was obtained oj* the 
conesponding variation in Big Creek power, but it is 
probable that it dropped somewhat momentarily owing 
to the comparatively low resistance of the fault and the 
high reactance of the 233-mi. of line. ♦ 

It will be noted that a greater variation in power took 
place at Laguna Bell than at Eagle Rock. This is 
undoubtedly ^ due to the fact that the Long Beach 
steam plant is more closely connected to the Laguna 
Bell substation so that most of the power fed to the 
fault from Long Beach went through Laguna Bell. 

Fig. 16 shows oscillograms typical of those obtained 
where the system does not pull out of step with a 220-kv. 
flashover. ^The drop in voltage is very slight even while 
the short circuit is on, and it immediately regains its 
original value after the short circuit is cleared. Except 
for this slight drop in voltage and small power surges, 
there is no system disturbance. The oscillogram taken 
at Eagle Rock lurnishes a good illustration of the suc¬ 
cessive opening ol circuit breakers as shown by the 
changes in ground current. Owing to the line con¬ 
nections employed, it is necessary for the brealcers at 
three points to open to clear a fault in the section where 
the fla.shover occun-ed, increasing the total time re¬ 
quired belore the fault could be entirely cleared. 

The short circuit, Pig. 17, occurred on one of the GO-kv. 
feeders out of the Eagle Rock substation, aiie last 
breaker to completely isolate the faulted line probably 



220-Kv. Fi,Asnovt.'n at 

opened at the point marked A. The Big Creek 
graerators have already advanced beyond the point 
where recovery is possible, and pull-out results. In 
this case, the power surges back and forth between 
the Big Creek end of the system and the receiver end, 
with a surge of about plus or minus 100,000 kw. at the 
Eagle Rock substation. The variations at Laguna 
Bell are probably at least equal in magnitude, so that 
^ J’esultant power surge is probably of the order 
of 200,000 kw. in each direction. During this condition 
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of slip between the two ends of the system, the mean 
power interchange is zero except for the line losses which 
are, in the main, supplied from the end running at the 
higher frequency fin this case the Big Creek machines). 

The amplitude of voltage at the Eagle Rock sub¬ 
station vari^ at the slip frequency, as shown by the 
oscillogram. The fact that the fluctuations in syn- 
chi onous condenser power occur at this same frequency 
shows that the condensers are maintaining synchronism 
• with the bus to which they are connected, and are not, 


Power into Eagle Rock 
148.000 Kw/Inch 


60 kv Bus Potential 
69,000 Volts/Inch 



True Power into No 4 Condenser 
19.000 Kw/Inch 


Ki Inch-H 


Short Circuit Near 
ToSa? ■ Total Big Creek Generation, 205,000 Kw. 
loTAL Stncheonous Kv-a., 439,500. 

themselves, out of step. No instances have been 
leeorded in which sjmchronous condensers have gone 
out of step with the station bus voltage. 

Pig. 18 gives a record included for the purpose 
of showing the type of the disturbance caused by 
a 60-kv. short circuit near McNeil substation, not 
resulting m loss of synchronism. The voltage on 
the 60-kv.. bus dropped appreciably while the short 
circuit was on, but quickly regained its normal value 


Incoming Power 
148.000 Kw/inch 


60 kv Bus Potential 
69,000 Volts/ m\\ 



Condenser No 4 Power ' " 

19.000 Kw/inch 

Near McNeil^uStatio^n’ ^Totat Circuit 

127,000 Kw. Total Big Crek Generation, 

wth very slight fluctuations accompanied by a surging 

onened 5 J^^/earest to Eagle Rock probably 
opened at point A, reducing the ground cm-ronf 

required below that to hold the initiatfng refay cTosS 
The measurement of the 60-kv. bus potential stStf at 

the short circuit is completely cleared at B. 

Discussion op Individual Factors Affecting 
Stability 

Tl ^ disturbances taking nlace 

unng the penod that automatic recording apparatus 

POASiblo t-0 a feet coa>paJr7i,^e Z 


factors without the use of a certain amount of supple¬ 
mentary theory to place the cases on a common basis. 
The purpose of the following section is to isolate some of 
the factors affecting stability, and to analyze them 
individually, drawing upon the test results as much as 
possible. 

Type op Faults 

The 220-kv. disturbances occurring between August, 
1925, and May, 1927, are as follows: 

220-kv. line to ground. . .59 
Station bus to ground. . . .4 

Conductor-break.1 

Open disconnect.1 


65 

^ These faults occurred in,,almost every possible com¬ 
bination.^ They included high-resistance faults at 
many points on the 220-ky. lines," low-resistance faults 
on the 150-kv. buses at the ends of the line, and occurred 
at tirnes of widely varying loads; also, the operations 
have included those in which normal relay protection 
was in service and other cases in which the lines for 
maintenance work or otherwise were operated non- 
automatically. As shown by the tabulation, all but 
two of the faults were single-phase short circuits to 
ground, the protection for which should be made the 
basis of design. In this connection, it should be pointed 
out that although very few records were obtained from 
faults on the 60-kv. network, the number of faults on 
this network exceed those on the 220-kv. system. 
With the initiating relay scheme used, only the 60-kv. 
faults near the Eagle Rock substation were recorded. 
So far as the stability of operation of the 220-kv. system 
IS concerne(^ only the 60-kv. faults occurring close to 
the Eagle Rock or Laguna Bell Substations are of 
importance. For these reasons, most of the subsequent 
devoted to line-to-ground faults on 
the 220-kv. lines, and those line-to-ground faults on the 
bO-kv. system, close to the receiving substations. 

Location op Faults 

The location of a fault affects the stability of the 
system in two ways: (1) according to the amount of 
synchronous equipment and load in proximity to the 
lauit and (2), in so far as the local conditions affect the 
resistance of the fault. In order to evaluate the effect of 
the first, a set of curves was calculated to show the the- 
orectical variation in the voltage, current, and power 
elation for faults of different resistance and locations. 

™ ^ ■■Wntative 

system condition was approximated by taking an 

average capacity in generators at the tiyo ends of the 
adiitate It f ^^Ptions were made to 

of Fig T TrTS ''' The curves 

01 Tig. 19 show the vpation m total faulty current 
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against location of fault for dilferent fault resistances. 
With zero fault resistance, the current varies from about 
2000 amperes in the middle of a section, to about 3000 
amperes at either end. As the assumed resistance of 
the fault is increased, the variation due to location 
becomes less marked until, with 100 ohms resistance, 
the magnitude of the current is practically independent 
of the location. In order to get an approximate idea 
of the range of fault resistances actually encountered in 
practise, the values of total fault current obtained for 
different flashovers are plotted on this diagram. 
Graphic recording ground ammeters are used in all of 



I nCATION OF FLASH-OVER MILES FROM BIG CREEK 

^ IG . 19—Vari^ion in Fault Current with Phase-to- 
(jRouND Flashovers at Different Locations 
A—Zero fault resistance 
B—25 Ohms fault resistance 
C—100 Ohms fault resistance 

the 220-kv. generating and substations, and the sum of 
the readings of these ammeters was used to indicate the 
total fault current. The values thus obtained are not 
very accurate, since the ammeters were not of a type 
^"uitable for accurate measurement when the current 
"was of short duration, and because the arithmetical 
rather than the vector sum was obtained. However, 
for purposes of comparison, it is believed that the figures 
are sufficiently reliable, particularly since, with so 
iriany readings to be added, the individual errors would 
tend to cancel out. By comparing the observed and 
calculated values, it will be noted that the actual fault 
resistance varies from about 25 to 250 ohms. The 
lower values of fault resistance are found near the 
region of the receiving end of the system, and the higher 
Values toward the sending end. This difference can be 
explained by the character of the country through 
'Which the transmission lines pass. The generating 
stations are located in a region of rocky formation where 
tLe water is very pure and the ground resistance is 
high the year around. The upper part of the transmis¬ 
sion lines also passes through this region. The middle 
a-Hd part of the lower section of the transmission lines 
asses across the San Joaquin Valley, the surface soil 


of which, for a large part of the year, is dry. For this 
reason the resistance at the point of accidental ground, 
such as at a transmission line tower, is qifite high, even 
though the towers are connected by means of an over¬ 
head ground wire. The lower portion of the transmis¬ 
sion lines is located nearer the Coast, where the soil 
does not become thoroughly dried out, giving a lower 
contact resistance. As mentioned above, the cal¬ 
culated curves were based on the assumption of zero 
ground resistance at all stations. Owing to the char¬ 
acter of the soil at Big Creek and Vestal, the resistances 
at these stations are probably too high to be neglected, 
and there is probably a certain amount of error due to 
this assumption for these stations. 

The flow of current through the fault resistance causes 
a very considerable power demand upon the system, 
which must be supplied by the generators at the two 
ends. Fig. 20 shows the calculated variation in the 
power consumed by a fault of 100 ohms resistance, 
according to its location on the system. Curve A 
shows the total power. Curve B, the portion supplied by 
the Big Creek generators, and Curve C that portion 
supplied by the generators at the receiving end of the 
system. From these curves, it will be noted that, with 
a fault close to the sending end, most of the power loss 
will be taken by those generators, while if the fault is 
located near the receiving end, the greater proportion of 
it is taken by the receiver generators. This division 
of the power increment due to the short circuit may be 
quite important. With a given relation between the 



LOCATION OF FLASH-OVER - MILES FROM BIG CREEK ■ 
‘Fig. 20 * 

total stored energy of rotation for the machines at the 
two ends of the system, the division of the power incre¬ 
ment will determine the initial tendency toward 
shifting in phase position. For instance, suppose that 
the kinetic energy of the receiving end machinery is 
twice that at the sending end. For the condition for 
which the curves of Fig. 20 are drawn, and with the 
short circuit at the receiver end, 100,000 kw. of the in¬ 
crement of load due to the short circuit is taken by 
the receiver generators, and about 50,000 kw. is taken 
by the sending generators. Both ends of the system 
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will therefore slow down at the same rate, and there will 
be very little, if any, change in their relative phase 
positions; consequently, when the fault is eventually 
isolated, the disturbance will be slight. As the other 
extreme—if the short circuit occurred near the sending 
end, the sencfing generators would slow down about 
four times as rapidly as the receiving generators, and a 
considerable oscillation would result, depending upon 
the time in the period of oscillation at which the circuit 
breakers opened. No direct evidence bearing upon 
this point was obtained from the records, but it should 
be pointed out that when the Big Creek system is 
heavily loaded, the generating capacity at the receiver 
end is relatively low, making the kinetic energy of the 
machines at the two ends of the line of about the same 
order, a condition favorable to preventing large 
oscillations. 

Fault Resistance 

As indicated by the Curves of Fig. 19, the fault current 
is determined very largely by the fault resistance 



from 80 to 92 per cent. Although the results to the 
system are not so severe within this range as at 
the lower resistances, it is also rather a critical one, 
owing to the high power demand. Beyond 100 ohms, 
the power demand falls off rapidly, while the positive 
sequence voltage remains at a high value, resulting in 
the least shock to the system. For short circuits at 
other locations, the maximum power demand would be 
considerably increased. The commercial load on the 
system is also changed by the short circuits, depending 
upon the drop in voltage and its duration. 

The enormous amount of power consumed by a single 
phase ground is well brought out by the record from 
Laguna Bell shown by Fig. 15. In this case the power 
taken by the fault was sufficiently great to change the 
power flow at the receiving substations from 194,000 kw. 
flowing in, to over 60,000 kw. flowing out. Assuming 
that the Big Creek power momentarily dropped by 
about 50,000 kw., due to the lower voltage at the 
receiver end, the indications are that about 200,000 kw. 
was consumed in the fault. When it is recalled that the 
total ground current during this flashover was over 
2000 amperes, it will be seen that a fault resistance of 
only 50 ohms is necessary to account for the power in 
question. The efl'ect of this load, suddenly thrown on 
and then suddenly released, was sufficient to cause the 
system to lose synchronism. 

It should be noted that the conditions on the 220-kv. 
lines of the Southern California Edison Company are 
very favorable from the standpoint of fault resistance, 
since the very great majority are over 100 ohms in 
resistance, while the resistances which would cause the 
most disturbance are considerably lower in value. 
This fact should be borne in mind when estimating the 
probable performance of other systems by comparison, 
because if the fault resistances are low, poor operation 
may result even though the system is otherwise well 
laid out. 


when it is above approximately 25 ohms. The relati 
between the curves and the points obtained frc 
ground current ammeter readings indicate that the fai 
resistances vary considerably, ranging from about 
to 250 ohms. This value of ground resistance is ve 
raportant in its effect on the system as is shown ' 
ig. 21 which gives the different fault resistances 1 
phase-to-ground fault at Magunden substation. T 
two most important quantities from the standpoi 
of stability are the reduction in voltage and t 
increase in power demand caused by the she 
circuits. Between 0 and 50 ohms, the positive sequen 
yoltap varies from 64 per cent to-80 per cent, wh 
tne power demand varies from 0 to 150,000 kw. The 
euiyes were calculated for a short circuit at Magunde 
and this range of resistance is the most critical for tl 
point. Between 50 and 100 ohms, ground resistane 
the power demand due to the short circuit is practical 
unchanged, while the positive sequence voltage ris 


Owing to the great importance of ground resistance in 
determining the action of the system, it may in some 
cases be desirable to take special precautions to keep 
the resistance above the critical value by using high 
resistance overhead ground wires, resistance grounding 
of transformer neutrals with full, 220-kv. class insulation 
or some other method; whichever may be found to be 
most practical in any particular case. 

Relay Operation 

The importance of quickly isolating a fault was dis¬ 
cussed to some extent in connection with the flashover 
of April 22, and December 9, 1926. In the case of the 
first two flashovers, a direct comparison between a 
rapid relay operation and no relay operation was ob¬ 
tained under practically identical circumstances. With 
the rapid relay and switch operation (about 1,2 sec.) 
it was possible to cut out a 100-mi. section of line while 
carrying 190,000 kw., and not drop out of step. A 
little later when the line was made non-automatic, the 
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system pulled out of step within three seconds after the 
short circuit occurred, showing that relay operation 
taking this length of time would not be effective for 
this particular set-up. In the ease of the last flashover, 
the particular combination of high transmitted load and 
critical fault resistance was such that in order to have it 
effective, the total time for the relays and circuit 
breakers would have to be less than one-half second. 

'When a flashover occurs, the machines at the two 
ends of the system shift in phase position so as to con¬ 
form to the new conditions. Due to their inertias, 
however, there is always a certain amount of oscillation. 
A similar tendency to shift in phase position exists 
when a circuit breaker opens to clear the fault, and the 
oscillation which this would tend to create may either 
add to or subtract from that already existing, with a 
corresponding influence on the system. There is thus 
an optimum time for the clearance of a given fault 
which is not necessarily the minimum time. Since no 
definite time of circuit breaker opening will be satis¬ 
factory for all cases, the best procedure is to obtain as 
quickly as possible an isolation of the fault. With the 
balance current type of relay used, it is possible to secure 
very rapid relay action, the minimum time being 
principally determined by the time required for the 
circuit breaker to open after being tripped. 

Oscillographic measurements during a large number 
of flashovers give the following average times from the 
beginning of the short circuit for operation of circuit 
breakers. Straight line sections, (two breakers to 
completely isolate line), 0.75 sec. for first breaker to 
open; 1.2 sec. for last breaker. Tapped line, (three 
breakers to completely isolate line), 0.76 sec. for first 
breaker, 1.3 see. for second breaker, and 1.7 sec. for 
last breaker. 

Sequence of Circuit Breaker Operation 

In practically every relay scheme now in use, it is 
necessary, under some conditions, for the circuit breaker 
at one end of the line to open before some other relay 
can operate. This means that the faulty line is not 
opened at both ends at the same instant, but that there 
IS a time interval between the operation of the breakers 
at the two ends. Due to the setting of the relays, and 
the adjustment of the different breakers, this effect has 
been observed in every case. This effect is probably 
advantageous from the standpoint of stability, since it 
reduces the size of the changes necessary to drop the 
heavy load due to the fault, and resume the normal 
load. This point is illustrated by Pig. 16; the oscillo¬ 
gram taken at Eagle Rock during the flashover of 
November 30,1926, where three circuit breakers opened 
one after another to finally isolate the faulty section of 
line. This gscillogram shows the abrupt change at the 
instant the breakers opened, and the gradual readjust¬ 
ment between this time and the time that the next 
breaker opened, so that when the last breaker opened, 
clearing the fault, there was comparatively little cli^nge 


required to resume the original loacj, and the power 
oscillations are small. An interval of time between 
breaker operation appears desirable, but*the advantage 
of a gradual change would pi’obably be overbalanced 
if the short circuit were permitted to hang on too long. 
For this reason, set-ups are avoiiled so feir as possible 
which would too greatly prolong tlie time reti aired to 
isolate the faulted section of line. 

Length op Line Sections 

Owing to the fact that other conditions had a gri'ater 
efiect, it is not jiossible to show from the records the 
influence of the length of line section on stability of 
operation. Other things being equal, however, it i.s 
probably safe to assume that the length of the .section 
affects the working power limit of the line about iji- 
versely as the pei’centage increase in the total .system 
impedance, (including generator and transformer re¬ 
actance), cau.sed by .switching out the section. 

System Layout 

The primary factors governing the location and 
general arrangement of generating and sub.stations are, 
of course, the location of the available power and the 
load. However, a certain amount of freedom is per¬ 
mitted in the ease of the larger distributing substations, 
and these are, in general, located so as to avoid, a.s 
much as possible, too large a concentration of power. 
Complicated ties between stations are also avoided, 
so that in case of emergency, it will be possible to 
sepa.rate some of the sections from the main system with 
a minimum of switching. The synchronous condenser 
capacity required for line regulation and for power 
factor correction is divided between the various receiv¬ 
ing substations, and the small substations near the load. 
One oI the advantages of this arrangement lies in 
reducing the number of synchronous machines which 
may be affected by a given short circuit, thus reducing 
the area affected. 

Simultaneity op Breaker Contact Opening 
In some previous-* tests reported on the action of 
220-kv. breakers, it was found that in some cases, the 
difference in the opening of the three poles of the 
breaker was sometimes as much as 20 cycles, due to 
poor mechanical adju.stment. During this interval, a 
ground current flowed. So far, there have been no 
instances shown by the oscillograms in the tests on the 
Edison system where there was any appreciable differ¬ 
ence between the time of opening of the various poles 
of the breakers. When a 220-kv. line is opened, there 
is a voltage of appreciable magnitude induced in the 
communication circuits, but this is always of short 
duration, and has been satisfactorily cared for by means 
of saturating vacuum tubes in the telephone apparatus. 
The relay scheme, however, since it is of the balance 
current type, is not affected by residual currents of this 
kind. 

4. Practical Aspects of Syslom BiaUlily, by Roy Wilkins 
Tranb. a. I. E. B., Vol. XLV, 1926, p. 41. 
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Reactance of Transformers and Machines 

Owing to their nature, the tests could not show the 
value of low reactance in increasing the power limit of 
the system, but this point has been very well established 
by theory, and extensions of the system are being 
equipped wifti generators and transformers having 
reactances lower than the usual values. 

60-kv. Short Circuits 

On the Edison system, it has been the experience that 
short circuits on the 60-kv. network may be quite as 
detrimental to the operation of the 220-kv. lines as 
short circuits on the 220-ky. lines themselves if they 
occur close to the 220-kv. terminal substations. 
Fundamentally, short circuits close to terminal sub¬ 
stations should differ but little in their effect upon the 
system whether they are on the 60-kv. or 220-kv. 
networks. Such differences as may actually exist must 
be due to conditions affecting the kilowatt and kilovolt- 
arnpere demand on the system, and the duration. As 
pointed out in a previous section, the resistance of the 
majority of the faults on the 220 kv. lines is above the 
critical range owing to the character of the country 
through which these lines pass. On the 60-kv. network, 
the critical range of resistance is considerably lower, 
(approximately the ratio of the squares of the two 
voltages), hut these lines pass through regions where it is 
known that the ground resistances are quite low. It 
appears probable, therefore, that the relatively greater 
severity of 60-kv. short circuits is, in part, due to the 
fault resistances being within the critical range. Con¬ 
sideration is now being given to the possibility of re¬ 
ducing the fault currents under phase-to-ground fault 
conditions by using transformers with delta connections 
on the 60-kv. side and possibly by removing the grounds 
from some of the transformer neutrals where more than 
one bank is located in a given station. 

It was found by experience that very greatly im- 
pved operation of the 220-kv. system was obtained 
by reducing the time settings on the relays for the 60 
kv. lines out of the Eagle Rock and Laguna Bell sub¬ 
stations. 


higher values, and if they then exceed the transmitting 
capacity of the system, the generators will pull out of 
step from the rest of the system. This point is illus¬ 
trated by Fig. 22 showing how normal governor action 
may increase probability of pull-out, being the tran¬ 
sient power limit of the system being represented by 
the line A. Curve B is a hypothetical curve show¬ 
ing the variation in power output of the sending 
generators, and Curve C is the prime mover input 
to them. It is assumed that the added power 
taken by the fault causes the system as a whole to 
slow down, thus making the governors of the water¬ 
wheels admit more water. The peaks of the power 
output oscillations increase until they reach the 
maximum capacity of the system at which point the 
momentum of the generators in their oscillation cannot 
be absorbed by the system and they pull out. Wlien 
the machines overspeed, the governors finally operate 
to reduce the input as shown by the continuation of 
Curve C. The remedy for this condition is to have a 
system of control that will partially close the waterwheel 
gates upon the occurrence of a major disturbance, and 



later, after a proper interval of time, reopen them to 
their previous value. 


Governor Operation 

In practically every case of a flashover to ground on 
the 220-liv. lines, the records obtained have shown that 
the governors/3n the Big Creek generators operate to 
increase the input to the machines. This effect, as 
^own by Figs. 10 and 11, is likely to produce instability- 
When a flashover occms the capacity of the line for 
through power transmission is reduced, owing to the 
drop in voltage, and when the faulty section is finally 
cut out, the transmission capacity is reduced still 
fisher oyer that ori^ally available. Also, the os¬ 
cillations in phase position of the various synchronous 
machines require that a flow of power in excess of the 
average load on the machines be available to hold them 
in synchronism. Any increase in the average load will 
cause the^ peaks of the power oscillations to reach 


Ihe purpose of this arrangement would be to tem¬ 
porarily lower the input to the machines to conform to 
the temporarily reduced capacity of the transmission 
lines, and after the trouble is cleared, to gradually 
resume the normal load. Since at light loads it is 
unnecessary to take any special precautions to obtain 
stable operation, the relay-selecting scheme would be 
arranged to prevent operation unless the transmitted 
load was in excess of a certain predetermined value, 
inis scheme is now being given consideration for use 
on the Big Creek generators. Depending upon the 
rate a.t which the gates can be closed, the use of a device 
of this kind should materially reduce the number of 
disturbances causing interruption of service, and in 
the case of those which do, should facilitate the restora¬ 
tion of service by permitting the system to pull together 
moserapidly. e 
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Regulation 

In every case observed with the exception of that 
illustrated by Fig. 15, loss of synchronism, if it took 
place, did not occur until one second or more after the 
beginning of the disturbance. This shows that an 
appreciable time is available in which the field excitation 
of the synchronous machines may be increased to con¬ 
form to the additional requirements. This can be 
acc!omplished only if the voltage regulator is capable of 
responding quickly and accurately and the exciters are 
able to build up in voltage rapidly. The object of a 
quick-response excitation system is to rapidly build up a 
voltage across the field winding of a s 5 mchronous 
machine, to provide sufficient additional magnetomotive 
force to neutralize the demagnetising action of the short- 
circuit current flowing in the armature windings. 
Owing to the fact that with a high resistance fault the 
voltage on one of the good phases may actually rise, 
the ordinary voltage regulator, if connected to this 
phase, would tend to reduce the excitation. This 
possibility can be overcome by the use of a regulator 
operated by means of a positive sequence network, and 
the new generators for power house No. 2-A, in addi¬ 
tion to having a quick response system of excitation, 
will also have this type of regulator. 

Transmitted Load 

Whether or not a given system is able to withstand a 
disturbance is determined by the particular combination 
in which the controlling factors occur, as discussed in 
previous paragraphs. It is therefore impossible to 
place a definite numerical value on the transmission 
capacity of the system. However, data are available 
on a sufficient number of cases of flashover to permit of 
curves being drawn, showing the percentage of flash- 
overs which cause outages at different loads. The 
curves of Fig. 8 were drawn for troubles originating on 
the 220-kv. system only, for the over-all operation of 
the system and for those cases in which perfect relay 
operation was secured. These curves show that the 
probability of an outage increases with the load being 
carried. The permissible operating loads depend 
largely upon local factors, such as frequency and 
time of occurrence of disturbances and perhaps even 
more upon how far it is justifiable to increase the cost of 
power in order to achieve greater reliability of service, 
etc. On the Edison system most of the flashovers occur 
in the early morning hours, when the transmitted load 
is low, (as shown in Fig. 7), thus making operation at 
high loads feasible in the daytime. In regions where 
lightning is responsible for most of the flashovers and 
the plant has storage capacity, the load may be reduced 
upon the approach of a storm to minimize possibility 
of an outage. 

Conclusions 

1. There are various standards of service which may 
be considered. Perfect continuity is not economically 
feasible; the next best thing is to so reduce the effects of 


short circuits as to allow only momentary disturbances 
thus causing but slight inconvenience to the consumer. 

2. It has been brought out that one of the main 
factors in reducing disturbance and preventing loss of 
synchronism between the generating and receiving ends 
of a transmission system is the rapidity with which 
relays and switches can be made to isolate any trouble. 
It appears very probable that by a material reduction in 
the time now taken, troubles could be successfully 
cleared when transmitting much greater amounts of 
power than at present, and this same high standard of 
service could be maintained. Looking at this from 
another viewpoint, systems that might be furnishing 
but mediocre service would have that service vastly 
improved in quality by such change in switch opera¬ 
tion, provided the transmitted load were not changed. 
On the other hand, unless it is possible to get extremely 
fast switch operation, less shock is produced when one 
end of a faulty section is cleared a short time after the 
other. 

3. Quick response of generator field excitation to 
regulation aids in maintaining synchronism by prevent¬ 
ing, so far as possible, a drop in generator field flux. 
The drop in generator terminal voltage will then be 
determined by the generator leakage reactance, being 
less with low values of reactance. Similarly, low 
transformer leakage reactance is beneficial. 

4. It also appears that a device to decrease the 
output from the Big Creek generators immediately 
upon the occurrence of a short circuit will decrease the 
tendency to get out of step by reducing the transmitted 
load. Such a device might take the form of a relay 
operating upon the waterwheel governors. The greater 
part of the load so dropped would be picked up by 
generators at the receiving end, so that the net effect 
upon the system frequency would be inconsiderable. 

5. One of the most important points brought out by 
the tests was the relation between the severity of the 
disturbance and the amount of ground current upon 
short circuit; this demonstrates the value of adopting 
means to limit short circuit current's. The higher the 
voltage of the system, the more pronounced is this 
effect. 

6. The amount of power that can be transmitted 
consistently over any given line depends upon several 
factors including the standard of service required, 
the exposure and susceptibility to outside disturbance, 
and the probability of these disturbances occurring at 
a time when maximum loads are being carried. This 
is well illustrated on the Southern California Edison 
Company’s system where, due to the nature of the chief 
cause of short circuits, they have occurred at off-peak 
periods resulting in a minimum of outages. 

It may be suggested that under different cond’itions 
where causes of short circuits, such as lightning, might 
occur at any time, it would probably be advisable to 
take further precautions against outage unless condi¬ 
tions permit of a slightly lower standard of service. 
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7. All the records showed that synchronous conden¬ 
sers at the receiving end stayed in step with each other 
and their bus voltage; also all Big Creek generators 
would stay in step together so long as the generating 
and receiving ends of the line stayed in step. 

8. Practigally all short circuits have been single 
phase to ground and calculations for relay design and 
power limit should concentrate on this condition. 

9. Short circuits on either 220-kv. or lower tension 
lines, close to terminal substations, will cause approxi¬ 
mately equal disturbances to the 220-kv. system. 

10. When a single-phase flashover occurs, there is 
an increase in total system load due to the power con¬ 
sumed in the fault. This additional load causes a 
transient redistribution of power between the dif¬ 
ferent synchronous machines, which is largely deter¬ 
mined by their Idnetic energy and the electrical net¬ 
work, causing them to shift in phase position and thus 
set up power oscillations or surges. The magnitude of 
these surges depends upon a number of factors, such as 
the location and resistance of fault, transmitted load, 
etc. The ability of the system to absorb these oscilla¬ 
tions without loss of synchronism depends upon the 
electrical rigidity with which the various machines are 
tied together, permitting a sufficiently high synchroniz¬ 
ing power to be developed. The amplitude of these 
power surges will be reduced by anything that decreases 
the power consumed by the short circuit. Synchroniz¬ 
ing power will be increased by decreasing the reactance 
of generators and transformers and by reducing the 
amount of line cut out to isolate the trouble. 


Discussion 

Svend Barfoed: The records obtained on this system show 
that disturbances originate on the transmission line, and that 
there are oidy two unknown causes of flashovers in the entire 
period. This is a fine performance of watchfulness. 

The design of transmission lines is stm undergoing evolution, 
and better performing lines as regards flashovers can certainly 
e epeoted. It would pay to give reconsideration to the 
structure design and construction of transmission hnes, givine 
re^d simultaneously to mechanical and electrical features. 

t viewed separately by different 

ttepartments of an organization. By reconsideration of the whole 

tainri cost of construction may be greatly reduced and 
improved electrical characteristics obtained. This is mentioned 
des^^^ It woiil'i not be justified to assume transmission line 

standardized. It is certainly not 
Lcrfhi f* perfect continuity of service, but it should be 
Ind cotiSon >1° increased cost of design 

to synchronous machines it will be advisable to 
now^lr^*^ —reactance to secure increased 
stabilitv suggested that the degree of 

SattS b« “ theinselyes for use in the same 

• iiteUM irift vaaishia, 

re^tanee behaves on short circuits. ^ 

op^LTh!?^*' gives for the first time definite 

operatmg data on a specific 220-kv. line. 

are muSeiT^Sr “ California 

^ • The method of attack has been some'what 


different, however, due primarily to different initial system 
set-ups. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Company lines, (202 mi. long), 
are 60-eyele, with somewhat more insulation than those dis¬ 
cussed in the paper for the above reasons {i. e., original set-up). 

On the Pacific Gas & Electric Company system there has been 
an average of four flashovers per 100 mi. of circuit per year. 
Of these, the greater portion, where the trouble can be definitely 
located, are caused by lightning and birds. 

The usual flashover is relayed out and the line is put back in 
service as soon as the switching can be done. Some 30 or 40 
per cent of the troubles can never be located. 

^ In those comparatively rare eases of mechanical failure'^the 
line remains out until repaired. In all ordinary fiashovers'^'no 
repairs are needed. During the past two years two eases have 
occurred when both lines were out at once. In one of tliese one 
line went out due to trouble by lightning, and while it was being 
cut in, the second relayed out from the same cause. Both were 
switched in immediately and remained. 

In the second ease both relayed simultaneously and were 
switched in without further disturbance. The Padfic Gas & 
Electric Company lines are comparatively lightly loaded,—from 
120,000 to 150,000 Irw. for both lines. Their performance lies, 
therefore, below that part of the eur-ve marked C on Fig. 7 of the 
paper, and a minimum of troublo due to instability is to be 
expected. We have, however, enough of operating data to give 
a very definite idea as to the relay and switching requirements: 

1. It has been demonstrated that a section of line in trouble 
should best be cleared in the shortest possible time. 

2. It is desirable to protect each line independently so that 
it has normal protection under all conditions. 

^ 3. Protection from phase to ground is by far the most essen¬ 
tial, and should be set as low and as fast as possible. 

4. All 220-kv. systems now in service are grounded Y-con- 
nected on the high-voltage lines so that ground protection can 
be satisfactorily accomplished only on the high-voltage side. 

5. Low ground resistance (such as is caused by multiple 
grounds from ground wires grounded at every tower) will cause 
much greater current and therefore greater disturbance than 
relatively high ground resistance. 

6. There is room for a vast improvement in circuit-breaker 
operating time, since in those relay systems where satisfactory 
pound relaying is secured, the greater portion of the total time 
is used in the oil circuit breakers, leaving very little for any 
differential in the relays. 

The particular ground relay scheme used on the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company lines has been in use on the lower voltages for 
about seven years with entire satisfaction; in fact, it is the only 
line protection which has been tried that was satisfactory. 

Most of the above points have been checked independently 
against the data given in the paper, and they are wholly in 
accord with the conclusions there given. These conclusions are 
very wpth while studying by any one at all interested in 220-kv. 
transmission, for on their proper use depends the success or failure 
of 220-kv. transmission. 

^F. R. George: • I might add our experience in connection 
with 220-kv. lines operated by the Pacific Gas & Electric Com¬ 
pany. ^ Mr. Wood mentions 65 interruptions in IS months. 
Covering that same period of time in the operation of Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company lines there was a total of 18 interrup¬ 
tions. In the entire period of time during which the 220-kv. sys- 
tern has been operating, Mr. Wood mentions 96 interruptions 
^d we found less^ than 40 interruptions. These figures give an 
idea of the reliability of systems operated at high voltages. 

As stated previously, it must be borne in mind that the system 
ot the Pacific Gas & Electric Company is not fully loaded and 
e question of stability does not enter into the problem as 
actively as it does in the case of the Southern California Edison 
Company. 
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Harold Michener: The really assuring and hopeful aspect of 
the paper is that the authors seem to have discovered some of 
the reasons for the satisfactory operation of the system under 
the increasing demands that have been placed upon it and some 
of the things that can be done to make tlie operation still more 
successful under still heavier load conditions. Most of the 
improvements suggested can be applied either to additions to 
the system as they aro made or to existing parts of the system,— 
the latter involving tlie greater expense. 

Probably the most important improvement, the very much 
quicker isolation of the section of line in troublo, does not seem 
to be immediately available. Concentrated effort should be 
directed toward the shortening of relay and 8wi(<cli operation. 

The findings and tho thoughts expressed on tlie effect of high 
resistance in the fault-to-groimd ohciiit are particularly interest¬ 
ing. It was not long ago tliat we were giving serious considera¬ 
tion to the best way to get a low-resistance ground comiection 
at the foot of the towers, in order to moot tlie conditions of 
maximum overhead ground-wire protection, and to make the 
potential gradient from the tower members to Lhe surrounding 
ground as low as possible. 

Now we learn tliat the natural high resistance from tower to 
ground has been a saving feature in our transmission-lino o]-)ora- 
tion. This is fortunate, for in general in our territory it is 
easier to got a high-rovsistance connection botwo<m tower anti 
ground, but, of course, precautions must bo taken to avoid 
unreasonably high ])otontial gradients at those points, altliough 
no group of men has agreed on a definition for ‘/reasonablonoss” 
in this connection. 

By several compromises a condition of most satisfactory 
operation may be of)tained. These compromises will be between 
high resistance and low potential gradient at tho tower footings, 
between high resistance in the ground connoetions at. transformer 
neutrals and low voltage to ground from the transformer wind¬ 
ings, and between high-resistance and low-resistance overlioad 
ground wires. 

We are in a fair way to get further information u]H>n the effect 
of a low-resistance faiilt-to-groimd circuit, although, of course, 
we hope the faults will not occur. 

The 220-kv. lines are being extended from Laguna Bell sub¬ 
station to Lighthipe substation, a distance of nii., and from 
there to the Long Beach steam plant, a distance of 10 mi. Under 
the present plan the neutrals of all the transforiner banlcs at 
those stations will be grounded without appreciable resistance 
and the ground connections at the tower footings will ])e of low 
resistance, special care having been taken to have a 4/0 copper 
cable attached the full length of one of the piles in each footing 
where pHos were used and to have two standard copperwold 
ground rods driven in the bottom of the hole for each grillage 
footing. The soil conditions throughout are such that low- 
resistance ground connections should be expected. This means 
of getting low-resistanco connections between tower footings and 
ground was installed because the lines aro in a highly developed 
territory, and it was felt that the potential gradients between 
tower footings and ground, in ease of an are to the tower, should 
be kept to a minimum. 

One K-in. steel ground wire will be installed on each of the two 
single-circuit lines from Laguna Bell to Lighthipe, and one 4/0 
copper ground wire will be installed on tho double-circuit line 
from Lighthipe to Long Beach. 

The work on power-system stability being done jointly by the 
manufacturers and the power companies is yielding very benefi¬ 
cial results and should be continued. In this way the whole 
industry learns to talk the same language. 

F. B. Garrett: When we jarst installed the test equipments 
we used a type “MC” quick-acting relay for initiating purposes. 
As noted in the paper, this relay was energized from a current 
transformer in the grounded neutral connection. We did not 
expect that this relay would be caused to operate on switching 


operations. We did find, however, that our equipment was pick¬ 
ing up on switch operations, due to tho ground current incident 
to non-simultaneous operation of the throe legs of the circuit 
breakers, which results in a momentary unbalanced condition. 

To overcome these undesirable operations, we rosoidod to tlio 
type low-enorgy overload relay, set for a very short time 

delay, for initiation purposes. The time lag wa%not })arti(nilarly 
harmful, because even with this time delay, the film is usually 
well under way and the record started before tho important 
power swings occur. 

One point came up in connection with the instalhition of the 
oscillograph equipment at Vestal Substation. Duo to the fact 
that the cold resistance of the lamp filament is hut one-fifteonth 
its hot resistance, the lamp takes a large rush of current wh( 3 n 
first energized. The lamp transformer which Avas supplied as a 
]-)art of the oscillograph, did not liavo sufficient capacity to hold 
up the })otGntial at the start, and tho drop in applied voltage 
greatly increased the comparative time taken to bring the lamp 
to full brilliancy. By means of a special transrormer of ample 
capacity tho time lag Avas greatly decreased. Previously, the 
motor would move the film a considerable distance b(4*oro tho 
record Avas started. 

^ One i)oiiit might l)e of intorest in connection Avith the conipila- 
tion of records ])oi’tainuig to ilasliovors. We found it necessary <jr 
very desirable to make a special form for each of tho stations, 
this form to be filled in by tho operator at the tijiio of tlK 3 dis¬ 
turbance; thus wo are certain of obtaining comploio data relative 
to tlie o])tu^atit]g conditions at that station at the time of tho 
system trouble. We also made a special form for iiso in tlie 
main office for filling in general system data, such, as tho system 
sot-up, total connect,ed kv-a., and the like. 

E. R, St'anffacher: T should like to call attention to Eig. 1 
showing the system connections on the 220-kv. system. Bo- 
tAvoen Big Creek No, 3 and Vestal, 45 mi. north of Vostal, tlioro 
is a now station known as Rector Avliicli is now in oi)eration, and 
wJiich is tapped across tho two lines. 

riiore Avill also he anotlier lino from Qould to Magunden and 
Magimdeii to Big Crecjk No. 3, knowai as tho Vincent lino and 
t\yo linos from Laguna Boll, to a now substatifin known as 
Lighthipe and from Jightliipo to the Long Boach Steam-Plant 
No. 3. 

Tho application of relay i.)rotoctivo devices to this changed 
220-kv. system, owing to tho taps and combination of parallels 
and taps, has been quite a prolilom, and it is my hope some day 
it Avill 1)0 more of a clear-cut proposition, so there Avill be no noell 
of as many as six or seven switches operating to clear a sliort 
circuit. 

In Table II, “Causes of XUashovor,” information is cominlcd 
which should lie of considerable interest to anyone avIio is con¬ 
templating a 220-lvv. system, if conditions are anywhox’O near 
comparable. With only one or two oxcoptiojas the troubles have 
resulted in. lino-to-gi‘ound faults. 

One thing I should like to mention particularly is tlie speed 
Avith which tlie troubles aro located by tho transmission depart¬ 
ment. Very rarely does it require over half a. day to locate the 
troublo and diagnose the cause. This is certainly lielpful when 
analyzing the operations of the protective relays and the flow 
of ground Cimkent at tlio time of the flashover. 

.In Table III under the heading “Total Ground Amperes/’ 
a tabulation is made, Avhioli might be interesting not only to 
other central-station engineers, but also to telephone engineers. 

I know they are quite concerned wiljh tho amount of ground 
current which occurs at the time of flashover. Probably by 
analyzing these current values, knoAving Avhat the trouble was 
and its location, the amperes in the ground may not prove to be 
as destructive as might at first be supposed. However, the con¬ 
ditions regarding parallels and length of exposure of course deter¬ 
mine how much damage might result. 

In addition to trouble on the 220-kv. line, the troubles on the 
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66--kv. line, are also of considerable concern, particularly near 
the major receiving stations. Due to the necessity of time- 
cascading’ with relays, the longest time on the relay settings is 
at the location where the heaviest 66-lcv. short circuits will occur, 
and in the interest of system stability it is necessary to cut down 
the time as much as possible, even at the expense of selectivity 
as to relay operations in some cases. 

Regarding the stability of a system it seems to me that there 
are four outstanding requirements for maintaining stability at 
the time of a severe short circuit. 

First: High speed of relay operation. 

Second: High speed of switch operation—and by high speed, 
I am not talldng in fractions of a second but mean one or two 
cycles. This is not possible now but I hope it will be a reality 
in a few years. 

Third: Design of the generators—^particularly as regards its 
short-eircuit-ratio characteristics. 

Fom’th: The application of quick-response excitation to the 
generating equipment. 

F, M. Gillespie: (communicated after adjournment) It is 
interesting to note the high values of kilowatts (energy) consumed 
by phase-to-ground faults on the 220-kv. system. The Avriter 
has been seA^erely criticized at times for even hinting that line 
faults could be of sufficiently high power factor to consume any 
appreciable amount of energy; he has heard arguments tending to 
prove that load is always lost as soon as short circuits occur and 
has been told that operators and recording instruments must be 
in error for indication of speed drop instead of speed rise at times 
of line trouble. 

The particular system to Avhich I will refer carries a hydro plant 
peak of about 160,000 kAv., has in service close to 1400 kilo¬ 
meters of 80-kv. and 110-kv. circuit and over 2000 Idlometers of 
22-kv, and 25-kv. overhead distribution circuits. In the early 
days of our operation we experienced considerable trouble with 
hunting of the generators when high-voltage trouble occurred; 
after restricting the rate of opening of turbine-gate-operating 
servomotors conditions were so stabilized that it is only on very 
rare occasions that there is any visible tendency for machines to 
pull out of step. 

In our case the retarding of gate-opening time was accom¬ 
plished by insertion of suitable diaphragms in pressure-oil pipes 
suppling the opening end of the servomotors. At least one 
American turbine builder accomplishes the same result (prevents 
opening of turbine gates on momentary overloads) by means of 
an adjustable collar on the spindle of the governor head. Our 
first adjustment was to increase the gate-opening time for full 
travel to 20 sec., and after further growth of the system this was 
altered to 30 sec. It is found that normal load fluctuations do not 
cause objectionable speed variations (we carry a certain amount 
of suburban railway load), and the rise in speed accruing to loss 
of load caused by voltage dip during period of faults is consider¬ 
ably less than it Avas when the governors were adjusted to open 
the gates in 3 to 6 see. for the fuU stroke of the servomotors. 

Phase-to-phase short circuits ou high-voltage lines are, in 
proportion to the,number of phase-to-ground faults, of very rare 
occurrence, but sufficient of these have taken place to prove that 
they can also consume sufficient energy to cause frequency drop, 
especiffily if some distance away from generating stations. On 
onr 25-kv. network faults, irrespective of whether phase-to- 
ground or phase-to-phase, cause increase of load at generating 
stations. In fact our miniature system for calculating relay 
settings has had to be so arranged that impedances are shown 
instead of simply reactances, to allow sufficient accuracy. This 
should be sufficient to indicate that there is enough resistance in 
high-voltage netAvorks to represent considerable energy con¬ 
sumption under short-circuit conditions. 

The experience with the 220-kv. system as described, and 
experience on other systems of lesser voltages leads one to ques¬ 
tion the desirability of graded insulation on high-voltage windings 


of transformers with the attendant solid grounding of one end 
of each leg to the tank, as this eliminates the possibility of insert¬ 
ing grounding resistance between transformer star points and 
earth. There seems to be no doubt that on large systems a cer¬ 
tain amount of neutral resistance is often desirable and ofiers a 
more reliable means of controlling the dimensions of short-cueuit 
current and energy consumption than variation of the number of 
transformer neutrals connected to ground. The use of a fairly 
high value of grounding resistance would seem to alloAV securing a 
more constant value of ground-fault current than the use of a 
high-resistance ground wire as with the latter the variation in 
value of resistance of return circuit according to the location of 
the fault may cause the fault current to vary over a very wide 
range. 

I should like to inquire if the authors of the paper can trace 
any eases of hunting or loss of synchronism to different systems 
of excitation. That is, is there any special tendency for stations 
with individual direct-connected exciters to pull apart from 
stations with central excitation such as a water-Avheel driven 
exciter set or motor-generator exciters fed by a house generator, 
the exciter speed and voltage in these oases being independent 
of the main generator speed, 

R. J. C. Wood and L- F. Hunt: Mr. Barfoed mentions an 
investigation of the relative stability of machines in the same 
station. We did not find there was any trouble on that account. 
He seemed to think there might be some difficulties due to 
reducing the reactance. 

I cannot see -that that would cause the machines to fall out 
of step among themselves, but would rather tend to keep them 
together. 

The showing of the Paciflc Gas & Electric Company’s 220-kv. 
system is extremely encouraging to any one who contemplates 
building a 220-kv. line. 

Mr. Michener s remarks regarding the compromise which 
has to be made between (a), low-resistance grounds with a view 
to decreasing the potential gradient in the ground around a 
toAver footing when a flashover occurs and (b), the apparent 
desirability of having a high resistance there for stability pur¬ 
poses, is just one more illustration that you cannot get everything 
out of the ‘'Standard Handbook.’^ 

It is not quite clear whether Mr. F. R. George in his discussion 
refers to interruptions where load is lost, or to flashovers irre¬ 
spective of whether load is lost or not. 

The d 5 interruptions referred to by him were 65 flashovers 
during 18 months; of these only 11 caused interruption to service. 

C)f the 96 flahovers experienced during the whole time of opera¬ 
tion, 30 actually caused interruptions; 20 of these 30 occurred 
when relays were out of service on account of construction and 
repair work. Judging from Fig. 8 as to what would have 
happened had the relays been in service and taking into account 
the load being transmitted at the time, proper relay operation 
would have resulted 14 times, so that the net result would have 
been 16 interruptions over a period of 40 months. 

It is entirely probable that the 40 oases of trouble occurring 
on the Pacific Gas and Electric Company’s line were flashovers 
and not all caused iuterruptions. It was felt only fair to em¬ 
phasize the distinction between flashover and interruption as 
otherwise a wrong impression of the reliability of 220-kv. sys¬ 
tems might be obtained. 

We have no definite information upon the question raised 
by IVIr, E. IVE. Gillespie and cannot state whether direct-con¬ 
nected exciter systems tend toward lessened synchronizing 
power to any practical extent. 

S* B. Griscom: It is very reassuring to note from the 
discussions of Messrs. Wilkins and Gillespie that their indepen¬ 
dent experiences on otlier systems have lead to conclusions sub¬ 
stantially in accord with those expressed in the paper. Mr. 
GiU^spie’s reference to the power factor of short circuits is 
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particularly interesting* in this regard. Despite visual evidence 
of frequency drop during short circuits it has apparently been 
difficult for him to establish the fact that short circuits, including 
those from phase to phase on low-tension lines may cause 
considerable momentary overloads. It is for the purpose of 
obtaining data for firmly establishing general working principles 
on a given system that the application of high-speed automatic 
recording apparatus to power systems has been adi^ocated. 

Mr. Michener’s comments on fault-to-ground resistances 
sho^w the number of considerations involved in determining upon 
the method of grounding to be employed at stations and towers 
for the Southern California Edison Company. The considera¬ 
tions are worthy of study before fixing standards of grounding 
procedure, since as he points.out, different parts of the system 
may be operated under different conditions. 

Mr. Stauffacher’s point in regard to simplification of 220-kv. 
line connections is very well taken. The true measure of trans- 
mission-line cost is the cost per mile per Idlowatt of permissible 
load transmitted. Arrangements which do not permit satis¬ 


factory line relaying or switching must necessarily reduce the 
permissible load that can be handled by the circuits thus in¬ 
creasing the cost. For this reason, a connection scheme which 
involves more apparatus or lines, while costing more in actual 
dollars, may actually cost less per kilowatt of permissible load. 

Mr. Stauffaeher has mentioned the application of generators ‘ 
of high short-circuit ratio. The stability clip-raeteristics of 
generators and condensers during transients is largely deter¬ 
mined by the leakage or transient reactance of the machine, 
provided the field fiiix is maintained substantially constant. 
This may be accomplished by suitable combinations of machine 
short-circuit ratio and excitation-system response. 

With reference to Mr. Gillespie’s question on different systems 
or excitation, there have been no cases within the authors’ 
knowledge where stations with direet-eonneeted exciters have 
pulled apart from stations excited from sources independent 
of the main generators. In general this would not be expected 
since a regulator is capable of changing the exciter field flux 
at a faster rate than the speed is changing. 
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E XPEEIENCE gained from the operation of a pioneer 
project confirms the wisdom of the original choice 
of equipment or shows where improvements can 
be made. This paper will discuss briefly the character¬ 
istics of equipment found most suitable for a 220-kv. 
system in the light of four years of operation. While 
the statements apply particularly to 220-kv. 60-cycle 
systems with long lines, they also apply to lower voltage 
systems if due allowance is made for the differences in 
magnitude. 

The 220-kv. transmission systems are required 
for three principal purposes: (1) for long distances 
and considerable power; (2) for short distances with 
large amounts of power; and (3) as a part of an 
ultimate network. The requirements of equipment for 
the three types of systems are essentially the same. 
The systems having long transmission lines are the 
most difiicult to operate on account of the very large 
charging kv-as. that must be supplied. The system 
with large power but with short transmission is less 
difiicult to operate but imposes very severe duty on the 
oil circuit breakers. 

General System Design 
When planning a transmission system for 220-kv. 
operation, the entire system with its connected equip¬ 
ment must be considered as a whole or as a part of the 
whole of the ultimate system. The sections of trans¬ 
mission circuits which must be handled as a unit have 
to be determined, since the kv-a. required to bring these 
sections of transmission to normal voltage decides 
the size of generating units and of synchronous con¬ 
denser units. 

Experience has very definitely established the neces¬ 
sity for operating 220-kv. transmissions as well as 
lower-voltage transmissions containing a considerable 
amount of transmission mileage with the transformer 
neutrals solidly grounded not only at the generating 
stations but also at all substations. All transformer 
banks should be equipped with delta-connected wind¬ 
ings for the purpose of stabilizing the relation between 
the separate phases as well as improving relay opera¬ 
tion. In the case of transformers at generating sta¬ 
tions, the delta winding becomes the low-voltage 
winding of the transformer bank. In the case of 


transformers at substations, the delta windings can 
frequently be used to supply the necessary synchronous 
condensers. 

Due consideration must be given to the supply of 
charging current, and this supply must take into 
account the fact that the generators, when carrying load, 
must operate at a high power factor if stability is to 
be maintained. These requirements will generally 
make it necessary to operate a high-voltage transmission 
with a drop in voltage in the direction of the flow of 
power. The effect of this operation will be to necessi¬ 
tate supply of charging current from the receiving end 
of the line, leaving the generators free to operate at a 
high power factor. 

Under heavy loads, it is possible to supply sufficient 
boost at the receiving end of the transmission section 
to bring its voltage to an equality with the sending end 
of the same section without causing a leading current 
in the generators at the sending end. In very extensive 
networks where the flow of power may be reversed, 
operation at the same voltage at all points may become 
necessary. 

Should this be essential, definite provision for a supply 
of charging current at some of the generating stations 
will have to be made. 

Some flashovers of line insulators seem inevitable. 
Interference from external sources cannot always be 
avoided, nor has any insulation yet been found which 
will withstand the effects of all kinds of lightning. 
When a failure does occur, the section of line involved 
in the failure must be disconnected from the system 
with the least possible delay. While the arc resulting 
from a flashover may be extinguished by dropping the 
system voltage, this operation will nearly always result 
in the loss of synchronism between the generating 
stations and the load. It therefore seems better to 
cut out the section of line on which trouble has occurred. 

Experience shows that this can be done in the 
majority of cases without loss of load, provided the 
sections of line remaining in service have sufficient 
capacity to carry the total load. To disconnect a 
section of line on which trouble has occurred requires 
the use of automatic relays. Excellent satisfaction has 
been experienced with theuse of directional overload and 
directional residual relays. It is possible to connect 
the directional residual relays to the system in such a 
manner as to secure inverse time operation. With 
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such a system of connections, it has been found possible 
to relay out one of two parallel lines even though the 
trouble was within one per centofthetotaldistancefrom 
one end of the section. To attain this result from the 
balanced system of relays is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible. 

Generating Stations 

The prime movers of generators employed on high- 
voltage systems will usually be steam turbines or water¬ 
wheels of the reaction or impulse type. The only 
special requirement of prime movers for such systems is 
that their governors should hold the speed very close to 
normal without hunting at no-load. This requirement 
must be met if quick operating is to be attained. 

In the case of certain types of hydroelectric plants 
where pulsations in penstock pressures tend to cause the 
waterwheels to huntwhen running atno-load, this is not 
an easy requirement to meet. The use of a load limit¬ 
ing device on the governors which will permit a con¬ 
venient adjustment of the output of the prime movers 
has been found very useful. Especially in hydroelec¬ 
tric plants it is frequently desirable to limit the output 
of many of the units and permit only a few units to 
govern. The load limit device permits of such opera¬ 
tion in the most advantageous manner. 

The generating units may be called upon to. build up 
the voltage on transmission line sections for the purpose 
of tests or for the purpose of bringing up a section to 
put it in service. In either event the generator must 
be first connected to the line with little or no field 
current. The fact that no terminal voltage, or a very 
low terminal voltage, would exist on the generator prior 
to the time the line is brought to full voltage prohibits 
the use of electric drive governors. The later types of 
mechanical drive for governors have proved so satis¬ 
factory that there seems little reason to desire the 
electric form of drive. 

From the standpoint of the function which they must 
serve in connection with the operation of this system, 
generating units connected to high-voltage systems fall 
into two classes: (1) Tho seunits which must be of suffi¬ 
cient capacity to handle designated sections of the trans¬ 
mission lines (such units will generally be of fairly large 
size); and (2) smaller units having insufficient capacity 
to handle any part of the high-voltage system whose 
function is merely to feed in a certain amount of power 
but which must be cleared from the system in case of 
trouble or in case of line test. 

The larger or control units should have fairly high 
short circuit ratios so that they may have good stability 
during system disturbances and be able to carry charg¬ 
ing kv-a. at least equal to rated capacity without 
exceeding rated terminal voltage. Such genera¬ 
tors should aflso stand occasional overvoltages of the 
order of 50 per cent since switching operations may 
occur at any time which will result in high over-voltage. 

A smaller generator should have a sufficiently high 
short-circuit ratio for stable operation and should have 


the ability to operate with considerable overvoltage at 
least for brief periods. 

Excitation Systems 

Excitation systems for generators supplying high- 
voltage lines must be automatic as to their voltage 
control and must operate with the highest practicable 
speed, especially in a case where direct-connected 
exciters are used. If this is not done, the generator 
voltage will vary far too much with the changes in 
power factor resultant from the changes that occur, 
especially in case of line trouble. The automatic 
voltage regulators should be direct-connected to the 
generators and not to the station bus. The generators 
are thus protected from protracted overvoltage in the 
event of their being tripped off the bus. 

The use of direct-connected exciters, which is desir¬ 
able from nearly every standpoint, presents an additional 
problem because of their being affected by generator 
speed. Hence, on such an increase of generator speed as 
will be occasioned by sudden loss of load, the terminal volt¬ 
age of the generator tends to increase with the square of 
the increase of speed. To avoid this compounding effect, 
the automatic control of the excitation system must 
have a very quick response. 

Sudden loss of full load, with large hydroelectric units 
driven by reaction turbines, results in a speed increase 
of the order of 30 per cent. In the case of impulse 
wheels, this speed increase can be reduced somewhat 
provided governor action in less than two sec. is per¬ 
missible. With excitation systems having fairly high 
speed response, it has been found possible to hold the 
generator terminal voltage to a rise which is not greater 
than the per cent rise in speed. 

In order that each main generating unit may be as 
independent as possible, the use of direct-connected 
exciters, with a voltage regulator for each unit, has 
been found very satisfactory. 

Transformers 

Modern high-voltage transformers have given very 
good service in high-voltage systems. The reactance 
of these transformers should be kept as low as can be 
reasonably obtained. If this is not done, the trans¬ 
formers will contribute to bad voltage regulation of the 
system especially when lines are being tested or sections 
of lines placed in service. , 

The short-circuit current through transformers con¬ 
nected to long distance hydroelectric systems tends to 
be limited by the generating capacity or the line imped¬ 
ance rather than by transformer impedance. It does not 
seem necessary to introduce any additional reactance in 
the transformers for such systems to protect them from 
damage from short circuits. 

In the case of transformers fed from large steam 
turbine generating units, great care must be exercised 
to provide for their safety under a short circuit on 
account of the higher momentary short-circuit currents 
of steam turbine units as compared with w^ter-wheel 
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units. Like the generators, the transformers must stand 
considerable overvoltage. However, as transformers de¬ 
signed for an induced potential test of 2.73 times 
normal voltage have given perfect results on solidly 
grounded neutral systems, it does not appear neces¬ 
sary that for such systems they should be designed 
to stand a higher test voltage. 

For generating station transformers with low voltages 
of 11 kv. or 13 kv., the core-t 3 rpe transformer has 
much to commend it from the standpoint of the simple 
form of major insulation. For auto-transformers or for 
transformers having high low-tension voltages the shell 
type of design permits of a better control of the charac¬ 
teristics of the transformers. 

High-Voltage Oil Circuit Breakers 

To lessen the effects of short circuit or grounds on 
high-voltage system and to reduce the amount of 
energy which must be dissipated within a high-voltage 
oil circuit breaker, such circuit breakers should operate 
with very high speed. The total time of operation for 
an opening stroke should be well trader one-half second. 
Any longer time than this may result in serious effects 
in the transmission network. 

Admittedly, this requirement is a difficult one to 
meet. However, it is agreed that the problem of 
attaining still higher operating speeds in large circuit 
breakers is one of the most important confronting the 
transmission industry. In times of peace, some of the 
mechanical skill which has been applied to the design 
of instruments of warfare could very profitably be 
devoted to the refinement of the mechanical design of 
oil circuit breakers. 

An incidental requirement for the satisfactory opera¬ 
tion of an oil circuit breaker is that it must be mechani¬ 
cally trip free. This trip-free function must be so 
arranged that a minimum time is consumed between the 
instant that a short circuit is encountered and the 
instant that the circuit breaker will be opened. 

With the establishment of 220-kv. systems with 
considerable lengths of line, leading currents of some 
magnitude are made available and it has been found 
that the rupture of such currents creates lengths of 
arcs within oil circuit breakers very much greater per 
ampere of leading current than per ampere of short- 
circuit current of a lagging power factor. In fact, the 
length of arc dravra wilhin oil circuit breakers is of the 
same order of magnitude for the charging current of 
a 200-mi. section of 220-kv. line as for a short circuit 
close to the oil circuit breaker. 

Transmission Line 

^ The transmission line as a mechanical structure has 
given* excellent service. Reasonable factors of safety 
were employed on the structures, the design of which is 
subjected to test to destruction. Ix)w stringing ten¬ 
sions were employed for the conductors, primarily for 
economy in cost of the towers. No trouble has been 
encountered from conductor vibration. It is felt that 


the low stringing tensions contribute to this desirable 
result. 

No difficulty or evidence of undue depreciation has 
been encountered in the insulators used. The mechani¬ 
cal loads imposed on the insulators are rather moderate. 
With a material of the character of porcelain, it seems 
wise to proceed with caution in regard to the loading 
imposed. While high strengths have been developed 
for test load conditions in comparatively small porce¬ 
lain suspension insulators, it is felt that the best way to 
employ this strength is to increase the factor of safety 
rather than to increase the initial load on such units. 

In the case of the system with which the waiter is 
familiar, accumulated evidence appears to point very 
directly toward the benefits to be derived from the use 
of an amount of line insulation which gives high flash- 
over values. In the case of 110-kv. lines it is definitely 
knowm that even a comparatively small increase in the 
length of insulator strings secures a marked reduction 
in the number of the cases of flashovers experienced. 
There seems no reason to doubt that the same will be 
true in higher-voltage systems. This statement is 
made for a territory where lightning is a comparatively 
minor factor. In territory where lightning is a fre¬ 
quent source of trouble, caution should be used to see 
that the flashover value of the line insulation is not so 
high as to cause failures in the insulation of switches 
of transformers. However, if there is any question of 
the ability of the apparatus to stand the flashover volt¬ 
ages developed by the line insulation, it would be better 
to increase the breakdown values of the apparatus 
insulation rather than to decrease the flashover values 
of the line insulation. 

One of the most trying problems, and one concerning 
which there is no certain solution in sight, is the question 
of maintaining sufficient insulation in sections where 
conditions permit of excessive surface leakage of line 
insulators. This problem is particularly acute in 
California in districts close to the ocean where the 
combination of the westerly trade winds and the ocean 
fogs results in a rapid accumulation of dirt on the 
insulator surfaces which are frequently wet by the 
fogs. The only method thus far discovered for securing 
high continuity of service in these sections is by artificial 
cleaning of the insulators during the months in which 
rain does not fall. 

Some device for suppressing corona discharge of the 
conductor and wire clamps at the insulators appears 
highly desirable, since such a device tends to offset the 
distortion of electrostatic field at the points of support. 

It is not ^ certain that devices are required to improve 
the grading of the voltage impressed on the several 
units of long suspension strings. Apparently, as good 
results have been obtained in operation with devices for 
suppressing corona that have little or no grading effect 
as have been obtained with devices for suppressing 
corona that are arranged for considerable grading effect. 
An insulator string is most likely to fail when wet by 
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a fog. At this time the distribution of voltage is 
undoubtedly determined by leakage currents rather 
than by the condenser effect of the unit. Obviously, 
grading devices are ineffective at the very time an 
insulator string is most likely to fail. 

It is believed that the conductors of high-voltage 
circuits should be transposed so that the electrical 
characteristics of each phase wire may be as nearly like 
the’ characteristics of the other phase wires as possible. 
Additional reasons for transposing each circuit occur 
where two parallel circuits are used. In this case, 
transpositions should be so arranged that one circuit is 
transposed with respect to the other. In this way, 
inductive effects of trouble on one circuit upon the 
other circuit are minimized. 

The use of double-circuit towers appears to be per¬ 
missible where no sleet is encountered. This construc¬ 
tion is a very distinct economy compared with the use 
of two separate single-circuit lines. 

Substations 

The requirements of equipment for substations are 
similar to those of generating stations in practically all 
respects. The main transformers may be auto-trans¬ 
formers if the ratio of voltage transformation is not more 
than 2:1. In such transformers, delta-connected wind¬ 
ings should be employed and may be used for synchro¬ 
nous operation if desired. 

Synchronous condensers must work over the com¬ 
plete range from full boost to as much buck as they 
are designed to supply. Some economy of cost can be 
had if the bucking capacity of the synchronous con¬ 
densers is not more than 60 per cent of their boosting 
capacity. 

Where very long sections of transmission line must be 
handled, it will be found necessary to employ a S 3 m- 
chronous condenser in addition to a large generator in 
order to supply the charging kv-a. for bringing the 
circuit up to full voltage. For this operation, the con¬ 
denser may be attached to the circuit with little or no 
field excitation and the generator may be used to secure 
the desired voltage. 

In certain substations, control being a number of out¬ 
going circuits which it would be desirable to test by 
building up rather than by cutting into the bus, the use 
of a driving motor on a synchronous condenser, per¬ 
mitting the operation of the condenser as a generating 


unit, will be found very convenient. , At first thought 
it seems best to make these driving motors of the in¬ 
duction type. However, it is believed’ that a syn¬ 
chronous drive motor will serve the purpose equally 
well and will have the advantage of operating with a 
greater air-gap. The synchronous driving^motor should 
have the same speed as the synchronous condenser. 
The unit should be started in the usual way, using the 
main condenser. 

When the main condenser has reached synchronism, 
the driving motor can be cut in to carry the unit while 
the main condenser is being used as a generator for test 
purposes. 

A flexible switching scheme should be used for main 
substations so that the various operations may be con¬ 
ducted with the utmost dispatch. The arrangement 
should be such that access to any oil switch may be 
had without material loss of switching flexibility 
because oil switches require considerable maintenance. 

In closing, it may be said that four years of operation 
have proved that a 220-kv. system can be expected to 
give as good service as can be had from a 110-kv. 
system. With four times the kilowatt capacity at 
approximately twice the cost per mile the 220-kv. 
system affords a very distinct economy in the cost of 
transmission where the amount of power is sufficient to 
justify the use of the higher voltage. 

The success that has attended the operation of the 
pioneer 220-kv. systems proves that the economies of 
these systems can be realized and can be applied to 
increasing the transmission radius at a given cost or for 
decreasing the cost for a shorter radius. 


Discussion 

Harold Michener: Mr. Jollyman speaks of the dirt and the 
salt aecumniation on insulators. Our experiences indicate that 
the only way to maintain satisfactory service is to clean the 
insulators as frequently as necessary, that frequency being 
determined by a study of local conditions. 

R. J. C. Wood: An insulator string is most likely to fail 
when wet by a fog. At this time the distribution of voltage is 
undoubtedly determined by leakage currents rather than by the 
condenser effect of the unit. 

That, I believe, is entirely true where there is not much 
lightning trouble; but the effect of grading a string is to increase 
the lightning flashover value. 

This grading should be more valuable to those building lines 
in the East and mountainous parts, where lightning is more 
frequent than it is here. 
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T he development in power transmission has been 
in the direction of delivering increased amounts 
of power per circuit over greater distances, dliis 
trend raises two fundamentally important questions: 

1. What constitute the output limitations of the 
alternating current system of power transmission, and 
2. How close to these limits is it feasible to oi)ei'ate 
transmission systems? 

During the past few years, investigations have been 
under way to find the answers to these (|uestions. 
Stability has been recognized as the outstanding oufput 
limitation of power systems utilizing synchi’onous 
machines of the types now in use. There have iK'cn a 
number of proposals for incj'easing the stability liniils 
ol power systems. The use of lower systcan fretiuency 
and the reduction of the series impedance of the systtan 
are obviously of value in increasing the stability 
limits. Recently, the latter method, by decreasing tlu' 
machine impedance, has been adopted in a numlxa- of 
transmis.sion undertakings. Of cour.se, raising the l.rans- 
mission voltage has been considered, but it is rela¬ 
tively expen.sive and does not avoid the "distance 
limitation” in lines approaching the (piarUa’ wav<‘ 
resonant length. This effect becomes important, foi- 
distances considerably below the theoretical value 
because of the impedance of terminal equipment,. 

One proposal of greater promi.se than any of f.ho.s(> 
mentioned in the in-evious paragraph is the use of t.h(‘ 
intermediate synchronous condensei' station. In 1'I21 
Mr. F. G. Baumf pre.sented an im|)ortant pajjer de¬ 
voting a con.siderable part of it to the use of iiiternK>dial,e 
condenser .stations, which he advocated as a method of 
making technically (ea.sible the transnii.s.don of (iO- 
cycle power to substantially unlimited distances. 

Since the early propo.sals to utilize the intermedial.e 
condenser station to increa.se the .stability limits of 
transmis-sion systems, the entire subject has rc‘('eiv(Ml a 
very great deal of attention before the Institute and in 
the technical press. During 1924, Me.s.srs. Evans and 
Bergvall:!: presented the results of tests made during the 
previous year, -giving experimental verification of the 
increases in stability limits possible by the inter¬ 
mediate condenser. The tests were made on a minia¬ 
ture power system and showed improvements as great 
as 42 per cent. In the bibliography is listed a number 
of technical papers published in America dealing with 
the interm ediate condenser station problem. 

*Both of Wos tinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pi ttsburgli, I 'a. 
I'Bibliography, Item 1 . 
tBibliography, Item 3. 
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Tlio best physirul ion of tin* oli*in(‘nl.s (‘iillur¬ 

ing into the stability probhnn in g(‘n<‘ral an<l tin* inter- 
mediate (^onrlenser station probh'in in [lartimilar i.s 
obtained tVoni a st,iidy of tin* iiuH’hanicaJ analogy 
suggested by Mr. S. lb Crisc'omb Thv m(‘(’hanical 
model was first built, by Mr. (\ W'agnei-and usod by 
him foi- the (kauonstrat.ion of tin* stability phenonH*ria 
(luring the year In la^ality, tlio model is a s\ fe 

(dironous m(‘(*ba.ni('al transmission systian us{*d to sitnu- 
late the a<*t,ion of a syn(‘hronous elortrical transmission 
system. 

The m(‘eliani('al mode*! as applifnl to a sin)f>lo sy.slorn 
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involving a gcnKMXttoi*, r(xieiane(‘ line, and synchronous 
motor is illustrated in Fig. 1. nunM consists es« 

sentially oi two roi-aiable nnnnbers mount.(*d on a. f*oiu- 
mon shaft. Kacdi memb(*r consists of a small llywlnn*! 
to w^hich a lever arm is a,ita,(*lu‘{l. Fa.c'h tneinlH*r is 
provided with (‘ords so arrangcnl llnd downward fortn^s 
tend to rotate the members in opfK)sit,e din^dions t(,md- 
ing to separate the lever arms, this action being oppcKscnl 
by a spring connecting them. Tlw ppint.s in the 
analogy are indicated by the table* u(*compunving 
Pig. 1. 
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WAGNER AND EVANS: STATIC STABILITY LIMITS 


Sueli a mechanical system represents quite faithfully 
from the standpoint of stability all the essential 
phenomena that take place on a simple electric power 
transmission system. When the load is in excess of 
that requii-ed to produce a displacement of 90 deg. 
between thetwoleverarmsunder steady load conditions, 
the system pulls out of step, simulating the pull-out 
ol an electrical system. Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that when the resistance in the electrical 
system is neglected the pull-out takes place at the same 
angle on the two systems. 

91ie powei’ limits of the mechanical system can be 
increased by using a stronger spring, which corresponds 



Em. 2—MucirANKiAL Moimiv Includinq Im’ERMKDiATB 

OoNDKNSWR 


to lower series impedance in the electrical system, and 
also by u.sing longer lever arms which correspond to 
higher transmission voltages. However, probably the 
easiest way of increasing the power limit of this mechan¬ 
ical system is to insert a mechanical prop at an intermedi¬ 
ate point. If a rigid prop is located at the mid-point, the 
mechanical system can transmit twice as much power as 
before. The electrical equivalent is a synchronous 
condenser of zgro impedance. Ordinary synchronous 
condensers may be represented by the introduction of 
a spring between the extremity of a movable arm repre¬ 
senting the internal voltage of the condenser and the 
point on the spring corresponding to the location pf 
the condenser as indicated in Fig. 2. 


It is not feasible to go into a detailed" explanation of 
the performance of the mechanical model for steady 
state or transient conditions. This description of the 
mechanical model has been given here to assi.st in a 
physical interpretation of the analytical methods 
presented in the paper. Further information may be 
obtained by referring to the article by Mr. Grisoom. 

The present paper incorporates the I'esults of in¬ 
vestigations to determine the .stability characteristics 
of systems with intermediate condensers. These in¬ 
vestigations necessarily have included work on the 
general stability problem of .systems involving three or 
more sources of .synchronous e. m. f. In fact, the 
pre.sent study is concerned chiefly with an analytical 
investigation of the static limits of network power 
systems disclosing methods applicable to the intcT- 
mediate conden.ser station problem. 

It is de.sirable at the out.set to point out the limitations 
of the investigations. The pre.sent paper is confined 
to static limits. Static limits are important because 
they may be approached under emergency conditions 
even though the .system is designed to operate well 
below these limits noimally. It is recognized that 
.stability limits under transient conditions occur for 
smaller values of tran.smitted power. The authors 
presented a step-by-step methodf applicable for the 
determination of the transient limits of transmis.sion 
sy.stems including intermediate condensers. It may be 
pointed out that .static limits are best investigated by 
the application of a criterion obtained on the ba.si.s of 
.small transients. In regard to the intermediate con¬ 
denser station problem, .specifically, the nature of the 
problem lends itself well to a general investigation from 
the standpoint of .static limits, whereas it does not lend 
itself to a general investigation of transient limite. Two 
of our colleagues!, Mes.srs. R. C. Bergvall and P. H. 
Robinson will present in the near future a paper 
describing the application of the mechanical model 
to the solution of stability problems of net-work 
power systems. The authors hold the opinion that 
this method offers real promi.se for the solution of 
practical problems involving the intermediate con¬ 
denser .station as well as the problems of the closely 
connected power sy.stem. 

The general outline of the paper is as follows: 

1. General representation of .systems. 

2. Diseu.ssion of the assumptions involved. 

3. Stability limit of the two-synchronous-machine 
case. 

4. Calculation of the stability limits of straight¬ 
away transmission systems. 

5. Static limit of the three-.synchronous-machine case 
including a study of one intermediate condenser station. 

6. Stability limits of the four-.synchronous-machine 
case. 

7. Calculation of power limits with one and two 
intermediate condenser stations. 

tBibliogpraphy, Item 12. 
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Genbkal, Representation op Systems 


In general, the solution of any physical problem is 
reached by the solution of equations, the number of 
these equations being equal to the number of unknown 
quantities i«. the problem. This is also true for a-c. 
networks with fixed constants. Because of the linear 
nature of the first and second laws of Kirchhoff, 
which alone are necessary for a solution, the simul¬ 
taneous equations are always linear, with constant 
coefficients. The solution for the terminal currents in 
terms of the terminal voltages of an n terminal network 
can always be reduced to the following form* 


la = Y,aEa- Y,, E, - Y„, E. . 
h = - Y4„E„ + Y,iEj-Y6.E.. 
R = - Y„a E„ - Y„b Eb - Y,„ Ec 
in which the coefficients Y„<„ Ybh 


— Y F 1 

A an *-^n 

- YbnE,, [ (1) 
+ Ynn En 

. are termed 


self admittances, and the coefficients Yah, Y^^n, etc,, are 
termed mutual admittances. It can be shown that 
Y^n is equal to Y„,,,. The network is then completely 
defined as far so the terminal conditions are concerned 


by n self admittances and (n — 1) mutual admit- 


then 

Similarly 


I 3 . = + Ya6 Ert — Ya6 E^ 

I, = + Y,.E.^ Y..E„ 


Equating the currents at the junction a 

la = (Yaa “ Yah ~ Y^a) £„ + (Y,, E, - Y„,, E,) 

~ (Y., E. - Y,, E«) 

- Yaa Ea ^ Y«, E, - Y,. E. 

This is identical to the equation defining b,. 


The 



Fig. 4—Diagram Representing Particularly C^vse of a 
Three-Terminal Networic 


tances. A two terminal network will reduce to a net¬ 
work of two self admittances and one mutual admit¬ 
tance, a three-terminal network will reduce to a network 
of three self admittances, and three mutual admittances. 
The physical significance of these notions may be 
illustrated by considering in more detail a three terminal 
network. The equations for this case are 


la = Yaa Ea ““ Yah Efo — Yea Ec 


Yah Ea + Y,, E5 ~ Y,e Ee 
le YeaEa- Y 5 eE, + YeeEe 


( 2 ) 


Now, referring to Fig. 3 it will be seen that the above 



Fig. 3—^Admittance Diagram Representing General Case 
FOR A Three-Terminal Network 

equations represent the solution of the network indi¬ 
cated. The truth of this statement can be shown as 
follows: 

Since ^ 

Ea == E& + 

* ab 


expressions for Iz, and can be proved in a similar 
manner. 

To insure a thorough understanding of the signif¬ 
icance of these constants, consider the particular 
example of a three terminal network, shown in Fig. 4. 
This represents three generators feeding the load repre¬ 
sented by Zf, through impedances. In addition, two of 
the machines have loads taken off their terminals. The 
equations for the network of Fig. 4 may be written as 
follows: 


1 

E.- 

1 

■ E, = Yi Ea 

- Yt E 

Zi 

Zi 

1 

• - 

1 

• E, = Y, E„ 

-Y, E, 

z. 

Z 2 

1 

■E„ - • 

1 

E, = Ya Ee 

- Ya E, 

Z 3 

Z 3 


+ 

1 


"V 17 


Zs 

Ed = 

Y 5 Ed 


Summing the currents at the junction point 
la + I/i + 1/ — = 0 

Substituting and solving for Ed 
Yi Ea + Y 2 E, + Y 3 E, 

” Yi + Ys + Y 3 + Ys 

From which 


*Complex quantities will be designated in this paper by a xr t- Yi Ea + Y 2 E^ + Y 3 E^ 

bold face roman type. The conjugate will be designated by ~YiEa Yi iy 1 y i y II v 
old English type, Italic type indicates absolute value. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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I fY I Y^r Y "^1 + Ya Es + Yg E, 

I. = (Y. + Y,) E,- Y, -Y, + Y. + Yg + Y, 

I = rY 4- Y ^ F - Y + Y2 Et + Yg E, 

° (Y3 + Ye) E. Ye Yi + Ya + Y3 + Y5 

In this particular case, equating like coefficients; 

Yx^ 


Yaa = Yl 

Yai = 


Yl + Yo Ye + Ye 

Yl Ya 


Yl + Ya + Ye + Ye 

Ye Yl 

Yl + Ya -|- Ye + Ye 


Yee = Ya + Yl ■ 

Y,, = Ye + Ye ■ 


Yl + Ya + Ye + Ye 

_Ye^_ 

Yl + Ya + Ye + Ye 


Ye. = 


Ye Ya 

Yl + Ya + Ye + Ye 


In the above example, only ordinary impedances were 
used. The general method, however, is not limited 
by such restrictions, but can be applied to the repre¬ 
sentation of lines with distributed constants combined 
in the most complicated manner. Using the method of 
General Circuit Constants* developed by Messrs. 
Evans and Sels, the current at the sending and receiv¬ 
ing ends of every branch in the network can always be 
expressed, respectively, as 



(3) 


Summing the currents at a junction point and equat¬ 
ing to zero, an expression for the voltage at the junction 
point can be obtained in terms of the voltage at the 
adjacent junction points. Following this procedure 
and eliminating the voltages at all the junction points, 
equations can be derived expressing the currents at 
terminals in terms of the terminal voltages. Care 
must be exercised to prevent an error in sign as the 
method of self and mutual admittances just described 
assumes the current as positive when flowing into the 
network at every terminal, whereas the method of 
General Circuit Constants assumes current as positive 
when flowing into the network at supplyQand out of 
the network at the receiving end. 


* Bibliography, Item 2. 


Discussion of the Assumptions Involved 

The general method described in the previous section 
is the only one available for analytical calculation of 
stability limits of power system neWorks. Trans¬ 
formers, reactors, and lines may be represented in the 
usual manner by general networks with constant 
impedance and admittance branches. The accuracy 
of the general method depends upon the justification of 
the following approximations: 

1. Synchronous machines may be represented by a 
source of voltage and a series impedance. 

2. Loads may be represented by shunt admittances 
alone or in combination with synchronous machines. 
The above items will be considered individually. 

Representation op Synchronous Machines 

The representation of a synchronous machine by a 
source of synchronous .e. m. f. and a series impedance 
is a commonly recognized device. The value of the 
impedance and voltage, however, differ for various 
applications. For example, in short circuit calcula¬ 
tions, the initial symmetrical value of the short circuit 
current is estimated on the basis that the synchronous; 
machine is represented by a voltage corresponding to 
the air-gap flux and an impedance called “transient 
impedance”; while the sustained value of short circuit 
current is estimated on the basis that the synchronous 
machine is represented by a voltage corresponding to 
the excitation and an impedance called the “synchro¬ 
nous impedance.” In stability calculations it is neces¬ 
sary to know not only the magnitude of machine 
voltage and machine impedance but also the angular 
relation between the terminal voltage and position of 
the rotor. 

The machine voltage to be employed in static stability 
calculations depends upon whether the excitation is 
constant or changes importantly. For the purpose of 
this paper the excitation will be assumed constant, the 
value of the excitation being so chosen as to regulate the 
terminal voltage at any desired value. Mention should 
be made of the fact that when an automatic voltage 
regulator and an exciter having an extremely quick 
response, are employed, the excitation can be increased 
at a rate that is sufficiently rapid to increase the 
static limits materially. This possibility was first 
recognized by Mr. E. B. Shand* and subsequently 
proved by calculations and experiments by the authors 
in 1925t. Experimental verification has also been 
secured by Messrs. Doherty and Nicklef. Deter¬ 
mination of whether a given system under control of 
voltage regulators is stable can be obtained by the 
application of the step-by-step method of transient 
analysis!. This discussion of the static limits’with 
regulators has been given at some length because the 

*Bibliograpliy, Item 6. 

tBibliography, Items 12 and 13. 

tBibliograpby, Item 16. 

§Bibliography, Item 12. 
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methods described in the paper for the determination 
of static limits without regulators may be employed to 
give approximate'limits with regulators by the use of a 
voltage and an ^impedance intermediate between the 
synchronous impedance and excitation voltage on the 
one hand ancf the air gap voltage and leakage or tran¬ 
sient impedance on the other hand, the faster the re¬ 
sponse of the excitation system the closer it approaches 
the latter value. 

The impedance to be employed to represent a syn¬ 
chronous machine with a definite excitation is not a 
constant quantity and is affected by saturation. Where 
salient pole machines are employed another effect must 
be considered, namely, the saliency effect arising from 
non-uniform air-gap reluctance. As a consequence the 
machine impedance varies in magnitude and also in 
phase angle as a function of the real and reactive power 
delivered. 

The synchronous machine is best analyzed by the 
two-reaction method due to Blondel. This method as 
applied to a synchronous generator is shown graphically 
in Fig. 5. Because of the relative unimportance of 
armature resistance in stability calculations this factor 



5—^Vector Diagram for Stnchronotjs Generator 

JS; — Terminal voltage 
J = Armatxire current 
Xi = Leakage reactance 

Ki = Reactance eqitivalent of armature reaction along tlie main axis 
= Reactance equivalent of armature reaction along the cross axis 
Ed = Excitation voltage 
'e «Angle between Ei and I 

= Angle betxveen and 


has been neglected. The figure is self explanatory in 
indicating the .fundamental relations used by Blondel 
in his classic treatment. The effective machine 
impedance may he defined as that value which multi¬ 
plied by J vectorially will produce the voltage drop 
Zs I. This impedance may be obtained as follows: 

Distance 

l-B 

1-4 =K2l 

3-4 ={Kx-K,)I 

4 - E, = (Ai - K,) I sin (6 + S) 

E, - 6 = 4 - 5 

0 = (Ki — Ki) I sin {6 + 5) cos (0 + 5) 


(Ai - Ki) 


Jsin2(d +6) 


6—5 = (Ai, Ki) I 
5-Ei= {Ki- Ki) I sin^ (6 + d) 

= ^'^^~ - - -'J[l-cos2(g+g)] 

The effective machine impedance* may now be 
written as: 

Za = j[(S,-6) +i(6-5) +j(5-E,) ] 

= •^ -sin2(d + 5 ) H-y (Xl + Ki) 


i^l_^^[l_eos2(d + 6)] 


r Ki + Ki] /Ki - Ki\r . 

= y [Xl + 2-+ ( 2-/ 2 (0 -h 5) 


— y cos 2 



(4) 


The above relation may be expressed in different 
notation for reactances as follows:! 

Xd = Xh + Ki, synchronous reactance, direct axis 
Xj = Xl + X 2 , synchronous reactance, cross axis 
so that the impedance becomes: 



x, + x, 

2 



) 


[ sin 2(6 + d)-j cos 2 (0 -h 6) ] 


(S) 


Examination of equations (4) or (5) appear to make 
it difficult to determine the proper value of machine 
impedance. However, the fictitious resistance term 

——^sin 2 (6 + d) is positive in a generator and 


negative in a motor. Consequently for the case of two 
similar machines operating at equal excitation and 
neglecting armature resistance, the total effective 
impedance is: 

z. = 0 -h y [ (X, -h X,) - (X, - X,) cos 2(0+5)] 
In such a case the current is in phase with the terminal 
voltage so that 0 = 0. Hence • 


Z. = 0 +y 


. r (Xd + X,) __ (Xd - X,) 


L 


cos 2 5 


] 


( 6 ) 


For such a system, pull-out will occur at about 5 = 45 
deg. so that the value of synchronous reactance to 
be used is 


*BibliograpIiy, Item 14. 
tfiibUograpliy, Item 15. 
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Z» =i 




-■( 


Zi,+ 




(7) 


The effect of line reactance may be included by 
increasing the Xl term by an amount equal to one-half 
of the line reactance. This is equivalent to considering 
the machine reactance as that defined by equation (7) 
even though that equation was derived for the assump¬ 
tion of zero line reactance. For the normal machine in 
which = 0.5 Ki, this defines Zs as equal to 
Xl + 0.75 Xi. 

The general representation of systems by means of 



Fig. 6—^Variation op Reactive Kv-a. with Voltage 

1. Synchronous motor—75 per cenft load, 85 per cent power factor. 
lead (at normal voltage) 

2. In'duction motor, 75 per cent load, 79 per cent power factor lag 
(average at normal voltage) 

3. Transformer exciting kv-a. 

4. Synchronous converter (reactive kv-a. in per cent of machine rating), 


impedance networks as defined by equation ( 1 ) re¬ 
quire that all impedances in the system be constant and 
independent of the current, voltage, or phase relation 
between currents and voltages. The impedance of 
machines, as defined by equation (5) however, is not 
independent of the angles between current and terminal 
and excitation voltages. For this reason, while this 
impedance is accurate for most purposes, it is not theo¬ 
retically correct but is sufficiently accurate for substitu¬ 
tion in formulas for the criterion of stability to be 
discussed later. 

The acceleration of the rotor of a synchronous 
machine varies directly as the difference of the torque 
due to the prime mover and the magnetic torque 
reacting on the rotor and inversely as the mechanical 
inertia of the rotor. In stability calculation, the actual 
velocity is so nearly constant that the acceleration is 
proportional to the difference in power input and out¬ 
put. A convenient formula for obtaining the accelera¬ 
tion is derived in Appendix III which is as follows: 

180/ 

. «=1|r-AP (8) 


motors, and synchronous converters with the first 
named predominating. / 

The various types of load have different character¬ 
istics. With s 3 mchronous and indu(kion motors, the 
true power demand may be assumed to remain con¬ 
stant with variation in voltage, wherea^ lighting and 
synchronous converter load will vary as the square of 
the voltage. The reactive power demand varies greatly 
with the different t 3 rpes of load and the variation of 
reactive power with terminal voltage for typical loads 
are shown in the curves of Fig. 6.* 

It is impractical to consider a multitude of individual 
loads, and it therefore becomes necessary to use some 
composite load characteristics such as shown in Fig. 7. 
These load characteristics must also take into account 
the effect of local supply lines and transformers im¬ 
pedance and admittances. Such a characteristic load 
curve is difficult to handle analytically so it is pertinent 
to consider suitable approximations such as the shunt 
admittance of constant value indicated by the dotted 
line of Fig. 7. It should be noted that the constant 
admittance method is optimistic so far as true power is 
concerned and pessimistic in regard to reactive power 
changes. The justification for this approximation 
follows from the application of an accurate method to 
a number of special cases. The accurate solution is of 
course obtained by employing the actual data as to the 
rates of change of real and reactive power as described 



0 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 

PERCENT KILOWATT AND KILOVOLT-AMPERES 


Fig. 7—Typical Load Characteristic Curve 


in the Appendix II. Calculations were made on a 
simple transmission system for a variety of load con- 
ditionp. The study of these results* given in the 
Appendix indicates that shunt admittances represent 
not only a desirable approximation but a highly accu¬ 
rate one as well. Furthermore, it is possible to com¬ 
bine shunt admittance with the synchronous machine 
characteristics to obtain a combination stiU more nearly 

representative of all receiving end characteristics. 

• 

Two Machine Problem 


Load Characteristics 

The load at the receiving end of a transmission system 
consists of induction motors, lighting, sjmchronous 


The problem involving two sources of synchronous 
a-c. voltages has been termed the “Two Machine 

’‘^Bibliography, Item 12. 
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Problem/’ The^ solution given here represents the 
general ease for 'any two synchronous machines con¬ 
nected to networtjs in which the load can be represented 
by pure admittajfrces or shaft loads on the synchronous 
machines. These machines may be operating as two 
generators, a» one generator and one motor, or as one 
generator and a condenser. The current at the termi¬ 
nals of the machines can always be expressed in terms of 
the internal voltages by the following equations: 


lo == YaaEa— Yo&E& 

. Yah Ea + Y&6 E& 


(9) 


in which currents in the positive sense are taken as 
flowing out of the machine and into the network, la 
and lb are line currents and Ea and £& are star voltages 
which are considered as being secured rigidly to the 
rotor so that their time rates of change are determined 
by the time i:ates of change of their rotors. 

The real and reactive components of power output 
of the two generators are: 


Pa + j Qa = 3 Eala 


= 3 ^aaEa^-lE 
Ph J Qb =3Ei,3(6 

= ~ 3 Eb + 3 Pbb 

or in terms of their line to line voltages: 


Pfl+iQa = Ea 

P& + i Q& = ■" ^ab Eb + "Pbh E:b^ 
Let 

Ea = Ea 
Eb ==EBe^^^ 

Yah Yab 

V — V 

* aa ■ fla c 

Y,5 = Yu 

then 

Pa = Yaa 

- YabE^E^ 

Pi + j Qi YuEj^E^ 

+ Yu En^ 

and since = cos 9 + j sin 9 


( 10 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


acceleration of the rotor by means of equation (8), so 


that (Xa or 


01A = 


d^dA ■ 180/ 


df 

180/ 

Wa 


, is equal to 

(P,a - Pa) 


" Wa 

180 / 

Pga — Yaa Ej^ COS cj)^ + 


180/ 
+ Wa 


Yab Ea Eb cos i4>A - 4>b- di) 


d^ <pB 


180/ 

Wi 


{Pgl — Pi) 


180/ 180/ 

= Wi Wi 


Yu E-b^ cos 4 >s 


(14) 


+ 


180/ 

Wi 


Yab, Ea Eb cos (c/a ~ />b + />i) 


(15) 


These expressions determine the rate of change in the 
absolute position of the voltage vectors. In the final 
analysis, however, it is the variation of the difference in 
angle between the two voltages, the phase angle differ¬ 
ence, that is really important. So long as the phase 
difference between the two voltages does not exceed a 
certain value the actual changes in their position in 
space is unimportant. 

Let 

(j^A — 4 >-b = d (16) 


d^ 4> d^ 4 >a d^ (/b 
dt^ ~ dt^ dP 


aA — aB = a (17) 


From equations (14) and (15) 

Paa P Ob , YuEb^ 


a 


180/ 


ga 

w: 


Wb 


+ 


Wb 


cos dz 


Y aa Ea^ 
Wa 


COS <jt>i -h Yab Ea Eb 



1 

Wb 


^ cos 4>t cos 4> 


Pa = YaaEA^COS(i)7 

— Yah Ea Eb cos (jpA — 4>S— 4>l) 
Pb = — Yab Ea Eb cos ((/a ~ </b -b <pi) 

Yu Ejd cos (pz 


(13) 


These equations define the electrical output at a 
and at b. The mechanical input will be designated by 
Pga and Pgh in which input as for a generator will be 
■considered positive and input as for a motor having a 
shaft load as negative. The difference between the 
input and output of say a turbine-generator set is thus 
expressed by Pga — Pa- This can be converted to 



This equation completely determines the oscillation 
between the machines resulting from a disturbance for 
thegiven circuit conditions, voltages, inertias, and gover¬ 
nor settings. Circuit conditions, inertia of machines, 
shaft loads of motors, and prime mojrer inputs of 
generators can be assumed constant, the last named 
because of the relatively sluggish action of governors. 
The voltages appearing in the equations are machine 
voltages which are assumed constant in magnitude. 
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The above equation can be solved by elliptic func- 
tions or by step-by-step methods. For small variations 
from the mean angle the following method may be used. 

d a. 


A 

a = 

d (j) 

A 4> 



180/y„,E,E, [ 

-( 

1 

Wa ~ 

Wb / 

cos (pi 

sin (j) -t- 


1 

Wb 

^ sin (j)i 

cos <f> 

] Acf) 

(19) 


It is interesting to note that only the mutual admit¬ 
tance enters this equation, the two self impedances 
disappearing because they are not associated with terms 
that vary with the angle. 

In analyzing the conditions for stable operation at 
a given operating point several criteria suggest them¬ 
selves. One of the rotors can be displaced forcibly 
from its position of equilibrium and the relations 
analyzed to determine whether it will return to its orig¬ 
inal position. An increment of load could be placed 
on the shaft of one unit and the conditions investigated 
for stable operation. Another disturbance suggests 
itself in decreasing the network load by changing the 
network constants. The latter two involve a change in 
frequency or governor setting to determine the final 
steady state operating conditions. For this reason the 
change in angular position constituting the disturbing 
factor will be selected. 

The criterion for stability shall be that the system 
return to its original position after a slight displacement 
of the angle between the machines. Let 4>o be the 
steady state angle and 6 the departure of </> from this 
angle, then 

4> = (j)o 6 ( 20 ) 

A 0 is then equal to 6 for small value of 6 and 

4) d^e 

“ == = TIT- Since the acceleration is zero for 

d V d V 


4> = 4 0 , everything being balanced for this particular 
value, then A a: = a for small values of a. 

Equation (19) may now be written 



This has the same form as the simple differential 
equation 

d^e 

-jf-Ke ( 22 ) 


which is the Equation for simple harmonic motion so 
long as K is negative. The condition then that the 
motion resulting from a disturbance be oscillatory and 
not continue with increasing angle and finally pull out 


is that the coefficient of 6 be negative; then for any small 
displacement 6 the rotors will always^ return to their 
original relative position. Since the quantity 180 / 
Ya^ Ea Eb is positive the condition for stable operation 
reduces to the relation that \ 




1 

Wb 


^ cos <j)i sin (f)o < 0 


(23) 


The limiting condition is reached for that value of (f)o 
for which 




It can be seen from this that the limiting angle is a 
function of the inertia of the two machines and of the 
argument of the complex number representing the 
mutual admittance Yab- This result is contrary to the 
previously accepted theory which neglected the in¬ 
fluence of the relative values of the inertia. 

For 

IF, = CO 

tan (l>o — ~ tan 4>i 
(f)„ = ~ cj)i + mr 
where n is any integral number. 

For IFi, = 0= 

4>o = 4>i + '>n TT 

For Wa = Wb 

4>o = 7r/2 ‘ (25) 

For those cases usually met in practise in which a is the 
sending end and b the receiving end of a transmission 
system 

n = 0 and to = 1, so that 
for 

Wa = 4>0 = — 4>l (26) 

and for 

Wb = “, <^n = TT -t- (f)j( (27) 

These general considerations, perhaps, may be seen 
more clearly by analyzing the expressions for a, and 
ab in the light of the power circle diagrams. Consider 
machine a as a generator and machine 6 as a motor 
connected by a simple impedance Z. The motor shall 
be loaded by a shaft load of essentially constant power, 
(see Fig. 8) The coefficients for this case will then be: 


Y,, = Y,, = 


1 

R+jX 


1 



so that equations ( 12 ) become 
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+jQa = -4^ e^* - -E- Ea Eb (28) 

is/ 

! 1 1 

-Pi + i Qi = -/ Ea Eb e-’f Eb^ 

(29) 

Reversing the positive reference of current flow at B 


GENERATOR 


MOTOR 



IMPEDANCE 

Pig. 8—Simple Power System 


to correspond to the more usual practise the power 
expression for B becomes: 

Pbi +j Qbi = + Ea Eb Eb^ 


(30) 

Equations (28) and (29) can be plotted in the usual 
form of power circle diagrams shown in Fig. 9. The 
point a, being the center of the sending-end circle, is 
determined by the first term in equation (28); the second 
term may be drawn with a as center and radius equal to 
the absolute value of the second term. For 0=0 the 
line will lie along o a. This line constitutes the refer¬ 
ence line. For other values of <p the particular angle is 
measured from this line, positive angles rotating the 
vector counter-clocliwise. The receiver circle is plotted 
in a similar manner with center at b determined by the 
last term of equation (30). Positive angles are mea¬ 
sured in clockwise rotation from b o. Now suppose 
the systems were operating at the point c on the send¬ 
ing end circle which corresponds to d on the receiving 
circle. The governor would be set for the power corre¬ 
sponding to c and the power, or torque since speed 
changes so slightly, on the motor would correspond to 
point d. Any slight instantaneous change in the 
operating angle would change the operating points to c' 
and &. Since the governor setting and motor torque 
are constant the increased power output at the genera¬ 
tor end tends to slow up the rotor of the generator and 
speed up the rotor of the motor and thus reestablish 
the original operating angle. This is an inherently 
stable operating position. The acceleration at either 
end varies directly as the excess of output over input 
and inversely as the inertia of the rotor. The actual 
rate of change, the resultant acceleration, of the angle 
is a resultant of the effects at the two ends. Both 
effects act in the same direction up to the angle corre¬ 
sponding to maximum power at the receiver (point of 
vertical tangency), i. e., up to this point a small incre¬ 
ment in angle produces retardation of the rotor at the 
generator or sending end and acceleration of the rotor 
of the motor but both effects tend to decrease the angle 
and to this extent act in the same direction. Slightly 


beyond this point an increment in angle produces 
retardation of the rotor at the receiving end. Both 
ends are now retardation. The resultant effect on the 
system depends upon which of the two retardations is 
the greater and these in turn are dependent upon the 
relative inertias of the two machines. For equal 
inertias and angles less than Tr/2, the generator will 
retard faster than the motor for positive increments 
in angle. When the angle is 7r/2 the retardatiog are 
equal but within the range of line angle, 0 to 7 r/ 2 , 
while both ends retard the generator retards sufficiently 
rapidly to maintain synchronism. The system as a whole 
will retard, reducing the frequency, but this will be 
taken care of by the automatic governors. 

When the inertia of the generator is infinite the 
acceleration of the generator for any finite change in 
power is zero, so that the acceleration or retardation of 
the angle is determined entirely by that of the motor 
rotor. For positive increments in angle the accelera¬ 
tion of the motor rotor is positive up to the point where 
the line angle reaches 0, beyond which it becomes 
negative. The stability of the system for this eondi- 



Fig. 9—Power Circle Diagram for the Simple Power 
System Shown in Fig. 8 

tion is coincident with the condition of maximum power 
at the receiver {d" in Fig.. 9) and the line angle is 0, the 
argument of the complex number representing the 
admittance Y«(,. When the inertia of the motor rotor 
is infinite the limit is determined for similar reasons by 
the condition of maximum power at the generator. 
This corresponds to a line angle of tt - 0, the operating 
points of which are indicated by c'” and'd'" in Fig. 9. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that it is not 
only possible theoretically to operate beyond the point 
of maximum power of the receiving circle diagram such 
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as discussed for conditions when the inertia of the rotor 
of generator is other than infinite, but it is possible to 
operate beyond an angle of 7r/2, when the inertia at the 
receiving end is greater than that at the generator. 
While this is the condition usually met in practise it is 
not being advocated here to operate a system within 
that zone. 

It follows from the above discussion that while the 
point of maximum power might be a stable operating 
point this method might give a result which would 
indicate that for the maximum angle at which it is 
possible to operate, the stability limit is lower than the 
maximum power, {i, e., that the power at say d'" is 
lower than at d"). But to arrive at this operating point 
it is necessary with slowly increasing load to pass 
through the point of maximum power of the circle 
diagram. In such case the system reaches a maximum 
power limit before a stability limit. These ideas are 
merely being developed here to insure a clearer con¬ 
ception of static stability. Some of these operating 
conditions which are here shown to be stable were 
heretofore considered inherently unstable. 

The natural period of a system varies with the magni¬ 
tude of the oscillation and with the load. For small 
variations of angle the differential equation takes the 
form of equation (22). The natural period obtained 
from a solution of this equation is 


for K negative. The constant K is the slope of the 



FOB SiNTJSOIDAIj VAEIATION of a AND LiNBAE VaEIATION OF a 

Plotted as a Function of Displacement 


acceleration curve plotted as a function of the angle and 

. , 

IS equal to 

therefore 

( 31 , 

and is expressed in seconds when 6 is expressed in elec¬ 
trical degrees and a in electrical degrees per second per 

d 

second. As can be seen from equation (21),- in- 

( a 

creases with increasing angle, so that the natural period 


increases with angle or with load, reaching an infinitely 
large value at the static limit. Of/course, all these 
considerations imply constant internal voltage. The 
increased natural period near the limit permits more 
time for the operation of automatic voltage regulators 
and exciters and indicates that the period near the limit 
is determined more by magnetic phenomena in the 
machines than by electromechanical phenomena. 

In general, increasing the amplitude of the oscillation 
increases the natural period. For small oscillations the 
curve of a against 6 can be considered linear, but for 
larger oscillations this is not justified. The correction, 
however, for amplitudes ordinarily met in practise is 
not great. For example, if the acceleration is a sinu¬ 
soidal function of the angle the ratio of the actual period 


AiBjCjDi 

b 

Ag 02 Cg Dg 

1 ^ 

Ag BaCjDg 


Pi<3. 11 —Gbneeal Case of Two Machines with Voltage 
Maintained at 6 and c 


to that obtained by taking the slope for d = 0 is shown 
in Pig. 10. 


Practical Calculation op Static Stability 

In general, the voltage will be maintained constant 
at various points in the system and as the load varies 
the excitation must be changed either manually or by 
means of automatic voltage regulators to maintain this 
voltage. Because of this changing excitation and in¬ 
ternal voltage it would be necessary by the method just 
described to calculate the angle and the internal volt¬ 
age for each condition and then apply the criterion for 
stability to determine whether the system is stable or 
not. The following method for the calculation of 
maximum power does not require the knowledge of the 
internal voltage. 

The most general case in which the problem can still 
be reduced to a single synchronous machine at each end 
is that shown in Pig. 11 in which the three rectangles 
represent general networks, Ea and the internal 
voltages (to neutral) and h and c the points at which the 
voltages are maintained. The three general networks 
in series can be combined into one equivalent so that 
the following expression is obtained: 

Ea = Ao Ed -f- Bo Id * (32) 

where, Ao and Bo are the general circuit constants for 
the three combined networks, Ea and Ed the star 
voltages at a and d respectively and Id the current at d. 

Transposing equation (32) 



, (33) 


from which it is seen that 


1 

Bo 


YaO = Ya, = 


(34) 
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But 

Bo = Ai (B 3 A 2 -4 D 3 Bo) + Bi (B 3 C 2 -\~ D 3 B 2 ) (35) 

so that 4>i is the n^ative of the argument of the complex 
number Bq. Th/^limiting angle, is related to <pi 
by the relation expressed by equation (24) and is 
dependent up#n the relative inertias. 

Having obtained the maximum overall angle corre¬ 
sponding to the limit of stability, the actual value of 
power delivered can be determined by the following 
graphical means. From a knowledge of A 2 , B 2 , C 2 , D 2 
and the voltages at h and c, the sending and receiving- 
end power circle diagrams for the middle section can 
be drawn as shown by the heavy lines in Fig. 12. For 
any angle /3 between the voltages at b and c the power 



Fig. 12—Power Circle Diagrams for Two-Machine 
Problems 

flow at these points is indicated by the points m and n. 
Every point such as m on the supply circle must also 
represent a point on the receiving circle for the first 
section. This latter circle is represented by the 
expression 

P5 + y Q 6 = ^ Sa Bb 


Ai 

The center of this circle is located at — 

It will be noted that all of these quantities are known 
and can be plotted as shown by the point p. Now 
while the value of the voltage Ea is unknown (and in¬ 


cidentally will not be necessary to determine) the 
reference vector from which the angle a is measured 
can be drawn making an angle with the horizontal 

equal to that of which angle is the same as the 

61 

angle of B,, i. e., tan-^-where Bi = Ui -f j Ou As 

Ui 

r 

stated previously, the point m must lie on the receiving 
power circle diagram for the first section, and therefore, 
the angle a between p m and the reference line indicates 
the angle between the voltages at a and b for the power 
transmitted at c corresponding to point n. 

A similar construction applies to the receiving-end 
network. The power at c into this network is expressed 

P. + y Q. = ^ Ec^ - ^ Pc Pd 


The center of the circle q is determined by 



Ec^ 


and the reference line makes an angle with the hori¬ 


zontal equal to that of — 



h 

i. e,, tan-‘ -— 
as 


where 


j bs- 

The angle 7 between n q and the reference line 
indicates the angle between the voltages at c and d. 
Therefore, a -T (3 -f- 7 gives the total angle between the 
voltages at a and d for the power conditions at c corre¬ 
sponding to the point n. After a few trials the point n 
can be determined for which a + 0 + y = 4 >q. This 
gives the amount of power that can be transmitted at c 
for the maximum operating angle (po- This is the 
maximum angle at which the system is still stable. The 
maximum power may sometimes occur for a smaller 
angle. 

The general method can best be illustrated by 
means of a solution for a particular case. The example 
chosen is the determination of the static power limit for 
a 270,000-kv-a. generator, transformers, a 250-mile line 
and a 170,000-kv-a. synchronous motor. The voltage 
at the generator and motor terminals will be maintained 
at an equivalent of 220 kv. by hand regulation. The 
constants of the line and machines are as follows: 

Line Constants: 

Length of line = 250 miles 

Frequency = 60 cycles 

Resistance per mile = 0.151 ohms 

Reactance per mile = 0.813 ohms 

Admittance per mile = 5.22 micro-mhos 
Conductance per mile = 0 
Step-up Transformers: 

270,000 kv-a. total. 12 % Reactance 
13,200—220,000 volts. 
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Step-down Transformers: 

240,000 kv-a. total. 12 % Reactance 
210,000—13,200 volts 

Generators: 

270,000 kv-a. total 

0.9 power-factor, 13,200 volts 

100 % Synchronous impedance. 

Synchronous Motor: 

170,000 kv-a. 

85% Sjmchronous impedance. 

The combined constants for transformers and line 
are: 

As = 0.8431 4 - j 0.0279 

Bo = 39.6 4 - j 232.1 

Ca = (0.0104 4- j 1.248) 10-» 

D 2 = 0.8428 4- y 0.0280 

These constants are sufficient to permit the con¬ 
struction of the sending and receiving power circle 



Pig. 13—Circle Diagram toe Illustration op Two-Machine 
Problem 

diagrams in the ordinary way. These are indicated by 
the full lines in Fig. 13. 

The center of the receiving circles for network 1 is 


located at 




Eb^. Since this network contains 


only the generator reactance 


and 


Ai = 1.0 4- y 0 

=0 4 -yXi 

At 1 


At 




Eb^- = - y 


-yxi 


Xt 


- J 


. 220 X 220,000 


179.2 


• y 270,000 kv-a. 


Incidentally, this is equal to the sustained short circuit 


XlO^ 



Pig. 14—Power-Angle Diagram foe System op Pigs. 
11 AND 13 


kv-a. at the point b. The center of the generator circle 
is indicated by the letter p on Fig. 13. The reference 
line coincides with the axis of reactive power. 

The center of the sending circles for network 3 is 
obtained in a similar manner. 

D3 = 1.0 
B3 =04-.? X3 
Ds 1 

- y Xs 


The center is located at 



777 0 

Jhc 


Eq^ 

-yxa 


200 X 200,000 

= J - 200 - "" ^ 200,000 

This point is plotted at q, the reference line being the 
axis of reactive power. 

Now give |S an arbitrary value, say 34 degrees, and 
determine m and n for this value. Draw m p and n q 
and measure a and 7 . 

a = 22.3 degrees 
7 = 26.0 degrees 
a 4- j3 4- 7 = 82.3 degrees 

The total angle between internal voltages is then equal 
to 82.3 degrees for 100,000 kw. transmitted at the 
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receiving end. Choose a different value of 0 and repeat. 
By this means lfhe curve in Fig. 14 can be obtained. 

The final stet) consists in determining the limiting 
angle. If the inertias of the two machines are equal the 
limiting angle is 90 deg. and the power corresponding 
to this angle can be read directly from the curve and is 
found to be 111,000 kw. When Wa ^ TFi, it is neces¬ 
sary to calculate 4>o from equation (24). Substituting 
in equation (35) Bo is found equal to 

Bo = 28.6 + j 606.7 

and 

506.7 

(pi = — tan-i = — 86.7 degrees. 

From equation (24) 

<po = tan-1 _____ tan 

Using this formula epo, can be calculated for any com¬ 
bination of inertias. 

If W„ = CO 
(po = 86.7 degrees, 
and the power limit is 106,500 kw. 

If Wo = CO 

(po = 180 — 86.7 = 93.3 degrees, 
and the power limit is 116,000 kw. 

For other values of inertia, the power limit will be some¬ 
where between these two limits. For example, if the 
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Fig. 15 —Stability Limit of 220-Kv. Systems Having 
Identical G-eneratoes and Motors 

3-pliase, 60-cycle, 795,000-cir. mils aluminum condenser, steel reinforced 
29-ft, equivalent spacing 


stored energy at the receiving end is twice that at the 
sending end 

3 506.7 

<^o = — tan~-^ Y . g ” =92.2 degrees, 
and the power limit is 113,000 kw. 


For those problems involving low inertia hydro¬ 
electric generating stations feeding a load through long 
lines the stored energy at the receiving end is usually 
larger than at the sending end so that the limiting angle 
is usually larger than 90 degrees. It is, therefore, 
usually found that using 90 degrees as the limiting angle 



0 20 40 60 80 100 120 

PERCENT REACTANCE BASED ON DELIVERED 
POWER 

Fia. 16 —Stability Limit of 220-Kv. System with Infinite 
Bus AT Receiver 

3-phase, 60-cyclo, 795,000-cir, mils aluminum condenser, steel reinforced, 
29-fl. equivalent spacing 


gives limits which are slightly low. Some problems 
arise in which the curve of Fig. 14 reaches a maximum 
and begins to droop before the limiting angle is reached. 
The cases of this nature which have been examined 
were cases in which considerable power was being 
supplied by local generators and the line itself was 
really operating at an angle beyond 90 degrees so that as 
far as the line itself is concerned, with increasing line 
angle, the power limit of the line is reached before the 
stability limit. In such a case the system would never 
be operated at or near the angle corresponding to the 
actual stability limit; the operating angle of the line 
corresponding to this condition represents an impracti¬ 
cal condition. 

Stability Limits of 220- and 110-Kv. Transmission 
Systems 

The methods which have just been described have 
been applied to the calculation of the stability limits of 
60-cycle, 220-kv. transmission systems of various 
lengths. Fig. 15 shows the stability limits for systems 
with generator and step-up transformer at one end and 
step-down transformer and synchronous motor at the 
other end, the generator and motor being identical in 
electrical and mechanical characteristics, and the 
voltage being maintained at 220 kv. on the high voltage 
side of the transformers. Fig. 16 shows the stability 
limits for the same lines fed into an infinite bus at the 
receiving end, that is, the voltage at the receiving end 
is maintained constant at 220 kv. and the inertia of the 
apparatus at the receiving end is assumed to be in- 
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finitely large. In both cases the generator reactance in 
per cent was based upon the delivered power. 

The curves of Figs. 15 and 16 may be used in estimat¬ 
ing the static stability of systems by considering how 
the particular system approaches either of these con¬ 
ditions upon which the calculations were based. These 
curves will also be found useful in comparing the relative 
effects of generator reactance and length of line upon the 
stability limits. It should be borne in mind that these 
results do not indicate the value at which it is desirable 
to operate the system but rather that they represent 



POWER 

Fia. 17 —Stability Limits of 110-Kv. System,s Having 
Identical Qbneratoes and Motors 

3-x>^iaso, ()0-cydo, 4-0 coppor, efixiivalont Rpacing 


problem. The solution of some of these, inherently 
involve the addition of another source of synchronous 
e. m. f., requiring the solution of thtl "four-machine 
problem.’’ A particular case of this ty^e and one with 
which this paper is concerned, is that of a transmission 
system with two intermediate condenser st^ions. The 
solution of the three-machine problem will now be 
discussed. 

As shown previously, the general circuit conditions 
for the three-machine problem in which loads are 
represented by impedances, are completely defined by 
the following equations: 


Iff Fu Yuf, E;, Ytt,. Ec 

Ifc == — Eff + Yji, Eji — Yj,,. E„ 


Iff = - E, - Y„, Ei, -f- Y„ E, 


As shown in Appendix I, the conditions which must 
be fulfilled at all times so that the system remains in 
synchronism are, 


a > 0 
& > 0 . 
a® > 4 & 


(36) 


in which a and h are functions of the network constants, 
the inertia of the machines, the internal voltages, and 
the angles between the internal voltages. These 
functions are derived in the appendix. 

The above relations supply a test which can always 


the very limit of power which can be transmitted and 
that the system should be so designed that even during 
emergency conditions these values should not be 
approached. 

Figs. 17 and 18 show similar static power limits for a 
typical single-circuit, 110-kv. system. The assumptions 
as to load were identical. 

Thkee-Machine Problem 

A large percentage of the problems met in practise 
can be reduced to the equivalent of a two generator 
problem—a synchronous generator at the sending end 
and a synchronous motor or generator supplying a 
local load at the receiving end. There exist, however, 
a large number of problems which can not be so simpli¬ 
fied. A particular case, and one with which this paper 
is largely concerned is that of ascertaining the effect, 
of an intermediate condenser station in improving 
the stability limit. This type of problem has been 
termed "the three-machine problem,” because, in the 
general case it involves three sources of synchronous 
e. m. fs. The solution of this problem immediately 
permits of the solution of a large number of problems 
previously ccfhsidered too involved or complicated. 
The number that may be so solved are fewer than those 
that may be solved by the two-machine problem. 
There still remain a large number of problems which lie 
beyond the scope of either the two- or three-maclrine 



Fig. 1.8—Stability Limit of 110-Kv. Systems with Infinite 
Bus AT Receiver 

3-phaso, 60-cyclo, 4-0 copper, 13-ffc. equivalent spacing 

* 

be applied for the stability of a three-machine system. 
This type of problem differs somewhat from a two- 
machine problem because of the larger number of 
possible solutions. Given the inertias and the phase 
angle of the Yah admittance in a two-machine problem, 
the maximum operating angle is completely determined^ 
but in a three-machine problem the maximum operating 
angle between any two voltages is dependent upon the 
conditions at the third. The line of attack shall be to 
determine the phase position and magnitude of the 
internal voltages and then to apply the test for stability. 
In general, a three-machine problem possesses five 
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degrees of freedom; after knowing the circuit constants 
it is necessary tS know five additional quantities before 
the distributira of real and reactive power can be 
determined. T/hese quantities might be three voltages 
and the angles between them or they might be three 
voltages, pcrtver at a point and the angle between two 



Fig. 19 —Circdit por Symmetrical Intermediate Condenser 

Case 

voltages. The intermediate condenser station problem 
may be cited as a particular example. Suppose the 
voltage be maintained constant at the terminals of the 
generator at the sending end, at the terminals of the 
condenser, and at the terminals of a generator at the 
receiving end. In addition suppose the power input 
into the system by the condenser will be zero. Under 
these conditions, one additional quantity permits of a 
solution of the operating condition. If the power sup¬ 
plied by the receiving end generator be fixed, the 
reactive power of that machine is also fixed; the real 
and reactive power of the sending end generator, the 
reactive power of the condenser, the internal voltages 
of all three machines and their relative phase angles, 
all, can be determined. Having fixed the last per¬ 
missible variable and applied the test for stability, 
another value of the variable may be chosen and this 
process continued until the test shows instability; 
that is, until one of the conditions for stability fails. 

The calculations of a number of practical cases in¬ 
cluding an intermediate condenser indicate that the 
relation & > 0 is the condition which usually fails 
first, that is, becomes the limiting condition. This is 
supported by the analysis of a number of simplified 
cases. One of these is the case of a generator, motor, 
and an intermediate condenser of zero impedance 
connected by reactive lines in which both the resistance 
in the lines and machines are neglected. It is interest¬ 
ing to note in .connection with this particular case that 
the condition which must hold for the system to remain 
in a stable condition is dependent only upon the angle 
between the voltages and is independent of the inertias,' 
the reactance of the circuit, the magnitude of the volt¬ 
ages and the location of the condenser. It will be shown 
in the next section that this condition also holds for 
the case in which the condenser impedance is finite and 
the system is symmetrical about the condenser. 

Accepting this as the limiting condition, the following 
relation regarding inertias is obtained. The general 
form for b is 

6 = (C-D+E) + {D~F) (A-E) >0(37) 


Each of the terms denoted by A, B, C, etc., possess 
one value of inertia. After expanding, the expression 

b can be arranged in three groups having ., 

w a yyb 


~Vi W W W ’ coefficients. 

If the stored energy of all the machines is equal, 
the three coefficients are equal so that the limiting 
conditions become independent of inertia or if any 
one has an extremely large inertia, in the limit, say 
infinitely large, the power limit of the system is inde¬ 
pendent of the inertias of the other machines. Simi¬ 
larly, if the inertia of one machine is zero and the other 
two equal, the limit is independent of the values of 
the other two machines. 


Intermediate Condenser Station 
• Pure Reactance Lines 

An example of the three-machine problem which is 
sufficiently simple to permit of mathematical analysis 
to determine which of the stability conditions will be 
controlling and from which important practical con¬ 
clusions regarding static stability may be drawn is the 
case of a transmission system in which the resistance 
and charging current are neglected, with a condenser 
station located midway in the line. Assume a syn¬ 
chronous motor load whose characteristics are identical 
to those of the generator. Let a be the generator, b the 
condenser, and c the motor, (see Pig. 19) and 

Ea = Internal voltage of generator 
Eb = Internal voltage of condenser 
Ec = Internal voltage of motor 
Ei = Terminal voltage of condenser 
Y„i, = Admittance between Ea. and Eb 
Y ic = Admittance between Eb and Ho 
Y„c = Admittance between Ec and Ea 
4>x = Angular difference in rotor positions between 

a and b, and b and c. 

Zl = Line plus apparatus impedance between 
Ea and E^ 

Zc = Impedance of condenser branch, i. e., con¬ 
denser and transformer. 



Fig. 20—Star-Delta Transfobmawion 


By means of a simple delta-star conversion the network 
of Fig. 20a may be transformed into that of Fig. 20b 
in which 
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^ ah = 


Y = 

ac 


Zi, + 4 Zc 

4Zc 

Zl (Zjj -j- 4 Zc) 


By assumption 


4>i — 4‘‘i — 4>3 


TT 


W, = Wa 
Ec = Ea. 

The constants for the criteria of stability as developed 
in Appendix I will reduce to the following: 


A = 


B- 


C = 




W, 


sm 


/ I '!r \ Yab E\ E'b 

-^j = --- cosd). 


Yab Ea -E'b 


Wa 


sin = 


^ \ Yab Ea_ Eb 


Wa 


COS 4>a 


Wa 


sin ( ) 

7^6 Ea Eb 




COS 4>s, = — B 


^ Yah Ea 

1 ) =-—-sm 

Tr h 


(<^. + 2 ) 


Yab Ea Eb 


„ T„,. Ea^~ 


Wb 

in ^2 <j&* - = 


cos 4>a — A 

Ya.EA^ 


Wa 


cos 2 4>a 


Wa 


F ar Ea- . / „ TT \ 

E rrr SiU ^ 2 </> a; 4“ 2 J 


YaaEA^ 


Wa 


COS 2 4>x = — E 


The criteria for stability may now be determined 

b> 0 


cos 2 4>a -Y 


Zh Eb 
4 Zc Ea)^ 
a > 0 


i 



> 


a = - (ifi + Kb) 

= 2 (- A + B- E) 


2YacYabEA^ r 




Wa 

-1 

COS 2 <ix 



1 

El 

Eb / 

Wa \ 

“I 

Zj 

Ec 


Wb ) 

cos (l>x \ 



a® - 4 6 

0 

A 


— 4 6 = 

(K^ 

4- Kb)^ — 

4 (El Kb 

-K,K,) 


(El 

- E 5 )® + 

4 K, K, 


= 

(El 

- Es)® 4- 

(— A + 

0 

A 


> 0 


Of the three conditions, the last is always fulfilled 
and may be dismissed. The other two conditions con¬ 
tain terms of the form 

cos 2 <jl>a + M cos (j)x (38) 

in which M is the positive coefficient of cos 4 a- Exami¬ 
nation of functions a and b indicate that the conditions 
fail when either cos d>a. of function b or one of the terms 
of form (38) in either function a or 6 equals zero. The 
limiting condition is that one for which this equality 
is true for the smallest angle. The term of the form 
(38) equals zero, depending upon the value of ikf, 
between 7 r /4 < cpx < 7 r /2 but cos cfix equals zero only 
at 7 r/ 2 . The discussion, therefore, narrows down to 
an examination of the two terms in a and b of the above 
form (38). This term may be written 


2 cos^ (j>x -Y M cos <f)j — 1 = 0 ( 39 ) 


cos (px 


— Af zb •%/ -]- 8 

4 


(40) 


Examination of this equation shows that the smaller 
value of will be obtained for the smaller value of M. 
Since the M constant for the b condition is always 
smaller than that for the a condition, in the ratio 


1 


2(1 + 


Wa V 

Wb/ 


the b condition is always the limiting 


b =K, Kb-K, K, 

= (A -Y E — B)^ — (— A -Y E)^ 

Yab^EA^EB^ f 2 1 -| 

I Wb Wa J 


[ 


2 F„oEa 

YabEB 


cos 2 4>x + cos 



2 Yac Yab Ea® Eb |" 2 1 “| 

Wa I Wb Wa J 


one. The value of M to be used is 


M = 


Ei, 

iZo 



(41) 


The direct application of this relation requires a 
knowledge of the internal voltage Eb, of the condenser 
which is not usually known. The usual practise is to 
regulate for constant voltage at the terminals of the 
machine or by means of a compensator on the high side 
of the condenser transformers. Using the latter as¬ 
sumption it can be shown by means of a power circle 
diagram that the kv-a. supplied by the condenser is 
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z 

or multiplying by ' 4 

■S'b 1 / Zl a •E'f 

4c Zo 'Bk ^ 4 \ Zo ~ 

Substituting the values of M from equation ( 43 ) in 



Fig. 21 ^Effect of Inteemediate Condensbe on Stability 

Limit 


equation (39) permits a determination of cos 4>„ from 
which sin may be plotted as a function of for 


Et 

the different values of as shown in Pig. 21 . The 

quantity sin gives a direct measure of the improve¬ 
ment in stability limit obtainable by virtue of the 
condenser. The power at C is 

7 -, 2tEt Ex . 

■P. = ——sinqi* (44) 

With a condenser of zero impedance the power limit is 
2 Et Ex/Zi,, so that the ratio of the power that can be 
transmitted-with a finite condenser to that which can 


be transmitted with a condenser of zero impedance is 
sin 4 >^. 

The power limit of the line without an intermedi¬ 
ate condenser station is E^jZ-x. The improvement 
achieved by the intermediate condenser is then 2 Et sin 
4>xlEx. This quantity is ako plotted in Pig. 21. 

In reviewing the properties of a system with an 
intermediate condenser it will be noted first that the 
stability limit for the symmetrical case is independent 
of the inertias. In addition it will be observed that a 
given condenser will show to better advantage on a 
long line than on a short line or expressed differently, 
a short line requires a condenser of lower impedance 
than a longer line to produce the same improvement. 


Pour-Machine Problem 

The circuit conditions for the "four-machine” 
problem referred to previously are completely defined by 
the following equations: 

L = Yaa Ea - Yai E 5 - E„ - Y,, E^ 

I 5 = Yja Ej, -|- Yhb Es — Y(,o Ec — Yjd E^ 

Ic = - Y„. E,. - Y,„ E, -h Y„, E, - Y„, E, I (^5) 

L =-Yrf.E„-YdsEi-Y<^„E,-I-Y.dErf j 

in which the la, lb, and L are line currents and 
Ea, Es, E„ and Ed the voltages to neutral. As shown in 
the Appendix I the necessary conditions which must 
be fulfilled so that the system remains in synchronism 
are 

c > 0 
b >0 
ab — 9c >0 
A — b > 0 
a^-Bb >0 



in which a, b, c, and A, defined in the Appendix, are 
functions of the circuit constants, system voltages, and 
inertias of the machines. 

All of these conditions must be fulfilled simul¬ 
taneously. The failure of any one is sufficient proof of 
instability. In problems of a given type one of them 
will be found to fail before the others and after establish¬ 
ing the particular one, it will be necessary to consider 
only this one condition. 

The problem involving two intermediate condensers 
with synchronous machines at each end of the line has 
been chosen for discussion because of its important 
bearing on long distance power transmission. The 
condensers were assumed to have zero impedance and 
the resistance and charging current were neglected. 
Theoretical analysis of this case indicated that the c 
conditioii was the limiting one. It further showed that 
the stability limit occurred when the angle between 
any two adjacent machine voltages became equal to 
7 r/ 2 . This conclusion is independent of the inertia of 
' the machines, of the magnitude of machine voltages and 
of the location of the condensers. 

C^culations of stability limits of practical cases, the 
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results of which will be given later, also indicated that 
the c condition is controlling. 

Assuming then that this condition will be limiting 
for all practical eases involving two intermediate con- 
denser stations, interesting relations may be derived, 
c = Ki Ke Ks -h K._ Ki Ks -h Kz K-, - K, 

- K^KeKjKsKiKs > 0 (47) 

Since each of the K’s contains only one inertia term 
and.c is composed of groups of three, the terms can be 
expanded into four groups having for the coeffi- 


cients the terms 


WaW,W/ WaWtWa’ WiWcWa 


1 

Wa Wc Wa ’ ^®®P®ctively. If one of the inertias be 


infinitely large three of the groups become zero so that 
the limit becomes independent of the inertias of the 
other machines. -Other combinations for which the 
limit is independent of the inertias of the machines are: 


undoubtedly, an advantage in maintaining them at as 
high values as permissible without reduction of voltages 
at other points. Practically, this meals that the volt¬ 
age at condenser stations should be m.kintained on the 
high voltage line at the highest permissible value. 

With respect to the characteristics of a condenser this 
subject can best be discussed by showing the results of 
calculations. The first case considered is that of one 
interrnediate condenser located between the sending and 
receiving ends of 220-kv. transmission systems of 
various lengths. The sum of generator and trans¬ 
former reactances was assumed in every case to be 
12.5 per cent on 100,000 kv-a., and their resistances were 
neglected. The voltage was assumed to be maintained 
at 220 kv. on the high-voltage side of the transformers at 
the generating, receiving, and intermediate condenser 
stations. The best simple approximation of most of 
the receiving systems met in practise is the assumption 
of infinite capacity of the receiving end; that is, zero 


1. All equal 

2 . One zero and other three equal 

3. Two zero and other two equal. 

Stability Limits with Intermediate Condenser 
Stations 

An important application of the theory and methods 
developed is for the determination of the stability 
limits of transmission systems with synchronous con¬ 
denser stations located at intermediate points along the 
transmission line. This is of particular interest at this 
time because of its bearing on long distance power 
transmission. The problems involving one and two 
intermediate synchronous condensers are special cases 
of the three- and four-machine problems in which power 
input and output of the intermediate machines, except 
for losses, are made equal to zero. 

Three general questions arise’as to the intermediate 
condenser station under static conditions, namely, 
location, voltages to be maintained and condenser 
characteristics. 

Location of one intermediate condenser for a sym¬ 
metrical system is clearly at the midpoint of the series 
impedance of the system regardless of the characteristics 
of the condenser station itself. With two intermediate 
condensers the answer is less simple. With zero im¬ 
pedance on a symmetrical system the condensers should 
be located so as to divide the system into three equal 
sections. With finite condenser impedance the middle 
section should be of relatively less impedance than the 
end sections. With finite impedance condensers the 
variations from the best theoretical location will have 
relatively little effect on the stability limit, consequently 
power system .layout need not be handicapped by a 
requirement to obtain the theoretically best location 
of condensers at intermediate points. 

In regard to the voltages to be maintained there is. 



Fig. 22— Stability Limit op 220-Kv. Lines op Vaeious 
Lengths with One Intebmbdiatb Condbnsbb Station 


OQ . ixixia cLLummum conaenser, steel reinforced, 

JJ-ft. eqmvaleut spacing, generator and transformer reactance, 12.5 per 
cent based on 100,000 kv-a. infinite bus and inertia at receiver 


machine impedance and infinite inertia. It was shown 
in the discussion of the three-machine problem that 
when the inertia of one machine was infinite, static 
stability limits were independent of the inertia of the 
other two machines. In Pig. 22 are shown the results 
of calculations of the stability limits of transmission 
lines of various lengths plotted as a function of the 
reactance of the condenser and its transformer. In 
addition, the^ condenser capacity required at the 
stability limit is shown by the dotted lines. In estimat¬ 
ing the stability limits of particular systems it will be 
found convenient to make use of the curves showing 
condenser capacity required at the stability limit in 
order to convert the impedance base from 100,000 
kv-a. to the base corresponding to the capacity eon- 
sidered. At the right of Fig. 22 the following data 
are plotted: 

The stability limit of systems with condensers 
having the extremely high impedance of 10,000 per cent. 
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This corresponds to the condition of an essentially 
constant current condenser. 

2 . The stability limit of systems with variable 
capacity static Condensers located at the same points as 
synchronous condensers. In this case the condenser 
capacity wSs made variable to maintain the trans¬ 
mission voltage constant at 220 kv. 

3. The static stability limit of the line alone, that is, 
without any apparatus at the intermediate points. 

In Fig. 23 the same data are plotted in a different 



Fig. 23 —Inchease in Stability Limits of 220-Kv. Lines 
OP Various Lengths Obtainable by One Intermediate 
Condenser Station 

3‘pliase, 60-cycle, 795,000-cir. mils aluminum condenser, steel reinforced, 
29-ft. equivalent spacing, generator and transformer reactance 12.5 per 
cent based on 100,000 kv-a. In’flnite bus and inertia at receiver 


manner to show the per cent increase in stability limit 
as a function of the length of the line. These curves are 
interesting because they indicate the relatively small 
improvement obtainable by means of variable static 
condensers. The difference in stability limit may be 



JJ’iG. 24— Variation op Kv-a. with Voltagb op Synchronous 
Condensers op Various Impedance and also Static Con¬ 
densers 

explained in a qualitative manner as being due to the 
variation of the reactive kv-a. with voltage for the 
different types of apparatus as illustrated in Fig. 24 
It will be observed that the greater the increase in lead- 
ng kv-a., the greater will be the stability limit. 

Simi% calculations were made for the 350-mile line 


with two intermediate condenser stations instead of 
one with the results shown in Fig. 25. The increase in 
power limits obtainable by the installation of one and 
two condensers is shown in Fig. 26 which is plotted in 



0 20 40 60 80 
PER GENT CONDENSER AND TRANSFORMER 
REACTANCEATEACH STATION BASED ON 100,000 
Kv-a 

200 400 600 800 

CONDENSER Mv-a 


100 

003 


Fig. 25 —^Variation of Stability Limit of a 350-Mi., 220-Kv, 
Line with Condenser Impedance 


350-mi. line, 220-kv., 3-phase, 60-cycle, 795,000-cir. mils aluminum 
condenser, steel reinforced, 29-ft. equivalent spacing, generator and t rans¬ 
former reactance 12.5 per cent based on 100,000 kv-a. Infinite bus and 
inertia at receiver 


the per cent increase in stability limit as a function oi 
the condenser impedance. It will be observed that the 
curves which are plotted for the same total condenser 



Fig. 26 —Increase in Stability Limit Obtainable with One 
AND Two Intermediate Condenser Stations 

The curve assumes identical condenser characteristics for both cases, 
the total installed capacity being divided for the two-condenser case! 
350-ial. line, 220-kv., 3-phase, 60-cycle, 795,000-cir. mils aluminum’ 
condenser, steel reinforced, 29 ft. equivalent spacing, generator and trans¬ 
former reactance 12.5 per cent based on 100,000 kv-a. Infinite bus and 
inertia at receiver 


capacity show that relatively less improvement is ob¬ 
tained by using the second condenser station. 
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Summary 

The principal features of this paper may be summar¬ 
ized as follows: 
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Por static stability calculations, power systems 
may be represented by a network with constant 
impedance and admittance branches with as many 
terminals as the number of synchronous machines 
requiring individual consideration. This method is 
justified because, as developed in the paper, loads may 
be represented by the equivalent constant admittances 
and^ synchronous machines may be replaced by their 
equivalent impedances. 

A criterion for static stability of systems is presented 
together with formulas for the calculation of the two-, 
three- and four-machine cases. 

It is shown that the maximum angle between ma¬ 
chines for which synchronism can be maintained is, in 
general, somewhat dependent upon the inertia of the 
s3Tiehronous machines. Under some conditions syn¬ 
chronism can be maintained between two machines 
operating at angles greater than 7r/2. The delivered 
power corresponding to definite excitation of machines 
will, in general, be a maximum for a smaller angle than 
the maximum stable angle. While the investigations 
have shown that synchronism can be maintained in 
regions heretofore considered inherently unstable, 
operation in such regions is held to be inadvisable. 

There are a number of generalizations which may be 
made as to the limiting stable condition. 

Por the two-machine problem the limiting angle is 
(a) 7r/2 when the inertias are equal, and (6) is greater' 
or less than 7r/2 when the inertia of the receiving 
apparatus is greater or less than the inertia of the sup¬ 
ply apparatus, respectively, and (c) is equal to it 12 and 
independent of inertia when resistance is negligible. 

The limiting stable angle with one or two inter¬ 
mediate condensers of zero impedance and system 
resistance negligible is 7r/2 between adjacent sources of 
e. m. f. With finite-impedance condensers on a sym¬ 
metrical system with resistance negligible the limiting 
angle is independent of the inertia of any of the 
machines. 

The results of calculations of the stability of practical 
transmission lines indicate that large increases in static 
limits are obtainable with intermediate condensers. 
Small variation from the theoretically best location has 
relatively little influence on the stability limit. The 
improvement in stability due to an intermediate con¬ 
denser is of course larger with low values of machine 
impedance but even a high-impedance condenser of the 
synchronous type will show marked advantage over 
static condensers which are unsuitable for this 
application. 

Appendix I 

Development op the Criterion for Stability 
J^our-Machine Problem 

Problems involving four ssmehronous sources of 
e. m. f. such as synchronous generators, motors, and 
condensers have been termed “four-machine” problems. 
In the following, a criterion will be developed which 


when applied to a certain operating condition will 
enable one to determine whether the syltem is stable or 
unstable for that condition. i 

Consider the internal voltages of the^iour machines, 
constant and equal to £<,, Ej, E^, and E* (to neutral) 
respectively. Regardless of the complexity of the 
system, assuming only that all loads and connecting 
networks may be considered as having characteristics 
of impedances, such as, resistors, inductors, and con¬ 
densers, the current at the different machines may be 
expressed by the four following equations: (Impedances 
of machines are to be included as part of the network). 

~ aa Ea YoJ, Efc — Y(,o E^ — Yoi Erf 
l6 = - Yj„ E, -f Y,J E5 - Y,, E, - Yi, E, 

Ic = - Y,„ E, - Y,, E, -f Y.. E„ - Y,, E, 

I. = -Yd,,Ea-Y,iE,-Yd„E. + Y„E, , 

Letting the phase voltages be, respectively 
Ea = Ea 

Eb - Eb 

Ec = Uc 6^’^“ 

Ed = 

and since 

= SEal. 

one may write: 

Pa+jQa= + VuaEj,^- VaiEj^Ej, 

- VacE^Ec •^^^Ej.Eu 

Pb+jQh = - VbaEj, Ea -f ^nEi? 

- Vbc E^ Ec Eb Eb 

Po + 3 Qc =- Vea Ec Ea 

- Vr.bEaEB -f- VecE,,^ 

Pa+jQa^- Via Eb Ea 

- VmEbEb 

- Vi^EBEc -I- VuEb^ 


(48) 

(49) 

(50) 


' Now let 

^b “ 


4>h - 

- <i> 

C - 

4^y 

(jlc 

■ 4> 

d — 

(j) z 

Y,.„ 


Ya. 


Y„„ 

= 

Y6. 


Y,a 

= 

Y.a 


Y,, 

= 

Yarl 


Y,, 

=: 

Y,, 


Y„d 


Y.d 


Y„„ 

= 

Y.a 


Ybb 


Y,^ 

gi* 

Ycc 

= 



Yd, 

= 




( 52 ) 
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Pa Yaa PjC COS <^7 “ Yah EP. Eb COS (0^ - <^ 1 ) 

— Yac Eji Eq cos (<^a: ^ 3 ) 

■— yL Ea Eb cos ((px + + cjfjg — 4>i) 

Eb — Yah Ej^ JfjB COS (-f- (f>x <pl) “f" Yhb Eb^ cos (ps 
— YicEb E^c^cos {(py — (562) 

YId Eb Eb cos ((py + (pz— (p5 

^ Pc = Yac Ex Eq COS (H- <p^ “1“ py H- (p‘S,} 

— Yic Eb Eg cos {(py + <p^ 

“h Ycc Eq'' cos (p^ — Ycd Eg Eb cos (-f- cp z — (po) 

Pd — Yad Ex Eb cos {px + py + 03 + P 4 ) 

Ybd Eb Eb cos (+ py -f- 02 H” 05 ) 

Ycd Eg Eb cos (pz po) -|- Ydd Eb“ cos pio > 

(53) 

In analyzing the conditions for stable operation at 
a given operating point several criteria suggest them¬ 
selves. One of the rotors can be displaced forcibly 
from its position of equilibrium and the relations 
analyzed to determine whether it will return to its orig¬ 
inal position. An increment of load could be placed 
on the shaft of one unit and the conditions investigated 
for stable operation. Another disturbance suggests 
itself in decreasing the network load by changing the 
network constants. The latter two involve a change in 
frequency or governor setting to determine the final 
steady state operating conditions. For this reason the 
change in angular position constituting the disturbing 
factor will be selected. 

In any machine transient the difference between in¬ 
put and output power determines the power which 
must be supplied or absorbed by the rotor and conse¬ 
quently the deceleration or acceleration of the rotor and 
internal voltage. Governors are much too sluggish in 
action to rely upon their action to save the system from 
pulling out and for that reason one can consider the 
input constant. So that for constant governor settings 
Ega, Pgh, Pgcf uud Pgdy and stored mechanical energy 
Way Wi, TI'%, and Wd (in kw. see. at synchronous speed) 

and using the relation a = A P, the corre- 


governor settings Pga, etc., is greater or less than the 
load, but rather in whether the system will pull apart. 
One is interested in the time rate of change of the 
difference in angles between the internal voltages, 
i. e., in the time rate of change of <^x, 4>g, and <p^. 

But 

f3 ±2 OLa OLb 


4>v 

^ ^2 “ — OLh OLc 

^ j.2 — OL 2 — Oic Cld 

Therefore, 

180 / ^ _ 180 / 

Wa Wl 


(55) 


180 / 

pp- Y aa cos (^7 


180 / 

Wi 


Yhb Eb^ cos (/s 


pp [l^a6 Pa Pb cos 

+ Yac Pa Pc cos ((j)x 4>v ~ d’s) 

+ Yad Pa Pd cos ((/,, + </i, + ] 

180 / 

~ Wi (^* "1” 


+ Yjc Pb Pc cos ((py — 

+ Yhd Pb Pd cos (cpy + — (ph) ] 


ay = 


180 / 180 / 

Wb Wo 


(56) 


180 / 

'Wb Pb^ cos <Ps P 


180 / 

Wo 


Ycc Pc^ cos (p^ 


180 / 

+ [Yas Pa Pb cos ((px + <pi) 


spending accelerations may be written 

180 / 


cia iuuuws. 


Oia = 




[P.a-Pa] 


180 / 


ao = 


ad = 


'b 

180 / 

Wo 

180 / 

Wd 


IP 


GC ' 


[Pb^ - Pd] 


(54) 


— '' \ I V T ■a/ 

+ YbdEs Pd cos ((py + cp^— <pb) ] 

180 / 


Wo 


[Yac Pa Pc cos d- (py -|” ps) 


~h Ybc Es Eq cos ipy-hpi)-\-Yod Ea E-d cos (po—pi)] 

(57) 


a. 


In this investigation one is not interested as to 
whether the system as a whole will accelerate or deceler¬ 
ate which is determined by whether the sum of the 


180 / 

Wo ' 

180 / 

Wo 

180 / 


0 C ■ 


180 / 

Wd 


gd 


„ ^ 180/ 

Yoc Pc cos d>9 -f ■ Ydd E-d^ cos Pu 


+ [ 1 ^“ Pji- Eq cos (px -f -f pi) 
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+ Ec {4>v + (pi) 

+ Ycd Ec Ed cos (02 — 0g) ] 

180/ 

~ Wd + (Pv + 4>z + (pi) 

+ Ytd Eb Eq cos (<Pj, + 0^ 

. + Y,d Eo Ed cos (02 + 06) ] (58) 

_ These equations completely determine the oscilla¬ 
tions between machines for the given circuit conditions, 
voltages, and governor settings. Each expression for 

acceleration " etc., is a complicated function of the 

angles 0*, 0y, and 0, which are variable during the 
oscillations. No method is known whereby this type 
of oscillation can be calculated accurately by analytical 
methods. Step-by-step solutions are always possible. 
For small variations from the mean angles the following 
method may be used. 




d^(px 

d^ Bx 


O^o: = 

11 

d f 


ay 

(P 4>y 

d- By 



dt^ ^ 

d f 



d^(px 

d^ Bx 


a, = 

dP ~ 

d P 

Since 

a^, ay and 

ax, are equal to zero 

tions. 

i, e., for 





02 

4^x0 



(py = 

02/0 



02 = 

0zO 

one may write 





A a* = 

ax 



A tty = 

ay 



A ax = 

a^ 


(64) 


(65) 


A 0!^ = 

A tty = 

A as = 

Let 

b q:^ 
b (px 

b CKg 

b 0„ 
b 

b 0. 

then 


b 



0a: 

+ 

b 

ax 




b 

ax 



b 

(px 

A 

b 

(py 

A 

(py 

+ 

b 

0^ 

A 

0^ 

b 

ay 


0 X 

+ 

b 

ay 




b 

ay 



b 

4>x 

A 

b 

0y 

A 

(py 

+ 


4>z 

A 

4>z 

b 

0^ 


0. 

+ 

b 

(Xz 




b 

az 



b 

0 X 

A 

b 

(py 

A 

0y 

+ 

b 

<t>z 

A 

4>z 


so that, substituting in the previous equations, ( 61 ) 
containing K^, K^, Ks, etc. 


( 59 ) 


(jip ~ El dx + Ki By -(- Kz Bx 

By 

— Ki 6x + Kz By -f Kz Bx 


d^Bx 


( 66 ) 


= ifi 

= Kz 


b tty 

b (Px 

b ay 

b 0y 

b Oty 

5 0. 


= Ki 

= Kz 


b ax 

b (px 
b ax 

b 0y 
b OLx 

b 02 


= K, 

= ii:« 


( 60 ) 


J 


(61) 


A ax = Ki A (px K 2 A 0y -b Kz A <px 
A ay = K 4 A (px -|- Kz A (py -|- Kz A 02 
A CKs = K.^ A<px Ks A (py Kz A 02 

If the mean angles during the oscillations, i. e., the 
stationary values without oscillations be <pxo, 0yo, and 
020, and the variations from these values be Bx, By, and 
6 x, then 

(px = 0ICO + Bx 
(py = 0yO -/ By 

02 = 020 + d. 


— Ki Bx + Ks By -f Ks Bx 

These simultaneous differential equations may be solved 
by, letting 

6x = A e”“ 

By = B e’"' 

6x = C e”“ 

By substituting in equation (66) 

m^A=KiA + K2B+KzC 
m^B = K,A +KzB +KzC 

= K,A+KsB +KsC -J 


(67) 


I (68) 


Rearranging 

Ks 


B 


+ + i.Ki — m^) = 0 


or 


In additien 


A<px — Bx 
A(py — By 
A 02 = d» 


J 


] 


( 62 ) 


/r,- B C 

(Ks - m?) -b Ke~ =-Ki 

B C 

Ks — + (Ks - m=) ~ 2 ~ =~ Kr 

Prom the last two equations 


( 63 ) 


B 

A 


~ Ki, Ks 
|— Kj, (Ks — m^) 


(Ks - m^), Ks 
Ks, (Ks — m^) 
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(K, - m‘), - K,\ 

Ks, - Ky 


{Ki — m}), Ki 

K„ (K, - m^) 


, B C 

Substituting these values of and in the first 
equation 



- Z4, Zb 


(Z5- 

m^), — Z4 

Z2 


+ Kz 




- Z7, (Zg - m®) 


CO 

1 

K, 


(Ki — m?), Ki 


= 0 (69) 


(70) 


+ {Ki — w?) 

I Zg, {K, - m^) , 

Expanded this becomes a bi-cubic equation 
m'^ + a m'^ + b + c = 0 

in which 

® = — (Zi Zs Zg) 

6 = Zi Z 5 +Z 1 Zg+Zs Z 9 -Z 2 Z 4 -Z 3 Z,-Zb Zs 
< c = ZiZeZs + Z 2 Z 4 Z 9 +Z 3 Z 5 Z 7 - Z 1 Z 5 Z 9 
-Zg ZoZv- Z 3 Z 4 Z 8 

(71) 

The condition that the system be stable for small 
disturbances such as the displacement of one or more 
rotors from its normal position is that all the roots of 
the cubic in be negative. In this case the six roots 
of the bi-cubic equation will be purely imaginary. 
Any disturbance results in an oscillation of constant 
amplitude. The formulas do not take damping into 
consideration, but from the physical consideration of 
the problem it.is known that the oscillation will be 
damped out by copper losses, etc. If any of the roots 
of the cubic in are other than negative real numbers, 
either positive real or complex, one or more of the roots 
in m will be of the form (r + j s), (r — j s), or (r + j 0) 
in which r is positive. This results in a term for d*, 
and e, of the form A A or A e"'. 

In any case the term increases indefinitely as a func¬ 
tion of time. 

The condition that all the roots of the cubic in 
be real and negative, requires that certain relations 
exist between the coefficients a, 6, and c. This relation 
may be investigated by the application of Sturms 
theorem, from which the following conditions are ob¬ 
tained for the disturbance to be oscillatory, i. e., for the 
system to be stable. 

c > 0 
b > 0 

«&-9c>0 , 

A-6 > 0 ... (a&-9c)(4a»-15a&-f 27 c) ^ 

- 4 6 (a^ - 3 &)2 > 0 

- 3 6 < 0 

Tim coefficients a, b, and c, are functions of Zi, 
Zs, Zsj-etc., and the latter, functions of the angles 


(bx, 4>v, and cbz. The Z coefficients will next be eval¬ 
uated. Since (180 /) occurs as a coefficient of each Z, 
it may be neglected. In what follows, therefore, the 
term (180 /) will be omitted. 

OCx ah Bjx Zb 

Zi = —* = - — sin (<^x - <bx) 


b ct>x 


Wa 
Y ox Za, Zc 

sin {4>. + ^v- <^>.0 


Wa 


YadExED . ,, 

Sin {(px + 02/ H" 03 ~ 4>d 


Wa 


+ 


Yah Za Zb . 


Wh 


sin {cbx -+■ cbi) 


b ax Fac Za Zc 

Z 2 = -sin (^x + <by- 

Yad Za Zd . . 

sin (cbx + (l>u+ 4>z- (In) 


Wa 


Yto Zb Zc 

+ — TJ7 — sin i(j>y - <bi) 


Wh 


+ 


Yhd Zb Zd 


Wh 


sin i4>v + (b.- 0s) 


,, YadE^Ert . 

-iv J. Txr sin (023 02/ -j- 02! — 04) 


b 02 


+ 


Wa 
Yhd Zb Zd 


Wh 


sin ((by + (bx— 06) 


YahE^E^ 


b 0 a 


Wh 


sin (<bx + 0i) 


+ 


Y ac Za Zc 
Wo 


sin (0a, H- 01 / -f- 03) 


b ay Yho Zb Zc . 

JXh = - sm (<by— 02 ) 


b 0v Wh 

Yhd Zb Zp 

Wh 

YaoE^Eo . 


sin (<by + (bx- 06) 


+ 


pp- sin (<bx A <bv A 03 ) 


+ 


Yhc Zb Zc 


Wo 


sin ((by + 02 ) 
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Yid Ed 

sin ( 0 J, <p ^ — (^ 5 ) 

, Y^dEcED . 

f- ^ -sm (cj),- (j),) 


Y ac Ea Er. 


K; «= 


Y^cEaEo 

w7~^ 

YadEAEn 


sin {4>^ + + 03 ) 

~ sin ( 0 ® + + 0 s + 04 ) 


Yga Ea Eq 

TJT (0a: + 0^ + 03) 


YigE^Eo . 

—77F-sm C0V + 02 ) 


Yad Ea Ed 


+ 

Wa 

1 

Ycd Ec 

~r 

Wd 

1 

YadEoEp 

"T 

Wa 

1 

Yid E-b Ed 


Wd 

1 - 

Yid Eb Ed 

"T 

Wi ' 

1 

Yad Ea. Ed 

+ 

Wd 

+ ■ 

Yad Ea Ed 

TTT 


■ sin ( 0 ^ + 0 J, - 03 ) 
sin (0 s + 06 ) 
sin ( 0 s- 06 ) 
sin ( 0 „ + 0 s + 06 ) 
sin ( 0 ^ + 0 ,_ 05 ) 


(73) 

Con¬ 

tinued 


sin ( 0 s + 01 , + 0 . + 04 ) 


Yid E^ Ed 

_l_ __ gjj^ 

YcdEcED 

- --sm (0s- 06) 

, ^ ad Ea Ed , , 

Wd + 4>V+ 4>Z+ 04 ) 

Yhd E-g Ep _ 

W ('^2' + 0s + 06) 


YadEcEp . 

W (0 a + 06 ) 


Or letting 

^ Yas Ea Eb . ^, 

A = + ppj- sm ( 0 a: + 0 i) 

R I Y«5 

_g ^ ^ pFF sm (0:, - 0i) 


Yto ii'B j^c 

-sm ( 0 ^ + 02 ) 

Yjo .&B J&Q 

n = + sm ( 0 J, — 02 ) 


„ . Yao^Ai/c . 

■® ~ "I" G7 (<^® + 0:, + 03) 


sin ( 0 ^+ 0 ^+ 0 ^_^^) 


Kx = A-B-F-L 
K2 = D-F + J-L 
K, = J-L 
Ki = - A AE 

KiZ^C-D + E-J (74) 

K, = H-J 

Kx z= -E + K 

Ks = -C-E + I + K 

K, = G-H + I + K 

Three-Machine Problem 

The criterion for stability for a three-machine prob¬ 
lem may be obtained almost directly from the results of 
the four-machine problem. The circuit conditions for 
this case are defined completely by the following 
equations. 

lo = You Eo Ya6 Es Yac Ec 
Ij = - Y^a Ea -b Y66 Ej - Yj, E„ 

la = - Yaa Ea - Y^^ E^ + Y^a Ea 

Comparing .these equations with those for the four- 
machine problem they will be seen to be identical if 
Ya. = Yid = Ya, = Y,, = 0. 

"t 

The corresponding values for the Z constants become 
Kx= A-B~F 
K, = D-F 
Z 3 = 0 

Z 4 = — A -|- Z 

Ei = C — D A E > 

Ze = 0 
K, = -E 
K, = ~C-E 
Za = 0 
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On substitutiop of these values for the K constants 
in equations (71), they reduce to 


sidered known. With fixed internal voltages (magni- 


ii ^ - {Ki -f- Ks) 


is the criterion for system stability? 

b ^KiK.-K^K, 

’ ( 76 ) 

The currents at the three points a, b, and c are 

•c = 0 

connected by the following relations 

and since c = 0 , equation ( 70 ) reduces to 


Id = Yaa Ea — YaS Ej, — Yoo Eo 

M* + a + b = 0 

( 77 ) 

L = - Ya6 Ea -h Yhh Ei - Yha Ea 

The condition that the roots of this quadratic in 

L = - Yaa Ea - Y,a Ej -f- Yaa Ea 

be negative are that 


Using the same notation as in the four-machine 

6 > 0 


problem. 

a > 0 

( 78 ) 

Pc — Yaa Ex Eq COS ( 0 * -|- 0 j/ “f- 03 ) 

a^> 4b j 

— YiaEs Eq cos (<f)y -f 02 ) -f- Yaa Ea^ COS 09 ( 92 ) 
Qc — Yaa Ex Eq sin ( 0 x -[- (by -j- 03) 

Two-Machine Problem 


+ YiaEB Ec sin (0j, + 02) - Ya^ Ea^ sin 09 ( 93 ) 

The results obtained previously for the two-machine 

Let 


problem in the body of the paper could have been 
obtained more simply but with probably less clearness 
by letting all the admittance coefficients but Yaa, 
Ym, and Yah in equations (48) for the four-machine 
problem equal zero. After determining the K constants 
and substituting them in the a, b, and c constants, the 
resultant equation becomes 


in which 


a =c 0 

(79) 


a = -K^ 

(80) 

Ea 

r 1 . , 



L Wh 



1 

-| 


~ pj/ (010 ~ 

0x)J 



= 4>x0 + 

4>,J — d>yo + dy 

p =Po+P 
Q = Qo + g 

In which the terms with the zero subscript represents 


or the condition that operation be stable is that 
1 . 1 


sin ((^, 


sin (4>^o - 01.) < 0 


or that 



Wa + Wh 

0x0 < tan-1 -p—tan 0i 


which checks results obtained by the more detailed 
method. 

' Appendix II 

Stahc Stability Limits with Loads that do not 
Vary as Ordinary Impedances 
Induction motors and synchronous motors, driving 
pumps, fans, etc., possess a load characteristic which is 
essentially one of constant shaft torque, or constant 
power; and lamp loads and converters vary as the square 
of th^e voltage. These loads can always be combined 
so that the composite result shows the variation of 
real power P and reactive power Q with voltage. 
dP_ dQ 

dE Dh therefore, be con- 


Fig. 27 

the mean values and the other term the variations for 
small oscillations. 

For small values of 0*, dy, and e,, 

+ («) 

~ "b Vac Ex Eq sin (0^0 -H 0^0 + 03) . dx 
"b ["b Yoo Ea Ea sin (0*0 d- 4 *vo “b 0 s) 

+ Yte Eb Ec sin (0„o + 02) ]. dy 

+ l~YaaEx COS ( 0 x 0 + 0 „o + 0.3) 

— YiaEz COS (0„o -[- d>2) -|- 2 Yac Ec cos 09] Cc 


Similarly 


= »C'lJ^X + C2 Oy + C3 Be 
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III (97) 

~ + Yea Ec COS (ipxO + <^j,0 + (ps) . ffx 
+ [Yea Ea Eo cos {(pxO + 4>y0 + pa) 

+ YbcE-B Eo COS (epyo + <p2) ] . 6y 

’+ [i^co Ea sin (pxo + <pyo + ps) 

+ YheE-B sin (pyo + pi) — 2 Yec Eq sin pg] Be (98) 


or 

= Ci 6x Cb By -j- Cb 6e 

But p and q are also equal to: 

dPe 
^ ~ dEe 

dQc 
^ ~ dEe 


. Be 


(99) 

( 100 ) 

( 101 ) 


So that 


d Pe 

^ . Sc = C'l ^* + Ci By 4" Ca Be (102) 

d Qe 


dEe 


• — Ci 6x Cb By 4- Cb Be (103) 


or 


Cl Bx Ci By -j- Ct Be = 0 
Ci Bx Ci By Cg Be = 0 

Solving these equations for By and Be 

CiCr- Cl Cg 


B,. 


4_ 


Be = 


Ci Cg — Cb Cl 

Cl Cb — Cg Cj 

Cg Cg - Cb Cl 


Bx 


Be 


(104) 

(105) 

(106) 
(107) 


Equation (56) under the discussion of the four-machine 
problem gives the relation for a* applicable to this 
problem. For small variations in Bx, By, and Be 

^ Q:;» ^ax ^ d ce* 

bPx bPy + ( 19 ®) 

= Cg BX Cib By 4" Cii Be (109) 

Substituting the above values oi By and e„ from equa¬ 
tions (106) and (107) in equation (109) 

CgC.-CiCg 


oix — 1^ Cg 4" C 


CgCg- CbC, 


stable. The limit will occur when it, is equal to^zero. 
Since the denominator can never equal infinity the 
limit occurs when 

Cg {Cg Cg Cb Cl) 4" Cig {Ci Ct — Cl Cg) 

+ Cii{CiCb-CgCi) & 0 (111) 

Resume of coefficients: 

Cl = Yae Ea Eq sin {pxg 4* pyo 4~ Ps) 

Cg — Yae Ea Eq sin {pxO 4" PyO 4~ pg) 

+ YieEs Eo sin {pyo 4- pg) 

Ci = YxcEa Eq cos {pxg 4~ pt/g 4“ pa) 

Cb — YxcEa Eo cos {pxg 4" Pt/g 4~ pa) 

4- YieE-B Eo cos {pyg -f- pg) 

— Yae Ea cos {pxg 4" pyg 4“ Pa) 

Ybe Eb cos {pyg 4“ pg) 4“ 2 Yec Eo cos pg 


dPe 
d Ee 


'Ee 


Cg = Cb 


4" Yee Eo COS pg — 

dQe 


dPe 

d Ee 


dEe 


YcxEa sin {pxg 4~ pyg 4~ pa) 

+ YieE-B sin {pyg + pg) — 2 Yee Eo sin pg 

Cc . d Qe 

E.- W 


d Qe 

dEe 


Cg^- 


■pp- Ea Eb sin {pxg — pi) 

Yae 

~ ppr^ Eo sin {pxg -h pyg — pa) 


”1“ Ea Eb sin {pxo -{-pi) 


Cig = - 


We 


Ea Eo ^in {pxg + pyg - pa) 


~t~ Eb Eo sin {pyg — pg) 


CiCb-CgC n 
Cg Cg -CbC,J 


Bx 



Wa 


Ea cos {pxg 4- pyg - pa) 


Cg {Ci Cg - Cb C,) 4- Cig {Ci C, - Cl Cg) 

_ + Cii {CiCb-CgCi) _ 

Cg Cg - Cb Cg 

( 110 ) 

As long as the coefficient of is negative the system is 


Wb 


Eb cos {py — pg) 


Stability limits were calculated for systems whose 
load characteristics are represented by the full lines in 
Eig. 7. These results were compared with similar 
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calculations assuming the load characteristics were 
those of a constant shunt admittance as represented by 
the dotted line on the same figure. The first case 
investigated consisted of a simplified system form 
of the system‘in which the impedance connecting 
a and b is infinite, that connecting h and c (0 + y 
100) ohms and that connecting a and c (0 + ; 200) 
ohms. Voltage was assumed to be maintained at 220 
kv. at a and at c. Calculations were made for a large 
range of loads both positive and negative at h and the 
results showed an extremely close agreement for stabil¬ 
ity limits for the two types of load characteristics, 
varying not more than 5 per cent for the extreme case. 
In addition similar calculations were made for a practi¬ 
cal case in which line resistance and charging current 
were taken into consideration. The results indicated 
the same close agreement, from which it may be con¬ 
cluded that for all static stability calculations loads not 
containing large synchronous machines may be repre¬ 
sented by shunt admittances of equivalent kv-a. 


CO = Angular vel. in electrical rad. per sec. 

= 2t/ 

2 7r/360 

27r 

= 360 / degrees per sec. 

Therefore 

180/ 

a = E ^ electrical degrees per sec. per sec. 

This expression is rigorously true using instantan¬ 
eous values during a disturbance. A good approxi¬ 
mation is to assume / and E constant and letting a 
vary only with P. For a 60 cycle system having a 
natural period of one second in which the total swing is 
60 degrees the maximum error using this approximation 
is about 1 per cent. 

For static stabilty calculations, however, since the 
departure from s5mchronism is inappreciable, the error 
introduced by this assumption is also inappreciable. 


Appendix III 

Derivation of Acceleration Equation 


a 


180/ 

E 


AP 


a = Acceleration 
T = Torque 
I ~ Moment of Inertia 
E = Stored energy 
P = Instantaneous power 
o) = Angular velocity 
/ = Frequency 
In e. g. s. units 



In the above formula if E is expressed in watt-sec., 
P should be expressed in watts and if E is expressed in 
kilowatt-sec., P should be expressed in kilowatts. 
Conversion formula for E 

^inkw.sec. = 2.3 {Wm) (R. P.,M.)‘' X 10-? 

(W P 2 ) expressed in lb. ft.® 
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Discussion 

F. E. Terman: An illustration that indicates the thorough¬ 
ness of the authors of this paper is their discovery of the fallacy 
of the classical belief that the maximum angle of stable operation 
of a network is the angle of maximum power of transmission. 
In reality the angle is a little greater, permitting stable operation 
slightly beyond the point of maximum power. The difference 
between the old and the correct belief is not great, but its dis¬ 
covery was a real achievement. 

One of the most uncertain factors in stability computations is 
the eharaoteristie of the load under change of voltage. Some 
investigators have assumed a load that drew constant power and 
reactive power as the load voltage changed (approximated by a 
motor load), while others have assumed that the load was such 
as to maintain the load voltage constant at all times (equivalent 
to assuming a receiving synchronous condenser of infinite 
capacity.) The former assumption gives cortiputed results 
worse than are actually to be expected, and the latter leads to an 
optimistic result, considerably better than can be realized in 
practise. The actual load is one that allows the voltage to drop 
during disturbances, and as the voltage drops, the power demands 
of the load become less, and the power factor of the load improves. 
The power does not drop as fast as it would with a load consisting 
of an admittance of constant value, so that the admittance-load 
characteristic used by the authors is a correct assumption only 
in so far as the improvement of the power factor of the actual 
load can be considered as off-setting the less favorable power 
characteristic of the real load. When the voltage fluctuation is 
small it is likely that a constant-admittance load would give 
about the same result as a practical load, but for large fluctua¬ 
tions, as 25 per cent, this almost certainly would not be the ease. 

Actually, we doh't know much regarding the reactive and real 
power drawn by the load when the voltage is suddenly changed. 
I should like to see some of the power people make tests, such as 
dropping the voltage at a distributing center first by 5 per cent, 
then 10 per cent, and so on, noting the change of power and'power 
factor caused by each drop. Such information would be in¬ 
valuable for stability studies, and could be obtained without 
creating an appreciable disturbance to service. At present 
we can get correct results for the conditions assumed, but we 
have very little idea how correct our assumptions are. 

In applying the results of the paper to present transmission 
practise several points must be kept in mind. The results pre¬ 
sented in Fig. 21, giving the effect of a midpoint condenser on 
the power limits neglect charging current, which is an important 
factor on lines over 200 mi. in length. In interpreting this figure, 
one must also remember that it is only the lower curves that apply 
to ordinary conditions. This is because the ratio of voltage at 
the midpoint of the line to the internal voltage of the generator 
(not terminal •voltage) is normally less than unity. Boosting 
the naidpoint voltage abnormally high by the use of a condenser 
is in effect increasing the average transmission voltage and this 
will obviously raise the power limit. * The intermediate condenser 
when used to make the midpoint voltage higher than the terminal 
voltages will give the large increase in power limit shown by Fig. 


21 in the upper curves, but this is gained at the expense of a 
poor voltage distribution along the line, and in a large measure 
could be obtained by the alternative method of omitting the 
condenser and raising the terminal voltages a little, thus keeping 
a flat voltage distribution. Such a flat distribution would not 
put as‘high a voltage on the midpoint of tie line as would be 
present when the synchronous condensers were jjsed. 

Figs. 22 and 23 have been computed for an actual transmission 
line that has charging current, and indicate that a large inter¬ 
mediate condenser is required to raise the stability limit very 
much. An ordinary condenser has around 100 per cent syn¬ 
chronous reactance {L e., sustained short-circuit current equals 
full-load current). On the basis of this, the curve marked 100 
per cent reactance represents an installed capacity of 100,000 
kv-a. and the 25 per cent reactance curve represents 400,000- 
kv-a. installed capacity. An inspection of Figs. 22 and 23 
indicates that an intermediate condenser in the order of hundreds 
of thousands of kv-a. is required to give large increases in the 
power that can be transmitted over the line. 

Even with the use of large condensers, the gains that could be 
expected on an actual transmission system would be much less 
than indicated in Figs. 22 and 23 because these figm-es are based 
on the assumption of infinite-capacity bus at the receiver. An 
infinite bus is one which will keep its voltage absolutely constant 
during ^11 lands of system troubles, and no actual bus comes 
anywhere near being an infinite bus. Dr. Bush and Mr. Booth^ 
made some computations which showed that condenser equip¬ 
ment giving about 40 per cent increase in limit under the assump¬ 
tion of infinite bus at the receiver, would give less than half 
of this gain in power limit with a finite bus approaching ordinary 
characteristics. There is a large difference between the actual 
finite bus and the theoretical infinite bus of the curves. 

To sum up the situation, it is evident that this paper indicates 
that the increase of power limit that can be obtained by the use 
of intermediate synchronous condensers of usual characteristics 
is small unless the intermediate condenser has a capacity of at 
least 100,000 kv-a. and preferably two to four times this amount. 
Using standard condensers of 400,000 kv-a. capacity the increase 
in power limits with a finite receiver bus would probably be less 
than 40 per cent. 

This is a discouragingly small gain for the price it costs. It 
seems that in all probability the next step lies in the development 
of low-impedance condensers used in conjunction with quick- 
excitation systems. A 100,000-kv-a. condenser having 10 per 
cent leakage reactance with an instantaneously acting exciting 
system would give the same increase of limits as a 1,000,000-kv-a. 
condenser of present standard type with the usual excitation 
speed. Such a condenser at the midpoint, with another at the 
receiving bus, would do wonders toward increasing the power 
limit of a transmission system, A condenser of this type at the 
receiver would give the practical equivalent of an infinite bus, 
and one at the midpoint would be substantially equivalent to a 
condenser of zero reactance. Fig. 23 shows that the gains would 
be very substantial. 

R, D. Evans: With reference to Dr. Terman’s discussion 
regarding the maximum angle for which systems are stable we 
did not wish to emphasize the point unduly because for commer¬ 
cial systems the increase is not very marked. However, when 
several synchronous machines are being considered it is very 
important to have the right type of limit. In this connection 
it may be observed that the maximum delivered power will in 
general occur for an angle less than the maximum stable angle; 
so that for practical calculations of power systems, the methods 
commonly in use are, according to our views, correct. * 

With respect to the discussion on the characteristics of the 
loads, we feel considerably more optimistic than Dr. Terman. 
We have made tests on our shop system in order to determine the 
variation of real power and reactive power for changes in the 


1. Transactions A. I. E, E,, 1924, p. 72. 
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supply voltage and have found that the methods described in 
the paper apply. Also we have taken a number of power- 
company systems and segregated the load into relatively small 
units and studied ^their characteristics. We have found their 
variation of real power and reacthe power with respect to voltage 
and combined tiiem, and obtained the results described in Pigs. 6 
and 7. Finally, we have taken a static load, one. of constant 
impedance, and analyzed it from a theoretical standpoint, con¬ 
sidering the variation in real power and reactive power, with 
angle and voltage as worked out in Appendix II of the paper. 
For these conditions also the check was very good. Of course 
all who are interested in the theoretical calculations would wel¬ 
come any kind of test which w'ould give the fundamental experi¬ 
mental data on this subject. 

With respect to the curves showing the increase in power, I 
wish to emphasize the point, that the curves have been plotted 
on a conservative basis. For example, the condensers were not 
located at the theoretically most advantageous point, but were 
placed at the middle of the line regardless of the effect of the 
terminal eqmpment. The curves for 220 kv. and 110 kv., 
plotted in Pigs. 15 and 18, are based on constant voltage on the 
high-voltage side, and no attempt was made to take advantage of 
any over-voltage. 

There is another phase of this problem with respect to the 
static limits, which is important. The method and calculations 
as presented apply directly only to the limits that obtain with 
fixed excitation of the machines. It has been demonstrated 
that quick-response excitation systems under the control of 
suitable regulators will increase the loads which can be carried. 
This was first pointed out by E. B. Shand and first experimentally 
verified during 1925 by the authors of the present paper. We 
vdsh to make it clear that we have not included in the figures 
given in this paper any advantage which win accrue as a result of 
quick-response excitation systems. 

^ F. L, Al^er: There are two points in this paper that I wish to 
discuss. In the first place, the authors have concluded that 
under certain conditions, stability of a transmission line can be 
maintained beyond the impedance angle, and the exact limiting 
angle up^ to which stability can be maintained, depends upon the 
relative inertias of the sending and receiving-end machines. 

This conclusion seems to be unreasonable, as the static stability 
limit is reached when the machines pull out of step so slowly that 
mertia effects should be negligible. What the authors have 
showm is that when the angle of maximum power is reached, 
^d passed, the motor begins to slow down, the line current 
increases, and the generator also slows down until such time as 
the governor of the generator prime mover operates. If the 
pnerator inertia is sufficiently smaU, it will obviously retard ^ 
faster than the motor, and the two ends of the line wiU stay in < 
step at first. On the ninth page, the authors say-^“The system < 

as a whole will retard, reducing the frequency, but this will be ^ 

taken care of by the automatic governors.’^ i 

The fallacy in saying that the machines are stable beyond the 
^gle of maximum.power, lies in the assumption that the governor i 
is able to reaecelerate the motor after it once has begun to slovr i 
down What aotuahy happens is that the motor and generator 
retard together until they have acquired an appreciably lower t 
velocity than normal, and then the governor feeds more power t 

system breaks apart, The ad- r 
*faonal power reaeeelerates the generator, and supplies ad- c 
d^onal power to the line, but this extra power is dissipated in v 
extra copper losses, and the actual power received by the motor r 
deoreMes. As the motor wiU not reaecelerate until it receives c 
more tl^ the powa it had when it went out of step, and as it is s 
^possible for the hue to deliver more than the amount of power h 

it did when the motor began to slow down, the motor can never 
be restored to speed, and so tke system is unstable. 

that when a system becomes d 
unstable, the sendmg and receiving ends may stay in step while ii 


retarding up to the time the governor operates, instead of falling 
out of step immediately, as might have been thought. This 
conclusion is interesting, but is of no practical importance. 

The second point that I should like to bring out is the matter 
of the additional condenser capacity required in order to secure a 
given additional amount of power over a transmission line. 
This ratio of additional kv-a. of installed condenser capacity to 
additional kw. output obtainable is the fundamental factor that 
determines whether the scheme of an intermediate condenser 
station is or is not of practical economic importance. 

Fig. 21 of the paper presents curves showing the additional 
percentage output obtainable by using intermediate condensers, 
assuming a transmission line without resistance and without 
charging current. On this ideal basis they show that about 50 
per cent additional kw. can be sent over a line by this means, 

on the basis of the reasonable values of —^ = 0.9, and 
Zc 

—— = 0.6. Prom equation (42), and the other data given. 


I calculate that this result is obtained by adding 200 per cent of 
the original line capacity in condensers. Or, in order to obtain 
each kilowatt of additional line capacity, it is necessary to add 
4 kw. of condenser capacity. Under the different assumptions 
used in Fig. 22, approximately the same ratio is shown. Here, 
the authors have assumed no line losses, an infinite bus at the 
receiver, a very low generator reactance, and they have not 
stated clearly how they allowed for the important effects of the 
line charging currents. 

Thus, the results of the paper indicate that under practical 
conditions it will be necessary to install much more than four 
times as much condenser capacity as there is obtained additional 
line capacity; and so it does not appear that the scheme of the 
intermediate condenser station is of great economic value at the 
present time. 

In spite of my feelings that the results they have obtained are 
not of immediate practical importance, I feel that the authors 
have performed a great deal of useful work in their study of 
this important problem, and that their paper will be of great value 
as a basis for further study. 

R. p. Evans: The question of the limiting stable angle is 
quite involved. The criterion selected was that the system be 
forcibly displaced slightly from the normal condition for which 
the mathematical solution of the voltage, power, and circuit 
conditions were satisfied. In order to determine whether or 
not the system puUs out at that point one must consider the 
transient and on account of the inertia and electrical loads one 
end tends to move more rapidly than the other. The possibility 
concermng which Mr. Alger is doubtM (if I understand him 
correctly), is the fact that if the angle is increased slightly the 
mactoe that is leading may tend to slow down more rapidly, 
and therefore to stay in step. ^ ^ 

Concerning tke question as to the effect of the governor 
It IS necessary o^y to point out that when the angle is decreased,’ 
more power can be transmitted. 

With respect to the second point brought out by Mr. Alger 
the amount of condenser kv-a. that has to he added to a system 
to mcrease the amount of power which can be transmitted, I do 
not Imow tte exact basis used for his computations. If one 
considers the c^e of a system operating close to the static limit 
^ eoadenser and the ratio of the increase in reactive 
power to the increase in real power and then compares the 
coirespon ng conditions with a condenser operating near the 
static limit. It is true that one wiU obtain a relatively\rge 
mcrease of reactive kv-a. for each kilowatt increase. ^ ^ 

The practioal condition, however, is this: the system wiU be 

mcrease m condenser capacity for each kilowatt of 
increased power which can he feansmitted is not nearly .so large 
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as indicated by Mr. Alger. Furthermore, the total magnetizing 
kv-a. required by the system is actually less ■when supphed by 
machines which are distributed than when all condensers are at 
the receiving end. If the means for supplying reactive k^-a. 
are distributed an increase in the power limit is secured. So, for 
the practical conditions one can increase the power transmitted 
and also increase the margin of stability and thus arrive at the 
best eonipromise as to the increase of condenser capacity on the 
system and the amount of power to be transmitted, and in no 
event will one closely approach the static limits. 

R. W..Mackey: (communicated after adjournment) The 
paper by Messrs. Wagner and Evans covers the cases of the static 
stability limits of straight-line transmission with one or two 
intermediate condenser stations, but where the system is more 
complicated or in the form of a network with condenser stations 
distributed on the network the mathematical method becomes 
cumbersome and practically impossible of solution. 

The case I have in mind is the 220-kv. interconnection now 
being carried out in the east between the Philadelphia Electric 
Company, The Pennsylvania Power & Light Company, and the 
Public Service Gas & Electric Company of New Jersey. 

During the last four months we have developed the mechanical 
model demonstrated by Mr. Evans for application to the quanti¬ 
tative solution of such complicated systems. 

In the above ease we were more concerned with the transient 
stability under short circuit and worst switching conditions than 
anything else but our solution also gave information as to static 
conditions. 

I should like to elaborate on the methods used but this whole 
investigation is being prepared in the form of a paper to be 
presented by Messrs. Bergvall and Robinson. 

At this time I mention this as it may be of interest for members 
to know that we are tadding the more complicated systems and 
expect to obtain great help from the analogous synchronous 
mechanical system. 

C. F, Warner z Dr. Terman’s remarks regarding the increase 
in power occasioned by the use of an intermediate condenser 
station are substantially correct and in accord with our point of 
view. We concur with his remarks regarding the desirability of 
low-reactance condensers and quick-response excitation. In 
interpreting the curves showing the improvement on actual power 
systems, several facts must be born in mind. These results show 
the static limit of lines in which the amount of copper was 
dictated by loads considerably below the static limit, that is, 
for loads determined by the transient limit. If the static limit 
were determining, larger conductors would have been chosen for 
the line without condensers and still larger conductors for the 
line with condensers. A comparison under these conditions, 
paying due regard to the increased financial burden occasioned 
by larger conductors, would have been much more favorable 
for the intermediate condenser. 

Mr. Alger questions our ideas regarding the limiting angle and 
states that our conclusions seem unreasonable to him. He 
cannot agree that the inertia has anything at all to do with the 
maximum angle at which the system can operate. Perhaps a 


discussion of a simple system consisting of a synchronous genera¬ 
tor and synchronous motor with a connecting impedance in which 
the resistance is equal to the combined reactance of the line 
and machines, may clear this point. For the first case let 
the inertia of the generator be extremely large and the inertia 
of the motor, small. This corresponds to a small motor con¬ 
nected to a large system through an impedance. It is evident 
then that no action of the motor wiU be reflectpd in the main 
system. The power input into the motor will then increase until 
the angle reaches 45 deg., beyond which it wiU decrease. The 
limiting angle in this ease is equal to the impedance angle. This 
is the more familiar arrangement and one from which the idea 
that the angle could not exceed the impedance angle was prob¬ 
ably derived, but conclusions drawn from this illustration cannot 
be applied indiscriminately to other eases. Consider now that 
this synchronous motor is acting as a generator and is feeding 
power into the large system through such an impedance. Again, 
any phenomena in the generator will have an inappreciable 
effect upon the large system, whether it be voltage change or 
change in phase position of the rotors. With increasing angle 
the power input into the system will increase until an angle of 
45 deg. is reached, beyond which the power will decrease. But 
what occurs to the output of the generator? This increases 
continuously even beyond 45 deg., reaching a maximum at 135 
deg. While the input into the system decreases beyond 45 deg. 
the increase in copper loss is more than enough to overcome the 
decrease in system input. Now the generator responds, not to 
input into the system, but to its output. The system will be 
stable up to an angle at which an increase in angle no longer 
produces an increase in output, which in this case is 135 deg. 

It is hoped that this discussion will make more lucid our 
conception of what occurs when the limiting angle is reached* 
While this discussion considered only limiting cases in which the 
inertia of one of the machines was extremely large it should 
be clear that for machines with more nearly equal inertias the 
difference in operation is one of degree only. These ideas have 
been verified by shop tests in which, citing from random, we have 
been able to obtain angles as large as 140 deg. No particular 
effort has been made to obtain larger angles. 

I am at a loss to understand Mr, Alger’s criticism of Fig. 22, 
when he states that no line losses were included in the calcula¬ 
tions and we had not clearly stated how we had “allowed for the 
important effects of the line charging currents,’* The develop¬ 
ment of the formulas presented in the paper were premised on the 
most general typo of circuit including both lumped and dis¬ 
tributed constants. The general form of the equations are given 
in equations ( 1 ) and particular reference was made to distributed 
constants in the paragraph preceding equations (3). Mr, Alger’s 
remarks regarding the efficacy of condensers should be tempered 
by the same considerations mentioned in the discussion of Dr. 
Terman and our reply. We do not agree with Mr. Alger that the 
scheme of the intermediate condenser station is not of great 
economic value at the present time, but on the contrary see 
wonderful possibility in its utility for the transmission of large 
blocks of power over great distances. 
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Synopsis.—Theifjmper reviews the general characteristics of large 
synchronous condensers, with particular refereiice to the possihilities 
of greater standfirdization in condenser specifications. Particular 
emphasis is placed on the question of the ratio of lagging to leading 
kv-a. capacity, and it is concluded that about 50 per cent lagging 
capacity is normal, while any important increase in this ratio 
requires special design of greater size and cost. Attentio^i is 
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called to the advantage to he gained^y the^usc of reactors in place of 
such oversized condensers, where extra lagging capacity is needed. 
Separate sections of the paper are devoted to starting and slahility 
characteristics, and to recent improvements in the design of 
synchronous condensers. Finally, the use of asynchronous 
condensers is discussed and found to he undesirable. 
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I. Object op Paper 

T he large amounts of leading kv-a. required by 
modern power systems are most economically 
provided by means of synchronous condensers, 
and so the numbers and unit sizes of these machines 
have steadily increased in recent years. Thus, in 1925 
two 40,000-kv-a., and this year the first of three 50,000- 
kv-a. condensers were placed in service on the Pacific 
Coast, while upwards of 35 others of sizes above 1000 
kv-a. were built in the United States during 1926. 
Their continually increasing importance makes it de¬ 
sirable to simplify and standardize specifications for 
them as much as possible by eliminating unnecessary 
restrictions on their design. This paper is devoted to 
the description of some of these possibilities, and to the 
review of present practises in condenser design. 

II. Principal Characteristics of Synchronous 
Condensers 

The outstanding advantage of the synchronous con¬ 
denser from an operating point of view, as compared 
with other means of supplying corrective kv-a., is the 
flexibility of its control. Once the machine is con¬ 
nected to the system, the reactive kv-a. it supplies can 
be varied continuously over the entire range from 50 
per cent or more lagging to full leading kv-a., by simple 
adjustment of its field current. The adjustment can 
readily be made fully automatic, and so any desired 
condition, such as constancy of voltage or of power fac¬ 
tor at a given point on the system, can be maintained.^ 
This ease of adjustment also enables machines of very 
large size to be put on or taken off the system without 
appreciable disturbance. Thus, the economic advan¬ 
tages of large sizes can be fully realized with syn¬ 
chronous condensers. 

Also, from the manufacturer’s point of view, the syn¬ 
chronous condenser has an outstanding advantage over 
other rotating machines due to the fact that it neither 
drives nor is driven by any other apparatus. This 
permits a s ingle, most economical, speed to be used for 
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any given size, which, in turn, greatly helps standardiza¬ 
tion. Besides, the torque required being merely that 
to hold the rotor in step, the usual stability limitations 
of synchronous machines are lifted, and consequently 
very high current loadings can be employed. All these 
things contribute to the attainment of low costs. On 
the other hand, the low initial cost of the condenser 
itself and the small amount of associated equipment 
required combine to make the operating cost of the 
power losses an abnormally high proportion of the 
whole. On this account, special emphasis is placed 
on the attainment of low losses in synchronous con¬ 
densers, and this factor tends to increase the initial 
cost. 

III. Possibilities op Standardization 
OP Condenser Design 

Ideal conditions for standardization combined with 
progress, exist when specifications are so drawn as to 
impose the least possible number of fixed requirements, 
and when contracts are awarded on the basis of the best 
performance on the non-fixed requirements. In this 
way, each manufacturer is given maximum freedom for 
the use of his available developments and for the play of 
his initiative. When more requirements than those abso¬ 
lutely necessary are laid down, all manufacturers are 
forced to do some things in the same way, with conse¬ 
quent inconvenience and increased developmental costs 
for some of them. Synchronous condensers much more 
nearly approach this ideal condition than most other 
types of rotating machines, and ymt it seems that fur¬ 
ther progress in this direction can be made. 

Aside from the restrictions imposed by the system 
frequency and by the method of rating employed, there 
are four variables that the purchaser may specify in 
describing a s3mchronous condenser.' These are: 

1. Leading kv-a. capacity, or rating, 

2. Number of poles, or speed, 

3. Voltage, 

4. Ratio of lagging to leading kv-a. capacity. 

The first of these is the fundamental variable that 
deterrnines the size of the machine, so that the only 
possibility of standardization here is in the limitation 
of the number of ratings called for. Present practise 
m this respect is quite satisfactory, as the list of usual 
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ratings given in the first column of Table I has incre¬ 
ments of at least 20 per cent, and intermediate ratings 
are seldom called for. 

It is not desirable for the purchaser to specify the 
speed, as this limits the manufacturer’s possibilities, and 
usually handicaps one more than another. The natural 
desire to improve his designs, and the economic urge of 
cornpetition will cause each manufacturer to select the 
most economical speed for each machine, and the ulti¬ 
mate user has, therefore, nothing to gain by insisting 
on any particular value for it. As high-speed machines 
are lighter and more efficient than low-speed machines 
up to the points at which mechanical stresses and wind¬ 
age losses become limiting, it follows that synchronous 
condensers are normally built for high speeds. At the 
present time the speeds listed in Table I are customary, 
but the ratings at which the speed is changed vary 
slightly among different manufacturers. Usually, 
machines are guaranteed for 25 per cent overspeed. 

Sometimes condensers are placed in substations in 
residential districts where quiet operation is essential, 
and this has been thought to require machines of lower 
than standard speeds. However, it is possible to so 
enclose a high-speed condenser as to make it satis¬ 
factorily quiet at less cost, and with better performance 
than can be obtained by using a speed below standard. 


TABLE I 

MOST ECONOMICAL SPEEDS AND VOLTAGES Oli’ LARGE 
_ SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSERS 


Kv-a rating 

60 cycle, r. p. m. 

Voltage 

500 

1,200 

2,400/4,150 

750 

1,200 

2,400/4,150 

1,000 

1,200 

2,400/4,150 

1,500 

1,200 

2,400/4,150 

2,000 

900 

2,400/4,150 

3,000 ; 

900 

2,400/4,150 

4,000 

900 

2,400/4.150 

5,000 

900 

6,900 or 11,500 

7,500 

900 

6,900 or 11,500 

10,000 

900 

6,900 or 11,500 

15,000 

720 or 900 

11,500 or 13,800 

20,000 

720 

11,500 or 13.800 

25,000 

600 or 720 

11,500 or 13,800 

30,000 

600 

13,800 

40,000 

600 

13,800 

50,000 

600 

13,800 


For large sizes, it is often economical to use a com¬ 
pletely closed system of ventilation with water coolers, 
as described in section VIII. If this is not desired, it is 
still possible to reduce the noise to a very small amount 
by using a standard enclosed machine with the addition 
of an air discharge chimney on top. Felt covered 
baffles can be so placed in this chimney as to practically 
eliminate th« high pitched part of the noise without 
impeding the air flow to an important extent. 

The voltage situation is not so simple as that of the 
speed, as there are so many different system voltages 
employed. However, the recent conferences on^ the 


subject, at New York and Niagara Falls (culminating 
in the new N. E. L. A. table of preferred standard volt¬ 
ages), give promise of some improvement. Also, as 
synchronous condensers are frequently provided with 
their own transformers or are fed from'* special tertiary 
transformer windings, it is often possible fso choose the 
voltage that gives the most economical design. If the 
condenser voltage is too high, excessive insulation costs, 
and extra losses due to the large slots required will 
result; while if it is too low, excessive costs for the high 
current-carrying capacity and extra losses due to eddy 
currents in the massive conductors will arise. Hence, 
there is a most economical voltage for every rating, 
values of which are indicated in the third column of 
Table I. 

In practise, the cost advantages of standardization 
are greater than those secured by selecting the ideally 
correct voltage, so that only the standard voltages 
nearest the ideal value are given in the table. It is 
customary to make the smaller machines suitable for 
either Y or delta connection. 

The remaining variable is the ratio oJ' lagging to 
leading kv-a. capacity. When a condenser is to be 
used solely for power-factor correction, to compensate 
for the lagging kv-a. of an industrial load, the lagging 
kv-a. capacity is of no direct interest, and so, in these 
cases, it is rightly left for the manufacturer to settle. 
As a value of the ratio not far from 0.5 gives the most 
economical design for leading power-factor operation, 
this is the value characteristic of most standard con¬ 
densers. However, when condensers are to be used for 
voltage regulation, a considerable lagging kv-a. capac¬ 
ity is useful to hold the voltage down at light loads, 
and so, purchasers frequently specify a value of unity 
for this ratio. This imposes a considerable handicap 
on the designer and requires a special machine so that 
it is desirable to find some other way to obtain the 
desired results. It is worth while to study this question 
at some length, so the effects on design of varying this 
lag/lead ratio will first be described, and then methods 
of securing the desired operating results with normal 
condensers will be considered. 

IV. Lagging Kv-a. Capacity Secured by Changes 
IN Condenser Design 

The line current of a synchronous conijenser is alivays 
equal to the difference between the voltage induced by 
its field and the impressed voltage divided by its syn¬ 
chronous reactance and corrected for saturation. 
Over-excitation of the field produces a leading current, 
and under-excitation produces a lagging current. The 
maximum possible lagging current occurs with zero 
field current, and is therefore equal to the line voltage 
divided by the synchronous reactance. While stable 
operation with a small reversed field excitation is 
possible, the trouble of providing for this reversal and 
the attendant increased likelihood of the condenser’s 
falling out of synchronism make it inadvisable. For 
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OUT purposes, therefore, the ratio of maximum lagging 
to normal leading kv-a. capacity of a synchronous con¬ 
denser may be taken equal to the reciprocal of the per 
cent synchronous reactance, or to: 

Per cent maximtm lagging kv-a. = = 100 Y, (1) 

A s 

• 

As lagging kv-a. are supplied when the field is under¬ 
excited, under this condition, the saturation of the 
magnetic circuit is slight and may be neglected. On the 
other hand, the leading kv-a. are supplied when the field 
is over-excited, a condition in which satxiration of the 
magnetic circuit is pronounced. 

If the ratio of the actual field excitation to the no- 
load air-gap excitation is represented by F, the per cent 
leading kv-a. is determined by the equation: 

Per cent leading kv-a. < 100 (F - 1) Y, (2) 



Fig. 1—Relative Leading,and Lagging Kv-a. Capacities 
OP A 7500-Kv-a., 900-Ebv. Per Min. Stncheonous Con- 

DENSER WITH VARYING AiR-GaP LeNGTHS 

Without saturation, the inequality sign becomes an 
equality sign, so that (2) reduces to (1), if F is made 
equal to zero. Adding (1) and (2), the sum of the lead- 
mg and lagging kv-a. is found to be. 

Per cent (leading -f lagging kv-a.) < 100 F Y, 

_ rated field current 
S. C. field current 

Equation (3) indicates that the sum of the leading 
and lagging kv-a. capacities of a given machine is 
nearly independent of the no-load excitation. At full 
leading kv-a., (2) becomes equal to unity, so that the 
relation between F and 7, is found to be, 

No-lcad air-gap field current 1 

Pull-load field current ~ F ^ -f- F, 

Equations (1), (2), and (3) are plotted in Pig. 1 as 
functions of F^. The dotted curves show the ideal 


conditions in the absence of saturation, while the solid 
curves show the actual conditions for a particular 
7500-kv-a., 900-rev. per. min. condenser with different 
lengths of air-gap but with constant field excitation. 
The figure clearly indicates the sacrifice in leading kv-a. 
capacity necessary to secure greater lagging kv-a. If, 
instead of merely varying the air-gap, keeping the same 
stator, the entire design is changed always to keep the 
current carrying capacity of the stator winding just 
adequate for the maximum kv-a., slightly greater out¬ 
put can be obtained. For example, at a 100 per cent 
ratio of lagging to leading kv-a., a complete redesign will 
enable 83 per cent of normal leading kv-a. to be ob¬ 
tained as compared with only 76 per cent when the air- 
gap alone is changed. The more extensive changes, 
however, make the machine more special and require 
additional developmental charges, so that they are not 
always of economic advantage. 

These results may be summarized by the statement 
that a synchronous condenser of a given size and cost 
may be designed to give any one of the four following 
combinations of leading and lagging kv-a. capacities: 


Standard.100% leading, 50% lagging 

Semi-standard. 90% leading, 65% lagging 

Semi-standard. 75% leading, 75% lagging 

Special. 83% leading, 83% lagging 


Of course, these figures are only approximate, and the 
use of the nearest standard ratings, and of available 
design parts, will give rise to considerable variations. 
Nevertheless, they show the true effects, over a standard 
line of condensers, of different specifications for F.. 

_ It is not worthwhile here to study the detail design 
differences between machines with various values of 
Fj, but it is desirable to clearly realize the reasons for 
the reduction of rating that accompanies an increase 
in it. If a standard condenser is to be given an in¬ 
creased lagging capacity, without increase in size or 
cost, its air-gap must be lengthened. This entails a 
corresponding reduction in winding space on either 
rotor or stator and increases the field leakage, though it 
s ightly decreases the armature leakage reactance and 
the pole-face losses. On the other hand, it is not 
practical to secure an increased leading kv-a. rating by 
reducing the lagging capacity below about 50 per cent 
because the air-gap excitation is already small compared 
with the total, and even a large reduction in the air- 
gap length will only make a slight gain. Further, when 
the gap is very small, excessive increases in armature 
reactance and in pole-face losses occur. 

These facts have long been appreciated by designers,® 
but It IS believed that they are not generally understood 
and that they deserve greater emphasis than they have 
heretofore received. 

So far, we have merely shown that there is a definite 
decrease m kv-a. rating of a given machine if Y. is 
increased. There is also a distinct handicap in losses 
3. Reference Nos. 6, 9. 
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in leading kv-a* operation imposed by a wide departure 
from the normal value of Y^. In Fig. 2, for example, 
there are shown the per cent losses of the same 7500- 
kv-a., 900-rev. per.min., synchronous condenser used in 
making Fig. 1. The curves show the expected full¬ 
load losses with different air-gaps, but the same stator, 
for both lagging and leading operation, as percentages 
of the kv-a. under each condition. These values of 
kv-a. are shown by the solid curves of Fig. 1. Re¬ 
designing the entire machine to obtain the best possible 
design for each length of air-gap does not materially 
reduce the losses, as shown by the points plotted at 
100 per cent Y^, 

We, therefore, conclude that it is desirable to keep 
the value of between 0.5 and 0.6 for a standard line 
of^ synchronous condensers. Wide departures from 
this range increase both costs and losses and so cannot 
be considered standard, and keeping closely to it will 
greatly facilitate standardization and will tend to 
further reduce costs and improve performance. 



Pig. 2—Relative Full-Load Losses op a 7500-Kv-a., 900- 
Rev. Per Min. Synchronous Condenser with Varying 
Air-Gap Lengths 

The desirability of this fixation of the value of y„ 
from the cost and efficiency viewpoints being estab¬ 
lished, it remains to consider it from the operating 
viewpoint. ■ 

V. Other Methods op Securing Lagging Kv-a. 
Capacity 

There are four principal methods of securing lagging 
kv-a. capacity without departing from normal con¬ 
denser designs: 

1. By reconnection of the condenser windings, 

2. By raising the condenser voltage by means of 
transformer taps, 

3. By use ef reactors, and 

4. By reduction of the system voltage. 

The simplest general method of reconnection is to 
divide, each phase in halves and connect unlike halves 
in series for lagging power-factor operation. On three 


phase, this is equivalent to increasing the voltage in 
the ratio of 2/V 3, and so it raises the lagging capacity 
to 4/3 of its normal value. However, unless rather 
complicated internal connections are m^de, the scheme 
considerably increases the short-circuit core losses.^ In 
special cases, it is possible to change the number of 
circuits, and it is always possible to bring out taps 
from the winding in such a way that some of the arma¬ 
ture coils can be cut out, with similar effects. These 
schemes however, all involve rather expensive switching 
arrangements, and they are not conveniently adaptable 
to automatic operation; also, they all result in increased 
losses per kv-a., so that from this point of view they 
are not attractive. Some of the methods are de.sir- 
able for use in special cases, such as when a single 
machine is to be operated at different times on circuits 
of different frequencies, but they cannot be recom¬ 
mended for standard practise. At best, it is not practic¬ 
able to double the lagging kv-a. capacity of a condenser 
by such means, so that they cannot completely solve 
the problem. 

The recent developments in tap changing trans¬ 
formers® at first sight give promise of a solution by 
enabling the voltage to be varied at will over a wide 
range, without opening the circuit. However, on 
closer scrutiny, this possibility too is seen to be chimeri¬ 
cal. In the first place, the tap changing apparatus is 
quite expensive, and the cost of the condenser is con¬ 
siderably increased by the necessity for insulating it 
for the highest voltage used. These extra costs alone 
are about the same as the extra co,st of making the 
original condenser good for full-lagging capacity, and, 
in the second place, the losses in lagging power-factor 
operation are considerably increased by this arrange¬ 
ment as compared with the latter scheme. 

In Pig. 3 there are shown curves of leading and 
lagging kv-a. capacity and per cent losses as functions 
of the impressed voltage, for the same 7500-kv-a., 900- 
rev. per. min., 11,000-volt condenser used in the previous 
figures. A voltage of about 130 per cent is required to 
give 90 per cent of rated kv-a. in lagging operation, at 
which point the losses are 2.2 per cent as compared 
with only 1.6 per cent for the oversized condenser built 
with a large enough air-gap to give the same lagging 
capacity (Pig. 2 at F, = 1.56). The curves show that 
no appreciable increase in leading kv-a. capacity can be 
secured by reducing the voltage, so that there is no 
incidental gain from this source to offset the disadvan¬ 
tages in lagging operation. We conclude, therefore, 
that the voltage regulation scheme is not of value for our 
purpose. 

There remains the scheme of supplementing the de- 
ficient lagg ing kv-a. capacity of the standard *syn- 

4. Reference No. 6 and Q. Graham, M. M. F. Wave of Poly¬ 
phase Windings, Journal A. I. E. E., February 1927, p. 118. 

5. A. Palme, A^pplication and Design of Doad Jtatio-ContToZ 
Equipment, presented at the Regional Meeting of District No. I 
of the A. I. E. E., Pittsfield, Mass., May 25-28.1927r 
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chronous condenser by the addition of parallel-con¬ 
nected reactors. As high-voltage air core reactors can 
now be built at costs per kv-a. which are about half those 
of synchronousicondensers and with total losses of only 
about 1 per-cent, this idea looks promising. The ob¬ 
vious objection to it is that it requires additional ap¬ 
paratus with suitable control and extra floor space. 



Fig. 3—Relative Chaeacteristics op a 7500-Kv«a., 900- 
Rev. Per Min. Synchronous Condenser in Variable 
Voltage Operation 


reactors alone when a transmission line is first built, 
later to add standard condensers, and finally to take the 
reactors away altogether for use at some other place, 
or for sale. 

One of the chief reasons for specifying condensers 
with large lagging capacities seems to be the desire to 
make ample provision for the lagging kv-a. requirements 
in case these are greater than estimated. In such cases, 
it is often found that the extra lagging capacity is not 
actually needed. If, therefore, it is realized that addi¬ 
tional lagging kv-a. can be secured at any later time on 
an economical basis by adding reactors, it will be pos¬ 
sible to purchase initially condensers that have a lagging 
kv-a. capacity only equal to the estimated requirements, 
for which standard machines are usually adequate. 

From the point of view of power losses, too, the 
reactor scheme may be attractive. Fig. 4 shows the 
total losses in per cent of kv-a. output for the combina¬ 
tion of the standard 7500-kv-a. condenser used in the 
previous figures with sufficient air-core reactors to give 
a total of 100 per cent lagging capacity; together with a 
similar curve for a larger condenser built with a suf¬ 
ficient air-gap to give it 7500 kv-a. capacity on both 
leading and lagging operation. At light lagging loads 
the smaller condenser is slightly more efficient, while if 
the condenser is shut down and the reactors alone are 
used at light loads, a large saving in losses results. At 
medium loads the larger condenser has a little lower 


Furthermore, unless the reactors are to be thrown on 
the line all in one unit, expensive sectionalizing switches 
are required. Thus, the complete equipment is more 
expensive than a single oversized condenser designed 
for full lagging capacity. 

The comparison of kv-a. ratings obtainable for the 
same cost, given in part IV, show that a standard con¬ 
denser has 4/3 the leading kv-a. and half the lagging 
kv-a. ratings of an equivalent special condenser with 
100 per cent lagging capacity. Taking the cost per 
leading kv-a. of the standard condenser as 1, and that of 
a reactor as the total cost of the standard condenser 
plus sufficient reactors to give full lagging capacity is 
1.25, while the cost of the special condenser is 1.33. 
These figures are rough, and they will be changed 
considerably by the addition of the extra equipment 
necessary, but they show that the costs of the two 
schemes are not widely different. 

In the long run, however, the capital cost of the re¬ 
actor scheme may prove to be the lower, for lagging 
kv-a. are principally required when a system is lightly 
loaded, in ^ order to keep down the no-load voltage. 
Over a period of time, as the system load increases, the 
times of light load become shorter, and the minimum 
load becomes greater, so that less lagging kv-a. are 
required, and the demand comes to be for leading kv-a. 
^pacity to hold the voltage up during overloads! 
Hence in -some cases, it should be economical to install 
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losses, but at full lagging kv-a. the combined unit gives 
better results. The variations are sufficiently small, 
however, to make the balance depend upon the operat¬ 
ing schedules. 

All these methods of securing extra lagging capacity 
involve extra, cost and losses, so that it is desirable to 
avoid the difficulties by_ merely reducing the system 
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voltage. This reduces the leading kv-a. supplied by the 
transmission line capacity, and increases the lagging 
kv-a. due to the line reactance, thus greatly decreasing 
the lagging requirements. The voltage reduction may 
be made temporarily during a time of light load. In 
general, a system design that gives permanently large 
lagging kv-a. requirements is not the most economical. 

' VI. Methods op Starting Synchronous 
Condensers 

It is standard practise to provide synchronous con¬ 
densers with amortisseur windings and to start them 
from a low-voltage transformer tap or from an auto¬ 
transformer. This method of starting is readily adapt¬ 
able to automatic operation, and the equipment re¬ 
quired costs less than a starting motor with its control 
and the necessary synchronizing apparatus. Unless a 
source of low voltage for the starting motor is already 
available, an extra transformer must be provided for it, 
and in this case the cost is very much greater; also, 
automatic operation with a starting motor is more 
difficult. The only apparent advantage of a starting 
motor is the possibility of securing a lower reactive com¬ 
ponent of the initial starting current by its means. 

As the starting kv-a. required by a standard con¬ 
denser is only about 30 per cent of normal, and this can be 
reduced to about 20 per cent by adding oil pressure 
starting equipment, it does not seem that the use of a 
starting motor is ever necessary on this account. How¬ 
ever, in rare cases it may be desirable occasionally to 
use a condenser for line charging or for testing a trans¬ 
mission line, and a starting motor will then be necessary. 
If a condenser is to he operated on unbalanced voltages 
or under other conditions where a very low-resistance 
amortisseur winding is needed, the condenser's starting 
characteristics will be poor and a starting motor will 
be desirable. 

In order to keep down the induced field voltage, it is 
customary to short circuit the field through a resistor 
during the starting period. The condenser will then 
come up to full speed on the tap voltage, and field is 
applied before it is thrown over to full voltage. When 
the change to full voltage is made, the field current being 
kept constant, the kv-a. drawn from the line will change 
suddenly by an amount depending on the value of field 
current used. Let T represent the ratio of tap to line 
voltage, F, the ratio of lagging to leading kv-a. capacity, 
and E the ratio of the field current during synchronizing 
to the no-load field current. Then the leading kv-a., 
drawn from the line on the tap, are represented by: 
T(E- T)Y, 

and the leading kv-a. on full voltage are; 

(E - 1) F. 

For minimufh shock to the system, these two must be 
equal, whence we find the best value of field current to 
use on synchronizing is: 

E = T 1 (5) 

which gives leading kv-a. equal to T F 


As a standard condenser usually has a no-load field 
current equal to about one-third of its full-load field 
current, and as the tap voltage used for starting is 
usually not over 30 per cent, equation (5^ shows that the 
best value of field current for synchronizing is a little 
less than 40 per cent of its rated value. 

In practise it is convenient for the operator to deter¬ 
mine the best value of field current by taking two V 
curves on the condenser, one at full voltage and one on 
the starting tap, reading the current input on the line 
side of the compensator. Then, as indicated in Fig. 5, it 
is a simple matter to prolong the leading branches of the 
two V curves until they intersect, and this will give the 
desired field current. The magnetizing kv-a. of the 
compensator are usually large enough to make the de¬ 
termination by readings on the low side of the com¬ 
pensator considerably in error, as indicated by the 
dotted line in Pig. 5. 



Fig. 5—Voltage Curves op a 7500-Kv-a. Synchronous 
Condenser 

Showing method of determining best held current for synciironizing 

Previous articles dealing with this question have 
sometimes recommended the field current value corre¬ 
sponding to the same armature current on the leading 
branch of the low-voltage V curve and on the lagging 
branch of the full-voltage curve. In this ease, the 
change from leading to lagging kv-a. will give an ap¬ 
preciable shock to the system, as the system excitation 
must change immediately in the opposite direction. 
As there is practically no torque exerted by the con¬ 
denser, the phase position of the pole with respect to the 
armature current is nearly the same for all values of 
excitation, and, therefore, whatever value of field cur¬ 
rent is used, there should be very little shock to the 
condenser itself. 

Since the transition from the tap to full voltage can 
be made without requiring any appreciable change in 
the phase position of the rotor or in the total kv-a. 
drawn from the line, it is not of great importance 
whether the circuit is momentarily opened during the 
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transfer or not. If the circuit is held open for an un¬ 
necessarily long time, amounting to a second or more, 
the rotor will fall back in phase and a mechanical shock 
will be experienced on reclosing. 

Instead of first closing the field through a resistor and 
later opening the resistor circuit and appljdng field 
voltage, it is often convenient to simply close the field 
through the direct connected exciter at the beginning, 
and allow the machine to synchronize itself on the tap 
voltage. In this case, the exciter must build up so 
slowly that the direct component of the field current 
does not become important until the condenser is at 
speed. If the exciter builds up too rapidly, the machine 
will not come up to full speed. The remedies in such 
a ease are either to cut in more resistance in the exciter 
field circuit, or to use a higher tap voltage for starting. 

VII. Stability op Synchronous Condensers 

There are two aspects of the stability question as it 
relates to synchronous condensers, the first dealing 
with the stabilizing effect of a condenser on the system 
voltage, and the second dealing with the ability of the 


purpose, as the current falls with the voltage, and thus 
the voltage rise it produces falls also, increasing the 
instability. An induction voltage regulator can be 
used, but its effect is secured by the action of its control 
mechanism, and so is not immediate. On the other hand, 
a s5nichronous condenser fulfils the desired conditions, 
as it gives an increased leading current when the voltage 
falls, and vice versa. The action in this case is immedi¬ 
ate, as the field excitation is always equal to the sum of 
the values required to produce the voltage and the arma¬ 
ture current, and any decrease in one results in an 
equivalent increase in the other. This property of the 
synchronous condenser is of the greatest importance in 
problems of system stability. 

By automatic voltage regulator control of the con¬ 
denser field current, a delayed action of the same kind, 
that further increases the leading current when the 
voltage falls, can be secured, and, by using a quick- 
response excitation system with a proper voltage 
regulator, the time delay in securing the additional 
effect can be made very short. Or, by de.signing the 
condenser with a strongly saturated magnetic circuit 
at normal voltage, a large amount of field excitation 
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Fig. 6 Powee Losses op Synchkonoits Condensers 
C orresponding to usual manufactures guarantees 

condenser to stay in synchronism during system dis¬ 
turbances. These will be considered in turn. 

A dead system load, made up of lamps, resistors, 
reactors and so forth, is characterized by a constant 
ratio between its voltage and current. If the voltage 
nses or falls, the current does likewise in an equal 
ratio, without change of .power factor. A live load, 
made up of synchronous and induction motors, is 
characterized by a constant kilowatt demand, indepen¬ 
dent of voltage, so that in this case the power com- 
ponent of current rises if the voltagefalls, and vice versa. 

ith a dead load, therefore, a fall in voltage results in a 
decrease in line drop, while with a live load a fall in 
gi^es an increased line drop. The former is 

aeffc “"“ssary to counter- 

S ^ “Mil's equipment that 

voIlSl fell? 1 ''■'“ever the 

ge falls. A static condenser is of no use for this 


will oe reieasea py a tail in voltage, and made available 
for the production of additional leading armature cur¬ 
rent. As Fig. 3 indicates, a normal condenser gives a 
slight increase in total leading kv-a. as the voltage falls, 
while a saturated machine gives a large increase. Thus, 
by the use of a saturated design the armature current 
may be made to instantaneously increase much more 
rapidly than the voltage decreases, even with a fixed 
field current. It is probable that these two ideas of a 
quick response excitation system and a saturated 
magnetic circuit will prove to be very useful in solving 
the future stability problems of large systems. 

A standard synchronous condenser with about 50 
per cent lagging kv-a. capacity has a pull-out torque 
of about 175 per cent of its rated kv-a., with full excita¬ 
tion. At no-load, the pull-out torque is reduced to 
about 75 per cent, and even with zero field current, 
corresponding to full lagging kv-a., it still has a pull-out 
torque of about 20 per cent of its rating. A condenser 
designed for 100 per cent lagging capacity has corre- 
• spending pull-out torque values of about 225,125, and 
30 per cent. A standard condenser of 5000 kv-m, or 
above, also has a value of W equal to: 

- (6 to 8) (Itv-a.) ( , e y.pr„in : )ll>-ft.squared 

(g) 

The familiar equation for the torque required to 
produce angular acceleration in a rotating mass can 
now be applied to determine what rate of change of 
frequency can occur without the condehiser falling out 
of synchronism. This equation is: 


W R^ d w 


torque, 
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where the moment of inertia in pound-feet-seconds 
squared is: 

W m _ / _T_ \ / 1000 

g \32.2/ ^ \ rev. per. min./’ 

approximately, (8) 

the angular acceleration in radians per see. squared is: 



/ 2 TT \ • ^ 


and the torque in foot-pounds is: 


Torque = (0.2 to 1.75) 


7040 (kv-a.) 
rev. per. min. 


( 9 ) 


( 10 ) 


Substituting these expressions in (7), we find the 
allowable rate of change of frequency for a standard 
condenser to be: 


df 

fdt 


= 0.06 for zero field excitation 


= 0.23 for no-load excitation 
= 0.55 for full-load excitation (11) 

This means that the frequency could be changed 55 
per cent per sec. without causing a standard condenser 
operating at rated field excitation to fall out of step, 
provided the voltages at its terminals were held absolutely 
constant and balanced. In practise, a ss'^stem distur¬ 
bance usually both lowers and unbalances the voltage, 
so the actually allowable rate of frequency change is 
much less. 

The torque developed varies as the square of the 
voltage with no field excitation (full lagging operation), 
and just a little faster than the first power of the 
voltage at normal excitation (full leading operation). 
If one line terminal is opened, the condenser operates 
single-phase, and has a pull-out torque about 70 per 
cent of its value at the same voltage three-phase. If, 
however, the voltage between two terminals falls very 
far, corresponding to a short circuit between lines, the 
short-circuited phase acts as a generator feeding power 
to the fault, and the pull-out torque is reduced still more. 
Also, the existence of reactance in the lines and trans¬ 
formers may greatly reduce the pull-out torque. 
On the whole, therefore, taking into account these 
factors and remembering that the maximum torque of 
a synchronous machine is not fully available, due to the 
hunting that always occurs on disturbances, it is prob¬ 
able that not more than 10 per cent of the rate of fre¬ 
quency change given by (11) is permissible. 

Our conclusjpn is that a condenser operating at rated 
field current will stay in step during system distur¬ 
bances if the frequency does not change more rapidly 
than 6 per cent per sec.; and at zero field current it will 
stay in step during frequency changes up to }4. per cent 


per see. If it falls out of step when the field excitation 
is very small, the condenser vfill behave like an induc¬ 
tion motor and will come right back into step after 
the disturbance is over, while at large excitations, it will 
come to rest and must be restarted; hence, the lessened 
stability of a condenser at reduced excitati^jns is not of 
particular importance. On the basis of these figmes, it 
seems that standard condensers have ample synchroniz¬ 
ing power for ordinary applications and that no weight 
need be attached to this factor in writing condenser 
specifications. 

VIII. Recent Improvements in Condenser Design 

Designers are always striving to make more efficient, 
cooler, and more reliable machines without increasing 
the cost, and the results of their efforts should be re¬ 
corded at intervals. There are several recent improve¬ 
ments in condenser design that seem worth presentation 
here. 

The design of amortisseur windings, especially the end 
rings, has always presented a serious problem on large 



Fig. 7 —Rotor op 7500-Kv-a., 900-Rev. Per Min. 
Synchronous Condenser 
S howing open araortLsseur winding and flnned Held coils 


high-speed machines, as the support of the projecting 
bars and rings has proved mechanically difficult. 
Furthermore, the presence .of a complete end ring has 
been very inconvenient in taking down and reas¬ 
sembling the poles. By simply omitting any end-ring 
connection between poles, the amortisseui* winding bars 
can be shortened, and the ring segment placed close to 
the pole piece punchings. The expansion of the bars due 
to heating during starting is taken care of by leaving a 
small axial clearance between the rings and the pole 
pieces. This gives a very happy solution to the 
problem, as it avoids all mechanical difficulties and 
dangers from overheating of the exposed bars, ’and 
greatly facilitates assembly. Most advances in the 
art bring complications in their train, and it is therefore 
extremely pleasant to be able to record one that simplifies 
the design instead. Fig. 7 illustrates this construction. 
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Fig. 7 shows the rotor of the same 7500 kv-a., 900 
rev. per. min. synchronous condenser referred to in the 
previous discussions, on which this simplified amor- 
tisseur winding construction was used. The deterrent 
to the use of| this scheme heretofore has been the 
thought that it would give unsatisfactory starting char¬ 
acteristics. The machine shown, and many others 
of different sizes, have been built in this way, however, 
without any important difficulties from this source 
being experienced. 

Another recent improvement in rotor design consists 
of the addition of fins to the ends of the field winding, as 
illustrated in Fig. 7, These fins are made by simply 
projecting every second or third turn of the field coil 
during winding. They give an increased area for 
cooling on the ends, where it is most effective, and so 
reduce the field temperature. 

In the design of the stator, improvements have taken 
the form of simpler and stronger mechanical construc¬ 
tion by the use of steel plates welded together instead 
of castings, and in improved arrangements for ventila¬ 
tion. Fig. 8 shows a 10-pole, 20,000-kv-a., 720-rev. per. 
min., 11,000-volt, synchronous condenser recently built. 



Fig. S— 20,000-Kv-a., 720-Rev. Per Min., 11,000-Volt 
Synchronocs Condenser 
S howing steel plate frame 

UiThe welded frame is much lighter than an equivalent 
casting, and is more easily modified to meet special 
requirements. 

A strong tendency to the use of closed systems of 
ventilation for large rotating machines, including con¬ 
densers, has been recently observed. The addition of 
the necessary enclosing features and water coolers adds 
about 10 per cent to the first cost of the condenser itself, 
but it reduces noise to a very small amount, and it is 
found to give Inuch longer insulation life. The number 
of cubic feet of ventilating air passing through an open 
machine is so great that astonishing amounts of dirt can 
collect on the windings in a short time. For every 
kilowatt of loss, a machine requires about 100 cu. ft. 
of cooling air per min., or, on the basis of 8000 hrs. of 
operation annually, about 50,000,000 cu. ft. each year. 

The air found in ordinary buildings usually contains 
between 0. 02 and 0.2 lb. of dust per 1,000,000 cu. ft.,® 

6. ^ Margaret Ingels, “How Dusty is Air,” Jl. Am. Soc. of 
Healing and Ventilaling- -Engineers, Vol. 31, pp. 415-418, Aug., 


and we may take 0.03 as representing reasonably good 
conditions. If 10 per cent of the dust in the ventilating 
air is deposited as it passes through the machine, then 
0.15 lb. are deposited annually for each kilowatt of 
loss. Most large condensers have sufficient cooling 
air to provide for losses equal to 3 per cent of the rating, 
so that this means about 43^ lb. dirt per 1000 kv-a. of 
rating. On a 50,000-kv-a. condenser, this gives a 
total of over 200 lb. of dirt deposited annually. 

The presence of dirt on the windings and in the air 
ducts increases, of course, both the temperature rise and 
the fire risk, so that the use of a closed system of venti¬ 
lation prevents deterioration of the, insulation and 
provides valuable insurance. These advantages suffi¬ 
ciently explain why the 50,000-kv-a. condensers re¬ 
cently built have been provided with closed system 
ventilation and water coolers. There is no doubt that 
an increasing percentage of large machines will be built 
in this way in the future. 

Last, but not least, steady reductions in the losses 
of synchronous condensers have been going on. In 
Fig. 6, the usually guaranteed losses of standard con¬ 
densers of voltages and speeds as given in Table I are 
shown in comparison with those existing four years ago. 
Of course, considerable variations from the curve values 
occur due to the special conditions in each case; never¬ 
theless, the curve can be relied upon for preliminary 
calculations of the cost of condenser losses in projected 
installations. 

These reduced losses have been obtained by using 
better proportions in design, so that there is a good 
balance between the several items of loss, by using 
better grades of steel, and by employing effective wind¬ 
ing transpositions to avoid eddy-current losses. As 
these features result in more expensive machines than 
necessary from an operating viewpoint alone, it is 
important that specifications for individual machines 
give the value that is to be assigned to savings in losses. 

IX. Asynchronous Condensers 

It is possible to secure a very flexible and stable 
machine that will give a wide range of leading or lagging 
Icy-a. by exciting a slipring induction machine from a 
direct connected a-e. exciter. Such a machine will 
operate at a very small slip that varies with the losses, 
the sum of the speed and excitation frequencies beings 
always equal to the line frequency. Hence, it has 
extremely good stability and will not fall out of step 
on system disturbances. With excitation in one direc¬ 
tion, it gives leading kv-a., and with reversed excita¬ 
tion it gives lagging kv-a., the limits in both directions 
being set by exciter capacity and heating. 

While this type of machine has found fairly extensive 
use abroad, it does not seem desirable 'for use in the 
United States, for, the rotor winding must be distrib¬ 
uted in many slots, thus greatly reducing its current 
carrying capacity, and so the size and cost for leading 
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power “factor operation are much in excess of those of a 
corresponding synchronous condenser. Also, in order 
to partially overcome this handicap, it must have a 
small air-gap, and a large number of stator slots, which 
increase both losses and cost. 

Its two advantages of extra stability and extra lagging 
kv-a. capacity are not important here. As pointed out 
in section VII, the usual standard condensers appear 
to ,have ample stability for ordinary applications. 
This can be attributed to the short time settings of the 
protective relays generally used in this country, which 
cut off faults before other machines are noticeably 
affected. Without protective relays, or with time set¬ 
tings of five sec. or more, the stability of synchronous 
condensers may become a limiting feature. As indi¬ 
cated above, the costs of synchronous machines with 
lagging capacities up to 100 per cent of the rating are 
much less than those of equivalent asynchronous 
machines. 

Finally, the important advantage of synchronous 
condensers in stabilizing the voltage, discussed in 
section VII, is lost with the simplest form of as:^mchro- 
nous condenser, which has its a-c. exciter fed from a 
transformer connected to the main lines. For, in such 
a machine, the exciting current decreases proportionally 
to the line voltage, and so the leading current decreases 
also, making the apparatus equivalent to a static 
condenser only. This defect can be overcome by pro¬ 
viding an auxiliary motor-driven synchronous generator 
to feed the exciter, at some extra expense, when the 
machine becomes equivalent to an unsaturated syn¬ 
chronous condenser. 

X. Conclusions 

From this discussion, several fairly definite conclu¬ 
sions can be drawn. These may be listed as follows: 

1. The most economical speeds and voltages for 
synchronous condensers are approximately those listed 
in Table I. If quiet operation is important, it should be 
secured by enclosing features rather than by resorting 
to lower speeds. 

2. Standard synchronous condensers have ratios of 
lagging to leading kv-a. capacity of approximately 0.5. 
To require a ratio of unity means an increase in size of 
about 25 per cent above standard, together with a slight 
sacrifice in efficiency. 

3. To obtain greater lagging kv-a. capacity recon¬ 
nection, or variable voltage operation of synchronous 
condensers is not generally desirable, but may be justi¬ 
fied in special cases. 

4. The use of reactors to supplement the lagging 
kv-a. capacity of standard synchronous condensers 
offers many advantages, and may be generally prefer¬ 
able to the use of special condensers with large lagging 
capacities. ^ 

5. The standard method of starting synchronous 
condensers as induction machines on reduced voltage 
is preferable to the use of a starting motor. If espe¬ 


cially low starting kv-a. are desired, oil pressure starting 
equipment should be provided. 

6. The least disturbance on synchronizing will take 
place when the field current at changeover from the tap 
to full voltage is made equal to (T + 1) times the no- 
load field current, or roughly, 40 per cent of the rated 
field current of a standard condenser. ^ 

7. By the use of a saturated magnetic circuit or a 
quick response excitation system, the already great 
voltage stabilizing influence of a synchronous condenser 
can be considerably increased. 

8. Present standard condensers have adequate 
synchronizing power, and should stay in step on system 
disturbances in which the frequency does not change 
faster than 5 per cent per sec. at rated excitation, or one- 
half per cent per sec, at zero excitation. 

9. The use of asynchronous condensers presents no 
important advantages over the usual synchronous 
condensers, and is accompanied by a sacrifice in cost and 
losses. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation of the 
assistance given him by Messrs. L. W. Riggs and O. A. 
Gustafson in the preparation of this paper. 
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Discussion 

R. H. Parks Usually, synohronous couden^rs are purohased 
for power factor correction and voltage regulation. It is some¬ 
times desirable, however, to purchase additional condenser 
capacity in order to secure greater stability either in steady opera¬ 
tion, or during transient periods of instability, such as are 
occasioned by short circuits and sudden load changes. 

The ability of a condenser to improve stability under steady 
conditions depends upon the values of fits synchronous and tran¬ 
sient reactances, although the relative importance of those two 
has not yet been convincingly established. It also depends upon 
the type of voltage regulator employed and on the speed of re¬ 
sponse of its exciter. 

On the other hand, the ability of a condenser to improve 
stability during system transients occasioned by short circuits 
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is determined largely by the amount of leading current which the 
condenser can supply to the system, and thus by the transient 
reactance and the speed with which the excitation system can 
vary the condenser field voltage over a wide range. If in¬ 
sufficient range of exciter voltage is available, the advantage 
derived by effecting the available voltage change quickly will 
be slight. 

Thus, where'^stability considerations are important, it may be 
desirable to provide an exciter of considerably greater voltage 
range than for normal application. Also, it may be desirable 
to use special condensers designed for low transient reactance, 
I should like to ask Mr. Alger, therefore, which is economically 
more desirable, to secure low transient reactance by a special 
design of condenser, or by using a standard condenser of larger 
size. 

M, W. Smith: Mr, Alger has brought out some interesting 
and practical considerations in the design and operation of 
synchronous condensers. A timely plea has also been made for 
standardization of requirements and characteristics which affect 
design proportions. Standardization is, of com'se, desirable in 
aU classes of apparatus, but for obvious reasons, synchronous 
condensers probably offer more possibilities in this respect than 
any other large rotating apparatus. Considerable movement in 
this direction can be made without impairing the quality of 
the apparatus, and Tvhich will result in benefit.s to both the 
operating companies and tlie manufacturers. 

Past experience has usually shown that the variable having 
most effect on synchronous-condenser design proportions, is the 
ratio of lagging to leading kv-a. capacity. Mr. Alger has pro¬ 
posed several methods for obtaining increased lagging kv-a. 
capacity from machines of standard proportions. All of these 


methods may be applied in special cases, but the use of suitable 
reactors is about the only method proposed that can be offered 
as a general application. It seems doubtful if even this method 
can be applied economically in most cases. It has been noted 
that where large percentages of lagging kv-a. capacity are 
specified, machines of special and al[)normal proportions have 
usually been supplied after aU conditions were considered. This 
results in units which are comparatively expensive and inefficient. 
Every effort should, therefore, be made to keep the requirement 
for lagging capacity down as close to 50 per cent of the leading 
kv-a. capacity as possible. This consideration should lie kept 
in mind in the operation and layout of power system as far as 
economic considerations will permit. 

P. L. Al^er; Answering Mr. Park’s inquiry, I believe that 
the most economical way to secure abnormally low transient 
reactance in a synchronous condenser is to use an oversized 
machine with a standard field, but a special armature. The 
per cent reactance is nearly the same for all standard machines, 
so that by merely using the next larger standard rating, a pro¬ 
portional decrease in reactance is secured. However, this 
larger machine will have more armature copper and larger slots, 
than are necessary for the new rating, and so a further reduction 
in the per cent transient reactance can be secured by using a 
special armature winding with shallower slots. The saving in 
cost of copper and insulation here will more than offset the cost 
of the special features. By these means, the transient reactance 
can be reduced about 10 per cent faster than the corrosi)onding 
standard rating is increased. By using field poles, shorter and 
narrower than standard, additional gains could be made, 
but at greater expense, and with a greater loss of effici¬ 
ency. 



Oscillograph Recording Apparatus 

For Transmission Line Studies 

BY JOSEPH W. LEGG^ 
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Synopsis. Pari I is an introduction, showing the need for various auxiliary apparatus, such as daylight-loading film holders, 
reliable records of power disturbances in transmission lines, 6-volt motor, potential circuit control, etc., is also described, together 
and showing that the incandc scent-lamp oscillograph is the only with different connections for the same. 

practicable recorder of such chance disturbances. Part III describes the Multi-Element Oscillograph, which gives 

Part II describes the Power Osiso which is a very compact and from S to 9 simultaneous records on one film, also the various 
highly efficient oscillograph, hairing an instantaneous woMnieter, auxiliary apparatus and the possible combinations thereof. A 
a permanent-magnet galvanometer, and a relay arrangement with detailed description is given of the automatic operation equipment 
control for automatic operation on chance disturbances. The and its action in recording chance disturbances. 


Part I. Introduction 

N this day of complex power circuits it is very desir¬ 
able to have reliable records of system behavior 
during disturbances. A most satisfactory recorder 
of such disturbances is an oscillograph using an in¬ 
candescent lamp, because such an instrument can be 
easily arranged to function automatically and to give 
sufficiently high-speed records. 

Automatic operation of standard oscillographs on 
chance disturbances^ has been advocated for nearly a 
decade, but has not been utilized by operating engineers 
until recently. The present stage of development of 
such apparatus has advanced to such an extent that 
it is even possible to obtain records within the first 
half cycle of power flow following a lightning stroke or 
other chance disturbances. Thus this apparatus is 
much quicker in action than is absolutely necessary 
for stability studies and will even show the rupturing 
characteristics of lightning arresters and high-speed 
circuit breakers. 

It was hoped that graphic-chart instruments could 
be made fast enough to catch the surges in power which 
affect the stability of a system. However when 
charts were compared with oscillograms, taken simul¬ 
taneously, it was seen that the highest-speed graphic 
instruments are hopelessly slow in following rapid 
fluctuations in power. An instantaneous oscillographic 
wattmeter was calculated some time ago, but its com¬ 
plete development was delayed because of the hope 
that a practicable graphic instrument could be made 
fast enough for stability investigations. When it was 
found that a reconstructed high-speed graphic instru¬ 
ment, with over fifty times normal input, would not 
tell as complete a story as the oscillographic wattmeter, 
then it was conceded that the oscillograph is the only 
practicable instrument for recording ■ power distur¬ 
bances. Furthermore, the reconstructed high-speed 

1. Westinghoiise Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgi, Pa. 

2. See Traks. A. I. E. E. Vol. XLII, 1923, p. 385 section on 
Automatic Operation, in article entitled Expansion of OseU- 
lography by the Portable InsLrumenl, by tbe author. 

Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Del Monte, Calif., Sept. 13-16,19S7. 


graphic required an elaborate installation of extra 
potential and current transformers, besides multi¬ 
contact relays to cut out the instrument before it could 
be destroyed by fifty-times normal input. On the 
other hand, the oscillographic wattmeter takes less 
energy than standard graphic instruments. 

This paper is to describe improved forms of oscillo¬ 
graphs applicable to power circuit analysis, and to 
indicate the types of elements new or old, required 
for recording the electrical quantities involved, and 
their proper arrangement in the various circuits. 
The outfits discussed are in two different forms. The 
smaller outfit is known as the Power Osiso and gives 
one or two simultaneous records, of instantaneous 
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Pig. 1—Complete Multi-Element Ohoillooraph with 
Driving-Motor Attached to Film Holder, Viewing Mirrors 
Resting at One Side 

power or potential or current, on one film 3^ in. wide. 
The larger outfit is known as the Multi-Element 
Oscillograph, see Fig. 1, and gives from three to nine 
simultaneous records on one film 7 in.* wide. Each 
outfit may be equipped with instantaneous wattmeter 
elements and with a suitable relay arrangement for 
automatic operation on chance disturbances. 

Part II. The Power Osiso 
There are several forms of the Osiso,'' but only the 
newest form, developed especially for power investiga¬ 
tions, will be described in detail in this paper. Each 
Osiso is a very portable and highly efficient oscillograph 

3. See The Electric Journal for December 1924 and July 1927. 
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which gives more clean cut photographic records with 
a two-watt lamp than we have been able to obtain 
with any other oscillograph even though the latter uses 
a direct-current arc lamp. The Osiso is 634 in. wide, 
9 in. high, and| 10 in. long, including all parts except 
the photographic film holder and its driving motor. 
Fig. 2 shows the original form of the Osiso with a day- 
light-loading film holder and a six-volt shunt motor 
attached. The micarta case contains the incandescent 



Fig. 2—-Standard OSISO with DAVLioHT-Lo.iDiNG Film 
Holder and Driving AIotor x4.ttached 

lamp illuminant; resistors for the potential circuits, 
up to 250 volts; one or two galvanometer elements; 
complete optical system; and convenient binding 
posts for all connections. There are side openings 
which can be fitted with detachable panels equipped 
according to the particular application desired. 

The Power Osiso is a special development in this line 
for power-circuit investigations. Fig. 3 shows a cross 
sectional view of the Power Osiso equipped with one 
instantaneous wattmeter and one permanent-magnet 
galvanometer, for recording either potential or current 
waves. The Osiso lamp was especially developed for 
this extremely portable oscillograph. The lamp has 
an incandescent filament, a special bulb, and a double¬ 
contact vase for candelabra bayonet sockets. The 
filament is kept straight by a spring support. Two 
capacities are furnished, one for approximately one- 
half ampere, and the other for approximately two am¬ 
peres, both at 4 volts. 

The one-half ampere lamp has the characteristic of 
lighting quickly when connected across a constant 
potential supply with no series resistance, and going 
out quickly when disconnected from the supply. This 
makes it possible to take a single photographic exposure, 
on a fast rotating film, by exciting the lamp for one 
revolution of the film drum. This lamp gives sufficient 
light, on short-time abnormal voltages, to take fairly 
high-speed oscillograms (10 in. in 0.05 second). 

The two-ampere lamp gives splendid illumination 
for viewing audio-frequency waves, so that several 
people may see the waves at the same time. Moderate- 
speed oscillograms may be taken for quite a period of 
time, with normal, or slightly abnormal, voltage on 
this lamp. 


Undesirable reflections from the rear, inside, surface 
of the globe have been prevented by a special construc¬ 
tion of the glass bulb. 

The vertical filament of the lamp shines on the tiny 
mirrors of the two vertical vibrators of standard design. 
Beams of light are reflected from there to two reflecting 
prisms which in turn reflect each beam of light upwards 
to a long horizontal reflecting prism and from thence, 
horizontally, to the front of the instrument. Here, the 
narrow ribbon-like beams pass through the cylindrical 
lens and are condensed to two separate points on the 
photographic film. In the permanent magnet galvanom¬ 
eter the vibrator mirror deflects in proportion to the 
instantaneous value of current passing through the 
vibrator strips. 

Instantaneous Wattmeter 

The vibrator element of the instantaneous wattmeter 
is the same as that which has been used with electro¬ 
magnet and permanent-magnet galvanometers for 
many years. As is usual with oscillographs the vibra¬ 
tors are surrounded by a transparent oil for critically 
damping the movements. The electro-magnet is 
very much smaller and lighter in weight than that of 
any other oscillograph. The complete galvanometers 
are but 334 iu- high, overall, above the base of the 
Osiso. The laminated hypernick steel core of the watt¬ 
meter magnet and its copper winding respond to in¬ 
stantaneous values of alternating currents. Fig. 4 



shows the instantaneous watt-galvanometer dis¬ 
assembled. Normal magnetic strength is obtained with 
a drop of onlyTi^ volt at 5 amperes, with 60 cycles 
current. With this magnet excitation the vibrator 
consimes but 0.03 amperes, r. m. s., from the potential 
circuit to give one inch extreme deflection on the photo¬ 
graphic film. The total energy consumption is less 
than one per cent of that taken by the reconstructed 
high-speed graphic instruments whose response was 
more than 100 times slower. 
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Even though the Osiso is a small fraction of the size 
and weight of an arc-lamp oscillograph, it is just as 
sensitive and considerably more efficient. Further¬ 
more the Osiso will do many things which cannot be 
done with any predecessor. When in a single-phase 
system this instrument shows true instantaneous power. 
The instantaneous watt record enables one to scale off 
values of kv-a., power-factor, and average power. 
Pig. 5 shows how these values may be taken from 
the curve, assuming that the records are sine waves. 
The single-phase watt galvanometer may be connected 
in three-phase lines by means of a three-circuit resistor 
or twin-transformer arrangement, either of which may 
be supplied within the Osiso proper. In most power- 
system disturbances, the ground current becomes zero, 
or negligible, by the time the surges of actual power 
are important. Those cases in which the disturbances 
are most severe, the system approaching instability, 
the power continues to oscillate some time after the 
relief of short circuit. Hence the single-phase watt¬ 
meter, properly connected, shows the important 
power surges, and also shows the variations in kv-a. 
and power factor. A polyphase instantaneous watt- 



PiG. 4 —The Instantaneous Watt Oaiwanometeb 


Disassembled . 

meter (described later) has been designed to go in the 
same space as the single-phase or the permanent- 
magnet units. However, the less expensive and more 
accurate single-phase unit tells a greater story than the 
polyphase unit, since the latter will not show kv-a. and 
power factor. 

Ail these vibrator elements give a deflection propor¬ 
tional to the current, potential, or power which they are 
recording. The deflections are not proportional to 
the square of the current, as is the case in a-c. indicators, 
but to the first power of the current as in a D’Arsonval 
instrument. The galvanometers are true oscillograph 
galvanometers and not compromises or improvised 
indicators. In the few cases where it is desired to give 
a deflection in proportion to the heating effect of the 
current, this may be done by placing the single-phase 
wattmeter vibrator across a 5-ampere shunt which is 
in series with the 5-ampere current coil of the wattmeter. 

Galvanometer Connections 
This paper does not attempt to show all the various 
ways in which the oscillograph galvanometers may be 
connected in the instrument transformer circuits of 


transmission lines. Reference may be made to the 
contemporary paper by Messrs. J. C. Wood, Lloyd F. 
Hunt, and S. C. Griscom entitled Transients due to 
Short Circuits and to Mr. Roy Wilkin’s paper on 
Practical Aspects of System Stability, A, I. E. E. Trans¬ 
actions of 1926, and to an article by D. Evans 
entitled "New Sequence System of Polyphase Meters” 
in the Electrical World, February 10, 1923. 

In stability analyses one is interested in power 
measurement largely because of its effect upon accelera¬ 
tion or deceleration of the rotors of generators. The 
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Fig. 5—Instantaneous Watt Diagram 

low sides of transformers to which generators are 
connected are usually in delta, so that in this circuit 
there can only be positive and negative sequence power. 
The negative sequence power is usually small or can 
be corrected for, or calculated, so that the important 
quantity is positive sequence power. This can be 
obtained readily by the sequence connections. 



c' 


Fig. 6—Diagram op Artificial Neutral, and Potential 
Transformer Voltages 

Various forms of phase-sequence nekworlcs may be 
used for certain tests, but for most purposes where 
only two simultaneous records are to be taken it will 
be found best to use the single-phase instantaneous 
watt-meter connected to show three-phase power, 
kilovolt-amperes, and power factor. The permanent- 
magnet galvanometer may then be used to record 
any one line current, or any line potential frofti the 
neutral to any line. Standard potential and current 
transformers, used for other instruments, will supply 
the necessary power for the oscillograph galvanometers 
without affecting the reading of the other instruments. 
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Three-Circuit Resistors 
The three-circuit resistor consists of six units of 1000 
ohms each, making two units per set. When these sets 
are Y connected to form an' artificial neutral to a three- 
phase 115 volt circuit (Pig. 6) the instantaneous watt¬ 
meter vibrat(?r is placed in series with any one of these 
sets and the current coil is placed in the 5-ampere 
secondary of the current transformer pertaining to the 
line of that set. This arrangement gives ample vari¬ 
ation in deflection for all currents from 1.5 amperes to 


vibrator except that the two vibrator strips are con¬ 
nected together at their center, under the tiny mirror, 
by a short length of the same material. This con¬ 
struction is just as strong as for the single-phase vibrator 
and permits the vibrator strips to be under the usual 
tension of approximately 50,000 lb. per sq. in. 
The ivory bridges, on the vibrator frame of this poly¬ 
phase unit, are the same distance apart (one inch) as 
in the single-phase unit. The two upper extremities 
of the vibrator strips are connected to the usual binding 



Pig. 7—Typical Calibration Curve op Instantaneous 
Wattmeter, vtth 0.033 Ampere in Vibrator 

approximately 8 amperes, where saturation of the iron 
begins to be appreciable. See Fig. 7, taken with 
0.033 ampere in vibrator circuit. A tap is provided on 
the current coil so that 30 amperes gives the same 
flux density as 5 amperes through the whole coil. 
Thus by using the whole coil for currents up to 8 
amperes, and the tapped section for overload currents 
from 6 to 40 amperes, this arrangement covers a 
broader range than is usually required for studying 
staged or chance disturbances in a-c. power systems. 

Twin-Transformer Panel 
a panel is available carrying two small potential 
transformers and two rheostats so arranged as to 
fit in the side openings of the Power Osiso. The 
transformers are wound for 120 to 1.2 volts, and 
furnish ^ a convenient means of replacing resistances 
in making the necessary phase-changing connections 
in the application of the single-phase wattmeter .to the 
three-phase circuit. In the use of the polyphase- 
wattmeter element described below, the transformers 
are necessary because of the interconnection of the 
different phase circuits in the wattmeter. 

Polyphase Wattmeter 

The vibrating part of the polyphase wattmeter is 
exactly the same as that of the ordinary sensitive 


posts. In this case there are two lower extremities 
(instead of the usual loop) and these are connected to 
levers and thence to insulated leads which pass to two 
other binding posts on the element top. The levers 
are insulated from the frame, and from each other, and 
are connected, by an equalizer, to the usual tension 
spring. 

In this polyphase galvanometer there are two 
separate field windings, on separate, inclined, laminated 
iron cores. The active air gaps in all magnets are 
0.032 in. or less, and it is in this space that the vibrators 
act without touching the pole faces of the magnets. 

This polyphase oscillographic wattmeter will not 
show kv-a. nor power factor, but is better than the 
single-phase instrument for showing true power during 
transients in a delta-connected circuit. It is, of course, 
not applicable at the instant current flows through 
the fourth wire (ground) in a star connected circuit. 

Automatic Operation Panel 

A full-automatic operation panel is designed to 
occupy the opening in either side of the Osiso. This 
panel is shown in Fig. 8, with internal and external 
wiring in Fig. 9. The panel has an initiating relay, 



to operate from the secondary of a current transformer, 
preferably in the ground-to-neutral circuit of the 
power system. The closing of this relay starts the 
Osiso to function on a chance disturbance. A second 
relay acts to hold the lamp and motor circuit closed. 
A thermostatic cut-out may be set to drop out the 
second relay after the desired period of time has elapsed, 
usually between 3 and 15 sec. A rheostat or potenti¬ 
ometer IS supplied on the panel to control the time of 
heating the thermostatic cutout. A socket is included 
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for a protective lamp which also acts as a signal. 
This automatic-operation panel may be connected in 
several different ways according to the type of auto¬ 
matic operation desired. One connection is for single, 
quick-automatic operation. This throws the 4-volt, 
Yi ampere Osiso lamp across a 20-microfarad con¬ 
denser, charged to 110 volts direct current, when the 
initiating relay closes. This is shown in the upper 
riglit-hand diagram of Fig. 9. The photographic 
film must be kept rotating continuously for such high¬ 
speed operation. The thermostatic cutout is set to 
open the second relay by the time the film drum has 
made one revolution. A fuse blows when both relays 
are closed so that the apparatus will not operate again 
until the film is changed by the station attendant. 


start of a short circuit on a direct-currenr power system. 
Repeated Action 

Repeated automatic operation may be obtained by 
connecting the panel according to the lower right- 
hand diagram in Fig. 9. In this case the records do 
not start as quickly, since the film must be brought 
up to speed by the driving motor and the lamp is 
merely thrown across six volts of the storage battery. 
In this case the film travels forward a few inches each 
operation and requires no attention until many auto¬ 
matic operations have taken place, each recording a 
different disturbance. If it is desired, a 10-in. or a 
5-ft. film may be driven entirely through on the first 
operation, but usually several records will be taken on 



Quick Action 

Since the lamp comes up to full brilliancy in less 
than a thousandth of a second after the closing of the 
first relay, and since this relay will operate in a fraction 
of a cycle under a great sudden overload, and since the 
film is rotating continuously, a perfect oscillographic 
record is started several cycles before the oil circuit 
breaker can function. If the chance disturbances 
clear themselves before the first or succeeding operation 
of the breaker the record will show this fact. If a power 
surge follows the circuit breaker action, the record 
shows that also. For such operation the film holder 
must be supplied with a strip film which must pass 
entirely around the drum, so that all of the record 
will be there, irrespective of the position of the drum 
at the instant, of the lighting of the lamp. With 
a high-speed direct-current relay, operating on the 
steepness of wave front principle, it is possible to start ex¬ 
posures within two thousandths of a second aftes the 


each 6-ft. film. In any case the photographic film 
can be brought up to sufficient speed to give a good 
record of the action of large oil circuit breakers. The 
film speed will be fairly uniform during the power 
surges which may follow the breaker action. 

Driving Motors 

Fig. 10 shows the Power Osiso with the automatic- 
operation panel and 6-volt shunt-motor unit. The 
driving motor unit is arranged with a field rheostat 
and a double-pole switch so that the armature may be 
supplied with 2, 4, or 6 volts to give a considerable 
range of speed to the photographic film. A 110-volt 
series-motor unit is available with a rheostat p-cross 
the armature brushes. This is satisfactory for con¬ 
tinuous rotation of the film drum but not for quick 
pick up of speed on repeated automatic operation. 
The shunt motor brings the film up to constant speed 
in a much shorter line. 
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Ten-Inch Records 

If the rotating-drum film holder is used, with 10 or 
15 in. of film on the drum, it will be necessary to use 
the pulley-and-gear-reduction unit, or its equivalent, 
to keep the film speed less than one-third of a revolution 
per second. With this reduction unit the 10-in. length 
of film could be adjusted to pass through in four steps 
of ten sec. each (or eight steps of five sec. each). A 
contact on the film holder opens the circuit at the end 
of the film and prevents further operation of the ap¬ 
paratus, until the film is changed. 

Daylight-Loading Film Holders 

The daylight-loading features of the film holders 
which are used on the Osiso have been used on the three- 
element portable oscillographs for some time,'* and 
have proved to be very convenient and reliable. 

The daylight-loading long-film attachment is shown 
in place in Fig. 11. This film holder uses standard 
roll film, 5 ft. long, intended for a 3K by in. camera, 
or special 10-ft. films wound without the paper ordinar- 
ilyused to back thefilm. Thisfilmholderpassesthefilm 
half-way about the main drum and wraps it on the 
receiving spool. Furthermore, it does this with such 


Fig. 10 The Power Osiso with Its Automatic Oper.ation 
Panel and Six-Volt AIotok Unit with Double-Pole Switch 
AND Field Rhboht.it 

uniform velocity that there is no bunching of waves 
even when there are as many as 100 cycles per inch 
length of film. For film speeds below 4 in. per sec., 
it is usually necessary to use the pulley-and-gear- 
reduction unit. At this speed the Osiso shows each 
cycle, more clearly than most oscillographs operating 
at from 2 to 5 times that speed. At this same speed, 
five records of six sec each could be obtained on one 
10-ft. film. With the pulley-and-gear-reduction unit 
the total time could be increased to five minutes for 10 
ft. of film, or 30 automatic operations of 10 sec. each, 
thus allowing 4 in. per record. 

The daylight-loading rotating-drum film holder takes 
5 oscillo^ams, each 10 in. long, on one 10-exposure roll 
film. An observation window (to show the number 
printed on the opaque paper of the film) and a winding 
key make it possible to shift the film after each record 
is completed. The film may be removed without the 
use of a dark room, and sent to any photographer for 
development. 

4 .^ Expansion of Oscillography by the Portable Instrument, 
J. V-. Legg, Trans.. A I. E. E., Vol. XLII, 192,3. p. 381. 


Full-Circumference Films for Continuous 
Operation 

A dark-room loading film holder is available taking 
special cut films (from Eastman No. 116 rolls) 15X in. 
long. This full-circumference film is essential for high¬ 
speed automatic operation, where the film runs from 5 
to 20 rev. per min., continuously, day and night, until 
the chance disturbance closes the relay for,an exposure 
under the instantaneously obtained desired brilliancy. 



Fig. 11—The Power Osiso with Dayligiit-Loading Long 
Film Attachment and Driving Motor 

The daylight-loading holder will also take a in. 
film (cut from Eastman No. 130 roll) for high-speed 
operation on chance disturbances. A speed-reduction 
attachment, with a 5/6 revolution contact, may be 
supplied with any rotating-drum film holder. A small 
pinion and annular-gear give a speed reduction of 24 to 
1, while the 3-in. pulley may be driven from the ^ in. 
pulley of the motor and thus give a total reduction of 
96 to 1. This permits adjustment of the film speed to 1 
in. per sec., or 5 in. per sec. This is quite necessary for 
continuous operation. 



Fig. 12 Daylight-Loading Rotatinq-Drum Film Holder 
with Pulley and Worm Contact 

Worm Contact 

All rotating-drum film holders may be equipped with 
a one-revolution contact, see Pig. 12. When taking a 
staged oscillogram this contact is connected in series 
with the Osiso lamp so as to give one revolution of light 
exposure on the.drum, thus giving but one length of 
exposure on the film, at 600 rev. per min. or less. For 
delafyed automatic operation, the film-holder contact is 
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placed in series with the d-c. supply so as to prevent re¬ 
exposure of the film after one revolution. This outfit 
also gives excellent high-speed records of wave forms, 
telephone currents, inductive interference, vibrations 
in machine's, etc. 


element galvanometer with horizontal vibrators and 
with reflecting prisms above each; complete optical 
system, incandescent lamp, and control switch; photo¬ 
graphic shutter and remote-control mechanism; eleven 
dial control resistors; six knife switches; three toggle 


Pig. 13—Ohctlloor.'VM of Instantaneous Watts, Volts, and Amperes. Very Distorted Condetlon 



Synchronously Driven Films 
The light-weight drum of the dark-room loading film 
holder may be driven by a synchronous motor at 1200 
rev. per min., or at 900 rev. per min., so as to obtain 
several 60-cycle waves on the one-film all in their proper 
time-phase relation. Fig. 13 shows an oscillogram of 
instantaneous watts, instantaneous volts, and distorted 
instantaneous amperes; on a 60-cycle line. As many as 
six waves may be taken on the one synchronously driven 
film by placing the one or two vibrators in the different 
circuits while the motor keeps the film in synchronism. 



Pig. 14—Main Unit of M ulti-Element Oscillograph. This 
IS BUT 25 X 11 X 9.5 Inches Over-All 


Part III. The Multi-Element Oscillograph 
The design of the three-element portable oscillograph 
described in the 1923 Transactions, page 381, and the 
six-element instrument (mentioned in the September 
1926 Journal, p. 881) have been combined and ex¬ 
tended to cover instruments with 3, 6, or 9 individual 
galvanometers, giving up to nine simultaneous records 
on the 7-in. wide film. The main unit (Fig. 14) of this 
multi-element"oscillograph is but 25 in. long, 11 in. 
broad, and 9.6 in. high, over all, including everything 
but the film holder and its driving motor. In the 9- 
element outfit this case includes: a compact 6-element 
galvanometer with vertical vibrators; a compact' 3- 


switches; and binding posts to connect into the various 
units of the 20,350 ohms of non-inductive resistance in 
the vibrator circuits. 

The film holder and 6-volt shunt motor are all that is 
essential outside of the main case. A viewing attach¬ 
ment and three 2 to 20 ampere non-inductive shunts 
are also desirable. This whole oscillograph outfit, 
including the 6-volt motor, weighs from 90to o 120 
lb., according to the number of galvanometer 



Pig. 15—Multi-Element Rotating Drum Film Holder 
Showing the Daylight-Loading Features 

elements, resistors, film holders, etc., included. For 
many tests on transmission lines, this outfit replaces 
from two to tour 3-element oscillographs* and in addi¬ 
tion, gives records which are easier to analyze, since the 
records are all in the same time-phase relation. This 
outfit will operate from one large-size 6-volt storage 
battery. 

For this instrument there is provided a rotating-d^um 
film holder similar to that used on the Osiso, only- it is 
wider and will take either 7-in. or 3% in. widths of 
film (Pig. 15). Each exposure is 10 in. in effective 
length and may cover a time interval of 0.04 see. or 
greater. At this speed, 1200 ft. per min., the film 
obtains ample illumination f»om the 3-volt lamp when 
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the latter is operated, momentarily, on 4 or 5 volts. 
Standard Eastman No. 115 roll films are used in tTn's 
daylight-loading film holder. This does away with the 
necessity for a dark room at the place of tests, and 
permits any ndmber of exposures to be made with one 
film holder. * Each standard 6-exposure film gives three 
oscillograms. 

If an exposure of more than one second is desired, a 
pulley-and-gear-reduetion unit is necessary. This will 
give a film exposure range from 2 min. down to 0.04 
sec. when operated by the sturdy 6-volt shunt motor 
supplied with every outfit. This slow-speed drive is 
very desirable for repeated automatic-operation on 
chance disturbances. 



Dig. 16 ^Permanent Magnet Galvanometer Showing 
Magnet and Well at Each Side, and Vibrator in 

POREGROVND 

^ The long-film holder for this outfit is somewhat 
similar to that described before, only improvements 
have been added to make this outfit more reliable at 
higher speeds. Twenty-four-foot films, 6.6 in. wide, 
have been run through in as short a time as 4 sec. 
The maximum speed usually required is but 8 ft. in 
about five sec. Semi-special films 8 ft. long are avail¬ 
able. Standard “Cirkut Outfit” films 3 ft. or 6 ft. long 
may be used, after slight modifications. This daylight¬ 
loading feature is very valuable in taking several 
successive tests. Half of the film holder remains on 
the oscillograph while the outer half is removed to 
reload. An annual gear and pinion reduce the speed 
of the film drum (12 in. in circumference) to 4 in. per 
revolution of the driving head instead of the 15 in. of 
the rotating-driun t 5 ^e. With this arrangement there 
is seldom need for the addition of the pulley-and-gear- 
reduction unit, except for very slow repeated automatic 
operation. 

Vertical Galvanometers 

Six vertical type galvanometers may be included in 
one frame. This 6-element galvanometer is but 
3M by 3^ by 10?^ in. over all, and is insulated to 
stand a test of 5000 volts between adjacent vibrator 
elements. Each element may be of the permanent 
magnet type or one or more elements may be of the 
instantaneous wattmeter type, having laminated-core 
electro-magnets. 

A permanent magnet single-element galvanometer is 
shown partly disassembled in Fig. 16. A permanent 
magnet is shown externally at one side and a vibrator 
element at the other side. The galvanometer well is 


moulded in one piece, from moldata. The standard 
vibrator has a natural period of between 5000 and 6000 
cycles per sec. undamped. When immersed in oil, 
within the galvanometer well, the vibrator has no 
natural period and responds, very satisfactorily, to 
frequencies up to 4000 cycles, and shows up much 
higher frequencies with a corresponding reduction in 
sensitivity. The standard vibrator has a resistance of 
approximately 1.3 ohms including the protective fuse, 
and requires approximately 0.12 amperes for one in. 
deflection of direct current. The sensiti^ vibrator 
requires approximately 0.03 ampere per ir^eflection, 
and has a natural period of approximately 3000 cycles 
per sec., when undamped. 

The instantaneous wattmeter, described with the 
power Osiso, may be used in place of one or more per¬ 
manent magnet galvanometer units in the 6-element 
galvanometer frame. The only dilTerence between the 
multi-element oscillograph and that of the Osiso is 
the difference in the power of the objective lens, which 
forms the window in front of the vibrator mirror. For 
most transmission-line studies, the total number of 
permanent-magnet and a-c. field galvanometers units 
may be six, within the one frame. The reaction 
between an instantaneous wattmeter and an adjacent 
galvanometer unit is so very small that it is negligible 
for all cases except where the film is driven very fast, 
and where it is desired to analyze the power wave for 
the higher harmonies. Where absolutely no reaction 
is required, the instantaneous wattmeter should be 
separated from the next galvanometer by a vacant 
space. With one instantaneous wattmeter and one 
vacant space, there could be a total of eight galvanom¬ 
eters in the one oscillograph. With two wattmeters, 
and two vacant spaces, there could still be a total of 



Dig. 17 Horizontal Galvanometer, 7th, 8th, and 9th 
Elements 


seven galvanometers. When vacant spaces are thus 
made available each vacant space may be traversed 
by a light beam, thereby adding a zero line, or timing 
line or other indicating or reference line on the photo¬ 
graphic film. The whole nine beams of light will be 
found very valuable even when therS are but six 
galvanometers in use. 

Horizontal Galvanometers, 

The 7th, 8th, and 9th galvanometers, are assembled 
on one base and are ttms shown in Fig. 17, These 
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galvanometers have their vibrators in a horizontal 
plane. Above each vibrator mirror is a reflecting prism 
which catches the incoming beam of light, from the 
optical box, throws it down to the vibrator mirror, and 
then throws it towards the photographic film after it 
is reflected from the vibrator and after it has twice 
passed through the objective lens. Each horizontal 
plyanometer is but 2 in. wide, 2M in. long, and 1% 
in. “high, over-all. The reflecting prism above each 



Pig. 18—-Top View op Optical Box, Showing Pbism and Slot 
Adjustments, and Tripping Magnet at Right 

galvanometer is so narrow that it does not interfere 
with the other beams of light which pass from the optical 
box to the six vertical galvanometers and thence forward 
to the photographic film. Nine galvanometers all 
in a row would be crowding things too much and would 
lessen the efficiency of the apparatus. The arrange¬ 
ment is very satisfactory with six vertical and three 
horizontal galvanometers, all within a cabinet whose 
outside width is but 11 in. 

The horizontal galvanometers are oil tight and have 
the same sensitivity and frequency response as the other 
standard vibrators. They are supplied as instan¬ 
taneous voltmeters or ammeters, but not as instan¬ 
taneous wattmeters. 

The Nine-Beam Optical System 

The whole optical system is complete in one remov¬ 
able box, except for the tiny mirrors and objective 
lenses in the galvanometers. This unit is shown in 
Fig. 18. The face of this unit forms the face of the 
oscillograph proper while the remainder is hidden 
within the micarta case of the oscillograph. Spherical 
condensing lenses are located beneath the optical 
floor (Pig. 19). These are used to concentrate the light 
from the 3-volt 9-ampere lamp on the vibrator mirrors. 
Nine reflecting prisms are located beneath the optical 
floor to direct this light to each individual vibrator 
mirror. An adjustable slot is located just beyond each 
reflecting prism to vary the width of the beam of light 
which passes to the moving film. Many adjustments, 
which might be accidentally thrown out of line in older 
instruments, have been made permanent in this ap¬ 
paratus by the proper design of each individual part. 
The adjustments which remain are very simple and are 
unaffected by ordinary handling of the instrumsnt. 


The usual ball-and-socket adjustment of the reflecting 
prisms has been greatly improved so that there is no 
harmful sidewise motion. All adjustments are easily 
accessible by merely raising the front cover of the 
oscillograph proper. Levers are used* as handles in 
making the adjustments. These point in the direction 
of the beams of light and so show, at a glance, the 
condition of adjustment. 

The shutter mechanism is very nearly the same as 
described for the 3-element portable oscillograph, in 
the July 1920 A. I. E. E. Journal, on page 674 to 679 
(of Vol. XXXIX). This shutter is mechanically 
operated to give one revolution of exposure to the fast 
rotating film. Being a focal-plane shutter, near the 
film, it more effectively keeps out all extraneous light 
from the film and permits the operator to glance at the 
illumination of the galvanometer without bothering 
with the shutter. A tripping magnet, remote-control 
switch, and cutout switch are included in the optical- 
box unit. The tripping magnet operates as soon as 
abnormal voltage is applied to the incandescent-lamp 
illuminant. A contactor, on the film-holder driving- 
head shaft, is set to operate the tripping magnet at 
any desired fraction of a revolution, ahead of the start 
of exposure on the film, equal in time to the time lag 
of the remote-controlled apparatus being studied. 
With this arrangement on staged tests, the remote- 
controlled power apparatus is started to function just 
in time so that its electrical phenomena wiU be photo¬ 
graphed on the high-speed film, while the oscillograph 
lamp is at greatly abnormal brilliancy. The closing of 
the mechanical shutter, at the end of the film, also 
cuts off the lamp and hence the life of thejamp^^is 
conserved. 



Fig. 19—Underside View of Optical Box 


The Control Unit for Lamp and Motor 
The lamp-control panel (Pig. 20), is located on the 
front of the oscillograph in a cavity under the optical 
box. This unit is internally connected to the lamp, 
cut-out switch, tripping magnet, and contactor. Bind¬ 
ing posts are provided to connect in the 6-voit storage 
battery and the 6-volt shunt motor. .The lamp-con¬ 
trol switch is set at 3 volts for viewing and cali¬ 
brating purposes, and at 3.5,.4, or 5 volts for slow-speed 
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or high-speed oscillograms. A double-pole knife switch 
is provided with an arrangement so that it may be 
closed by the operator pulling a cord from a distance. 
The closing of this switch starts up the motor, lights the 
lamp, starts thd remote control mechanism functioning 
in the powei* apparatus, and causes an oscillogram to 
be taken which will show all the desired details of the 
operation of the power apparatus. The cut-out switch 
may be connected to stop the motor as well as to cut 
off the lamp, at the end of the exposure. 



Fig. 20— Control Unit for Lamp and Motor 


ViBRATOE Resistors 

The standard resistor unit to control the 6-element 
galvanometer is shown in Fig. 21. This consists of 
foul sections of 5000 ohms each and four sections with 
50 ohms each. There are eight dial switches, to control 
these units, and six double-pole knife switches in the 
vibrator circuits. This whole resistor unit, with a total 
of 20,200 ohms of non-inductive resistance, fits under the 
galvanometer compartment in the main case of the 
oscillograph. This arrangement places sufficient resis¬ 
tance in three of the vibrator circuits to take transient 
potential peaks up to 1500 volts. One 5000-ohm unit 
acts as a spare and may he placed in series with any of 
tiiese three vibrators so as to catch a peak of 3000 volts. 
This spare may he placed in series with a fourth low- 
resistance vibrator so as to record four simultaneous 
voltages. Likewise three of the low-resistance sections 
are permanently connected in series with three other 
vibrators. A fourth low-resistance section may be 
connected in series with any vibrator so as to give con¬ 
trol of voltage in small steps. 

A fuse is included in each vibrator circuit This fuse 
is strung with vibrator ribbon. Since the ribbon of the 
fuse is m air and the ribbon of the vibrator is in oil the 
fuse IS a very good protection to the vibrator. A fuse 
IS also made with a spring which keeps the fuse at a 
greater tension than the vibrator strip. With this 
arrangement the fuse is a perfect protector of the 


HORIZONTAL RESISTOR 

The resistor unit for the horizontal galvanometei 
set m below the surface of the top of the oscillogran] 
shown in Fig. 14. This unit has three: 50-ohm rl: 
Jats, toggle switches, fuses, and sets of binding po 
This aiT^gement is suitable for controlling theL 
8th, and 9th vibrators when used to record current 


potentials below 10 volts. For power-circuit investi¬ 
gation: one of these vibrators may be used to record 
current from neutral to ground; another one mechanical 
movement of a circuit breaker, or relative displacement 
of certain parts; and the last, rev. per min., pressure, 
relay action, or some other function which may not be a 
pure electrical quantity. 

Simultaneous Viewing and Photographing 
An attachment has been developed'’ whereby the 
operator may continuously view several waves during 
the photographic exposure, as well as just previous to it. 
This is made possible by shifting three of the optical 
slots, with the levers marked “7,” “8,” and “9,” shown 
in Fig. 18, so that three of the vertical galvanometers 
have two light beams apiece, one beam being reflected 
back to the film holder and the other to a reflecting 
prism and thence up to the viewing attachment in its 
new position over the optical box. Since there are but 
nine beams of light, the sum of the number of waves 
photographed and the number simultaneously viewed 
cannot be more than nine. Three of the waves viewed 
can be simultaneously photographed. When the six- 
element galvanometer is used without the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th galvanometers, it is possible both to photo¬ 
graph six waves and to view simultaneously three of 
them, and the viewing can be done both before and 
during the exposure. This simultaneous viewing and 
photographing attachment is very valuable for certain 
investigations where unusual conditions develop at 
irregular intervals. 

A-C. Supply Unit 

A unit (Fig. 22) has been developed, with a trans¬ 
former, a back-geared induction motor, proper fuses and 
switches, and convenient leads to connect this unit to the 
oscillograph. This outfit is on a base similar to that 



of the oscillograph case, but considerably shorter, 
the unit will operate from 100-120 volts or 200-240 
volts supply of 25, 50, or 60 cycle frequency. This is a 
very desirable auxiliary for laboratory testing It 
gives a speed range for the rotating film of from' 685 
rev. per min. down to 6.1 rev. per min. with 25 cycle 
supply? or 1010 to 15.1 rev. per min., with 60 cycle 

4 autliosr’ discussion of Mr. Curtis’ Paper in tlie 

. iffE. E. Trans., Vol. XLIV, 1926, pp. 271 and 272. 
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supply. This means from 0.04 sec. to 6.76 sec. per 10-in. 
length of film. With the long film holder, the lower 
limit of speed would be 720 sec. (or 12 min.) for 24 ft. of 
film. This outfit is particularly good for simultaneous 
viewing and will operate the viewing attachment con¬ 
tinuously, and give excellent repetition of film speed 
when hundreds of oscillograms are to be taken with a 
constant time component on all films. The heavy- 



PiG. 22— A-C. Supply Unit m ith Tkansporimer and Back- 
QEARED Motor 


current low-voltage winding of the transformer nor¬ 
mally gives 5 to 5.5 volts. This voltage is cut down 
by the lamp control switch in the oscillograph. This 
method of resistance control will not he satisfactory for 
automatic operation on chance disturbances. The 6- 
volt battery is better for this application. 

Relay for Automatic Operation 
Single, automatic operation of any one of the incan¬ 
descent-lamp portable oscillographs is extremely simple. 
Best results are obtained when the 3-volt lamp is thrown 
directly across two cells of a large lead-plate storage 
battery. A standard (type MC) multi-contact relay 
can be supplied with a special double coil which closes 
on 3 to 5 amperes a-c. and is held in by 4 to 6 volts d-c. 
until cut off by the oscillograph. This connects 4 volts 
directly to the lamp and 6 volts to the motor terminals. 
The standard cut-out switch on the oscillograph can be 
connected to drop out the relay and disconnect the 
battery at the end of the film. One set of contacts, 
on the relay, short circuits the a-c. pull-in coil after 
exciting the d-c. hold-in coil. Thus the relay will drop 
out at the same or lower current than that at which it 
pulled in. If the a-c. coil was not short circuited, it 
would not drop out until after the current was reduced 
to a much lower value than that which closed the relay. 
If all resistance is cut out of the circuit between the 
battery and the lamp (heavy leads must be used), then 
the lamp will attain full photographic brilliancy in less 
than 3^ sec. after the closing of the relay contacts. 
The motor will attain its speed soon after, and a perfect 
record will be taken of the power surge which follows a 
chance disturbance in the power system, provided’‘an 


abnormal current flowed through the relay coil located 
in the secondary of a standard current transformer. 

Terminal Panels 

When the oscillograph is to be used, solely for a-c. 
power applications, and especially when the apparatus 
is to be kept on the line continuously, the 20,000-ohm 
non-inductive adjustable resistance may be omitted, 
and either fixed resistors, or oscillograph potential 
transformers, supplied in its place. Standard terminal 
panels can be used on the oscillograph when the large 
resistor unit is omitted. Oscillograph potential trans¬ 
formers (120 volts to 1.2 volts) can be mounted on 
these panels together with low resistance units, fuses, 
switches, protections, etc., according to the individual 
requirements for any particular service. 

Full Automatic Operaiton Unti' 

A full-automatic operation panel has been developed 
for the multi-element oscillograph. This is much 
more complete, and more costly in construction, than 
that used with the Power Osiso. This outfit replaces 
the standard control unit for lamp and motor, and 
operates automatically on chance disturbances in 
power lines. Fig. 23 shows the comi>lete, internal, 
wiring diagram. The front of the panel looks much 
like the standard panel which is replacerl. However, 
the lamp-control switch is replaced by a 6-circuit 
relay, the switch stop is replaced liy a thermostatic, 
relay, and the double-pole switch by a duration-conti-ol 



Pig. 23 Diagrammatic Rketcii op tiif, Full-.\htomatic 
O i’EiiATiON Unit 


rheostat. The double-coil relay has four sets of making 
contacts and two sets of breaking contacts. One 
making contact, K-1, short circuits the 5-ampere a-c. 
pull-in coil (P). Two other making contacts (7<'-2’and 
P-5) are used in parallel to connect the lamp (L) 
across the 4 volts of the large storage battery. The 
remaining making contact is used to connect the motor 
to 6 volts from the battery. The two break -contacts 
(P-3 and P-4) may be used ^ short circuit the current 
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coils of two instantaneous wattmeter galvanometers, 
if so desired. 

The duration-rheostat controls the amount of heat 
that will be supplied to the bimetallic strip of the 
thermostatic Velay (T). This thermostatic relay, 
together with the standard oscillograph contactor (C), 
controls the duration of each automatic operation. 
The cut-out switch (0) cuts off the lamp and the d-c. 
holding coil (i?), at the end of film. The motor 
rheostat controls the shunt field current so as to obtain 
the proper speed of the film. 

This apparatus may be used for three types of 
operation: First, for a staged test, such as deliberately 
throwing a short circuit on the power system to record 
what happens immediately before, during, and after 
the application of the short circuit. Second, for one 
or more automatic operations to be recorded on the 
ten-in. length of film on the rotating-drum holder. 
Third, for one or more (usually many) automatic 
operations to be recorded with the long film attach¬ 
ment so that each record may be of a definite length, 
both as regards time and distance traveled by the 
film. For staged test: The selector switch is thrown to 
S, the relay closes on d-c., the motor starts, the lamp 
lights, a few seconds later the remote-controlled 
apparatus is set into action, the proper time later the 
shutter opens and the exposure starts on the film, so 
as to give a few cycles record of open-circuit voltage 
followed by short-circuit conditions and the surge 
of power which follows. At the end of the film the 
shutter snaps closed and cuts off the lamp and drops 
out the relay. The controllable delay in the closing of 
T gives the operator time to leave the apparatus, if 
located near a dangerous short circuit. 

For automatic operation with the rotating drum film 
holder, the selector switch is set at A. The deter¬ 
mining over-load current (in secondary of a standard 
current transformer) closes the relay which is then 
held in by the battery current. The lamp lights and 
the motor comes up to speed immediately. A record 
of short-circuit current is made before the circuit 
breaker can start to clear the line, the recording con¬ 
tinues during the action of the breakers and during the 
power surge which may follow. When the predeter¬ 
mined period of time has elapsed the thermostatic de¬ 
vice causes the relay to drop out and thus cut off the 
lamp and motor. All is then ready for another chance 
overload. At the end of the film the shutter closes 
and knocks_ open the cut-out switch so no further 
operation will follow until the film is changed and the 
shutter reset. 

Ideal Repeated Automatic Operation 
Repeated automatic operation with the long-film 
attachment can be made very definite as to time dura¬ 
tion and exposed length of film by the action of the 
contactor C in series with the thermostatic contact of T. 
Every revolution of C represents M revolution of the 


main drum of the long-film holder, or 4 in. of film. 
By proper setting of the duration rheostat the thermo¬ 
static element can be made to operate before the driving 
head has made one revolution, so as to make each 
record 4 in. long. Likewise this may be set for two 
or for three revolutions, so as to give exactly 8 or 12 
in. of record for each disturbance. This represents 
24, 12, or 8 successive operations on chance distur¬ 
bances for an 8-ft. film, or a maximum of 76 exposures 
on a 24-ft. film. Each exposure lasts from 2 to 16 sec., 
depending on the adjustments made. In most cases 
of automatic operation it will be necessary to use the 
gear-reduction unit between the 6-volt motor and the 
film driving head, in order to obtain a reasonably slow 
speed for the film, and corresponding low operating 
cost. However there is no need for this gear-reduction 
unit when it is desired to drive the film 8 in. per sec., 
or faster. This speed could be used to drive through a 
3-ft. film in less than 5 sec. 

A resistance between the binding posts marked 
"LAMP” and “RES” is normally short-circuited by a 
link. This link is to be removed whenever the lamp 
is to be kept lighted for any length of time, such as 
during visualization with the viewing attachment. 

Great care should be used to eliminate all series 
resistance in the lamp circuit when it is desired to 
have the lamp come up to full brilliancy as soon as 
possible, as on automatic operation. 

Apparatus Required for Satisfactory Tests on 
Power Lines 

The requirements of oscillograph apparatus may 
vary considerably according to the data required. 
The chief necessary parts might be summarized as 
follows: 

A. At least three permanent magnet galvanometer 
elements and at least one instantaneous wattmeter 
element to show average watts, kv-a., and power 
factor. A total of nine elements may be included 
in one standard outfit. 

B. A 20,000-ohm resistor unit with dial switches 
is very convenient for general testing with six elements. 
For power tests it may be possible to use 120 to 1.2 
volt potential transformers to replace the high resistors. 
The three additional elements seldom require more than 
50 ohms adjustment apiece, such as is supplied in the 
top panel described. 

C. No special relays are required for general testing 
and for staged tests. The lamp-control panel of the 
standard oscillograph is well suited to all such tests. 
When the oscillograph is to be used mainly for auto¬ 
matic operation on chance disturbances it is very 
convenient to have the full-automatic panel designed 
for this purpose. However, relays maybe used external 
to the standard outfit and give fairly satisfactory 
results. 

D. A daylight-loading high-speed rotating-drum 
film holder is very desirable for general testing, but 
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may be replaced by a daylight-loading long-film 
holder for repeated automatic operation on chance 
disturbances. The latter will take films up to 24 ft. 
in length. 

E. A shutter mechanism, remote-control and lamp¬ 
extinguishing switches are very valuable for staged 
tests, but are not needed when the outfit is to be used 
solely for automatic operation with the long film holder. 

F. ' For purely laboratory testing, it is convenient 
to use an a-c. supply unit with transformer and back- 
geared induction motor for driving the film at any 
desired speed. 

G. A sturdy 6-volt shunt motor has proved to be so 
valuable that it is included in every outfit. This 
motor is ideal for automatic operation on chance over¬ 
loads in power systems. 

H. Anyone who obtains a 3-element oscillograph 


RECORDING APPARATUS 

will appreciate the fact that it may be made into a 6- or 
9-element outfit whenever needed. 

I. Mere compactness of apparatus amounts to 
little compared with the increased reliability and ease 
of operation which is insured by proi3er design and 
construction of these instruments. 

Many oscillographs of this general type have been 
used throughout this country, Japan, and Europe. 

Discussion 

R. D. Evans: There is one point I should like to emphasize 
in connection with the instruments described, that is the use of 
the power or watt element. We are so accustomed to oscillo¬ 
graphic records of voltage and current that a power element 
record seems a little strange. Power records are, howev'er, so 
useful for determining what has happened on power systems, 
that I am sure the use of the power element w^ill find wide 
application. 
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T he staftdards of the American Institute of Electri¬ 
cal Engineers define an oil circuit breaker as a 
''device (other than a fuse) constructed primarily 
for the interruption, in oil, of a circuit under infrequent 
abnormal conditions/' Common usage, however, has 
sanctioned the use of the term "circuit breaker" as 
applying to a device for the regular and usual inter¬ 
ruption of an energized circuit as distinguished from a 
switch used only for opening circuits which are de¬ 
energized or not carrying load. This paper will con¬ 
sider only high-voltage oil circuit breakers, the term 
"high voltage" being taken as applying to potentials 
of 25,000 volts or above. 

The fundamental purpose of a high-voltage trans¬ 
mission network is to deliver power with a maximum of 
reliability at a minimum expense. 

The high-voltage oil circuit breaker is an integral 
part of a transmission network. It is purchased not to 
demonstrate whether or not it will fail under operating 
conditions, but to insure service under both normal and 
abnormal conditions. 

In every paper on transmission line stability 
presented before the Institute during the past five years, 
the importance of fast and accurate switching has been 
emphasized. The present paper proposes to outline in 
a general way how present day high-voltage oil circuit 
breakers fulfil some of the operating requirements of 
transmission networks. 

It may be said that oil circuit breakers are in use 
today only because no better substitute has been 
developed. In them, the function of the oil is to in¬ 
sulate the contacts one from another and from the tank 
or ground. Mineral oils with a relatively high flash 
point are the only insulating mediums thus far available. 
It must be noted, however, that during the time of 
arcing the oil is a decided detriment to the breaker. It 
becomes volatilized and builds up excessive pressures 
in the container, and it becomes ionized and forms a 
conducting path which aids rather than hinders the arc. 
If it were possible to so construct a breaker, it would 
be better to separate the contacts the required distance 
and then introduce the oil at the zero point on the 
voltage wave. This is not a practical possibility and it 
is therefore necessary to have the contacts immersed in 
oil at all times. 

^Many substitutes for oil have been proposed and tried 
with varyi ng degrees of success, and of these a high 

1.^ Assistant Engineer, Division of Hydroelectric and Trans¬ 
mission Engineering, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco 
Calif. 

Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. B. B. 
Del Mante, Calif ,, Se'pL 13-16,1927, 
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vacuum seems to offer the greatest possibility of an 
ultimate solution to the problem.^ A one-half inch 
travel of contacts in a high vacuum is equivalent to a 
great many inches of travel under oil, and many possi¬ 
bilities present themselves. The practical application 
of the knowledge is a real problem. An exceptionally 
high vacuum must be continually maintained under 
service conditions, and means must be developed for 
moving the breaker contacts the necessary inch or so 
within this vacuum before the switch can be made ready 
for general application. Of the other alternatives to oil, 
mostly hydrocarbons, which have been tried, none so 
far has been able to supplant the petroleum derivatives 
except for very special uses and even then only to a 
limited extent. 

From the foregoing it is seen that there is no im¬ 
mediate prospect of using any current interrupting 
device for the control of high-voltage transmission 
networks other than the oil circuit breaker using a 
mineral oil as the insulating medium. It must therefore 
be the foundation upon which to base the immediate 
developments to secure improvements which will 
better fit it for the duties it must perform. That im¬ 
provements are necessary and urgently needed is ob¬ 
vious to all operating men.® 

The object of an oil circuit breaker is to interrupt 
current. For the purpose of this discusssion the charac¬ 
teristics of the interruption may be divided into two 
general groups, which may each be further subdivided 
for special consideration as follows: 

I Characteristics influenced by the operation of the 

oil circuit breaker. 

a. Speed of break 

b. Current (to a limited extent) to be 
interrupted. 

II Characteristics dependent upon the connected 

circuit. 

a. Power factor, 

b. Recovery voltage, 

c. Phase balancing, 

d. Growth and decay of current values, 

e. Resonance. 

The subheading, I-a, may be still further sub¬ 
divided for a study of the manner in which the speed 
of break is controlled: 

2. Vacuum Simtching Experiments at California Institute of 
Technology, R. W. Sorensen and H. E. Mende'hhall, A. I. B. E. 
Journal, December, 1926, p. 1203. 

Tkans.. Vol. 43, 1924, pp. 656-657, and Elec. 
World, Peb. 5,1927, p. 302. 
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I-a. Speed of break. 

1. Speeding up moving parts by, 

a. Spring retracted contacts, 

b. Accelerating springs, 

c. Quick break contacts, 

d. Explosion chamber contacts. 

2. Multiple breaks. 

The manner in which the speed of break is affected 
by'the several methods listed above will be considered 
as exemplified in present day operating practise. 

_ a. Spring retracted contacts were first used exten¬ 
sively on oil immersed fuses which were in reality oil 
circuit breakers with a fuse as the tripping mechanism. 




PlQ. 2 


They were developed and used in Europe prior to 1904 
and have been thoroughly described in the technical 
journals of the time."* Letters patent covering this 
type of apparatus were granted in the United States in 
1905.'’ This type of equipment is doubly interesting 
at the present time because the surviving examples 
represent at the same time the highest contact speed and 
the smallest physical dimensions of commercial current 
interrupting devices for use on high-voltage circuits. 
The speed of break attained in a IJ^-ampere, oil filled 
spring retracted fuse with 7-lb. (8.17 kg.) pull is ap¬ 
proximately 40 ft. per sec. (13.1 m. per sec.). An 
example of its performance with 1600 ohms resistance 
in series is given in Pig. 1 and with 300 ohms series 
resistance in Fig. 2. Both tests were made in the short- 
circuited phase to ground connection of a grounded Y 
110-kv. circuit. 

b. Accelerating springs are used at present on most 
of the high-voltage oil circuit breakers. They may be 
compression or tension springs or both, and in some 
cases both types may be found in the same breaker. 
Such springs^ are for the most part extended or com¬ 
pressed, (depending upon the type), by the final action of 
the closing mechanism of the breaker and serve both as a 

4. Elehtrotech. Zeitsch., June 9', 1904, E.' Collisohonn. 

5. Patent No. 781,347 to Christian Kramer, Jan. 31,4905. 


damping agent on the closing stroke and for acceleration 
of the contacts on opening. In certain cases, the con¬ 
tacts thernselves serve such a purpose, as for instance in 
the Westinghouse butt contacts, which are spring- 
supported or the condit contacts which are of laminated 
leaf copper type. The effect of these contacts can 
be seen clearly in the accelerated travel of the moving 
member, which slows down again after the contacts 
part. See Fig. 6. 

There are two major objections to the accelerating 
springs in general use. First, their effect is minor so 
far as a reasonable amount of speed in concerned, the 
maximum recorded being about one-half ft, per sec. 
(15.2 cm. per sec,);and second,they absorb energy at a 
time on the closing stroke when it cannot well be spared 
from most types of closing mechanisms. If greatly 
strengthened, they give rise to uncertain closing and hair 
trigger adjustments, already too much condemned by 
operating engineers to require further discussion. 
Suffice it to say that present day breakers require 
too many critical adjustments, and development must 
be toward a reduction in their number rather than any 
tendency to make them more critical, 

c. Quick break contacts usually take the form of 
auxiliary contacts and serve two purposes,—first, to 
increase the separation betwen contacts in a given 



SECONDS 

Fig. 3—Calibration or Position Indicator— llO-Kv., 400- 
Ampbrb Oil Circuit Breaker 

Vaca—Dixon Substation^—^Tune 20, 1926 

time, i. e., to reduce the time of arcing, and second, 
to preserve the main contact surface by breaking the 
arc on replaceable auxiliary contacts. 

Prom an operating standpoint the time and’energy 
required to operate the quick breaks is an advantage 
to the oil circmt breaker, gained at the expense of the 
system on which it operates. This comes about by 
reason of the fact that all varieties of quick break 
contacts now available delay the opening time until the 
contacts have traveled a sufficient distance to bring the 
quick break into action. Pljgs. 3 and 4 show the speed 
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time cxirve of a Pacific Electric Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, 110-kv., 400-ampere, six-break, oil circuit breaker 
with contacts arranged as shown in Fig. 5. In this 
case, the main contacts part after 3 or 4 in. (7.5 or 10 
cm.) of travel irom the closed position, whereas the 
arcing contacts do not part until 8 or 10 in., (20 or 
25 cm.) of travel has been obtained. This requires 
0.076 sec. or more than 4 cycles on a 60-cycle system. 
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SECONDS 

Pig. 4—I.n-terkuption of Pit Line Charging Current with 
110-Kv., 400 -Ampere Oil Circuit Breaker 

Yaca—Dixon Substation—^July 12, 1926 

F Fig. 6 shows thespeed—timecurveforaWestinghouse 

Type G-2,187-kv. oil circuit breaker of the type used on 
a 220-kv. grounded Y system in which the quick break 
contacts have the form shown in Fig. 7. With this 
breaker, the main contacts part about in., (4 cm.) 
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Pig. 5~Details of Contacts, Pacific Electric 
Breaker 
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• Increased contact s^eed may also be gained 


through the use of the explosion chamber type of con- 
tacts. These are a development of the original Type H 
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Fig. 6—Position Indicator Calibration 

Westinghouse type G-2, oU circuit breaker, with rotating release arcing 
tips, at Vaca—Dixon Substation—^June 26, 1926 
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capacity breakers of the General Electric Company in 
A States, and its affiliated companies, notably 
the A E. G., in Europe. The principle of the explosion 
chamber contact is illustrated in Pig. 8 and is too well 
known to require any extended description here. 

In this type of contact the speed of break is obtained 
by virtue of the gas pressure in the contact chamber 
acting on the rod as a piston. The gas pressure is 



Pig. 8—Tyi'ical Outline op Single-Pole Element Oil 
C iBcjDiT Breaker, 110,000 Volt.? and Above 


generated by the arc acting on the oil within the ex¬ 
plosion chamber and depends upon the clearance be¬ 
tween the contact rod and the explosion pot entrance 
bushing and the amount of oil volatilized. The amount 
of oil volatilized depends upon the current in the arc 
and the time of arcing. This means that high currents 
will cause increased contact speed over lower currents. 

Pig. 9 shows the speed—time curve of a General 
Electric P H K 0-36-33C, 115-kv., oil circuit breaker at 
no-load, and Fig. 10 shows the speed—time curves for 
the same breaker when interrupting 300 amperes of 
line charging,current. In this type of contact the 
clearances are determined by the maximum amount of 
current to be interrupted and the maximum speed the 
contact member is permitted to attain. In the example 
given above, the maximum speed was 5.5 ft. per sec. 


(1.8 m. per sec.) while in the extensive Canton tests® 
the contact speeds were between 6 and 7 ft. per sec. 
(2 and 2.3 m. per sec.). The contact speeds attained 
at the Alabama Power Company tests^ on explosion 
chamber breakers were between 4.75 aad 6.6 ft. (1.56 
and 2.16 m. per sec.). This type of breaker obtains 
increased contact speed at the expense of the oil in the 
circuit breaker. 

The breakers thus far considered have all been of the 
two-break type, and the total length of arc in all makes 
is approximately the same. The contact speeds are 
also of the same order and range from 3.5 ft. (1.15 m.) 
per sec. to somewhat less than 7 ft. (2.3 m.) per sec. 
In order to better appreciate what these speeds repre¬ 
sent, it may be well to convert them to mi. per hr., 
a term universally familiar to all Thus we see that 
3.5 ft. (1.15 m.) per sec. is only 2.4 mi. (3.86 km.) per 
hr., 5 ft. (1.64 m.) per sec. is 3.41 mi. (5.5 km.) per hr. 
and 10 ft. (3.28 m.) per sec., 6.82 mi. (11 km.) per hr. 
which is only slightly above the speed of a brisk walk. 
Present day high-speed d-c. circuit breakers have a 
speed of approximately 200 ft. (65.6 m.) per sec. 

Speed of contact travel is the only feature of the 
breaker which may be varied to reduce the time of 
arcing, and when it is considered that it is at present 
usual to ask for interrupting capacities of a million kv-a. 
or more, it would seem logical to greatly increase the 



Eig. 9 Calibration of Position Indicator— llS-Kv., 400- 
Ampere Oil Circitit Breaker 
V aca-Dixon Substation—^July 10, 10^26 

speed of contact travel. The effect of increased con¬ 
tact speed will be discussed later. 

Under the heading I-a, Speed of break, there still 
remains the consideration of the second subdivision. 
Multiple breaks. By common usage the term multiple 
break has been considered to apply to circuit breakers 
employing more than two simultaneous breaks in series 

6. Journal A. I. E. E. July, 1927, p. 698, Tests on Oil Circuit 
Breakers, by Sporn and St. Clair. 

7. J. D. HiUiard, Circuit Breaker Tests at Bessemer, Ala.. 
Trans.A. I. E. E., 1924,p. 686. 
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to interrupt the circuit. American manufacturers of 
this type of breaker are the Condit Electric Manu¬ 
facturing Company (Brown Boveri type) the Kelman 
Electric and Manufacturing Company and the Pacific 
Electric Manufacturing Company. The Brown Boveri 
switch testQ^ at Canton* was an imported breaker, but 
almost identical with the American built breakers of the 
same design. This was a type AF 24/lA, 160-kv. 
breaker with ten breaks in series per pole. It had a 
contact speed of from 1.7 to 2.2 ft. (0.56 to 0.72 m.) per 
sec. and a contact travel of a little less than one foot, 
(0.3 m.). 

The Pacific Electric breaker has six breaks in series 
per pole, the contacts rotating to make a horizontal 
break. The speed—time characteristics of this breaker 
with a solenoid operating mechanism are shown in 
Fig. 4. The most recent switches of this company are 
equipped with a motor-wound spring-type operator 
which has increased its speed of operation to give a 
contact travel of approximately 15 ft. (5 m.) per sec. 


and the very existence of the network depends upon the 
quickness and accuracy of the switching. 

Relays have been developed and applied to line pro¬ 
tection to such an extent that it is now practicable to 
relay a line so that troubles causing a flashover can be 
cleared before material damage is done to the line 
insulators or conductor more than 90 per cent of the 
time. Relays are now in operation which will close 
their contacts selectively on grounds on one of a pair of 
parallel lines in a definite direction on both ends of 
that line in considerably less time than is required for 
any available high-voltage oil circuit breaker to open 
its contacts after the trip coil has been energized. 

It will be shown later that the time required to open 
the contacts of a present day high-voltage oil circuit 
breaker is roughly one-half the total time required to 
clear the average case of trouble. Exception to this is 
made in the case of the breakers with explosion chamber 
type contacts where the time is greater or less dependent 
upon the particular design and the current to be inter- 



SECONDS 

Fig. 10— Interruption op Pit Line Charging Current with 
115-Kv., 400-Ampere Oil Circuit Breaker 
Vaca—Dlxou Substation—July 10, 1926 

with speed—time characteristic curves of the same 
shape as shown in Fig. 4. 

Kelman breakers also employ a six-break contact 
which is controlled through a pantograph mechanism to 
make a horizontal linear break. The breaker is sole¬ 
noid operated, and has a contact travel of approximately 
8.2 ft. (1 m.) per sec. 

The importance of speed in clearing trouble in a high- 
voltage transmission network cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. _ As systems grow in size and the amounts 
of power available at a fault increase, it becomes more 
and more necessary to isolate the fault in the shortest 
possible time. With the large amounts of power avail- 
able, great damage is done in a very short space of time 

8. Sporn and St. Clair., Tests on Oil Circuit Breakers, Jour¬ 
nal A. I. B. B., July, 1927, a, 698. 


rupted. It is therefore evident that the time consumed 
by the relays in discriminating between circuits and 
starting the necessary operations to trip the switch is 
approximately only one-third of the total time required 
to clear the circuit. The balance of the time is taken 
by the oil circuit breaker itself in completing the inter¬ 
ruption and is unnecessarily long. That increased 
speed is desirable seems to be universally accepted. 
The best method of achieving this increased speed 
seems very much debated. From an operating stand¬ 
point, however obtained, higher interrupting speeds 
would benefit both the breaker itself and the system of 
which it was a part. 

Limitation of Current 

In the foregoing outline under subheading (b) as a 
characteristic of the circuit interruption influenced by 
the oil circuit breaker was given the limitation of the 
current to be interrupted. 

In such breakers as have this feature incorporated, 
it is usually accomplished by the insertion of resistance 
into the circuit before the final rupture takes place. 
European breakers use this feature much more often 
than those manufactured in America, one reason being 
that the greater proportion of European oil circuit 
breakers are multiple contact and lend themselves 
particularly well to such treatment. 

The mechanical design of high-voltage oil circuit 
breakers is not yet advanced to a point where the 
resistance feature can be added without reducing the 
mechanical reliability of the breaker below a safe 
minimum in many cases. 

However, low-voltage circuits for heavy duty are 
customarily equipped with external realtors to reduce 
the duty on the oil circuit breaker and are considered 
sound practise even though they entail a continuous 
loss often for the sole purpose of protecting the oil 
cirpuit breaker momentarily during trouble. ' 
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The expense and operating ditBculties attending the 
use^ of external reactors for high-voltage work has pro¬ 
hibited their use for 60 kv. or above, except in a few 
isolated cases. The mechanical difficulties attending 
their use internally on a two break oil circuit breaker 
have likewise prohibited their use in that direction in 
this country. 

Characteristics Dependent Upon the Connected 

Circuit 

Assubheadingsunder those characteristics over which 
the oil circuit breaker has no control are grouped: 
(a) power factor, (b) recovery voltage, together with 
others to be considered later. 

Because of the fact that the current in an a-c. circuit 
is broken at or near the zero of the current wave the 
duty on the breaker is least at unity power factor since 
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reasonably good and operating practise has determined 
also that by far the major portion of high tension net¬ 
work troubles are from conductor to ground. 

In practise, therefore, the power factor of the circuit, 
while important, is not vital to an oil, circuit breaker 
with any reasonable margin of safety except in special 
cases which will be considered later. Coupled with 
power factor is recovery voltage usually defined as the 
voltage across the oil circuit breaker contacts in the 
first half cycle after the circuit is interrupted. 

The only thing definitely es.tablished regarding 
recovery voltage on an operating network is that it is 
not the simple vector relation of normal voltages that a 
single generator gives on test. All of the transient 
characteristics of the connected equipment influence 
it sometimes for several cycles after the arc has cleared. 



Pig. 11—Intbreuption op Single-Phase Ground on Pit Line No. 1 (System Connected) 

Vaca—Dixon Substation—^July 9, 1926 
Y — BP contacts open 
El. 1—Position indicator 
El. 2—Arc volts B pliase 
EL 3—B pliase current 
El. 4—50-cycle timing 


the voltage across the contacts is also zero at that time. 
With a decrease in power factor two things happen: 

First: The voltage available to strike across the gap 
and reestablish the arc is higher being a maximum at or 
near zero power factor since the voltage is a maximum 
when the current is zero at that time. 

Second: Since the character of the circuit interrupted 
determines the character of the voltage wave across the 
contacts, the arc voltage on inductive circuits has the 
characteristic horns as discussed in many texts.^ 

These horns for metallic electrodes under oil are very 
sharp, frequently too sharp to be recorded satisfactorily 
on^the commercial oscillograph and are often equal to 
or^slightly greater than the nominal circuit voltage at 
the time of interruption. 

Contrary to the usual idea, system stability tests have 
demonstrated that in practise the power factor of a 
ground on a high-tension network may have been 

9. Alternating Current Phenomena, C. P. Steinmetz, Pages 
363-357. 


Phase Balancing and Growth and Decay op 
Current Values 

In low-voltage networks and particularly in oil circuit 
breaker tests on a single generator the current to be 
interrupted begins to decrease after the first half cycle 
of short circuit. It is therefore, as a rule, easier for the 
oil circuit breaker to clear the circuit several cycles 
after the short circuit is applied. 

Most troubles on such generators and networks are 
between phases so that such tests represent a practical 
operating condition. 

High-voltage network troubles are more often from 
wire to ground; on the sytem of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company for instance, on 60 kv. and above, 
over 95 per cent of all line trouble is from phase to 
ground. For such conditions the initial short circuit 
current may be only a fraction of the final value to be 
interrupted. 

Fig. 11 gives an oscillograph record of a wire to groimd 
short circuit on one of two parallel 220-kv. lines with the 
system in normal operatiqn cleared by relay in the 
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usual way, leaving the second line in service. The 
current in this case increased for some 5 or 6 cycles and 
was then practically constant until interrupted. This 
is due to the so-called phase balancing action and in 
some cases has given as high as a 2 to 1 ratio between 
initial and ni^imum amperes. The same thing takes 
place if the several phases of an oil circuit breaker do 
not interrupt the circuit simultaneously although this 
trouble is largely eliminated from present day oil 
circuit breakers. 

Resonance 

Of all the phenomena occurring during the interrup¬ 
tion of a high-tension circuit as part of an operating 
network, there remains the one probably the least 
understood,—resonance. At the instant the contacts 
part, an arc is established. It has a so-called negative 
resistance due to the fact that the initial stream of 
ions and electrons under the influence of a high potential 


This has an immediate and practical application in 
high-tension oil circuit breaker practise because on 
every line that is cleared in trouble to ground at least 
two phases at one end must interrupt charging current 
which may or may not be the nominal charging current 
of that line. 

In Fig. 11 was given a record of the interruption of 
a single-phase 220-kv. ground of some 2430 amperes. 

Fig. 12 gives the record of the same oil circuit breaker 
on the same 202-mi. line interrupting 166 amperes of 
charging current at 220 kv. 

The length of arc, slightly under 19 in. per contact, 
was the same, the contact burning the same so far as 
visual inspection could determine, and the deterioration 
of the oil the same. Figs. 13 and 14 give these plotted 
in the form of curves. 

It is to be noted that after the first two cycles the 
current builds up at the natural period of the line to 
values much in excess of the normal 60-cycle charging 



Fig. 12 Pit Line Charging Current Interruption at 220 Kv, 


V aca—JJixon Substation- 


X—^A-pliase contacts open 
El. 1—Position indicator 
El. 2—C phase current 
El. 3—A phase current 
El. 4—50-cycle timing 


-June 192(5 


Y — B phase Z — C phase 
El. 5—B phase current 
El. 6—Arc volts B phase 
El. 7—Arc watts B phase 
EL 8—SO-cyclc timing 


gradient cause additional ions and electrons by collision. 
This in effect increases the area of the are and decreases 
the resistance. 

At the start of the break there is a relatively low 
potential across the arc and the effect of arc voltage is 
scarcely noticeable. As the contacts part the voltage 
across the are increases and the current growth for each 
cycle is determined more and more by the character¬ 
istics of the connected circuits frequently differing 
greatly from the system frequency. 

This ability of the arc to convert from one frequency 
to another is well known in communication but is little 
appreciated by transmission engineers and practically 
no data on the effect of series arcs in a circuit containing 
capacity an d reactance are available. “ 

10. PrMtical Aspects of System Stability, R. Wilkins, A. I. E. E. 
iRANs,, Vol. XLV, 1926, p. 41,jPig. 7). 


current, the speed of current growth being greater for 
short sections of line since the characteristics change 
for them. 

In practise such records have been taken for several 
rnakes of 110-kv. oil circuit breakers for identical con¬ 
ditions using the several methods of increasing contact 
speed from two break breakers with a speed of less than 
4ft. per sec. per contact to 6-break breakers with a speed 
of 15 ft. per sec. per contact and a range of arcing time 
from 12 cycles on the slower speed to 2 cycles on the 
higher speed. 

The total arc length increases for a given duty on 
most types as the speed increases at some rate less than 
the speed increase, i. e., a 6-break oil circufb breaker has 
a greater t otal arc length, but a much shorter length per 

11. C. P. Steininetz, Frequency Conversion by third Class Con~ 
ductor, A. 1. E. E. Trans., Vol. XLII, 1923, p. 470. 
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■contact than a two-break oil circuit breaker for the same 
duty. 

The important point often overlooked is that the high¬ 
speed breaker clears the disturbance in much less time 
with much less damage both to the system and to the 
breaker. 

There is no virtue in making an elaborate contact 
arrangement and then slowing the whole mechanism 
doTO to the same total speed as a simple one break 
breaker. But a breaker which will clear a given trouble 



SECONDS 

Fig. 13 —Single-Phase Gkohnd on Pit Line No. 1 

Equipped with rotating release arcing tips. Breaker tripped out by 
station relays. Line connected to System, at Vaca— Dixon Substation— 
July 9, 1926 

in one or two cycles is a much more satisfactory piece 
of apparatus than one requiring 15 cycles, provided it 
can be properly relayed and made to stay together. 

Conclusions 

Throughout this paper the viewpoint on controversial 
subjects has been from the practical side; that is to 
say, from the position of the operating man rather than 
the manufacturer. This as is it should be, for design 
must meet the requirements of the operating man who 
purchases and uses the apparatus. 

The primary assumption has been made that the 
function of a transmission network is to deliver power 
with a maximum of reliability at a m inimum expense. 
The oil circuit breaker is an integral part of the network 
and has a particular and very important function to 
perform. 

Engineers engaged in the design of transmission 
networks must now plan the network to operate in such 
a manner that it will not overstep the capacities of the 
oil circuit breakers installed. These capacities are 
not definitely known and therefore large factors of 
safety must be allowed and unnecessary expense 
incurred. 

This is especially true in very high-voltage trans¬ 
missionlines, where both carrying capacity and stability 
are greatly improved if the lines can be broken up into 
sections by switching stations and only a relatively sma ll 
section isolated to clear up trouble. Such a plan is 
not generally carried out because of the operating 
limitations and great cost of high-voltage oil circuit 
breakers. The oil circuit breaker is therefore the 
limiting feature to the securing of the best possible 


operating results in electric transmission developments 
involving many millions of dollars. 

With the increase in transmission voltage and the 
large concentrations of power, there has come a new set 
of problems not previously encountered < The problems 
of transmission line stability and continuity of service 
are of the utmost importance because outages render 
large blocks of power unproductive of revenue and 
may cause financial loss to consumers dependent upon 
continuous service. The position which the oil circuit 
breakers hold in these problems is becoming more gen¬ 
erally realized, their faults and shortcomings recognized 
and most important of all, their economic relation to the 
rest of the development is being clarified. This has 
taken time, for engineers and operators have formed the 
habit of unconsciously basing their decision around oil 
circuit breaker limitations. They had to be on the 
safe side, and what would have been the best solution 
of a problem may have been discarded in place of a plan 
less favorable from economic or operating results, but 
more sure of success because the circuit breakers could 
not be considered as highly reliable pieces of apparatus 
to guarantee the carrying out of the most desirable plan. 

Certain fundamental requirements may be set down 
as essential in an oil circuit breaker for use on high- 
voltage transmission networks. To meet these re¬ 
quirements with present day Icnowledge of oil circuit 



SECONDS 

Fig. 14 Pit Line No. 1 Chaeging Ctterent Interruption, 
WITH Westinqhouse Type G-2 Oil Circuit Breaker 

Equipped with rotating release arcing tips at Vaca-Dixon Substation. 
June 26, 1926 

breaker design requires a composite break;er embodying 
the strong points to be found in the designs of the several 
manufacturers. Briefly, these requirements are; 

1. The total operating time for a complete ^^open- 
close-open^' cycle of operations at rated current, and 
voltage shall not be more than 0.2 sec. 

2. The arcing time shall approach as close as possible 
to the ideal of one-half cycle. 

3. The energy for the switch operator shall be stored 
and available for instantaneous release. The mecha¬ 
nism should not have a power demand in excess of one 
kw. 
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4. The breaker shall be capable of completing 100 
normal operating cycles before any inspections or ad¬ 
justments are necessary. (If requirements 1 and 2 
are met successfully, there should be no trouble in 
reaching 1000.) * 

5. The breaker shall be so designed that it can be 
installed, adjusted, and maintained by the average 
mechanic without especial training in oil circuit breaker 
technique. 

The growing knowledge of the important part played 
by the oil circuit breaker in a transmissiion network is 
stimulating investigations on the part of the operating 
companies to satisfy themselves as to the best circuit 
breaker for use on a given system. As has been 
previously stated, it is economically unfeasible for each 
manufacturer to maintain equipment for the testing of 
oil circuit breakers with a rating of 2,000,000 or more 
kv-a. at 220,000 volts. Also these tests at the manu¬ 
facturers’ plants are not conclusive for it is impossible 
to duplicate the conditions met on an extensive, inter¬ 
connected transmission network, where recovery 
voltage, resonance, surges, etc., are variable and 
indeterminate. 

The only way in which it is now possible for an operat¬ 
ing company to satisfy itself of the suitability of any 
theory of circuit breaker design, is to conduct carefully 
supervised tests on its own system. This requires a 
maximum of courage, but if reliable service is the 
ultimate goal, all equipment must be tried and found not 
wanting. Competitive designs and theories, coupled 
with a wide range in price quotations, all in the face of a 
positive refusal to give any guarantees on performance, 
make the selection of an oil circuit breaker for a given 
installation extremely difficult. Present day knowledge 
must be amplified by further test data. 

It is entirely possible that the oil circuit breaker as 
now known, may not be the ultimate device for opening 
a-c. circuits. They are used today because they are the 
only devices which have been developed to the point 
where a reasonable dependence may be placed on their 
operation. 

^ The immediate problem is to combine in one oil 
circuit breaker all of the good features now available in 
the designs of the several manufacturers. By so doing 
it will be possible to approach the operating require¬ 
ments set down previously, and secure a breaker 
superior in perfoirmance to any now offered. Along 
with this must go continued research, looking toward 
the development of a device for the interruption of a 
high-voltage, a.-c. circuit which will be as dependable 
in its operation as is the transformer and generator. 
Pending this time, oil circuitbreakers must be purchased 
and Used with a full knowledge of their limitations. 

Discussion 

J. D- Hilliard: In this paper the importance of high-speed 
switching in increasing the stability of the transmission network 
is emphasized, and the conclusion is drawn that the oil circuit 


breaker is the only piece of dependable apparatus at present 
obtainable, or likely to be obtainable in the near future which can 
be used for this work. 

To this conclusion I think no exception will be taken by those 
familiar with the operation of interrupting devices for electric 
circuits, including the so-called vacuum switch. 

For years it has been recognized that speed was one of the chief 
factors in the construction of an efficient oil circuit breaker, but 
it was also recognized that the oil breaker must be of sturdy 
construction. By speed I mean the total time elapsing between 
the beginning of the short circuit and the complete interruption 
of the current. 

The fact that one breaker may have a shorter arcing period 
than another may be of small moment so far as system stability 
is concerned, if the total interrupting period of the two breakers 
is practically identical, and when test data are given both the 
total short-circuit duration and arcing duration should be given, 
if a logical comparison is to be made. 

Whether a shorter arcing duration is favorable to one breaker 
as compared to another breaker will depend on the speed of 
break (per break unit) of the two breakers, and the number of 
breaks in series; in other words, it will depend upon the total 
quantity of gas generated in the two breakers. 

Tests with plain-break contacts, operating under identical 
conditions, have shown that the two-break breaker is quite 
likely to generate less gas than 6, 8, or 10 breaks in series. It is a 
fact as the authors have pointed out, that a current-limiting 
resistance in series with the are, greatly reduces the severity of the 
arc. This coupled with the light weight and high speed of the 
moving parts explains the superior action of small potential 
fuses where the current flow is limited by resistors. When, 
however, an attempt is made to apply the same kind of a device 
to an oil circuit breaker where the resistance must be shunted in 
circuit when the breaker operates, it is found that many difficul¬ 
ties arise, not the least important of which is keeping down tlie 
cost of the breaker equipment. 

The authors have given the speed of a General Electric Com¬ 
pany FHKO-36-33 C, 115-kv. oil circuit breaker as 5.5 ft. 
per see, maximum-at 300 amperes charging current. The inter¬ 
rupting capacity of this breaker for two O-C-0 duty cycles is 
3750 amperes at 115,000 volts, and since the speed of operation 
of this breaker is a constant of about 5 ft. per sec. at no load, plus 
a variable dependent upon the load interrupted, the figures 
given, although correct for the quoted load, are not half their 
real value when the breaker is interrupting its rated interrupting 
capacity. 

Moreover, one can expect a longer are when interrupting a 
small charging current than that obtained when interrupting 
the full interrupting capacity of the breaker, so that taking both 
these factors into consideration, one would expect the full-rating 
arc duration would be less than half as long as the charging- 
current arcing duration. 

It is also a fact that the speed of operation of the explosion- 
chamber breaker is a maximum shortly after the end of the 
contact rod clears the throat bushing,—that is, the speed is a 
maximum at the time of the long arc, and this means the smallest 
quantity of gas during that period. This should be compared 
with the breakers having the maximum spring tension and maxi¬ 
mum speed during the early stages of arcing when the gas 
generated per unit of arc length is small. In one ease we have a 
maximum speed decreasing to a minimum; in the other case we 
have a minimum speed increasing to a maximum. 

The quantity of gas generated at constant speed of contacts for 
a given arc duration varies approximately as %e square of the 
speed, because the are hkewise varies directly as the speed. 

When the above facts are considered, it is easily seen why the 
explosion-chamber breaker produces such a small quantity of gas, 
and why it has such a high interrupting capacity. 

It^is not clear to the writer why high speed of separation is 
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necessary when interrupting line charging current or load currents 
of small magmtude, because under these conditions the line 
should be fairly stable. 

For heavy short circuits, however, high speed would be 
advantageous, and it is under these conditions that the explosion- 
eh^ber breaker'is at its best, and its strong construction enables 
It to stand repeated interruptions without damage. 

The Canton tests were 26 and 30 consecutive operations on the 
two breakers, without examination of the oil or contacts, and 
both .were in first-class condition at the end of the tests and 
could, undoubtedly, have duplicated the performance and stfil 
have been in good operating conditions. It is probable that 
ITO such operations would still have found them able to carry 
their rated load and interrupt their full rated interrupting 
capacity. 

It is to be expected that the earlier explosion-chamber 
breakers would not be developed to the degree found in the 
modern breakers, that the years of operating experience would 
result in breaker improvements, that better constructional 
methods, better materials, and better workmanship would be 
built into the later breakers just as there have been improvements 
in the automobile in the same period. 

It is unfortunate that the various curves mentioned in Messrs. 
Wilkins and Crellin’s article are not available at this time, and* 
therefore, no comparison can be made on the time of relay action, 
breaker trip, and breaker interruption of circuit. 

In the article no mention is made of tank pressures as a function 
of speed of interruption, and but little has been said concerning 
voltage rises due to the same cause. 

Fairly high impact pressures must be expected in the oil 
when high-speed interruption takes place, although at the time 
there may be no evidence of pressure in the air space above the 
oil. This high impact^ pressure is due to the substantial in¬ 
compressibility of the oil, the mass of the oil and the instanta¬ 
neous generation of a gas in fairly large volume. It acts, of 
course, to stress the tank and unless the seams are well made, 
may result in their being opened up, whereas with a slower 
operating breaker the stresses may be considerably less. 

^ The voltage rise, from substantially instantaneous interrup¬ 
tion, is likely to be a real problem, and in such apparatus ex¬ 
cessive voltages have been observed during tests, and the steep 
wave front makes it impossible to obtain an oscillographic 
record with the ordinary oscillographic apparatus. 

Peak records can, of course, be obtained by a surge recorder, or 
by the cathode ray oscillograph, and such records have shown 
surges (considerably in excess of any mentioned by the authors. 

It is not impossible that under special conditions, voltage surges 
of 25 times the applied volts may be observed. 

^ The authors mention the fairly high power factor in a short 
circuit to ground. This is, of course, due to the ground resistance 
and was to bavo been exijeeted. It also largely accounts for the 
fairly easy condition for ground interruption on a system having 
a grounded non Irak The fundamental requirements, as laid 
down by the authors, are not so impossible of achievement by 
tlie higli-voltage oil circuit breaker as would appear at first 
glance, and witJi tJie exception of (1) i. e., O-C-0 cycle of opera¬ 
tion == 0.2 .second, can I believe be approximated if there is a 
demand for such a breaker and the purchaser is willing to pay 
the price of development. 

The testing of oil circuit breakers by the manufacturer and 
user is of groat importance, and the General Electric Company's 
engineers are not only making such tests daily at the factory, 
but .have taken every opportunity to make tests upon operating 
systems. » 

The General Electric Company strongly recommends the 
publication of full detail information on such system tests. 
Such information will be of incalculable value to transmission 
companies and manufacturers of oil circuit breakers, and will 
act largely to dispel the skepticism concerning eireuit-breS,ker 
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operation and rating which now exists. The factory tests are 
considered of so great importance that a new testing generator 
has been constructed and will have been given preliminary 
tests by September 10, 1927. 

TMs generator is the largest testing generator ever constructed, 
and is expected to give a short-circuit ky-a. of nearly 600,000. 
Space has been provided for additional generator-^ of the same 
or larger capacity, and it is expected that if connected to the 
Mohawk-Hudson system ultimately a short circuit capacity of 
considerably in excess of 1,000,000 kv-a. will be available at 
both low and high voltages. 

The testing installation has been made very complete, and 
comprises both resistors and reactors for current limitation, 
bomb-proofs in which to test the breakers, a separate oseillo- 
gTaph and assembly building and ample grounds surrounding 
the test plant, so that the test men and observers may be at a 
safe distance from the breakers tested to destruction, and every 
breaker which can be stressed to that extent will be so tested. 
The testing equipment will, of course, be as complete as it can 
be made, and instruments are provided for measuring all factors 
affecting the interrupting capacity of the breakers that it is 
possible to measure. 

In the thousands of tests made with our factory testing genera¬ 
tor during the past six years, we have observed phenomena far 
more severe than any ever recorded by us on tests made upon 
transmission systems. 'W e have observed arc lengths in excess 
of the charging-(jurrent arc lengths observed by the authors; 
and it is my opinion that our testing conditions are more severe 
than obtained on any transmission system in existence today, 
if we except the operation of a transmission system at the instant 
of a lightning stroke. 

These observed test values are used in the design of new 
breakers, and it is these observations which determine the 
physical dimensions of our breakers. It is because of our 
observations that the break distances of General Electric breakers 
are made consistently greater than those of any other manu¬ 
facturer; and although we realize that it maybe a rare occurrence 
for an are to be drawn the full break distance, it is also realized 
that a sustained arc in an oil circuit breaker is a serious thing and 
may result in the destruction of the breaker, and must be guarded 
against at any cost. 

The authors state that the manufacturers positively “refuse to 
give a guarantee on performance.” I think that a consideration 
of the facts will show that statement is not exactly correct. 
Vi^hile the General Electric Company does not guarantee their 
breaker rating, they do stand back of their breakers and will 
continue to do so. 

At a joint meeting of the Oil Circuit Breaker Section of the 
Power Club and the Oil Circuit Breaker Subcommittee of the 
N. E. L. A. a year ago, all of those present were unanimously 
agreed that a manufacturer could not guarantee interrupting 
capacities of oil^ circuit breakers, because the interrupting 
capacity at any given instant depended on system, maintenance, 
and operating conditions which were entirely beyond the control 
of the manufacturer. 

The Oil Circuit Breaker Subcommittee of the N. E. L. A., 
therefore, unanimously agreed that three alternative clauses 
be recommended to the manufacturers, but expressing a prefer¬ 
ence for the following clause: 

Because system, maintenance, and operating conditions are 
beyond the control of the manufacturer, interrupting capacities 
of oil circuit breakers cannot be guaranteed, but this does not 
relieve the manufacturer of his contract obligation to deliver 
oil circuit breakers having interrupting capacities as specified.” 

Acting on this recommendation of the Oil Circuit Breaker 
Subcommittee of the N. E. L. A., tbe General Electric Com¬ 
pany adopted this clause as recommended. Under this clause, 
the company is bound by a legally enforceable contract to deliver 
a circuit breaker having the spe(J'5fied rating, and evidence that 
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tJie circuit breaker does not have the rupturing capacity specified 
would force the company to replace the circuit breaker with one 
having the specified rating, or would make the company liable 
for damages for breach of contract. 

There may be uncertainty in the minds of some manufacturers 
and some users a§ to the meaning of Icv-a. interrupting capacity. 
Is it the interjjuption at unity power factor, or at approximately 
90 deg. lag or lead? Is it the interruption of the current on an 
otherwise isolated bus system, or is it interruption on a system 
having a connected load with shunt reactance and electrostatic 
capacity? Is it on grounded or ungrounded systems? 

As far as the General Electric Company is concerned, and 
based on engineering information that has become available 
from field and testing department experience, the General 
Electric Company’s published interrupting rating includes all 
the conditions mentioned above and the General Electric Com¬ 
pany will continue to publish ratings on this basis unless future 
development makes modification necessary, in which case, the 
published ratings will state that fact. 

The writer regrets that the tests did not include repeated 
interrupting tests at or near the rating of the breaker so that 
observations of contact burning could have been made. 

H, E. Strands In discussing oil circuit breakers the term 
“Speed of Operation” is frequently used and unfortunately at 
times loosely applied with the net result that some confusion 
exists as to just what thought this expression is intended to 
convey. 

Prom the standpoint of system stability, interest is centered 
around the total time required for opening a circuit from the 
instant the trip coil is energized until the arc is finally broken, 
rather than the actual speed in feet per second at which the 
contacts may part. 

An analysis of the opening characteristics of various lands of 
breakers will reveal the fact that one type of motor operator 
which imparts a comparatively high speed in terms of feet per 
second to the contacts after they have started moving, has an 
inherent time delay in the tripping mechanism itself, which 
makes the dead time, or the time from energizing the trip coil 
until the contacts part, nearly twice as long as in the case of 
breakers operated by other types of motor or solenoid 
mechanisms. 

Supposing that there may be a balance in favor of the breaker 
operated by this former mechanism of some few half cycles of 
arcing time, the total duration of short circuit may be much 
longer than in the case of a breaker whose contacts travel more 
slowly, but operated by a mechanism with a shorter inherent 
dead time. It is this feature which is essential when considering 
the^ application of oil circuit breakers from the standpoint of 
their effect on system stability. 

It is regretted that the curves which have been presented 
showing the opening characteristics of various types of breakers 
were not plotted on the same basis, that is, from the time the 
tripping impulse is delivered to the trip coil. 

Figs. 9 and 10, showing the opening time of a General Electric 
FHKO-36-llO-kv. breaker seem to answer a commonly raised 
question regarding the effectiveness of explosion chambers at 
low currents. In this ease while opening only 300 amperes which 
is some 8 per cent of the breakers’ interrupting rating, a definite 
acceleration is given to the contacts which amounts to an increase 
of about 2 ft. per sec. in maximum velocity over the no-load 
speed. 

That this effect is consistent in reducing the are length over 
the entire range of a breaker’s rating is also apparent from the 
published results of the Canton tests where in the case of one 
explosion-chamber breaker during a series of 30 tests, ranging 
from 23 per cent and 83 per cent of its interrupting rating, the 
are length varied from but 40 per cent to 20 per cent of the 
stroke. 

As the authors have stated, the ultimate interrupting capacity 


of these large breakers may not be definitely known. It is 
beheved, however, that if there is any uncertainty in the ratings 
it is on the side of conservatism, and that it is not necessary to 
apply factors of safety to the ratings of breakers which have been 
subjected to extensive factory tests, the results of which have 
been substantiated by field tests such as those made at Canton. 

M, M, Samuels: May I be permitted to add some con¬ 
structive suggestions? First is the question of the parts which 
the users and manufacturers should respectively take in the 
further development of breakers. 

Now, it is not possible, nor is it necessary for an operating 
man to known as much about all of the detail problems of 
breaker construction as a manufacturer’s engineer. But the 
operating man knows what he wants the breaker for, what 
service it has to perform, he knows this better than the manu¬ 
facturer; he has to make it perform as part of a system, and he 
soon finds out wherein it fails so to perform. 

Advice along these lines from operating men should be eagerly 
sought by manufacturers. The manufacturer should realize 
that the customer is not just kicking for the fun of it; but that 
when he lacks there is something wrong; and then let the experts 
get busy and find out what is wrong. 

The needed spirit of cooperation on the part of the manu¬ 
facturers is beginning to show itself here and there, and has no 
doubt been a contributing factor of considerable importance in 
the great strides which the manufacturers have made in very 
recent years in circuit breaker developments. But more of it 
is needed. 

Another suggestion which may be made is that future tests 
should be carried on under actual operating conditions. So far, 
elaborate preparations have been made for each test. Contacts 
were cleaned and adjusted, mechanisms greased, relays cleaned, 
new oil placed in the tanks, etc. Under operating conditions 
this is not done every day, and in most eases it is not done often 
enough; and yet breakers have to operate. 

I should suggest that in the future tests be made on breakers 
after they have been in service for some time, without making 
such preparations. In other words, without telling the breakers 
that they are going to be tested. 

As to the concluding requirements of Messrs. Wilkins and 
Crellin, I may state that the one requiring a maximum of one 

kv. is to my mind not of great importance. I will grant that the 
great amount of power required to close some breakers is due to 
very clumsy mechanism designs. The bell-crank artist is still 
among us, and the manufacturers have not as yet learned that a 
good switch designer is not necessarily a good mechanism de¬ 
signer, and that none of the switch mechanisms shows the in¬ 
genuity and beauty which may be observed in some of the 
automatic machinery which they have in their own shops. 
However, give me a good breaker, and I do not care if it takes 5 

kw. to close it. 

The suggestion that it should be possible to install a breaker 
without skillful mechanics likewise seems to be going somewhat 
too far at the present. It is true that breaker mechanisms should 
be simplified rather than be made more complicated; but I 
doubt if it ever will be possible or even desirable to eliminate the 
skillful mechanic in the installation of breakers. 

Let me add a concluding remark. It will be necessary to 
reduce the cost of breakers in the future. The breaker today 
represents the limit to electrical development, not only insofar as 
it sets a maximum to the amount of energy that can be safely 
switched, but also economically. Many a prospective develop¬ 
ment cannot be put through because the cost of switching makes 
the whole development uneconomical. It will^not be sufficient 
in the future to spend half a million dollars on research to find 
out that the tank ^teel has to be in. instead of % in. thick, 
and to spend another half million to find out that two more 
pounds of copper will have to be added to the contact, or that 
strupctural-steel tops are in some cases preferable to cast-steel 
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tops. To our shame it must be admitted that the ratio of 
results to development expense is very low in the circuit-breaker 
field, and it is development expense which makes the cost of 
breakers so prohibitive. 

Radical discoveries and inventions are needed, if the industry 
is^ to progress. A beginning has already been made, and one 
hint is already mentioned in the paper as to what might be 
Bxpected in the future. I am referring to vacuum switching. 
Hut so far that is only a hint; and in general there are very few 
inventions of ingenuity and importance on record in the whole 
history of switching. 

The industry seems to have been immunized against an attack 
by the bacillus of invention. Messrs. Wilkins and Crelhn are 
right, therefore, in their statement that we are doomed to depend 
on oil breakers for a good long time to come; and that the im¬ 
provement of them, to which I maj)^ add the reduction of their 
cost, is of immediate importance. 

L. C. Williams: “Speed” is a much misinterpreted word. 
The electrical engineer talks in terms of cycles for interrupting 
a circuit or clearing a fault whereas the mechanician speaks in 
terms of velocities of the moving elements. 

Let us consider switching time in two parts, (1) the time 
required to overcome inertia and acquire acceleration of blades 
and measured from the time the relay contacts close until the 
arcing tips separate and (2) from that point until the arc is 
broken and the fault cleared. 

The sum of the two times is important from the standpoint of 
system stability and all operating engineers desire it cut to an 
absolute minimum. 

The second consideration is of vital importance in switch 
performance as high blade velocities contribute to a short dura¬ 
tion of are and improvement in switch reliability. 

Our present methods of control work somewhat at cross pur¬ 
poses. To gain high blade velocities is usually at the expense of 
burdensome control equipment and markedly increasing the time 
to get under way. 

What we want is an improved control equipment which 
permits the switch to operate rapidly and minimize the overall 
operating time. 

Slow-motion pictures taken of the mechanism of heavy 
duty svdtehes emphasizes this necessity and likewise afiord an 
accurate means of calibrating switch speed curves. 

W. S. Edsall: The paper points out the desirability of clear¬ 
ing trouble from the transmission line in the shortest possible 
time. Several curves are given showing oil circuit breakers of 
the 110,000- and 220,000-volt class, giving the time required from 
closed position to the contact-breaking point and arc-clearing 
point. It is noted that on one 110,000-volt contact-break type 
of breaker it required about 0.125 see., or 7 cycles on a closed 
position to opening of the contacts. About to 5 cycles 
additional were required to break the arc of the changing current. 
Oontrasted to this in a desire to point out that records are 
available showing the performance of the American Brown 
Boveri Electric Corporation BO-60, 110-D oil circuit breaker 
handling short circuit in the order of 400,000 kv-a. where the 
complete O-C-0 cycle was made in approximately 14 cycles. 
This time is taken from the instant the contacts touched on 
closing plus the relay action time for reversal of motion of 
moving member springing the arc and complete interruption. 

This type of oil circuit breaker is of the 10-break or multiple- 
break type- It is of the comparatively slow-speed design. In 
no ease was the speed of the moving element higher than 2.8 ft. 
per see. 

The statement made that records have been taken on 110- 
3rv-a. oil circuit breakers both on 2-break and 6-break types, with 
speeds varying from 4 ft. per sec. to 15 ft. per sec. per contact 
and a range of arcing time from 12 cycles on the slow speed to 
2 cycles on a higher speed. This would infer that the higher- 
speed breakers clear the arc more quickly than the slower-speM. 


It is also stated that “the important point often overlooked is 
that the high-speed breaker clears the disturbance in much less 
time with much less damage both to system and to the breaker.” 

Records are available showing the type BO-60, 110-D, Ameri¬ 
can Brown Boveri Electric Corporation oil circuit breaker, 
performing on O-C-0 cycle with short circuit’ in the order of 
500,000 kv-a. wherein it is shown that very slo^ speeds will 
interrupt the arc in the same time of arcing as with higher 
speeds. It was shown on one test that the average speed was 
3'PP^oximately 5.5 ft. per see. on opening and on the second 
O-C-0 of the operating duty the speed was reduced to approxi¬ 
mately 1,4 ft. per see., approximately 50 per cent of normal, 
yet the time of arcing remained the same. 

It is our belief that, contrary to the general thought, the 
introducing of greater speeds alone does not necessarily give 
better oil-cireuit-breaker operation. It is our belief that the 
use of the 10-break multiple break with slow moving mechanical 
parts presents many advantages. Due to slow speeds there is no 
racking of mechanism at the end of the stroke, whether on 
closing or opening,—only simple torsional accelerating springs 
are used. There is no quick-break mechanism of any kind, 
hence no triggers, latches, nor springs. 

Furthermore, it has also been demonstrated on tests that close 
to 700,000 kv-a. the use of the 10-break breaker gives pressures 
less than 20 lb. per sq. in. in the tank. 

There have been some misconceptions as to the length of arc 
per are and the total are length in breakers of the 10-break type. 
It is true that if the speed of the moving element were the same 
in the 10-break type as in the usual 2-break type the total length 
of arc in the 10-break type might exceed that of the 2-br6ak type. 
However, the speed of the BC-60 American Brown Boveri 
high-voltage oil circuit breaker is comparatively low, so that the 
total length of arc is very little if any greater than would be 
experienced on a 2-break type under the same conditions. It is 
definite that the length per arc is much less in each of the 10 
ares than the length of each arc in a 2-break type. 

The paper makes a reference to the use of resistance in con¬ 
junction with one multiple-break oil circuit breaker. Reliable 
resistance-type multiple-break oil circuit breakers have been 
built in Europe for many years. Resistance is mounted within 
the tank at a point such as to clear it from precipitating carbon 
and low-dielectric oil at the bottom of the tank. The usual 
method is to connect resistance in shunt with 4 or 6 of the 
multiple breaks, leaving from 2 to 4 of the multiple breaks in 
series. Upon interruption the arcs which are shunted by the 
resistance are immediately made unstable, thereby leaving very 
high resistance in series with 2 to 4 arcs. This gives a high resis¬ 
tance against the recovering voltage, cuts down the current 
flow and acts to diminish the time of arcing. Breakers of the 
110,000-volt class with interrupting rating of 500,000 kv-a. of 
the resistance type have been built and successfully operated for 
a number of years. 

In summarizing we would point out that the high-voltage oil 
circuit breaker as manufactured by this corporation will probably 
come nearer meeting No. 1 requirement on the ei^th page of the 
paper than any others on the market today. This requirement is 
that the complete O-C-0 cycle shall not be more than 0.20 
seconds. Interrupting-capacity tests in the order of 500,000 
kv-a. show a time of 0.22 sec. average. The operating mecha¬ 
nism for these breakers is of the motor type, simple in construction 
and requiring very small current for operation. The power 
demand is less than 1 Irw. 

The breakers are of very simple construction, such as‘Will 
enable them to go through many operating cycles with very 
little inspection. 

Philip Sporn: (by letter) I am pleased that the authors 
have tackled a question that has not been given the attention 
it deserved, and that is the question of oil circuit breakers and 
their effect on continuity of service in transmission networks. 
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I tMnk some work ought to be done also with particular reference 
to the effect on continuity of service of switching arrangements on 
high-voltage Lines. 

As a general rule a transmission line is planned and built by 
the transmission^ engineering department and when it is all over 
the job is giv^n to the relay engineer to relay it. Sometimes he 
actually knows something about it a few months in advance of 
completion but it is very seldom he has much of a say in the 
arrangement of the line and the effect it will have on his various 
loop circuits. The fact that this additional line will make selec¬ 
tive action almost impossible or, if it does make it possible, will 
introduce unusually high time settings on some of the lines, is not 
given very much weight and the problem is generally considered 
one of minor importance and one that a good relay engineer ought 
to be able to take care of. Of course where a double-circuit 
line between two points is involved, the problem is very very 
simple but very often the double-circuit Lines do not materialize 
or where a line is laid out for two circuits, a single circuit only is 
installed and such a period may last for five years. The intro¬ 
duction of a pilot system of protection on transmission lines will 
materially ease the w^'hole problem of sectionalization. It will 
particularly make possible the reduction in the time a fault is 
allow^ed to stay on the system and this will reduce to a negligible 
quantity not only the damage done during a fault but will also 
improve stability and will further reduce the trouble on 
customers’ apparatus as a result of long surges on transmission 
systems. 

Obviously if a carrier-current pilot system of protection is to 
be effective it has got to have a reliable means of coupling and 
Mr. Belt has shown^ some of the devices that can be and are 
being employed today to obtain reliable and effective coupling. 
It is of course e\ddent that there is no sense in maldng large 
expenditures on a relay system such as a carrier-current pilot 
system that wdll cut down relay action on a single line from 2 or 
3 sec. to 14 sec. if the breaker itself will take an equal amount of 
time to function in clearing a short circuit after the relay system 
has energized its trip circuit and this point has been brought out 
very well by Messrs, Wilkins and Crellin. As an example of 
this, refer to Fig. 10 where one of the phases of a breaker is shown 
taKmg about 0.27 see. before opening. Now, compared to a relay 
action of 3 see. 0,27 seconds is quite good but when dealing with 
orders of time of relay action of about 0.5 see. 0.27 isn’t quite so 
good. 

With some of the conclusions of the authors as to the funda¬ 
mental requirements of a circuit breaker, I agree; with others I 
differ quite radically. For example, I beheve that the operating 
ime for a complete “Open-Close-Open” cycle of operations can 
be materially raised above 0.2 sec. provided the opening time 
can be reduced say to a figure apprpaching 0.05 sec., or, as an 
utside figure 0.1 see. There is no question that the ideal half- 
yele of arcing time would be a highly desirable thing if it could 
I cannot quite see why it is necessary to 
mit the power demand of the mechanism to 1 kw. I do not 
see that it is ^ecessary to have the breaker designed so that it 
can be insta^d, adjusted, and maintained by the average 
meehame mthout oil-circuit-breaker technique. I shoXlS 

fnltd id n installed, mai^^^^^ 

and adjusted and then stay put when worked on by the average 
mechanic who had some special training. ^ 

““ * »• “P*M« o' 

ixsr 




enough and I believe that if the operating engineers insist on it 
they will get it some day. 

Again I am in entire agreement with tlieautliors in that tfie only 
way for an operating company to know today as to w'JieiJior 
the breakers that it is buying or that it eontoniplaU's buying 
will or will not perform satisfactorily, on its system, is to test 
them. Some day breaker development will havo rea('lie(l {.ho 
point where this will not be necessary but it does seem ne('<<ssary 
today. That this happy stage will arrive by coiiibining all of 
the good features now available in the designs of the shvcu’al 
manufacturers as the authors so confidently expect, 1 am not: 
at all certain; we have seen in other lines of endeavor dc\'olop- 
ments involving combinations of the best feature of eacli that 
gave a rather queer result. The problem would seem to be 
rather to have each manufacturer develop his design or new 
designs to a point where he is certain and doesn’t tntu-oly tJiink 
that the breaker will do what he says it will do. 

R. J. C, Wood; One of the oscillograms shows the current 
increasing on interrupting the charging current on the lino. Mr. 
Crellin said this was contrary to the ordinary conduct of minxmt 
on short circuit. 

In testing Mr. Sorenson’s vacuum switch, which was done by 
bringing a synchronous condenser up to speed on the system, 
disconnecting from the system, and throwing it on tlio swit<}h 
and using it as generator, we had occasion to notice the shape of 
the short-circuit current during the time previous to the opening 
of the switch. Quite a number of oscillograms of short-circuit 
current were made, some of them showing the ordinary asymjnefcri- 
cal type but quite as many showed the short-circuit curr( 3 nt 
increasing for the first few cycles. 

E. A. Crellin: It was short-circuit current. 

R. J. C. Wood: But a single-phase ground, 

F. C. Lindvall: The authors mention the pos.sihilitios of 
the vacuum switch. We at the California Institute of TecJi- 
nology who have worked on the problem of breaking fmrronts in 
vacua are quite patified by this recognition, for not all operating 
engineers and oil-switch designers are convinced that some day 
the vacuum switch may be a reliable piece of station equipment. 

We feel that our optimism regarding the switch is justiQcul, and 
that the fundamental idea of the switch is sound. Yet, as Mr. 
Crellin pointed out, the transition from a rather delicate piof 3 e 
of laboratory equipment to a reliable device for commercial 
service is a long step which presents numerous diffienlt tGcJmical 
problems; but fortunately, as more new work is done on the 
switch, many anticipated difficulties eliminate themselves. 

Two such points that the authors mentioned in their papcu* 
should be discussed briefly. First, we have found that the 
extremely high vacuum which was originally assumed to be an 
obvious prerequisite is not really necessary. This interesting 
fact was observed in a general way in the earlier vacuum switches, 
but m order to obtain more definite data on this point a small 
switch was constructed. ^ This model had butt contacts of }/fin. 
aluminum rod. An ionization gage located between the switch 
and the cut-off from the diffusion pumps served for measurement 
of gas pressure in the switch. 

For conyemence^ in testing, the duty cycle of tJiis model 
consisted of short circuiting and immediately opening the short- 
mrcuit on the high side of a 15,000/220-volt 10-kv-a. transformer. 
The short-circuit current through the switch was 3.5 amperes 

?^nnn ^^fter break was of (bourse 

15,000 volts For the first 20 or 25 trials of the switcdi at a 
pressure 2 X lo ^ mm. of mercury severe arcing resulted with 
consequent liberation of gas from the electrodes. However 

ocerSAT ® proper switching and success¬ 

ful operation followed. In fact, at a vacuum of the order men¬ 
tioned, an arc could not be drawn out to maintain between the 
contacts even with maliciously slow operation. 

s JtcTei operations were made with the 

switch cut oflf the pumps with careful note taken of time and of 
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changes in the vacuum. These pressure changes were then 
compared with leakage curves taken on the switch, and the 
interesting’ result was that the rise in gas pressure during the 
long switching runs followed very closely the curves of leakage 
coming from a faulty seal. In other words, the amount of gas 
given out by switching with clean electrodes was but little, 

^ The switch functioned consistently and was apparently in- 
different to existing gas pressures up to the order of 5 X 10“^ mm. 
Beginning at somewhat lower pressures decided flashing could be 
seen at each operation of the switch, but every time a successful 
break was made. As a matter of fact, the switch would break 
current satisfactorily with sufficient gas present to give a solid 
negative glow from a spark coil through a side discharge tube. 
Hence, to generalize from these results it follows that with out- 
gassed contacts only a tolerably good vacuum, one which is 
relatively easy to get and easy to maintain, is needed for success¬ 
ful smtehing. Thus, at once, many of the troublesome details 
of high-vacuum teehmc are avoided, and in consequence the 
switch lends itself more readily to the ordinary methods of 
manufacture. 

The second point mentioned by Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Crellin, 
that of operating the contacts within the vacuum chamber, has 
been simply and adequately solved through the use of flexible 
bellows, which makes possible moving the switch contacts 
through any required distance by any suitable mechanism. As a 
consequence the switch may be locked in closed or open position, 
a feature demanded by the operating engineer. 

We have also found that extreme speed of opening is unnecessary 
in the vacuum type of breaker. Thus the contacts themselves 
may be simple and have low inertia. In turn, the operating 
mechanism may be of light construction, permitting the operat- 
ing speed of the switch as a whole to be made extremely high. 
This speed, together with the characteristic first half-cycle 
break of current, will give a circuit breaker whose operation will 
no doubt be rapid enough to meet modern switching re¬ 
quirements. 

A further desirable feature would follow in that the simplicity 
of the operating mechanism of a vacuum switch should allow an 
accuracy of adjustment which would result in more nearly 
approximating the simultaneous breaking of current in the three 
phases of the switch. 

R. W. Sorensen: Reference has been made to the develop¬ 
ment of gas pressure tending to rupture switch tanks when a 
switch is open, and the question has been asked, does this 
phenomenon of pressure occur in the experimental vacuum 
switches when such switches fail to function properly and do not 
interrupt the current? It would be natural to expect in ease of 
failure to interrupt the circuit that gases might be given off 
from the switch terminals in sufficient quantity to develop 
pressures that would cause an explosion or bursting of the 
chamber containing the vacuum switch. Experiments which 
have been made with the vacuum switch in which over 150,000 
kv-a., single-phase has been interrupted by means of single-pole 
switches have failed to show enough gas pressure to produce 
explosion. Also, when circuits of this capacity have not been 
completely interrupted by the opening of the switch, the switch 
has withstood any tendency toward an explosion. In a few 
eases where the glass container for the vacuum chamber has 
broken, whether due to heat or mechanical injury, the parts of 
the glass container have not been thrown about so as to indicate 
an explosion, but have rather simply dropped to the ground and 
done no damage; in fact, we have had less flying of glass than is 
often the ease when an ordinary electric light globe is broken. 
As an indication of our confidence that no explosions occur, I 
may say that those of us who are working with switching in 
vacuum^ have so little fear of flying glass or other parts that we 
stand within a few feet of the switch in order to watch its operation 
when experiments are being conducted; in fact, we approach 


the switch much closer than has been considered safe with oil 
switches which may throw oil. 

Another very favorable feature of the vacuum switch is the low 
voltage rise in the circuit at the time of break. For, though the 
vacuum switch always breaks the circuit on the first half cycle, 
we have found the voltage rise with the vacuum switch to be less 
than with the oil switch. The oil switches we havchworked with 
usually hold the arc 8 or 10 half cycles. That is, there seems 
to be more rise in voltage on the circuit at interruption when it 
takes several cycles to make the interruption than there is when 
interruption is made during the first half cycle. Many times in 
our laborator^!^ we have put one of our vacuum switches in a 
convenient 15,000-volt circuit capable of suppbdng current up to 
150 amperes and have, by means of the hand-operating lever, 
opened and closed the swdtch rapidly, perhaps six or eight times 
per second. This we can do 25 or 30 times without distressing 
the switch in any way. I have never seen such a demonstration 
made with an oil switch. In fact, the amount of energy expended 
in the switch does not seem to be great, the actual drop across the 
are at separation of contacts being probably less than 100 volts. 
This means that there is not available a great deal of energy at 
the place where it will destroy switch contacts. One of our small 
switches, the contacts for which are rods ^ in. in diameter, has 
been used to open a 15,000-volt circuit, the current in which 
varies from a small amount to 125 amperes, more than 4000 
times and the contacts show no appreciable pitting. I feel that 
we may safely say, therefore, that a vacuum switch which has 
been properly tuned up for operation will give good service and 
be able to interrupt circuits almost an infinite number of times 
without damage to contacts. 

I do not wish in any way to give an impression that vacuum 
switches are ready for the market. During the five years we 
have been worldng on the switch we seem to have made small 
progress. Each move, ho^vever, has been a progressive one and 
perhaps it will not take five years more to develop a switch which 
will have some degree of success in practical service on power 
lines. 

In conclusion, I can reply to Messrs. Willdns and Crellin by 
saying that we have developed a means for moving practical 
circuits in a satisfactory way. We have also been able in an 
experimental way to fulfil requirements 1, 2, 3, and 4 as listed 
in their paper. Requirement No. 5 is the one we have not as 
yet been able to meet. 

£• K. Sadler: We have just completed some over-all 
tests,^ at our factory, which approach Messrs. Wilkins and 
Crellin s specifications; and I should like to make a few remarks 
on that. 

We have found it possible to obtain the following speeds with¬ 
out complicating the operating mechanism or subjecting the 
switch to excessive jar in operation. This switch was of the six- 
break type and the speeds given are the total for all six breaks. 

We have obtained a velocity of 51 ft. per see. when the arcing 
contacts break and a maximum velocity of 75 ft. per sec. at a 
point some inches beyond where arcing contacts break. Open¬ 
ing of switch requires only 0,089 sec. for full travel of blades, 
and an elapsed time of 0.16 see. from energizing the trip circuit 
until the arcing contacts open. The total break equals 36 in. 

As regards a switch jumping when the operating mechanism 
is mounted remote from the switch; this switch can move 2 
in., back, forward, right, left, up or down and still operate 
perfectly. 

J. P• Jollyman: Prom the standpoint of the engineer having 
to do with the operation of a power system, we are very much 
concerned with the effects of trouble on the power system. We 
want to get those troubles off the system as quickly as possible. 
We do not want to wait until the voltage of the system is reduced 
to a point where the duty on the circuit breaker is reduced. We 
want the trouble removed before service is impaired and what¬ 
ever land of switch it is will have to^tand this quick service. 
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J, S. Thompson: (communicated after adjournment) It is 
of incalculable value to the manufacturer of oil circuit breakers to 
secure the findings of engineers who have so thoroughly studied 
the problems to be met in oil-circuit-breaker design and to have 
the result of these studies summarized in the requirements which 
they have laid ftown.. These requirements are looked upon as 
supplementafy to most of those outlined by Mr. Jenks of the 
West Penn Power Company, in the paper appearing in the 
1924 Transactions of the A. I. E. E., p. 648. 

With reference to requirement 3, it is possible that a statement 
that the mechanism should demand but a very small amount of 
power would be sufficient, but the exact reference to 1 kw. is 
presumably prompted by the fact that mechanisms are available 
which require no more power than 1 kw. 

With regard to the discussion presented by Mr. Sporn, it 
would appear that his reference to the absurdity of the test duty 
cycle demand is based upon a tendency to look upon test rating as 
synonymous with normal operating ratings in circuit-breaker 
practise. In all other apparatus the test ratings to which the 
apparatus is submitted, for periods such as one minute, are far 
in excess of the operating rating and therefore it is possible 
that some adjustment should be made so that the circuit breaker 
operating tvdce under the A. I. E. E. test rating would operate 
comfortably at a reduced operating rating for the 100 or even the 
1000 operating cycles referred to in requirement No. 4. We 
would draw attention to the fact that the N. E. M. A. rule for 
reduced interrupting capacities, under item E, suggests the ratio 
which these two ratings might bear to each other. 

With regard to the discussion presented by Mr. Hilliard, 
the uncertainty regarding circuit breakers on the part of those 
best informed is indicated by the phrases: “It is quite likely”; 
“Not half”; “One may expect”; “It is probable”; “Could un¬ 
doubtedly”; “May result”; “Is likely to be”; “It is not im¬ 
possible.” 

Mr. Hilliard appears to assume that doubling the speed of the 
break would invariably double the length of the arc, and with 
respect to this assumption, we would draw attention to Pigs. 4 
and 10, showing are durations of two-break and six-break circuit 
breakers under exactly similar conditions. These curves in¬ 
dicate a duration of are of 0.045 see. in the six-break circuit 
breaker and 0,15 sec. in the two-break circuit breaker. 

There would appear to be an inconsistency in Mr. Hilliard’s 
reasoning where he suggests that a greater quantity of gas is 
developed by high contact speed, whereas later in his discussion 
he states that high speeds are advantageous. 

Mr. Hilliard indicates that high-speed interruption produces 
voltage surges and also impact pressures in the oil. If this is 
the ease it would appear that voltage surges are a necessary 
concomitant of high-speed circuit interruption. But regarding 
tank pressure, it may be stated in support of multiple breaks 
that no Pacific Electric Manufacturing Company six-break oil 
circuit breaker tank or top casting has ever been damaged either 
under test or operating conditions, nor have tank and cover 
assemblies evei;been forced apart. 

Mr. Hilliard makes the point that the long break is of value 
and, recognizing this, the Pacific Electric M!anufacturing Com¬ 
pany provides that each one of the six breaks of its circuit 
breakers is substantially as long as each one of the breaks of the 
conventional two-break oil circuit breaker. Properly disposed 
multiple breaks can be considered as a grouping of two-break 
oil circuit breakers in series, and could not be assumed to draw 
aics: per pair of breaks, as long as a single two-break oil circuit 
breaker. This fact has been put in practical appheation on a 
Pacific Coast operating system on which the failure of a two- 
break circuit breaker w^as remedied by placing a similar two- 
break circuit breaker in series with it, the two mechanicaUy 
connected to operate simultaneously. But a further advantage 
of six-break circuit breakers isKibtained by so disposing the breaks 


that the explosive effect of one arc tends to blast a volume of 
oil through the path of adjacent arcs. 

With regard to the comment submitted by Mr. Strang, the 
factor of inherent time delay in the tripping mechanism is a 
vital one. In developing the motor-wound spring-operated 
mechanism devised by Mr. Wilkins, the engineers of the Pacific 
Electric Manufacturing Company gave this factor prime con¬ 
sideration, with the result that the inherent time delay in this 
control is satisfactorily brief. It is possible that the control 
referred to by Mr. Strang could be corrected to secure equally 
excellent characteristics. 

E. A. Crellin: Everybody seems to have remarked about 
the power demand of the operator being limited to one kw. Mr. 
Samuel says, “Give me a good breaker and' I do not care if it 
takes five kw. to close it. ” It is granted that it makes little differ¬ 
ence to the switch itself how much power it takes to operate it 
so long as there is sufficient to get the contacts in or out in fast 
time. The limitation was added for another purpose and was 
included along with the other specifications to complete the list 
of requirements. 

Let me point out what is involved in a large operator power 
requirement, especially in a breaker which requires practically 
the same energy to open as to close. I recently visited a sub¬ 
station in which there will ultimately be some fifty 60-kv. 
breakers and six or eight 220-kv. breakers, the most remote of 
which are 900 or 1000 ft. from the switchboard. If it is necessary 
to have operating currents on the order of 200 amperes at 125 
volts, we are faced with a very great expense in storage batteries 
and control cables in order to hold up the operating voltage. 
It may well happen that a group of breakers will be simul¬ 
taneously tripped, and if they require heavy operating currents 
to open, will force the installation of expensive equipment. 
Even with the gravity-opened breakers, it may well be that a 
large series of successive operations will lower the battery voltage 
to a point where further operation is impossible. The reason 
for imposing the limitation on operating power was to effect 
economies in installation. Such operators are available, and 
greatly to be preferred to those requiring 200 or more amperes. 

Mr. Williams and Mr. Strang both have the same thought on 
the definition of speed. It is high over-all speed until the circuit 
is cleared that we are after. If the actual time of contact move¬ 
ment is kept relatively high for reasons of switch design, then 
speed must be attained in the operating mechanism in order 
to bring down the total time from the closing of the relay con¬ 
tacts to the final interruption of the circuit. In this paper 
‘speed” does not mean the rapid motion of parts so much as it 
does the rapid interruption of the circuit, no matter how attained. 
It is felt by the authors, however, that much higher contact 
speeds than those at present obtaining will be of great advantage 
not only in preserving system stability, but in easing the stresses 
within the breaker itself. 

Roy Wilkins: Mr. Hilliard states that “for years it has been 
known that speed was one of the chief factors of an efficient 
oil circuit breaker.” Nothing seems to have been done about it, 
however, until very lately. 

With regard to the testing of breakers below their rating, it 
might be well to point out that most of the failures on operating 
tests including those ,at Canton have been very much below the 
breaker ratings. 

Mention was made of the fact that substantially instantaneous 
interruption causes very great voltage rises. This was the 
original argument against oil circuit breakers and is as true 
today as it was in 1895. There are as yet, however, no com¬ 
mercial oil circuit breakers that even approxi 3 };iate instantaneous 
interruption. No one has any hope of getting under the first 
half cycle. Mr. Sorensen has noted no alarming voltage rise 
at one-half cycle. In this connection, as was .pointed out in 
the paper, the circuit characteristics are the determining factor 
orPsuch phenomena. 
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With, regard to guarantees, there were last year in one State 
of the U. S. some twenty times as many law suits for damage due 
to defective transformers as there were due to oil circuit breakers; 
the same arguments hold for both as far as care and maintenance 
are concerned, yet no reliable manufacturer proposes to withdraw 
the transformer guarantee. 

With regard to the meaning of interrupting capacity in kv-a., 
I am frank to state that I, for one, am doubtful of what it means, 
if anything. Several years of intensive study in both the field 
and factory have so far only strengthened this doubt. 

Multiplying a voltage on the bus before trouble by the current 
in the first one-half cycle of arc after trouble has no physical 
naeaning and so far as yet demonstrated no practical one. 

With Mr. Strang we are in thorough accord; it is a performance 
that is desired. The particular mechanism required may in 
the end not even remotely resemble any of the present types. 
The effect of trouble on the system is important, the effect on the 
breaker incidental, though all too often it is the controlling factor. 

In reply to Mr. Edsall, I wish to emphasize again that what 
the purchaser buys is equipment to separate an operating system 
from a fault,—the fault and the oil circuit breaker condition at 
the time are secondary matters. Wliile slow speed may be good 
for the breaker it decidedly is not for the system. 

Breakers must be built whose opening time is under 0.1 sec. 
preferably as low as 0.05 see. and whose arcing time ap¬ 
proaches closely the optimum of H cycle. 


Executives have been busy in the past with other matters, 
but of late they are giving more and more time to interconnection 
and network operation and the effect of combinations of net¬ 
works. Eventually they will learn that the reliability of the 
entire network depends on the ability of the circuit-interrupting 
equipment to function properly in less than the f^iime required for 
the parts of the network to pull out of synehroniem and such 
circuit-interrupting equipment will then be demanded and 
made. 

The point and purpose of the paper is not an attempt to 
design an ideal circuit breaker but to outline the requirements. 

There are at present two, theories or methods of network 
operation,—one with relatively light ties in an extensive network 
where each load is fed from more than one source, and in trouble, 
the smallest practicable section is isolated. Such systems require 
fast relaying and insure continuous service and are represented 
by the Pacific Coast, the Southeastern and the North Central 
networks in the United States, all covering extensive territories. 

The second method depends on a backbone with radiating 
feeders where large blocks of power are transferred from the 
general source to the loads and where outages are not expected 
on the main arteries. Such systems provide only emergency 
relaying on these main lines because their loss means the serious 
crippling of the system, and extremely fast operation would not 
be necessary. No such system exists today in practise on anj^- 
thing like the scale of the type given above. 
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Synopsis* This paper outlines work done in connection with 
planning a protectioii scheme for the oil storage tank farms of 
the General Petroleum Corporation of California. The work 
shows that the average annual number of storms at a given location 
is a constant. The dielectric property of oil has no influence in 
causing lightning or inducing it to strike oil in storage. 

Tests show that excellent protection can be obtained by towers 


properly installed^ but they do not indicate absolute immunity 
against hits. 

The work done also shows that an extensive field program^ sup¬ 
plemented by such laboratory work as required for understanduig 
and assisting the field program ^ should he carried out to extend 
our knowledge of lightning phenomena and protection. 


Introduction 

I N California, the production of great quantities of oil 
has made necessary the development of storage 
capacity for millions of barrels of oil of var 3 dng 
degrees of inflammability. 

Three t 3 q)es of storage containers have been used; 
all steel tanks, tanks with steel walls and roofs of some 
other material, and large concrete basin-like structures 
commonly known as reservoirs. 

Previous to 1926, on California oil properties, fires 
resulting from lightning were scattered as to time and 
place. Also, insurance rates for damage to these prop- 
erties by lightning were sufficiently reasonable to make 
such insurance more economical than the employment 
of protective measures for oil or oil products against 
induced and direct-hit ignition by lightning. 

Three major fires which occurred during April 1926, 
resulting in the loss of several lives and almost 
$20,000,000 worth of property, immediately caused a 
large increase in insurance rates and entirely changed 
the aspect of the problem in emphasizing the fact that 
insurance can never compensate for the economic loss 
inTOlved in the destruction of large quantities of oil. 

The average number of thunderstorm days per year 
w f, geographical location is, according to 

W eather Bureau statistics, a constant which has not 
changed during the period covered by their records 

In different parts of the United States, the number of 
such dap varies from less than 5 to 95 per year. Small 
areas within the divisions represented by the reports 
have a greater or less number of such days. 
arPT P^°^^bility of damage by lightning in any given 
X V T storms occur- 

occupied 

matenal! structures or 

Sh it™'" humidity- 

thStin the percentage of lightning discharges 

^ Will Qc cuz as strokes to gi'ound. 


jiidcn year aaas to tne portion oi any given region 
occupied by life and property and increases accordingly 
the probability of loss of life and damage to property. 
For this reason, not only the petroleum industry but 
also other industries should consider means of protec¬ 
tion for the future in addition to those required at 
present, and should make it possible for engineers and 
scientists to plan and, execute a thorough program of 
field researches on the character of lightning discharges, 



Fig. 1- 


"Number of Thunderstorm Days m Los Angeles 
• Since 1876 

Cumulative chart from records of the Weather Bmeau. In this form a 
straight line indicates a constant thunderstorm frequency. It should be 
noted that in 1903 an alteration was made In station regulations equivalent 
to, changing the official definition of a thunderstorm from “thunder with 
” without rain.” This explains the Increase in 
tonderstorms recorded smee 1903. (From Marion E. Dice, "Lightning 
Hazards,” Oil Bulletin, 13,27, Jan. 1927.) ' gntmng 


supplemented by such laboratory work as may be re¬ 
quired for the development of the apparatus for these 
tests and interpretation of the results obtained^ in the 
field. 

Directly following the 1926 oil fires, several oil com¬ 
panies using the laboratories at the California Institute 
— of Technology as a base, independently or in coopera- 

*ftofes.sor of Elee. Engg., California Institute of Technology fmembers of the Institute staff, undertook the 

fGraJuate Student, California Inst, of Tech. problem of designing protection for their oil storage 
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ment and the California Institute of Technology 
High-Voltage Laboratory staff. It forms the basis of 
this paper. 

Effect of Location on Lightning Hazard 

Given a geographical section within which certain 
industrial operations are to be carried on, are there spots 
within that area which vary as to the probability of a 
lightning discharge? 

A study of contributing causes for lightning, such as 
the breaking of water drops in upward currents of aiH 
at the required velocity, showed that much can be 
done in reducing the lightning hazard by proper loca¬ 
tion with respect to thunderstorm paths. 

Lightning damage may be caused by direct stroke or 
by ignition from secondary or induced discharges. 
As the energy in discharges caused by induced charges 
is relatively small, oil fires from this means can result 
only by such discharge acting as ignition systems. 
The obvious method for guarding against such effects 
is to reduce to a minimum the storage of highly com¬ 
bustible oils or gases given off by oils, and to keep 
well guarded against spark discharges the oils that are 
the more highly inflammable or give off gases which, 
with air, form explosive mixtures. 

The well-known impossibility of producing differences 
of potential between two objects within a completely 
closed conducting envelope by influences exerted 
without the envelope indicates the proper solution for 
the problem of induced discharges. In practise, 
therefore, the desired protection from induced effects 
has been obtained by storing readily inflammable oils 
or oils which will give oflf explosive gases in all metal 
tanks, with well screened and properly designed vents or 
by the use of wire networks over wooden roofs. Float¬ 
ing roof construction, which reduces to a minimum the 
free gas space above oil in a tank, is an aid to this form 
of conservation. Tanks constructed in this way are 
costly and it is therefore not practicable to use them as 
general storage for the millions of barrels of oil now 
stored. Fortunately a great percentage of the oil can 
be reduced to a heavy residuum of low volatility for 
storage. This heavy residuum can be safely stored in 
the large reinforced concrete reservoirs, used so exten¬ 
sively in California, or in metal tanks with non-metal, 
non-floating roofing, providing such reservoirs or tanks 
are protected from direct hits. 

Before discussing methods of guarding against direct 
hits, the authors wish to present some data bearing 
upon the possibility of any special phenomena related 
to lightning which may be directly chargeable to the 
influence of the oil itself. 

Collection of Charges on Oil Surfaces 

It was suspected at one time that certain oil fires of 
unaccountable origin might have been due to ignition 
from sparks caused by independent charges accumu- 

1. For all references see Bibliograpliy. 


lating on parts of a large oil surface and then coming 
near enough to each other to have their charges equal¬ 
ized by a spark between them. The apparatus shown 
in Fig. 2 was used to make tests relating to this pos¬ 
sibility. With voltage applied to the pan and terminal 
above it as electrodes, charges could be detected at the 
surface of the oil only while such voltage was applied. 
Also, during the application of voltage, the oil was 
always in circulation, the rapidity of circulation being 
a function of the potential gradient through the oil. 
Bits of cork or other insulating rnaterial in the oil 
would show a rather definite circulation path from the 
strong field under the rod above the pan out to the 
weaker field. Frequently particles of insulation ma¬ 
terial in the oil, because of some pecularity of shape or 
color, could be singled out and watched. Many of these 
particles were seen to act as though they were in the 
business of carrying charges from the surface of the 
oil to the pan at the bottom; that is, with a rate of 
motion entirely apart from the rate of circulation of 
oil, these particles would come to the oil surface, move 
down until they touched the pan at the bottom, and 
then come to the surface again to repeat the operation. 
As a further check, a charged electroscope was con- 


I,._J 


% 


2 

1 


1 


PlG. 2 


nected to a conductor which was allowed to touch the 
surface of the oil. In every case the electroscope was 
very quickly discharged. Also, it was found that the 
electroscope could not be charged above the potential 
drop through the oil so long as it was kept connected 
to the surface of the oil. These tests showed, as did 
similar earlier® ones, that oil cannot accumulate charges 
at points on its surface. Thus, there need be no fear 
of isolated or local charges on the surface.of oil building 
up or approaching each other, and igniting the gas 
above the oil by spark discharges. 

Influence op Oil on Spark Discharge 

In planning protection for oil storage, one is con¬ 
fronted with the question; does oil have to be considered 
as a special problem because of characteristics which 
have influence, different from those of other sub¬ 
stances, in directing the path of a lightning discharge 
between a charged cloud and the earth, or because of 

2. Loc. eit. 
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any special phenomena relating to the accumulation 
of charges on the surface of a body of oil. 

It is a known fact that when a high potential direct 
current is applied to two electrodes insulated from each 
other, a dielectric, such as glass or mica, placed near the 
positive one,materially lowers the voltage required to 
give arc-over between the two terminals.** At the sug¬ 
gestion of E. R. Wolcott of the Union Oil Company of 
California, oil, being a dielectric, was examined for such 
an effect with negative results. There was found no 
evidence that spark-over voltage between two charged 
electrodes was changed by placing oil on the positive 
one. This is fortunate, for if oil in a reservoir on the 
ground could act to lower the discharge voltages, there 
would be a great hazard for the oil, whenever a negative 
cloud formed in the region of storage. 

This absence of any influence of the oil to cause it to 


insulation over the pan), was increased, and no arc from 
upper electrode to pan took place. Also, when the oil 
film was not punctured, there was no arc discharge from 
the upper electrode, the discharge around this electrode 
being limited to the corona, discharge; that is, an arc 
does not strike from a conductor to an insulator unless 
the potential gradient over the insulator is great enough 
to either puncture the insulator or carry the arc around 
it through the medium surrounding the insulator. This 
is a fact of which one sometimes loses sight in thinking 
of the action of two insulators having different di¬ 
electric constants when placed in series in an electric 
field. ^ When voltage is applied to such an arrangement, 
while it is true that the greater stress is upon the in¬ 
sulator with the smaller dielectric constant, it is also 
true that in order to obtain an arc there must be com¬ 
plete breakdown of both dielectrics by puncture or 




Fig. 3—Dielectric Effects of Oil in a Reservoir 

(See also Fig. 4) 

A No oil 
B No oil 
O Oil in reservoir 


be a more probable target for spark discharges was also 
c ecked the use of the piece Of apparatus shown in 
. This apparatus consisted simply of a large 
shallow pan partly filled with oil. With an electrode 
a ove the pan (as shown), connected to one terminal 
of the source of direct current supply and the pan con¬ 
nected to the other many tests were made. These 
tests show that as the voltage was increased, the oil was 
agitated more and more violently until, as the voltage 
approached that required for arc-over, the oil was 
hollowed out under the upper electrode, as though blown 

“I directly-under the 
til If sufficiently smaU, the arc struck through 

ind the Inl constiit 

the dentW ? by adding more oil, 

-- ^ other words, the thickness of 

3. Loe. eit. 


f ® through one dielectric 

to tne other as a terminal. 

As a tether check upon the inability of oil in a vessel 
to cause the discharge to take place more readily, many 
tests were made with smaller pans, dimensions of which 
were proportional to those of reservoirs. These were 
placed on the floor below the electrode used to represent 
a cloud, the other terminal of the power supply being 
pounded to the floor. With oil in the pa^ the dis 
charges missed the pan altogether or struck the edge; 

Pfn, the discharges would hit in the 
3 and 4 ^ indiscriminately as shown by Figs. 

Lightning Strokes 

dirPPt'hf!possible ways of guarding against 
ect hits, nz., to prevent the occurrence of lightning 
discharges between clouds and earth, to construct 
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tli6 ts-nks or rosorvoirs in such 3 , W 3 .y us to provido 
immunity to damage from such hits, or to direct the 
hits elsewhere to conductors which will harmlessly 
carry a discharge occurring between cloud and earth 
until all energy of the discharge is dissipated. All of 
these suggested solutions were discussed shortly after 
Franklin’s invention of the lightning rod in 1752, were 
revived^ and again thrashed out about 100 years later 
when Sir W. Snow Harris devised lightning conductors 
for ships of the English Navy, and more than 50 years 
since were reduced to scientific analysis by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. 

To prevent lightning discharges between clouds and 
earth, it is necessary to provide a means of preventing the 
accumulation of sufficient charge on cloud and earth to 
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Oil in Reservoir 
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Fig. 4—Diblectkic Emect op Oil in a Reseevoih with 
G HOUNDED Walls 

These records show that the presence of oil in a reinforced concrete or 
rnotal reservoir tends to direct electrical discharges, which would otherwise 
strike into the body of the reservoir, to the edge. At the same time, the 
presence of a body of oil of the proportions of a reservoir in a thunderstorm 
field does not affect the number of discharges which fall witliin that area 
Oil does not attract or repel lightning. In the tests, discharges from the 
surge generator were directed into a scale model of one of the 500,000-bbl. 
Wilmmgton reservoirs when empty and when full of oil (13 deg. residuum) 

men reservoir at an elevation of 

1000-ft. (actually 10-in.). The small circles show the location of hits. 

Resnlts 


Reservoir 

Point Struck Empty 


Reservoir full 
of Oil 


Edge. 8 17 

Inside. 8 0 

Outside. 4 3 
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cause a discharge to take place between them. There 
are no known records of this having been accomplished 
in such a way as to make available any data on energy 
discharge from structures erected for this purpose, 
though there have been many schemes suggested^. 
These schemes rely for the most part upon the use of 
points attached to earth as a means of discharging the 
charges produced. Tests to determine the value of 
such a scheme should be made on actual tower and point 
installations jn a district subject to many lightning 
storms. Not having available such an equipment, 
tests were made with laboratory apparatus as shown in 
Fig. 6. This apparatus was constructed to scale and 


tests made for several conditions involving different 
actual dimensions. 

In these laboratory tests, steady unidirectional fields 
were used, because, had alternating fields been used, 
the total current measured would be the resultant of an 
energy current in phase with the voltage £Did the charg¬ 
ing current leading the voltage 90 degrees. Lack of a 
proper wattmeter for use under such small current. 



Fig. 5 Diagram op Tests on Dis.sipation op Electric 
Charge by Needle Points 


high-voltage conditions would make the separation 
of these components very difficult. There are also 
other difficulties with alternating fields, such as dis¬ 
torted waves having greater peak value on the positive 
half cycle than on the negative half cycle, which make 
the separation of energy current from total current 
practically impossible. With direct current, these 
complications are avoided and the conduction current 
between points and the upper plate has a steady value 
for any given voltage. 

The apparatus (Fig. 5) consisted of two parallel flat 
metal plates, mounted horizontally and insulated from 
each other. The upper plate represented the thunder 
cloud and by means of the kenotron and condenser 
equipment shown in the figure, could be charged to a 
maximum potential of 100 kv. The lower plate was 
connected to ground and represented the earth surface 
under the thunder cloud. A number of steel needles. 



Fia. 6—Dimensions op Needles used in Pig. 5 

(Fig. 6), projected through holes in the grounded plate. 
Each needle was insulated from the plate by means of a 
small piece of glass tubing and all the needles were con¬ 
nected together at their lower ends by a third, smaller, 
flat metal plate which in turn was connected to ground 
through a micro-ammeter. The connecting lea^ was 
carefully shielded against induced charges by a 
grounded metal tube which surrounded it, and the micro- 
ammeter itself was placed inside a grounded screen wire 
cage. 

For each set of readings, the upper plate was set at a 


4. Loo. cit. 
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given distance above the lower one, the points were 
raised above this plate 1/12 the distance between plates, 
and the needles were separated a distance of four times 
the needle height. The sphere-gap was set for a desired 
value and voltage was applied, slowly increasing until 
the gap sparl^d over, at which time the micro-ammeter 
was read. 

Results of some of the tests made are shown in Fig. 7. 
Each curve demonstrates the relation between the 
average voltage gradient between the plates and the 
conduction current from the points. The curves give 
no constant relation between conduction current and 
gradient, but indicate so many variables as to make it 
impossible to draw many conclusions from the data 
at present available. 

On the other hand, the curves show that the con- 



Fig. 7—Dissipation Ctjreents op Needle Points 
Discharging an Artificial Cloud 


and from other investigations, may be of interest in this 
connection. 

C. T. R. Wilson® shows that a probable charge of 
50 coulombs is neutralized by a lightning flash. Simp¬ 
son® states the total charge to be of the order of 100 
coulombs. Norinder^ found the time required for 
building up charges preceding lightning flashes to vary 
between large limits, the short intervals being only 
about three or four seconds and the longer ones, several 
minutes. Apparently a large number of them are built 
up in 10 sec. or less. Assuming for our calculations, a 
time of 10 sec. allowed for the accumulation of a charge 
of 50 coulombs, resulting in a gradient of 100 kv. per 
ft., if it is assumed that the gradient builds up at a 
uniform rate during 10 sec. of applied voltage the 
average current would be approximately 2.5 micro¬ 
amperes flowing for eight seconds, if it takes a gradient 
of 20 kv. per ft. to start the current as shown by Curve 
I (+), Pig. 7. The number of points required 
to give out this conduction current would be 

50 

8 X 2.6 X lO-o "" ^ 

points, each of which must be 1/12 of the cloud height. 
For clouds 2400 ft. high, this requires 2,500,000 200-ft. 
towers spaced 800 ft. apart. Conceding these calcu¬ 
lations to be largely in error, there is, nevertheless, 
little indication that lightning may be prevented by 
conduction currents, from points. For cases of more 
rapid charge accumulation, the number of towers required 
would be correspondingly greater. 

Tanks 

The use of tanks for oils which are dangerously in¬ 
flammable has been discussed in relation to induced 
discharges. These same tanks made entirely of metal 
can be made to furnish, unaided except by good grounds, 
protection to contents for direct hits. They need no 
further discussion. 

Lightning Rods 


duction current is practically zero (less than 10~8 
^peres) up to a certain critical gradient in each case. 

lom this point, as the gradient is increased, points are 
obtained according to some regular law (which permits 
them to be plotted as points in a curve). They also 
show that the current is influenced by the actual size 
of the apparatus within the range available in the 
present time, but it is inconceivable 
that the same order of increase of current with increase 
of scale will be maintained up to the scale of clouds and 
lightning towers in actual use. 

If conduction current great enough could be obtained, 
there would be a possibility of keeping the potential 
between earth and clouds down to a value too low for 
the discharge by lightning. Some calculations based 
on the data obtained from the tests just described. 


rraniam wnen ne gave instructions that conductors 
used for lightning rods should terminate at the upper 
extremity, with one or more points, and extend down¬ 
ward until they met permanently moist earth possessed 
of good powers of electric conduction showed knowledge 
of the fundamentals of lightning rod protection far 
beyond that of his associates. These fundamentals 
are, however, insuflicient for the whole solution of the 
problem, and must be supplemented by laiowledge of 
lightning phenomena developed since the time of 
Franklin, such as was reported by Sir Oliver Lodge* 
and added to by the engineers and physicists of today. 

In fact, with all our knowledge of thesg phenomena, 
such as side flashes, back strokes, electrical inertia, 
and the eff ect of location, ground conditions, etc., there 

5, 6, 7. Log. eit. 

8. • Log. cit. 
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seem to be no general rules which can be applied to all 
places to be protected, and these rules are sufficiently 
comprehensive to make unnecessary a special study of 
practically each location for which protection is desired. 

For oil in storage, it seems best to have the rods take 
the form of high towers, placed as far from the reservoirs 
and as far apart as practical, being at the same time 
near enough to each other to make almost impossible 
any hits to objects between them. Each tower so 
erected should be grounded at its base to the water 
plane below the tower, to all piping around the base of 



Pig. 8 Spread op Discharge Current over a Concrete 

Floor 

the tower, and to the reservoirs for which protection is 
being provided. 

To avoid so far as practical, any danger from side 
flashes which might ignite the oil, the towers are erected 
at some distance from the reservoir they are to protect. 
Good grounds directly under the towers also assist in 
reducing the possibility of side flash. Pig. 8 shows a 
current of electricity that appears to spatter all over the 
surface of a concrete floor with no special provision for 
good grounding when a condenser is discharged into the 




charges from a surge or lightning generator.® Con¬ 
nections used are shown in Figs. 9a, b, c, and D. 

Results of the tests made for all types of discharge 
used show no absolute immunity for any area around a 
rod. The tests were made on models h^'Ving the storm 
centers two and four rod heights off centen. Considered 
from a statistical viewpoint, the number of hits within a 
circle having one rod height as a radius and with its 
center at the rod was practically nil, but there was an 
occasional hit even within this area which was not 
taken by the rod. 

As the area under consideration is increased by con¬ 
sidering larger boundary circles drawn about the rod, 



Fig. 10—Distribution op Hits prom Discharge Needle 
over Point Four Rod Heights Away prom Rod and Ten Ryoo 
Heights above Surpace 


Pig. 9—Diagrams of Connections for Furnishing 
Discharges 

a A~c. 50 cycles 
b D“C. with condenser 
c D“C. pulsating 
d Surge generator 

floor. There is no evidence of this flow of current over 
the floor surface when it is well grounded. 

Having decided to consider high towers" well 
grounded, the next step was the making of many experi¬ 
ments to determine the protection area about rods as 
single units tand in groups, as set up on models in the 
high voltage laboratory. In making these experiments, 
many tests were made with a-c., 50-cycle sparks, d-c. 
sparks with and without condensers both for grounded 
positive and grounded negative terminals, and fdr dis¬ 


the number of hits which can strike within a given 
area is increased until, at a distance of four times rod 
height from the rod, a circle may be drawn as indicative, 
of the fact that beyond this point the rod furnishes 
little or no protection. * 

Results of some typical tests are shown in Fig. 10 
and Tables I, II, and III. These tests show the 
statistical protection values for single rods for areas 
enclosed by circles having radii of one, two, three, and 
four rod heights. All tests of this type were made’with 
apparatus set up to scale, the rod in each casg being 
considered as 160 ft. high. The actual rods used varied 
in height from in. to two in., with actual sparking 
distances varying from about two in. to almost 27 in. 

Having determined in the laboratory what one rod 

9. Loc. cit. 
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TABLE I. PROTECTION AFEORDED BY SINGLE RODS FOR AREAS SURROUNDING THE RODS 

These resxilts are from tests made with surge-generator discharffp*^ from a i j ^ t ^ ^ 

plane and at a horizontal distance of 4 A from the center line of the rod whose height is A, equivalem to l?0 ^ 

The areas m whrch strokes were recorded are cfrcles of which the rod is the center and whose radii were 'respectively A, 2 A, 3 A and 4 A 
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TABLE II 

PROTECTION APPORDED BY SINGLE ROD 
Summary of laboratory tests witji various sources of potential when storm 
center is four times the rod height from a vertical Une through the rod 
On the scale used, the rod height is 150 ft. and the average cloud height is 
2578 ft. With each source of potential 900 strokes were made with the rod 
- _and 900 without the rod. One rod height = h. 




D. O. 
(Pulsat- 
(ing) 

A. C. 

50 Cyc. 

D. C. 

with 

Con¬ 

denser 

Surge 

Gen¬ 

erator 

Circle with 

Hits with rod 

227 

256 

261 

125 

Radius « 4 /? 

Hits without rod 

401 

386 

415 

397 


Per cent protection 

43 

34 

37 

69 

Circle with 

Hits with rod 

74 

76 

67 

31 

Radius = 3 /i 

Hits without rod 

198 

168 

148 

183 


Per cent protection 

63 

55 

55 

■ 83 

Ohcle with 

Hits with rod 

15 

7 

2 

3 

Radius = 2 h 

Hits without rod 

77 

63 

47 

65 


Per cent protection 

83 

89 

96 

96 

Circle with 

Hits with rod 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Radius = h 

Hits without rod 

19 

19 

12 

14 


Per cent protection 

100 

100 

100 

100 

No. of strokes to rod 

278 

181 

333 

345 

Per cent of 900 strokes to rod 

31 

20 

36 

38 


TABLE III 

PROTECTION OP A SINGLE ROD 
Summary of laboratory tests when the storm center is twice the rod height 
from a vertical line through the rod. On the scale used, the rod height is 
150 ft. and the average cloud height is 2578 ft. With each source of dis¬ 
charge used 900 strokes were made with the rod and 900 strokes without 
the rod. One rod height = h. 




D. O. 
(Pulsat¬ 
ing) 

A. C. 
60 Cyc. 

D. C. 
with 
Con¬ 
denser 

Sm’ge 

Gen¬ 

erator 

Circle with 

Hits with rod 

208 

192 

147 

61 

Radius = 4h 

Hits without rod 

721 

662 

774 

650 


Per cent protection 

71 

71 

81 

92 

Circle with 

Hits with rod 

129 

108 

134 

16 

Radius = 3h 

Hits without rod 

562 

501 

614 

495 


Per cent protection 

77 

76 

78 

97 

Circle with 

Hits with rod 

39 

26 

45 

3 

Radius = 2 h 

Hits without rod 

318 

263 

332 

264 


Per cent protection 

88 

90 

86 

99 

Circle with 

Hits with rod 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Radius = h 

Hits without rod 

94 

66 

81 

74 


Per cent protection 

99 

100 

100 

100 

No. of strokes to rod 

684 

615 

710 

675 

Per cent of 900 strokes to rod 

65 

68 

79 

75 


will do, combinations of rods using 2,3,4, and 6 rods set 
on the circumference of circles were tried. Many 
tests were made with the rods grounded and connected 
to one side of the circuit, and an electrode above the 
center of the circle, on the circumference of which the 
rods were located. The rods took a large share of the 
hits, but it was entirely possible to make a portion of 
them strike the area within the circle when that circle 
had a radius of 4 rod heights. For smaller circles the 
number of hits inside was less. Also the protection 
factor increased with increase in sparking distance, or 
height of point above the plane of the rods. 

!" Data about cloud height showed thunder clouds for 
Southern California to have a height of 2000 to 6000 ft. 


above the earth.The preliminary work while far 
from complete suggested as a probable safe spacing of 
protective towers such that no portion of the area to be 
protected would be more than 23 /^ times a tower height 
from a tower. 

To check this hypothesis, a model of pne of the im¬ 
portant storage farms to be protected was made to the 
scale of one inch equals 100 ft. 

In making the protection plan, the model was tested 
first with towers only, the towers being adjusted as to 
location and height until it was practically impossible 
to make any discharges hit the miniature reservoirs. 
It was considered unnecessary to make it impossible 
to get a discharge to structures representing steel tanks. 
After the reservoirs were thus fully protected, some 
connecting cables were added at the 150 ft. level and 
another group of tests was made to test their effect. 
As a further precaution, each cable has, at the middle 
point of the spare between towers, a vertical cable 
extending downward from the aerial cable to the ground 
cable. 

Each tower at its base, is grounded by means of a well 
drilled to permanent water and is also tied in to the 
water pipe system which is installed in such a way as 
to form a complete loop around each reservoir, The^ 
reinforcing steel of each reservoir is also connected 
to this grounding system. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the authors feel 
that very good protection has been provided for the oil 
reservoir farms of California. It is urged, however, 
that more knowledge of lightning phenomena be gained 
as rapidly as possible. As a step in this direction many 
towers which have been erected are being equipped 
with fusible tips and klydonograph attachments to 
make it possible to get records of hits to towers. 



Pig. 11—Equipotential Line around a Conducting Rod 
UNDER a Cloud 

This plot was obtained by the formula quoted by H. V. lugersoU in his 
thesis. The potential of any point (x, u) on the line is 6. The potential of 
the cloud is 100 and the potentential of the earth is 0. The height of the 
cloud above ground is 6.69 and the height of the rod is 1.22. In the plot the 
vertical scale is 2)4 times the horizontal scale. 

Appendix 

Inasmuch as grounded conducting towers do act as 
lightning rods, it would be natural to expect that 
some law of influence of a rod in space upon the electric 
field about that rod may be found. A search of litera¬ 
ture for results of such studies and a series of tests to 
determine the effect of conducting rods upon an ad¬ 
jacent electric field were planned. The tests have not 
been completed and results which can he considered 


10. Loo. cit. 
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conclusive have not been obtained as yet, but a large 
number of tests and two equations found in a thesis of 
H. V. Ingersoll, indicate something worthy of attention. 
The equations are 

(fig _ (|,1 ^ 

$ = - 

IV2 

Vs(y^ - z^- d^) + V (y^ ~ x^- d2)2 + 4 2/2 _|_ 

and 

h V 2 

V (y^ - z^- ¥) + vT- {y^ - x‘^~ + 4 yi 

The first of these equations was developed at the^ 


California Institute of Technology, whereas the second 
one is taken from a paper by Dr. Charles H. Lees 
published in the proceedings of the Royal Society of 
London, 1915. 

In the first equation the following symbols are used: 
$ = potential at a point (x, y) 

$2 = potential at a cloud 

■I?! = potential at ground 

I = height of cloud above ground 
d = height of rod. 

In the second equation the symbols used are: 
v = potential at a point (z, y) 
h = height of rod 

a IT 

= vertical potential gradient at point (x, y). 



Cioud 


Rod Height Above Ground = 1.25 in -150 ft 
Cloud Height Above Ground -12.5 in.=1500 ft 
Cloud Height Above Rod = 11.25 in.=1350 ft 

Two Rods, Spaced Eight Rod Heights Apart 
Point Cloud Midway Between Rods, 


—-—— 


^ 


-.- 

Ground ^ 

^ 4h — 
Fig.i; 

J ' Rod Ground 


Graunci’ 1.25 in, = 150 ft 

^ u ■ « T ' 1500 ft. 

Cloud Height Above Rod = 11.25in.=i350ft 

f 10 ■, 

nods Point Cloud directly over Outside Rod ' 


Cloud 



A Hi. 

^ Ground with Dirperent Arrangements op Rc 

Charts plotted from tests made ^ith salt tray showu hi Kg. : 


If the vertical potential gradient is constant over the 

, , aT Vi - Vi 

whole area then —t-;— 

h I 

where 

V 2 = potential of cloud 

Vi = potential of ground 

I = distance between cloud and ground.’ 

The equation now is 

Vi - Vi 

V = -= 

TT I V2 

V {y^ - x2 - h-^) + V [ - (/ - x'’* - + 4 

With liii and Vi taken as zero and Dr. Lees^ equation 




Cloud 
Water 


Rod 


"I i^iid 


Tray 


Phones 



Fig. 15 Diagram of Tisbts to Determeniij Eqetjpotjjntiad 
Lines with Various Rod ARRANaicMENTS 


multiplied by tc to get both equations in the same 
system of units the equations are identical. 

Fig. 11 shows a curve plotted by use of these 
equations. 

Figs. 12,13, and 14 show charts obtained by means of 
a salt tray with one, two, and three rods respectively. 

The salt tray used was 21 in. by 25 in. in size. 

The bottom was a true plane kept level and then 
covered to a depth of 34 in. with tap water. 

Fig. 15 shows the arrangement used in making the 
tests. 

An attempt was made to get from men with several 
years of experience at industrial plants, such as smelters 
With high stacks, located in places subject to con¬ 
siderable lightning reports of hits with relation to tall 
stacks? equipped witVlightning rods. 
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The reports are somewhat in disagreement and do not 
furnish material from which positive conclusions may 
be drawn, but there are a number of cases of reports 
backed by competent and careful observations which 
state that lightning often hits close to high stacks 
properly equipped with good lightning rods, without 
striking the rod. 

» 
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Lightning Protection for the Oil Industry 

BY E. R. SCHAEFFERi 

Associate* A. I. E. E. 


Synopsis. —Building safe storage for the 'products of the oil 
industry is quite a different problem from making the storage already 
in use safe frombres started by lightning. The latter problem is dis-- 
cussed with some principles to he observed. Details of construction 
are so varied that it is difficult to give general rules. A record of 
S€ve7'al hundred installations over a period of about three years is 
given. 

Work with small models in the laboratory has been successful in 


some cases. It is unwise to rely too much on work of this kind, 
however. 

Since the seat of the charge under a storm cloud is largely on pipe 
lines, tanks, and other metal parts in the oil fields, lightning devices 
should be securely attached to these structures. A network of pipe 
lines at or near the surface makes a better ground for towers than a 
single shaft driven vertically downward to permanent moisture. 

;tc ^ ^ 


Lightning Protection for Oil Storage 
NY problem connected with lightning is difficult on 
account of the magnitude of the quantities in¬ 
volved. Because of the inflammability of hydro¬ 
carbons, the complexity of the operations, the great 
haste, and vast extent of the oil industry, any problem 
bearing on fire prevention in the petroleum field pre¬ 
sents great difficulty. When we associate the two in 
an attempt to design protection against lightning for 
the oil industry, the problem is very complex and its 
solution will not he simple nor easily attained. Any 
hope of success in such an undertaking must rest on 
first-hand knowledge of the conditions under which 
fires most frequently occur, knowledge of details of 
construction, the varieties of construction used by 
different companies, special hazards arising from daily 
operations, and the effects of corrosion. 

There are two distinct phases to consider; first, to 
design an oil tank which will be inherently safe against 
lightning; and second, to design a system which will offer 
a high degree of protection for the storage tanks in 
actual use today throughout the oil industry. 

The solution of the first is easy and is probably exact. 
Theory and practise both indicate that the modem all- 



Fig. 1—Sho'wejg the Effects on Metal Sheets Nailed 
TO Wood Decks Caused bt Tbmpeeatubb Changes and by 
Filling and Emptying the Tank. In Many Cases the 
Effects of Cokbosion abb Just as Bad 

steel, gas-tight tank is the best type of construction. 
The solution of the second problem is difficult and at 
best will result in an approximation, but for the present 
itjis the more important. There are millions of dollars 

1. Of the Johns-Manville, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. B. B., 
Del Monte, Calif., Sept, lS-16, 19B7. 
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invested in unsafe storage tanks and the aim is to give 
this property the highest possible degree of protection 
and at a reasonable cost. It is the purpose of this paper 
to discuss the design and construction of protective 
devices for oil storage tanks now in use. 

Oil is stored in various containers. The most com¬ 
mon are steel tanks, spaced on 300-ft. centers, usually 



Pig. 2 —A Minob Dischaegb Between the Roofing 
Mateeial and the Vbbtical Steel Shell at the Eaves op a 
Tank which is not Vapoe-Tight May be the Cause op a Fiee 

about 115 ft. in diameter, 30 ft. high, and having a 
capacity of 55,000 barrels. Although the tendency is 
definitely toward the use of steel decks for such tanks, 
a large number still have wooden roofs or decks, 
covered with sheets of galvanized iron or vapor- 
resisting paper and waterproofed fabric. In some 
localities, corrosion is so bad that steel decks last less 
than two years and only a wooden deck can be used. 
This is particularly true where the sulphur content of 
the crude oil is high. In California and also in the mid¬ 
continent field there are a number of earthern reservoirs 
most of which are lined with reinforced concrete and 
covered with wood decks similar to those used on tanks. 
Some of these are circular, having a radius of 250 ft. 
or more, while others are ovals of radius 300 or 400 ft. 
and length 600 to 1500 ft. The capacities run from 
500,000 to 5,000,000 barrels. 

It is common practise throughout the oil fields to 
gage and sample the oil from hatches on the deck. 
There are generally from one to four such gaging 
hatches per tank and there are several .designs with 
various methods of closing but few of which can be 
considered gas tight. 

If this brief description properly defined the problem, 
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much could be done in an experimental way with 
models. Unfortunately, however, there is a great mass 
of detail which seriously complicates the problem. 
Other tank fittings and arrangements of pipes vary so 
widely from one company to another that it is necessary 
to examine the design and installation of each company, 
and frequently of each tank, for appliances which are 
liable to give rise to sparks during electrical storms. 
Special hazards introduced by the location and charac¬ 
ter of structures near oil storage complicate the prob- 



Fig. 3—Cross-Section op the Eaves Constbvction which 
IB Flexible and Vapor Tight. It is Composed op Heat 
Insulation, Usually Hair Felt, and Rooping Fabrics 

lem still further and discount any scheme of protection 
which is based entirely on the behavior of models of 
isolated miniature tanks and devices in the laboratory. 

While the main lightning discharge is so powerful that 
it is liable to cause fires under any conditions, it is not 
necessary that an oil container receive a direct light¬ 
ning discharge in order to cause a fire. Some years ago 
when little or no precaution was taken in the refineries 
against escaping gases, it was not uncommon to have a 
number of fires resulting from a single lightning flash 
in the vicinity of the refinery. Under such conditions, 
only a small spark is necessary to cause a fire, and it is 
well known that such sparks due to the surge of electric 
quantity across the earth’s surface, or to induction have 
caused fires at a considerable distance from the point 
which received the main discharge from the cloud. To 
illustrate, one large company erected a tower about 
120 ft. high in one of its tank farms. A few weeks later 
the tower was struck and two tanks were fired, one tank 
about 200 ft. away and the other tank about 900 ft. 
from the tower. The disastrous fire at Monterey, 
California in 1924 was caused by lightning setting fire 
to a tank when the main discharge was received by a 
tree 780 ft. away. The reservoir fire , at Coalinga in 
1924 was caused by lightning although the actual flash 
was seen to strike on or near a pipe line about a quarter 
of a mile from the reservoir. The great reservoir fires 
at San Luis Obispo and at Brea, California in April 1926 
were unquestionably caused by lightning. It ismot 


known whether the latter fires were caused by direct 
hits or by minor sparks which accompanied the light¬ 
ning discharge. The reservoir fire at Bakersfield a few 
weeks later was reported to have been caused by a 
direct strike of lightning which tore a hole in the deck. 
This reservoir was a simple earthern pit Without rein¬ 
forced concrete lining and it contained fuel oil. 

It is impossible to say what percentage of oil fires have 
been caused by direct hits and what percentage by small 
sparks or secondary effects, but from the available data, 
it is reasonable to conclude that a large majority was 
caused by secondary lightning discharges. 

Evidently, in the daily handling of large quantities of 
inflammable material and in the storage of such material 
in containers that are not actually gas tight, there is 
great danger that small sparks, which always accompany 
lightning discharges, may cause a fire even though the 
main discharge be several thousand feet away. Sparks 
caused by the surge over surfaces of varying resistance 
or along several paths of different impedance, when the 
earth’s charge disappears at the instant of a lightning 
flash, are most certainly the cause of a majority of the 
fires and explosions in the oil fields. 

In a general way, there are three conditions to fulfill 
for the prevention of fires on oil property set by minor 
discharges: 

1. With the exception of one breathing vent, the 
containers must be kept closed, 

2. Isolated pieces of metal in or near the vapor 
space must be grounded and all loose joints between 
metal parts must be eliminated to prevent the possi¬ 
bility of sparks, 

3. The vulnerable areas should be enclosed by a 
Faraday cage or network, completely enclosing the 
non-metallic parts and securely grounded. 



Fig. 4— A Winoh Box on the Deck. Th?;, Cover is not 
Vapor Tight 

When it is realized that all this must be done at small 
cost, without cleaning the tanks, and frequently when 
the tanks are filled with oil, the magnitude of the 
problem is apparent. 

The design and construction of a suitable network or 
cage is the most important thing to be discussed here. 
Such a network was first designed and applied to 
wooden roofed tanks which had been covered with heat 
insulation and had been made vapor tight with flexible 
materials to prevent evaporation losses. 
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If a network of wires is placed under the heat insu¬ 
lation and roofing material, the wires would have to be 
very close together to prevent sparks between and 
below the plane of the wires, in or near the metallic 
fittings on the deck.. There is danger also that when 
under stomf conditions the charge on the deck is 
suddenly released by a lightning discharge, the roofing 
material may be punctured. This is particularly 
likely to happen at the edges of tank fittings or at the 
eaves where shallow pools of water may collect directly 



Fig. 5—^An Over-Shot Filling Pipe Passing Through a 
Large Hatch on the Deck 

over the angle irons of the tank. If some material such 
as poultry netting is used there is great danger of sparks 
at the mechanical junctions where the netting is at¬ 
tached to' the tank and at the edges of the strips of 
netting since all junctions must be purely mechanical. 
If a network of small mesh wire is placed directly over 
the roof and resting on it, there is the same danger of 
sparks occurring and, in addition, it would be again 
particularly difficult to deal with tank fittings where 
gases escape during changes of temperature of the vapor 
space or during the time the tank is being filled. Since 
only mechanical junctions are permissible, and these are 
very likely to spark during high-potential discharges, 
it is important that such junctions are not in a region 
where there is an explosive mixture of'gases. 

This factor, as well as the high cost of installing a 
network of small mesh and the danger that it would be 
damaged by workmen on the tank, made it necessary 
to consider a network of wires raised some distance 
above the deck. If wires were stretched across the 
deck it is necessary first of all that they be high enough 
so men can work under them. Since the purpose of the 
system of wires is to reduce the charge which may 
collect on the deck under storm conditions, and to 
provide a low-resistance path to ground when a light¬ 
ning discharge occurs, the network must be grounded 
in a satisfactory manner. It should be securely 
attached to the tank itself and additional precaution 
should be taken to protect the eaves of the tank, since 
it is well known that most of the fires start there. The 
most-obvious design then was a system of wires extend¬ 
ing radially from a central wooden post at the peak of 
the deck to a cable supported above the eaves. This 
cable would have to be about 7 ft. above the eaves and 
supported preferably by metallic members attached to 
the tank as securely as possible without welding. It 


was necessary then to determine how far apart such 
wires should be and, if possible, to measure the degree of 
protection that such a distribution of conductors would 
offer, or at,least find the ratio of the charge on the 
elevated conductors to the charge on the tank roof when 
a charged cloud was overhead. 

Preliminary tests were made on a wooden platform 
abput 12 by 20 ft. covered with hair felt and saturated 
paper similar to the construction for vapor tight tank 
roofs. This deck was set up 2 ft. above the floor in a 
large room with a system of four parallel No. 4 copper 
wires arranged ft. above the deck. The spacing of 
these parallel conductors was varied during the course 
of the experiments from a few feet up to the entire 
length of the deck. Above these parallel wires was a 
cloud of poultry netting, 10 by 24 ft., suspended from the 
ceiling by cotton tape. This netting was connected to 
one terminal of a large transformer; the other terminal 
was connected to the parallel wires over the deck. At 
one edge of the roofing platform, this grid was dropped 
vertically downward to the deck and grounded. The 
surface resistivity of the saturated paper on the deck 
was quite high when the surface was dry, being about 
100,000 ohms per cm. This was reduced by a large factor 
when the paper was wet. 
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Fig. 6—-Equipotential Lines in the Current Sheet. 
The Fraction oe the Current which Flowed to the Grid 
(a a a) Indicates tee Amount op Screening Produced bt 
THE Grid in the Electrostatic Case 

A number of methods was tried for determining'the 
potentials at points in the field between the deck and 
the poultry netting, particular attention being given to 
the region between the deck and the plane of the grid. 
None of the methods tried was considered satisfactory. 
However, equipotential surfaces were plotted and it was 
estimated, from the shape of these equipotential 
surfaces, that the amount of protection given was 
about 76 per cent. 

The equipotential lines in a current sheet can be 
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easily studied and this gives a simple method for getting 
the required information. Accordingly, apparatus was 
set up to represent the cloud, a parallel grid and the 
earth in cross-section and the work carried out in a .sma l l 
horizontal glass tray. Referring to Fig. 6 C C is the 
cloud, D D the deck or plane to be protected and aaa 
is the grid; that is, the points of intersection of the wires 
with the vertical plane perpendicular to the wires. 
The tray had a plate glass bottom about 24 by 36 cm. 
and contained dilute salt solution to a depth of about 
0.3 cm. The cloud (C C) was a bar of brass and formed 
one terminal for the current sheet in the tray. The 
protecting wires (a a a) were small pointed brass rods 
screwed into a horizontal bar supported above the 
water. These rods were all adjusted in length so that 
they just touched the glass tray. The bar holding these 
rods was connected to the bar (D D) representing the 
deck and these together formed the other terminal. 
Using low voltage, 500 cycles, equipotential lines as 
shown in Pig. 6 were obtained by using a telephone 
receiver and exploring points. 

When D D was moved downward to the new position 
D' D' the equipotential surface dropped down as indi¬ 
cated in the figure. In order to get some idea of the 
screening action of the grid, the bar holding the points 
(a a a) was disconnected from DD and the currents which 
flowed from CC to the grid and to the deck {D D) were 
measured. These currents were measured for a number 
of different positions of the cloud C C and of the deck. 
Also the spacings of the points aaa were changed. 
The ratio of the current flowing to aaa and to D D 
was taken to be the value of the protection offered to 
the plane D D hj the wires (aaa). This ratio was 
practically independent of the position of C (7 so long 
as C C was more than three times the spacing of a a a. 
It depended very much, however, upon the spacing 
between the wires (a a a) and the distance from these 
wires to the plane (D D). So long as the bar (C C) was 
some distance away from the grid the ratio of the spac¬ 
ing of the grid to the elevation above D D determined 
the amount of protection. 

Maxwell calculated the screening effect of a grating 
of equally spaced parallel wires on a plane surface 
parallel to the grating. This is the simplest case and 
is probably the only one that has been solved mathe¬ 
matically. The formula derived by MaxwelP gives 
the density of charge induced on the lower plane when 
the grating is interposed. The density of this charge 
is to that induced if the grating were removed as 


where bi is the distance from the grating to the lower 
plane, 62 the cTistance from the grating to the upper 
plane and a is a function of the spacing of the wires 
given by the following expression: 

2. “Eleotrioity and Magnetism,” Volume I, Article 203. * 



a ^ ( 

TT C \ 

a = — 

2 TT log i 2 sin 
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Spacing of wires 

Height of wires 

Calculated protection 

3 ft. 

7 ft. 

86 jJhr cent 

5 ft. 

7 ft. 

75 per cent 

7 ft. 

7 ft. 

66 per cent 

3 ft. 

10 ft. 

90 per cent 

5 ft. 

10 ft. 

81 per cent 

7 ft. 

10 ft. 

73 per cent 

10 ft. 

10 ft. 

65 per cent 


A large number of readings were made then with the 
current sheet to get values indicated for the protection 
offered by a grid. The percentages were all from l*to 
6 per cent higher than those calculated. While the 
experimental method is probably not capable of great 
accuracy, it did indicate a procedure for studying cases 
which are too complicated for mathematical solution. 

The experiment with the current sheet is so s'mple 
and the results obtained were apparently so satisfactory 



Pig. 7—Cross-Section of a Tank Protected by a System 
OP Parallel Wires 7 Ft. or More Above the Deck. The 
Actual Model in Use was 2 Per Cent of the Diameter 
OP A 55,000 Barrel Tank 

that it was decided to study the cross-sections of details 
on a much larger scale. A lai'ge piece of plate glass 
40 by 60 in. was used as a tray. A cross-section of a 
storage tank was inserted at the base of the tray over 
which was arranged a cross-section of the proposed 
network. The currents flowing to the cross-section 
of the deck and to the grid were again measured. In 
this case, the deck was receiving 13 per cent of the 
total current. 

The records of tank fires show that in a large majoidty 
of cases, the fires start at the eaves of the tank. 
Accordingly, a large model of the eaves construction 
was made and the proposed plan for the grid installed in 
cross-section. Pig. 8 shows the reproduction of the 
equipotential lines traced for the eaves construction. 
It was not found possible with this arrangement to 
trace equipotential lines under the grid when the wires 
are placed very close together on the vertical bracket 
(vv). This model was made to scale, on the supposition 
that the cable at the top of the bracket was to be in¬ 
stalled 7 ft. above the eaves an4 extend outward beyond 
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the eaves, about 3 ft. It is evident that a network must 
not only cover the deck but it must enclose it. While 
a fairly large spacing of the wires is probably satisfac¬ 
tory over the deck, the region over and around the 
eaves should'’be protected with a wire net of small 
mesh. “ 

Since an actual installation gives a cage which is 
much more effective than a system of parallel wires. 



Fia. 8 —Eqtjipotential Lines at the Eaves op a Tank 
Protected bt a System op Wires. The Protection is 
Increased by Placing Wires Close Together on the 
Vertical Bracket v v 

which this last model represented, it was necessary to 
build a model and devise a method for getting the 
effectiveness of a miniature network. So a tank model 
was made to be tested for the three-dimensional case. 
The tank was built of a wooden frame on the scale of 1 
to 40 for the 55,000 barrel tank. Galvanized iron was 
used for the tank and a system of radial wires applied 
to scale according to the proposed scheme. The cloud 
consisted of one-in. mesh wire screening, 5 ft. by 10 ft. 
4 vibration galvanometer was used merely as a sensitive 
a-c. ammeter to measure the charging current to the 
capacities formed by the network and the roof. Charg¬ 
ing currents are proportional respectively to the capac¬ 
ities and to the charges that collect on the network 
and the roof. The results obtained this way were 
checked by using a ballistic galvanometer for com¬ 
paring capacities. The ratio of the deflections gives 
directly the ratio 6f the charges desired. Measure¬ 
ments with the vibration galvanometer gave 96.8 per 
cent of the charge on the tietwork. The ballistic galva¬ 


nometer gave 98.4. This is the rafo of the charge 
which collects on the shell of the tank mode and the 
network to the charge which collects on the insulated 
metal tank top under the network. 

Some tests in the field have been made to get an 
approximate idea of the efficiency of this network as 
actually installed on a tank. The attempts to measure 
the effect directly indicate that the efficiency is greater 
than 90 per cent. A more accurate result cannot be 
given on account of the difficulty of measurement and 
the crudeness of the apparatus used. The method 
consisted in measuring simultaneously the quantities 
of electricity discharged, at the time of the lightning 
flash, from a section of the network itself and similar 
conductors protected by the network. An improve¬ 
ment of this method will in all probability yield valu¬ 
able information concerning the size of mesh necessary 
to reduce secondary effects to an even greater safety. 

The ratio of the spacing of the radial wires composing 
the network to the elevation above the deck has a maxi¬ 
mum value of five to seven over surfaces which are poor 
electrical conductors. The minimum value of the 
spacing was 18 in. at the eaves. Certainly this spacing 
of wires is too great unless conditions are very favorable. 
It is of the greatest importance to eliminate poorly 



Fig. 9—Double Angle-Iron Brackets on the Top Ring 
on THE Tanks Hold the Peripheral Cable to which the 
Radial Wires are Attached 

connected or isolated pieces of metal wherever possible. 
When this is not possible, it is necessary to use a screen 
of small mesh. The smaller the mesh the more com¬ 
plete the protection but the smaller the mesh the greater 
the cost and in most cases the greater the difficulty of 
application. Since most fires start at the eaves of the 
tanks it is advisable to increase the protection at this 
pdlnt. While the spacing of wires over the tank 
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proper may be satisfactory the spacing in the vicinity 
of the eaves should not be greater than 1 ft. Welded 
mesh wire with a 4-in. spacing should be installed on the 
steel brackets. This mesh wire should be 6 ft. wide and 
should extend completely around the tank at the eaves. 
The lower edge of this mesh should be at least one ft. 
below level of the angle iron on top of the tank shell. 
Above this width of welded mesh, No. 12 wires should 
be installed one ft. apart on the brackets and on the 
radial wires over the eaves. 

If economy were not an important consideration 
many special problems and difficulties could be avoided 
by using a network of sufficiently small mesh. A grid 
of wires may reduce effects to a very small fraction but 
this may not be enough if the structure to be protected 
is fundamentally bad, or when operating conditions are 
such that fires may be easily started. A large quantity 
of gas is given out when crude oil is pumped into a 
tank and a lightning discharge near the tank at this 
time is very dangerous regardless of the protective 
devices. When oil is pumped out of a tank the air 
entering makes an explosive mixture and a very small 
spark will destroy the tank. 

The over-shot pipe which passes through an open 
hatch is still in daily use in some places and may 
occasionally be used in emergencies by the most careful 
oil men. A surge along this pipe line is likely to cause 
a spark where the pipe passes through the tank roof and 
of course such a spark would ignite any vapors present. 

In most cases the breathing vent is installed on the 
deck. These vents, fitted with fine mesh screens, are 
usually low but in some cases extend 5 ft. or 6 ft. above 
the deck, and, in one ease, over 20 ft. This extension 
was made so that if the vapors catch fire the flames will 
be high enough above the deck to prevent setting fire 
to the roofing materials. Probably the most satis¬ 
factory solution here is to avoid anything over 4 ft. 
high and to install a net of 2-in. mesh wire on top of the 
grid composing the main network. 

A large number of special problems have been con¬ 
sidered during the past three years. Much experi¬ 
mental work has been done with models of tanks, of 
reservoirs, of gas collecting systems, and other construc¬ 
tion details, using various types of electrical'discharges. 
In some cases the results of work seemed to be definite 
and conclusive but in the majority of cases such experi¬ 
ments were unsatisfactory. Several investigators have 
made use of small models and unquestionably much of 
value has been learned in this way. However, one thing 
brought out very clearly during the course of this study 
was that the greatest care must be exercised in the 
interpretation of results in laboratory tests on models. 
It is quite possible to make a device or small model 
and apparentljj prove it satisfactory when experience 
under actual conditions shows it is not. Even though 
the models, cloud elevations, and voltage are reduced to 
a convenient scale, there are some factors which cannot 
be so reduced and, what is just as important, there are 


always conditions in actual practise which are quite 
impossible to simulate. Unfortunately, it takes several 
years to accumulate information in the field which 
could be obtained in a few weeks in the laboratory. 
But if the field record is from a large number of appli¬ 
cations and the time includes sufficient number of severe 
storms the information is, of course, of prime value. 

The network essentially as previously described has 
been installed on about 800 tanks during the past three 
years. These tanks are well distributed from Pennsyl¬ 
vania and New York, through Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas to California. The first and the 
largest number of installations was made in the mid¬ 
continent fields where the damages from lightning in the 
past have been very heavy. In a group where there 
are over 100 protected tanks, one tank was fired by 
lightning just two years ago. There have been no 
losses in this group since. In an equal period of time, 
including nearly the same number of storms, prior to 



Fig. 10—^Watee Seal foe the Eaves of a Laegb Rbseevoie 
IN Course op Consteucxion. The Teough is Concbbtb 
Rbinpoeced with Welded Mesh Wieb. Sheets op Zinc 
aee Nailed to the Deck and Bent Downwaed into the 
Trough. The Wood Deck is then Covered with Roofing 
Paper 

the installation of the networks, nine tanks in this 
group were fired by lightning. 

Several other fires have occurred on protected tanlcs, 
but always on tanks which, on account of operating 
conditions, were particularly susceptible, and which 
could not properly be considered to have a fair degree 
of protection. In two cases the hatches were open and 
the tanks were being filled with Oklahoma crude when 
the tanks received a direct lightning discharge. In 
two other cases the heat insulation and vapor tight 
roof had been installed over loose metal sheets. The 
oil had just been pumped out of these tanks leaving a 
mixture which exploded when struck by lightning, blow¬ 
ing the entire roof off the tanks. It is too much to 
expect a simple inexpensive network to protect tanks 
containing explosive mixtures and so constructed that 
there are numerous air-gaps between disconnected pieces 
of metal. Only one fire has occurred with conditions 
under which the network shpuld have been effective. 
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In all other cases, the fires were due to changing con¬ 
ditions during the process of normal operation of mov¬ 
ing the oil or due to causes otherwise avoidable. Elimi¬ 
nating those cases where for some reason the tanks were 
open, the reduction in the number of fires for a period 
of two and^ half years amounts to over 90 per cent. 

It is definitely known that some of these fires were 
started by primary discharges and it is probable that 
all were started in this way. Certainly some of the 
fires could have been prevented if towers had been used 
to^'proteet the tanks from direct lightning discharges 
although in several cases recently reported, no fire 
wasTi started when a direct lightning discharge was 
received by the network. 

The large ground reservoirs presented new difficulties, 
but the enormous value concentrated into a relatively 
small space, justified greater expense in building a pro¬ 
tective system. The cooperation of several of the 
Califorpia companies in working out details of construc¬ 
tion, and their excellent scheme for reducing the oxygen 
content in the vapor space of the large reservoirs, by 



Fig. 11 —Construction on the Embankment op a Large 
Reservoir Showing the Peripheral Cable, Grid and, in 
THE Background, a Steel Tower 

the introduction of flue gases, made possible a degree 
of protection of the highest order. 

A million and a half barrels of oil may be stored under 
one roof, half underground, on about 10 acres which 
otherwise would require 30 tanks on at least 50 acres. 
These reservoirs usually have a lining of concrete 
reinforced with 6 by 6-in. welded mesh wire No. 6. 
The mesh is 10 ft. wide, lapped 6 in. on each strip 
and fastened together with short pieces of soft wire. 
This mesh wire is carried up to the eaves and is covered 
with concrete. The bottom of the reservoir usually 
contains several in. of water and above this the depths 
of oil may be as much as 30 ft. A number of pipe lines 
may lead into this reservoir, the main lines being 
usually 16- or 18-in. pipe. Surrounding the reservoir 
there is usually a three of four in. water line with fire 
hydrants, 800 or 400 ft. apart. Such pipe lines form 
the best means for grounding lightning devices. 

The record of some appliances which have been in 
use for a number of years suggested that a peripheral 


cable grounded at frequent intervals is probably the 
most satisfactory and economical protection for the 
eaves of the ground reservoirs. If this is supplemented 
by a number of steel towers arranged around the reser¬ 
voir, a high degree of protection should be obtained 
against primary lightning discharges. A grid of wires 
over, the entire deck would raise the charge under a 
storm cloud, above the deck and provide a path for the 
surge which otherwise would go over the deck when the 
cloud discharged. 

Accordingly, telegraph poles were installed 40 ft. 
apart on the top of the embankment of the reservoirs 
about 12 ft. out from the eaves. These poles are 12 
ft. above ground and are listed about 2 ft. outward from 
the reservoir. A ^-in. stranded steel cable is supported 
near the top of these poles and extends completely 
around the reservoir. One or more guy wires, extend¬ 
ing from each pole, are connected to this peripheral 
cable the guy wires serving the double purpose of 
mechanically strengthening the system and affording 
good grounding connection. These grounds consist 
of metallic screw anchors and are all connected together 
by an underground copper cable which, in turn, is 
grounded to all of the pipe .lines in the vicinity of the 
reservoir. 

A detail map of an area that has been developed by an 
oil company shows a maze of pipe lines of many sizes, 
steel tanks, ground reservoirs and, in many cases, 
stills and steel towers if the storage is near a refinery. 
Evidently the charge on the earth under a storm cloud 
is distributed over these conductors and, when the cloud 
is discharged, surges travel along pipe lines and over 
wet ground toward the point where the lightning strikes. 
If this view is correct, towers, cables, and grids should be 
securely attached to tanks and to pipe lines on or near 
the surface. When a tower in this area receives a 
lightning discharge the charge on the earth's surface 
would collect principally on pipe lines and travel in a 
surge toward the tower. 

A number of simple resistance measurements were 
made in the oil fields of Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana 
and a number of places in California which indicated 
that the pipe lines were quite satisfactory for grounding 
lightning devices. In several locations resistance 
measurements were taken on the casing of water wells 
from 60 to 300 ft. deep. From these points it was 
established that pipe lines were well grounded and from 
the latter a number of tanks were found to make good 
contact with the earth. Although several hundred 
measurements have been made, in no case has it been 
found that the resistance of a pipe line to ground, or of a 
steel tank amounted to more than half an ohm. 

It is sometimes considered necessary to sink a shaft 60 
ft. or more, to permanent water, to establish a good 
ground for lightning towers. Surely this can do no 
harm, but it is doubtful if there is information which 
indicates that it is necessary. 
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Discussion 

LIGHTNING PROTECTION FOR OIL STORAGE TANKS 
AND RESERVOIRS 

(Sorensen, Hamilton and PIayward) 

LIGHTNING PROTECTION FOR OIL TANKS 

(Schaeffer) 

Del Monte, Cal., September 16, 1927 

R. J. Reed: I should like to say just a word regarding some 
held work in which six of the oil companies on the Coast have 
cooperated during the past summer. It seemed wise to erect, 
at a location where we might expect a great many lightning 
storms, several towers similar to those now protecting a number 
of (’)il reservoirs in Southern California. Carson Spur, a high 
ridge in the Sierras 25 mi. south of Lake Tahoe, was chosen. 
As soon as the snow was off the ground five steel towers were 
erected, instruments were installed, and observations were 
carried on during the summer. Near the towers small structures 
simulating reservoir roofs were constructed, but these were not 
protected with grounded conductor network as described in 
Dr. Schaeffer’s paper. Unfortunately we have no results to 
report as there were practically no storms this year. We shall 
go on with these observations during another year with the hope 
that there may be lightning storms and that some of our towers 
will be struck. 

With respect to the combination of direct-hit towers and 
grounded conductor network installed for protection of oil 
reservoirs as described by Dr. Schaeffer, we have had the follow¬ 
ing experience. At our Stewart Tank Farm, near Brea, Cali¬ 
fornia, during a severe lightning storm on December 8, 1926, 
two towers received direct hits. These towers were situated 
adjacent to 750,000-barrel reservoirs filled with light refining 
crude oil. The evidence of the direct hits is the report of eye¬ 
witnesses who were so stationed as to see the towers readily, 
and who state that one tower was struck and that within a few 
minutes the other tower received a direct hit. No damage was 
done either to the protective equipment or to the reservoirs. 
So far as I am aware this is the only field test of protective equip¬ 
ment of this type. 

M. E. Dice: Sparks caused by induction seem to be re¬ 
sponsible for more fires in the petroleum industry than direct 
strokes of lightning. It is not enough to protect oil-storage 
containers against direct hits; they must also be protected against 
secondary effects. The records of Dr. Schaeffer’s adaptation 
of the Farada 5 ^ cage in Louisiana indicate that it is meeting with 
success. Lightning towers erected in Southern California at the 
location of a disastrous fire in April 1926 were struck by lightning 
eight months later, at which time a combination of towers and 
networks prevented any damage to the remaining reservoirs. 


Two conditions must be present if ignition is to occur by 
induction, the occurrence of a spark and the presence of fiam- 
mable material. The authors of these papers have discussed 
chiefly the elimination of the spark. Let me emphasize the 
importance of preventing a flammable or explosiv^e vapor in 
oil tanks. Practically all Pacific Coast petroleum companies 
have taken this precaution, accomplishing’it by refining the 
crude oil formerly stored in earthen reservoirs, placing ail \^olatile 
fractions in safe all-steel gauze-vented tanks, and returning only 
the heavy non-volatile fuel oil to the reservoirs. Where refinery 
capacities wiU not permit this, the oxygen content of the vapor 
above crude oil in reservoir is decreased by the constant ad¬ 
dition of washed flue gases to the point where ignition is im¬ 
possible. Sparks, however produced, are incapable of damage if 
there is nothing for them to ignite. 

Professor Sorensen’s paper mentions the effect of the insulating 
properties of oil in deflecting to the edge of the reservoir strokes 
which might otherwise hit the center. This appHes only when 
the reservoir is not roofed or is covered with a dry non-conducting 
roof. If the roof is wet, as it is many times during thunder¬ 
storms, the oil is covered with a conducting sheet and the dielectric 
effect of the oil is decreased or nullified. 

In the measurements of current discharged from sharp points, 
it is well to remember that the voltage gradients reported are the 
average gradients between the upper plate or “cloud” and the 
lower plate or “ground.” The actual gradient at the tip of the 
needle is the one in which we are interested, and it could not be 
measured. The actual gradient at the point is considerably 
higher than the average. 

Measurements of the electrostatic field distribution by electro¬ 
lytic methods are valuable in many problems, but they fail 
when the field about a sharp point is to be mapped. The electro 
static and electrolytic fields are not the same in the immediate 
vicinity of a discharging point. 

Table I should not be taken too seriously. It was quoted more 
or less at random as an example of many such tables and should 
not be used alone for the design of tower systems because the 
conditions of the tests reported were quite limited. 

Close scrutiny of the table reveals serious differences due to 
changing the scale of operations. We were unable to eliminate 
scale differences but were reassured by the fact that as the scale 
increases or approaches full size, the degree of protection in¬ 
creases. Therefore we hope for as much as, if not more pro¬ 
tection under actual lightning conditions then in the laboratory. 

The summaries shown in Tables II and III are likewise affected 
by scale differences. The actual values shown have little 
meaning. They indicate only that various circuits give widely 
different results, or that laboratory lightning is not a standard 
article. Better protection was obtained when the surge generator 
was used than with other circuits. This is encouraging, because 
the surge generator is thought to be the best laboratory analogy 
of lightning now available. 

The translation of laboratory lightning data into full-scale 
magnitudes has not been accomplished with any degree of 
certainty. It is to obtain full-scale data for this purpose that 
we have established an observatory which we^call the “Camp of 
the Cooperating Competitors” in the High Sierras. 

E. H* Wilcox: (By letter) The paper, “Lightning Protection 
for Oil Storage Tanks and Reservoirs” seems to indicate that the 
prevention of lightning by the establishment of proper convection 
discharge from ground to cloud is impossible. I am glad of the 
opportunity to offer the following for consideration: 

Speaking of the proposal to prevent lightning discharge by 
prevention of the accumulation of sufficient charge on clpud and 
earth to cause a discharge between them, the author says: 

“There are no known records of this having been accomplished 
. . . although there have been many schemes suggested.” 

He further states: 

“If conduction current great enough could be obtained, there 
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would he a possibility of keeping the potential between earth and 
eknida down to a value too low for the discharge by lightning.” 
With this last statement we are in perfect accord, as it is in 
liiK^ with our own experimental conclusions, provided that lie 
would consent to change the word conduction current to 
r(^ad convection curveniy inasmuch as the process by which 
this is aceoin])!joshed is not conduction along a metal or other 
conductor, nor along a path that has been made conducting 
by reason of a lightning flash, which lightning flash itself has 
been made possible liecause of the intense localized and com 
centratod ionization which has created a conductive path ])ot ween 
cloud and ground, 

A convection current, on the other hand, does not create such 
a conducting X3ath, but by reason of its distribution in space 
prevents such local concentration of ionization as to cause 
conduction. 

The experiment, as shown in Fig, 5, is practically a duidication 
of one of the earliest of our own experiments, but as wo soon 
leaamed, has no relation to the question of how much current 
can be dissipated by convection on a properly designed systcun. 

Wore it jiroposod to afford protection hy setting a few points 
over a reservoir or tank, insulating each point from the roof of 
that tank, then there would bo soiiio reason for this experiment. 
As far as 1 know, no one has ever proposed such a method of 
protection, although Von Dies! in his suggested method approxi¬ 
mates this most closely, but it is one that does not inti^rest us. 
Our experiments on this line were that we might [lerfeet a chain 
of investigation rather than as an end in itself, although wo did 
carry it to the point of experimenting with up to 1000 points in a 
shielded field. 

Here our results come into approximate alinorneut with those 
shown in Fig. 7, if he will change the word “conduction eiuTent” 
on the left-hand margin to read “convection current.” 

Study of the curves and tabulation in Fig. 7 shows that all the 
author’s experiments maintained a constant ratio in the variables 
of the set-up: 


Cl(Jucl hfc. in. 

Point lit. in. 

Point 
spacing in. 

Ourront flow 
raieroami)oros 
por point 

, . . . 12 

1.0 

4 

4.7 

... e 

0.5 

2 

1.0 

... 3 

0.25 

3 

0.2 


and yet that the current flow increased with dimensions as 
shown above in the final column, at oorrosponcling gradients 
(80 kv. per ft.). Here be has the whole matter in his hands, but 
throws it away. He says “but it is inconceivable that the same 
order of increase of current with increase of scale will bo main¬ 
tained up to the scale of clouds and lightning towers in actual 
use.” We should like to say “Why?”—especially as the curve is 
still a rising one and shows no suggestion of flattening out. 

We would suggest that the speaker carry out extension ex¬ 
periments using the same ratio of cloud height, point height, and 
spacing and increasing the cloud height say by steps to 144 in. all 
at a gradient of 80 kv. per ft., and then note the curve of current 
flow. Then as variant he might change the spacing of the 
points and note "'the results. Of course to do this he would 
probably have to use alternating current, but the charging and 
capacity components of the observed flow can be extracted 
veotorially, leaving only the convection discharge. 

In spite of this, for a reason which he does not explain he 
elects to use an arbitrary figure of 2.5 microamperes per point 
in certain calculations. He also seems to feel that his spacing 
of points at four times their height is the ideal although, as 
he shows on the sixth page, second column, no absolute protection 
exists even witbin the 1-1 ratio. 

In view of his limited experiments and the concession that 
Ms calculations may be largely in error it scarcely seems worth 
the while to discuss Ms computations on the fifth page. As a 

reduction ad abmrdum, had he assumed a 6000-ft, cloud he 

• 


would have askoil for the same luuubor of towiT.s hut. 500 ft,, 
in lioiglit and 2000 ft. apart; or with a 2I,()()0-ft. (doud, t.o\v(‘rs 
2000 ft. bigli and <S000 ft. apart, denying by inl’enuKn* that any 
intermediato towers or points would liave an ainelioriating Nb't't. 

One question, however, we should lik(^ to ask, in \ i(*\v of his 
computation, that 2,500,000 t(>\y(n’s an^ requiriul to afford pnn 
teeiion: Was the speaker correctly (piobul in t ln^ prt'ss n‘port.sof 
January 10th (United News L(ais(ul Wires) in \vlh(‘li h(‘ was 
credited with recomnnuKlmg: “an extnuue lightning rod (Con¬ 
sisting of 150 to 175 towers ])la(a‘d luuir the tanks to 
prot(Xited?” 

1 find that to rearrange the points shown on Fig. 5 into a 
])(3ri])heral ring instead of coinamtratiiig them in a. masscal 
position in tlie center of the lahl raises tlie (uirnnit. a,s di-ssipabal 
by convection many times, and also thali tln^ ov('r(‘rowding of 
points, oven into a f)(a’ii)h(a*al li(Jd r(*sult.s in a diminution of 
total current. Tliis parfhnilar liin^ of inv(\sligation was not 
carried to great lengths, as it- was only a (^onmucting link bet,we(‘n 
the dissipal.ion from such a shhddcul point, as n'tern'd to by t he 
autlujr, and points arrangcnl on a closed ciordon of win'S. 

On su(di a cordon which is n^pn'scmtalUu' of tin* pnd.cud,ion, 
system as a(d,ually adopbul, \v(^ Ibid tln^ dissifiaiion of (*on- 
voction ciirrcmt per point varices with t.liii put.mitial gradhnit of tlm 
fi(dd, the number of wirt's in the iichl, and tln^ huigih and spac-ing 
of ]>oints on tlui carrica* win^s. 

The following table will sliow tin? results of orn^ (‘.xptTiuKUit. 
In this 12 points wore arraiigtul on a single ring dO in. in diannd.fT, 
or ap])r()ximat(Jy 7.S5 in. apart, and tln^ fiobmtial gradiiuit 
raise,(i to valu(\s shown liolow, with the following (‘onvtM^lhm 
current discharge ix^r j)oint: 


Potential gradient in Total (convection (current Flow per point, in 

volts per cm. 

in microampere's 

m|(croampen‘s 

404 

.3.2 

0.27 

014 

9.S 

O.SI 

770 

.32.0 

2.0(5 

OKf) 

OH. 0 

5. on 


153.0 

12.7 

1050 

222 0 

1 H. n 

J 1)70 

480.0 

40.0 

TlK3se w(U’e all with 

diretjt current,, 

mdtlucr pulsating nor 


rectifical. The final gradient is (3orisi<l(^raI)ly less than oiu^-half 
the danger gradiemt. From a study of the ahovf^ it is evident 
that a figure in excess of 100 microanip(a-eR p(^r point would have 
boon reached before ap))roachiiig Eie dangca* zom^. 



In another experiment with a single point in the iield, in a 
graclient of 80 kv. per ft., a discharge of 780 microamperes was 
recorded. 

Fig. 1 herewith shows the actual dissipation or convection 
current as measured for a one-wire and for a three-wire system. 
Our opinion is that the form and spacings of points on the wire 
and ijjie metbod of attachment of points is of considerable 
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importance, but we have not sought to follow this in detail 
experimentally, simply selecting the longest and sharpest points 
obtainable and specifying that points should be welded to 
the carrier wire, or that the wire be regalvanized after assembly 
of points. 

It will be noted that on curve a ==4.4, November 17, 1926, 
actual convection currents to the value of 475 microamperes 
per lineal foot of system were measured; a tangent prolongation 
of this curve to the flashover value promises that over 650 micro- 
ampez'es per foot may be expected. 

A Comparison of curves a = 9.7 and a = 3.7 October 5, 
1926, with the ascending curve of discharge as recorded by 
Professor Sorensen on his Pig. 7, confirms our opinion that the 
scale may be a very important factor, and suggests that actual 
discharge may reach a much higher value than any recorded in 
the laboratory. 

We further find that the total current flow with 12 points 
arranged in 3 close groups of four is practically identical with 
that from 3 single points, indicating that arrangement and 
spacing, rather than number, is the important thing. 

In all our experiments we were compelled to work at com¬ 
paratively low gradients, as we did not wish to risk the danger 
of a flashover which might have been ruinous to the micro¬ 
ammeters in use, hence this limitation. 

It soon became apparent that the intelligent unit to use in 
any such investigation is not the value per point, but the value 
per lineal unit, for any given spacing. Further experiments, 
however, showed that there was comparatively little difference 
in the totality of convection current from a given system, whether 
there were two, three, four, or five wires in that system, provided 
that the over-all spacing between wires 1 and 5 remain constant. 
Or in other words, removing wires 2 and 4 from a 5-wire system 
only raised the unit value per wire, the totality at a given gradient 
remaining practically constant. An increase in the spread of the 
wires resulted in an increase in totality. A decrease of spread 
reduced the totality. This is by reason of a partial interference 
of the convection currents from the several wires. 

Theoretically, I believe that as good practical results could 
be achieved on a well designed two-wire system as on one with 
multiple strands, although the multiple system has the advantage 
of giving rather lower gradients in the immediate vicinity of the 
points, and insures that the mechanical brealdng of a single wire 
does not affect it unduly. 

The assumption of the author seemed to be that the entire 
charge of the cloud should be discharged to eflect protection. 
This is not our conception. A discharge that will balance the 
charging rate of a cloud, or even a discharge that will balance the 
charging rate for the last portion of discharging period, is all 
that is necessary to prevent the potential gradient reaching the 
flashover point. It takes only a small relief valve on a boiler 
to prevent its blowing up, even though the fires be not drawn. 

Table I is interesting and certainly affords food for thought. 
One question immediately suggests itself^ With the center of 
cloud discharge vertically over a point wliich is four tower 
heights away from the tower, why should there be any discharges 
within a circle of 1 or 2 tower heights from the tower? The 
remarkable part of this experiment is the number of strokes 
that fell within these circles in spite of the set-up. How any 
strokes at all fell within this zone with the additional protection 
of a tower, only shows the vagaries of lightning discharge. 

We accept without reservation his conclusion; 

“Results of the tests made for all types of discharge used 
show no absolute immunity for any area around a rod,” 

We are not abla to accept equally his statement: 

“Considered from a statistical viewpoint, the number of 
hits within a circle having one rod height as a radius and with 
its center at the rod was practically nil” 
in view of his succeeding clause: 


“But there was an occasional hit even within this area which 
was not taken by the rod. 

His experiments here were scarcely sufficiently numerous for 
so broad a generalization.” 

I should, however, point out the essential difference from an 
oil man’s standpoint in the attitude regarding the percentage of 
protection. Granted that 99 strokes out of 100 ir^ a given case 
might be taken by the towers, and only 1 taken by the. protected 
object, yet that does not mean a 99 per cent protection. It 
means 100 per cent risk, as we have only to wait for 100 dis¬ 
charges to have occurred before disaster will have overtaken us, 
but we have no assurance whether it will be the first or the 50th, 
or the 99th stroke that will do the damage. To a statistician 
the protection may be 99 per cent; to an oil man it is zero. 

All the thought of the speaker seems to be toward averting 
direct strokes. No well informed man questions that this 
can be done in very large measure by any intelligent tower system. 
Oil men know, however, that the majority of oil-field and oil- 
tank lightning fires are not caused by direct strokes at all, but 
by secondary discharges, due to the release of the hitherto bound 
charges simultaneously with the primary discharge. 

No system of rods or towers affords or even pretends to afford 
protection from these dangerous secondaries. 

All oil companies today endeavor to limit these hazards 
by the avoidance of explosive or inflammable mixtures in or 
around tanks to lessen this danger. Some of the methods used 
are expensive, both in installation and maintenance, and may 
fail at the needed time. 

We have experimented in many ways to find a method of 
controlling these secondaries in the presence of primary; frankly 
they are all failures. Our deliberate judgment is that the only 
certain protection against secondaries is to prevent the occurrence 
of primaries. 

S. S* MacKeown: I want to point out a very interesting 
bearing that the paper by Professor Carroll and Mr. Lusignan'^ 
has on the matter of preventing lightning by discharge from 
points. Professor Carroll pointed out in the discussion that 
where he was using a rectifying d-c. voltage the peak of his 
current came approximately a quarter of a cycle after the peak 
of his voltage. That is, it took approximately a quarter of a 
cycle for the current to move from the wire out to a cylinder. 
The distance from wire to the cylinder was 7J^ in. 

If then we did assume that a sufficient discharge was dissipated 
from points to neutralize a cloud, that charge would travel to 
the cloud with a very limited velocity. The velocity is very 
readily obtained from the work of Mr. Carroll. It differs for 
different potential gradients; but if we take the value for 42 
kv.—given on his Fig. 9,—we find it takes a quarter of a cycle to 
travel 7 in.; that is, about 150 ft. a see. 

Now, the average distance of a lightning cloud is about 2400 
ft., and average rate of time to charge up is about 10 see. If 
then we assume that these ions travel with this same velocity 
from the points up to the cloud, they would not reach the cloud 
in time to prevent a lightning discharge. 

When you consider also that the cloud is usually moving at a 
fairly large velocity due to wind, if the charge should reach the 
cloud, it would reach it at some point other than over the district 
sought to be protected. 

J. T. Lusi^nan, Jr.s In the work carried out at Stanford 
University last year a rectified space charge was found to be 
built up in the ionization process about a point in a-c. corona. 
With a point in a unidirectional field, as that of a rod below a 
thunder cloud, this effect would be more marked, as a copious 
supply of ions of one sign would surround the point when the 
field intensity becomes sufficient there to start ionization. 
This “cloud” of ions would tend to shield the point and reduce 
the field intensity there in such a way as to cut off materially the 

3. The Space Charge that Surrounds a Conductor in Corona, J. S. Carroll 
and J. T. Lnsignan, Jr., p. 50. 
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supply of ions that, with the cage system of lightning protection, 
must go lip to the thunder cloud of opposite polarity to discharge 
it. 

Mr. Dice made a very apt comment on the need for care in 
applying to the held the results of laboratory studies of protective 
arrangements ajid reduction of cloud charges by points. It 
must he reir«embered that although the heights of the cloud 
and rods, and the size of the tanks may all be brought down to 
scale, the ion used in the laboratory is the same ion that is 
involved in the lightning stroke, and its size and velocity cannot 
be brought down to scale. Accordingly, it is problematical how 
closely its behaviour and path in the laboratory follow those out 
under a cloud. It would seem obvious on the other hand that 
the larger the laboratory set-ups, the nearer conditions in practise 
would be approached, a fact which Peek has seemed to realize 
fuUy in his endeavor to use as large laboratory models as possible. 

H. P. Miller, Jr.s (communicated after adjournment) There 
is a marked similarity between the design of protective networks 
for oil-storage tanks and the design of ground systems for high- 
power transmitting antennas. A storage tank is screened so 
that if it is struck by lightning the steep-wave-front impulse is 
led off to ground through a low-resistance path. An antenna 
ground system provides low-resistance paths for radio-frequency 
currents going into the ground plate of the antenna, which is 
simply a large radiating condenser. Many of the same design 
considerations will therefore apply in both eases. 

In a transmitting antenna the ground system is designed so as 
to minimize the impedance of conducting paths from all parts 
of the ground to the radio transmitter. Using conductors of 
low resistance is not always sufficient since their reactance may he 
so high as to force the currents through some medium of high 
resistance. It is therefore desirable to use dheet leads from a 
large number of widely scattered ground points to the trans¬ 
mitter. Applying these principles to the protection of an oil- 
storage tank would mean the use of conductors from the center 
of the tank to a large number of buried connections around the 
outside of the tank. 

The method described by Mr! Sehae:ffer for protecting steel 
tank meets these requirements except for the ground connections 
around.the outside. The use of such an arrangement might not 
be economical but would help considerably in keeping the strong 
field away from the edges of the tank where fires are so likely to 
start. 

Mr. Dice has called attention to the fact that the laboratory 
investigations with a salt bath give the electrolytic field and not 
the electrostatic field. Prom a study made by the writer in 
connection with the insulation of guyed masts ^ it would appear 
necesrary to map the electrostatic field by means of a convenient 
sized model. 

R, W, Sorensen: I am sorry Mr, Wilcox is not here to 
present his discussion in person for I should like to have him 
explain how he made the tests upon which he bases Ms proof 
that our results are absurd. Inasmuch as we cannot have that 
presentation I fail to see the advantage in taking up valuable 
time to defend^each detail of our paper which for some reason 
Colonel Wilcox has seen fi.t to attempt to disprove, and I will 
make no defense of onr work other than to say that, though we 
know it is incomplete, we have to date found no disagreement 
with the results we have presented and results wMeh have been 
obtained by other engineers experienced in conducting high- 
voltage experiments. 

The work wMeh we have reported and which was done at 
California Institute of Technology was made possible only by 
the cooperation of the oil companies, who contributed the cost of 
the work,' and the engineers of these companies who assisted in 
doing that work. For their cooperation and that assistance we 
are indeed most grateful, but we hope that means will be pro- 

4. “Tile Insulatioii of a Guyed Mast”, by H. P. Miller, Jr.. Proceedings 
Institute of Radio Engineers, Marclt, 1927. 


vided so that tMs work may be continued until such results which 
have been presented are checked and further data have been 
obtained. 

The object of the program which formed the basis of this 
paper was not the development of some commercial project to be 
sold to oil companies for financial gain, but was purely a scientific 
project to enable the oil companies to obtain protection in every 
way possible and to further the scientific knowledge as to the 
performance and character of lightning. In presenting this 
paper we have wished to bring out for discussion certain facts 
learned to date and in this we think we have been fairly 
sueoessfuL 

Secondly, it is our desire to encourage more groups of people 
worldng in Mgh-voltage laboratories to take up the problem 
because we think definite results will be obtained more rapidly 
if the problem can be attacked by several groups who do their 
work at different places; in fact, we are convinced that if a 
number of groups had attacked the problem sooner there would 
be more knowledge and agreement as to the exact character of 
the phenomena. 

We also feel certain, as a result of this work, that we can now 
analyze places to be protected and devise systems of towers and 
overhead networks used alone or in combination which will give 
a very large degree of protection, the amount of protecting 
obtained being entirely a question of economies. In doing this, 
however, we are also quite certain that no means can he provided 
which will be very successful in a lightning district in preventing 
the occurrence of strokes, (of course there are others who differ 
from this and we seem to have two authentic records—one of 
my correspondents has told me that a tall smelter keeps away 
lightning because there has been no lightning within five miles 
of the stack, and we found that the towers which were erected at 
Carson Spur this summer have been so effective that the three 
or four towers have kept all lightning from occurring in the 
High Sierras during the summer). There were also rumors and 
reports in the press that a barbed wire entanglement erected in 
France had kept away lightning strokes. At my request 
Dr. John WMfcehead, of Johns Hopldns University, investigated 
the report as to this protection while in France and informs me 
he can find no record of its having been successful or even of its 
having been tried out to any great extent. I think, therefore, 
we have sufficient basis for our statement that lightning strokes 
cannot be prevented by the erection of a barbed wire fence, 
even if the barbs are large. 

In conclusion, therefore, may I point out that protection can 
be obtained, first, by having all inflammable materials completely 
caged in all-metal tanks; if tanks wMoh are not all-metal are 
used, only heavy non-inflammable residuum fuel oils should be 
stored therein, and if lightning may occur near such oils these 
reservoirs should be guarded by towers approximately 200 ft. 
Mgh and so spaced that the distance between towers is not more 
than five tower heights, the tower height being the height of the 
tower above the top of the object to be protected. 

Of course the supreme method of protection has not been 
mentioned'; that is, keep the oil in the ground until needed. 
This, of course, can only be done when some method is developed 
wMch will enable the oil companies to control production. 
There is no danger of oil in the ground being ignited by lightning 
stroke. 

We have considered carefully all the points mentioned as to 
scale effect, and we have drawn our conclusions with Ml knowl¬ 
edge of the limitations of our work due to that effect. 

Another point is, we find that on the Pacific Coast we should 
be very grateful for our freedom from more Sequent lightning 
strokes. One place I visited in the East tMs summer had the 
lights go off twelve times in one afternoon because lightning 
interfered with the transmission lines. In districts where 
lightning is as prevalent as that it is easy to understand why 
soiSie power compames are talMng of extending aU towers well 
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abov(< ilu' truiisinissioii linos and stringing a number of ground 
condiKdors for Lio solo ])urposo of obiaiiiing ])roteetion against 
lightning. 

In (M)nolusion may I say that Mk^ ]n*oblom is still wide open and 
tii(^ innn' groups ini,(‘nested in it, parthnilarly in our colleges, t,he 
boM,(u\ In or<l(u-, hovv(H'or, to bring about this condition, the 
coII(?g(^ groups will need assistance in linancing their work by the 
industries int,('nestedin obtaining protec 3 tion. 

C. 1>. Hayward: The i)henomonon of the conduction of 
electricity through gases by .means of ions is one which has been 
known an<l studied for many years. The idea of applying this 
phenomenon to the prevention of lightning is also not now. 
Tluu'o is at least one (uiso on record whore it was tried in France 
a few years ago using a groiuidod system of barbed wire similar 
to that; pro])osod by Mr. Wihiox. This system was later aban¬ 
doned, probably because of failure. 

(Iratd.ing that conductiou of (doetricity througli gases is a 
different plKuionumon from conduction through inotahs, and 
g3‘an1.ing that tlu' How of cuiTonts from pointed conductors 
through a, gas dilTcrs from an arc or spark discharge in that in the 
fornuu' (‘a,s(s the gra,diont is high enough to cause ionization by 
coilisiou oidy in t.lu^ immediate neigbl)orhood of the pointed 
condu(}tor while in the lathr tjase ionization occurs along tlio 
whole path of the discharge, still the use of th(3 term “conduction” 
to cover all theses has Ixu'ome (^stablisheul by usage in physics 
and 1 doubt if it would b(i possible to (diarige the term to “con¬ 
vection” now (W(m. if it wore dosiraldo to do so. 

Near tlu^ beginning of his discussion Mr. Wilcox makes the 
statement: "Weu-o it •pro])osed to afford protection by sotting a 
few points over a reservoir or tank, insulating each point from 
tlie roof of that tanlc, then there would 1 )g some roasejn for this 
exj)erim(UJt,” Mr. Wihjox docs not seem to understand that 
the noodles ami tlio ground platen wore at the same potential 
since the noodles were connected to the plate through the low- 
resistanc(5 micro-ammeter as iriay he seen ])y examining our 
Ifig. r>. ''Pho only rejason for insnlatiug the needles at the 
point where they pass through the ground plale was to 
cause the current flowing off the points to pass through the micro- 
ammeter. 


bSf) 

Mr. Wilcox has not given eiioxigh data on the dimensions of 
his apparatus to enable anyone to compare the results given in 
Ills discussion wdth those given in our paper. Ho does not give 
the height of the 12 points mounted on the 30-in. ring nor does 
he givm the lieight of the cloud electrode above the j)oints. lie 
does nut give the shape of his cloud electroijo nor does he tell 
whether or not ho used a grounded plate under ithe 30-ia. eirrde 
to represent the earth surface. It will immediately bo apparent 
to anyone familiar with electrostatic fields that these factors 
will affect the potential gradient in the air near the })oints not 
simply a matter of a few per cent but several hundred per cent. 
Since the potential gradient is what determiners the current 
ilow it is easy to see how Mr. Wilcox might he able to get large 
currents from the jxjints by using certain extreme forms of 
apparatus. Data of this kind are useless because these extreme 
forms of apparatus cannot bo duplicated in the field. We cannot 
change the shapes of the clouds and the earth to suit our 
fancy. When making the tests described in our pa])or, wo madcr 
the lu’oporLions of the model such that they could bo duplicated 
in the field. Assuming a 240r)-ft. cloud, wJiich is a good average 
for the height of storm clouds, the points would be 200 i't. high, 
whi(di is about the maximum h(right tliat towers can Ixr enretod 
without 1,00 great an (rxj)onse. Wn placed the poinLs at a dis¬ 
tance of four times their height apart boeaiise wo found from a 
study of the electrostatic fields that this was as close as we could 
place tlurm without having tlur gradient in the air near each point 
greatly reduced diur to the oJoctrostatie shielding orfoct of 
neighboring f)oints. It is of course necessary to keep this 
gradient as liigh as possible in order to o])tain the maximum 
current flow from each point. 

Near the end of Ids discussion Mr. Wilcox gives what to his 
mind is a difforenco between the attitudes of an oil man and a 
statistician regarding the ])ereontage of x>rotection afforded by a 
given protective scheme. Tfe says that to an oil man no pro¬ 
tective scheme gives any protection unless it gives 100 per cent 
protection. This seems to me to bo a very peculiar attitude, 
because rodueiug a risk in the ratio of 1 to 100 (iortainly means 
sometJdng to an engineer, and most of the men holding the 
higher positions in the oil companies are good engineers. 
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Synopsis*—This papei\ which describes the develop 77 ient of the 
oil’^filled type of 132j000-voU cahle^ has for convenience been divided 
into four parts. 

In the first part the economic and commercial aspects of the 
development are discussed. It is pointed out that this type of cable 
permits direct interconnection with high-voltage overhead lines and 
it is felt that the satisfaQtory operation of the two lines which have 
been placed in service this year will be an indication that 330,000- 
volt cable can be constructed without material changes in the design. 

The theory and design of the cable are completely developed in 
the second part. Particular refeience is made to the effect on the 


dielectric of occluded gas and the method of eliminating trouble 
from this source in the oil filled type is described. 

The third part relates to the manufacture, inspection, and iestiug 
of the cable and equipment. The tests showed that the electrical 
constants of the cable were substantially unchanged by the normal 
temperature cycle. 

The installations at New York and Chicago are described in the 
fourth part. Inspection, indication of oil leaks, cable and joint 
repairs are discussed. The 7'eplacement of a length of the Nev' York 
cable, which developed a leak in the sheath, is covered in detail. 

:}< 


W HILE the power generated from local plants in 
heavy centers of industry and population is 
distributed locally at about 13,000 or 26,000 
volts, system interconnection lines and long-distance 
transmission lines require considerably higher pressures 
in the order of 66,000,132,000, and 220,000 volts. 

In most situations of heavily built-up centers, it 
has been impossible in the past to tie the higher 
voltage lines directly to the distributing stations and 
substations, and recourse has been made to underground 
cable lines of 33,000,45,000, and 66,000 volts connecting 
to the higher voltage overhead lines through trans¬ 
formers located at substations on the outskirts of the 
city. One of the principal aims of the design of the 
new type of cable, which by one step doubles the highest 
underground operating voltage used heretofore, is to 
do away with these outside intermediate substations 
by bringing the higher voltages directly to the ultimate 
distributing centers. The economic and operating 
advantages thereby obtainable are savings of inter¬ 
mediate substations,, transformers, switchgear and 
attendance, reduction in number of underground cables, 
savings in synchronous condensers, increased efficiency, 
improved regulation, and improved stability of parallel 
operation of local plants with the outside sources of 
power. The final relative values of these savings will 
not be available until we have secured from actual 
experience the'relative carrying capacity of the oil- 
filled cables in contrast with the ordinary type of cables 
with solid insulation. 

The theory of the oil-filled cable is that through its 
collapsible oil reservoirs it responds readily to volu¬ 
metric changes in oil and cable due to temperature 
changes. In this manner, the whole cable is kept con- 
stantly fille d with oil under pressure both in the hollow 

1. The New York Edison Company. 

Presented at the Regional Meeting of District No. 5 of the 
.d,. I. E. E., Chicago, III., November S8S0, 19S7. 


core of the conductor and throughout the surrounding 
insulation. The unique advantage of this type of 
construction, therefore, is that should the lead sheath be 
expanded or distorted, or the internal elements of the 
cable be displaced by temperature variation or other 
causes, the spaces thus formed will be immediately 
filled with oil, while in a solid insulation type voids 
would be formed, causing ionization and ultimate 
failure. It is thus evident that this new type of cable 
should be able to operate safely over a much larger 
range of copper temperature and therefore of load, than 
a solid insulation type, even if the latter is operated 
only at 66,000 volts or less. In this expectation ,we are 
confirmed by the original installation of this type of 
cable made in Italy three years ago, which consisted 
of about 2000 ft. of line connected in series with a 
130,000-volt overhead transmission line more than 100 
mi. long. This cable, which was 50 sq. mm., about 
100,000 cir. mils, in cross-section, has never given the 
slightest trouble though carrying currents of 260 
amperes per phase, a current density which would be 
absolutely impossible with the solid type of cable even 
if operated at 25,000 volts or less. 

The Chicago 132,000-volt underground cable line is 
a direct application of the plan of connecting a generat¬ 
ing plant in the city to an outside 132,000-volt line six 
miles away. 

The New York 132,000-volt cable is, for the time 
being, a large capacity, 12-mi. length transmission 
line supplying the large county of Westchester in the 
state of New York, but it will in future serve also to 
interconnect with outside sources of power supply. 

The Chicago and New York installations were placed 
in operation, respectively, on June 2nd and August 9th, 
of this year, and have since operated without electrical 
trouble. 

The manufacturers feel that should these two 132,000- 
volt cable lines continue to prove satisfactory in opera- 
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tion, 220,000-volt cable can be constructed without 
material changes in the design of cable, joints, and 
accessories. 

The next yearns experience of the large New York 
and Chicago installations appears now almost certain 
to prove satisfactory, in which event this great advance¬ 
ment in the art will have made available to the in¬ 
dustry, confronted with unprecedented volume of 
groVth in its demand for power, means not heretofore 
available for transmitting hundreds of thousands of 
kilowatts economically and directly to and from centers 
of heavy population and outside supervoltage overhead 
lines. 

In the following chapters the manufacturers and the 
users are presenting a complete description of all the 
phases of work involved in the design, manufacture, and 
installation of this radically novel type of cable. 

Theory, Design and Development of the 
132,000-Volt Cable 

By L. Emanueli^^ 

Non-member 

General. It is well known and recognized that one 
of the principal reasons of failure in high-tension 
cables is the presence of gas bubbles and films in the 
dielectric, some of these gas occlusions being left in 
the insulation during the construction of the cable and 
some being formed later during the operation of the 
line. 

This is due to many facts. First, the vacuum applied 
to the cable before impregnating it with insulating 
compound is not generally perfect. Second, the 
insulating compound carries in solution a great volume 
of gas, part of which is set free while the compound is 
passing through the paper during impregnation. Third 
when the lead sheath is applied to the cable, the cable 
is still rather warm and the subsequent thermic con¬ 
traction of the compound when the cable cools down 
causes further voids. Empty spaces are also created 
when the cable is coiled on the reels and during 
handling. 

When the cable is in operation, another important, 
phenomenon takes place. The insulating compound is 
warmed up and increases in volume when the cable is 
loaded and this first compresses the gas in the dielectric 
and then expands the lead sheath. As the lead is more 
viscous than elastic, after a subsequent cooling the total 

2. Society Italiana Pirelli. 

^Acknowledgment and thanks are made here to Dr. E. Sac- 
ehetto who has given his assistance in the first experiments on the 
oil filled cable and in the installation of the Brugherio cable, 
Mr. E. Sesini who has assisted in the theoretical design of the 
cable and accessories, and Mr. M. Puritz who, with Mr. Sesini, 
has directed ^ the delicate operations of installation and 
impregnation of both the New York and Chicago lines, Ackhowl- 
edgment is also made of the valuable assistance and cooperation 
rendered by the engineers of the General Electric Company and 
of the New York and Chicago Companies during all these latter 
operations. 


amount of void space within the dielectric is greater 
than before installation by an amount proportional 
to the load carried. 

For example, in a 66,000-volt cable, the contraction 
which follows an increase of temperature in the copper 
of 35 deg. cent, causes a volume of sever? gal. per mi., 
(16 liters per km.) to be emptied of compound. 

The pressure which may take place in a cable when 
loaded, and which forces out the lead tube, has been 
found by actual measurement to be in the neighborhood 
of 90 lb. per sq. in. 

Seasonal temperature variations produce the same 
effects. 

Where is it that these empty spaces are formed? 
In a general way, we can assume that they are produced 
at the points where the paper is less compact, in the 
wrinkles, in the space between the lead and the insula¬ 
tion, especially where the lead is expanded due to bends 
or handling and, for three-conductor cables, in the 
spaces between the insulated conductors and the fillers. 

This may be explained when one thinks that the 
surface tension of the compound has a tendency to fill 
up first the smaller cavities, thus leaving empty the 
larger ones. 

In addition to this, the compound has a tendency to . 
migrate to the lowest points of the cable and"this mi¬ 
gration is greater the lower the viscosity of the com¬ 
pound. 

This irregularity in the distribution of the gas cavities 
is one of the principal causes of the many uncertainties 
in the results obtained in the laboratory and during 
operation, and makes it impossible to fix an exact 
figure for the permissible value of the ionization as a 
function of the working voltage. 

The failure of all the previous attempts made to 
explain theoretically the breakdown voltage on a 
sample of cable, in connection with the electric gradient 
in the insulation, can probably be attributed to the 
presence of gas occlusions and to their irregular distribu¬ 
tions, and perhaps the theory which gives the breakdown 
voltage as a function of the minimum gradient and not 
of the maximum, is not to be completely discarded, the 
minimum gradient being near the lead where the 
empty spaces, at least for a single-conductor cable, 
have a greater tendency to be formed. 

If the empty spaces due to the thermic contraction of 
the compound were formed uniformly in the insulation, 
in small units, the troubles produced by their ioniza¬ 
tion would be very small. A step toward this point 
has been gained by the cable manufacturers by 
wrapping the paper on the conductors as uniformly 
as possible, and avoiding wrinkles and registration of 
the layers. 

It is also evident that the greater the thickness of the 
insulation, the smaller is the possibility of avoiding 
such empty spaces during construction. In addition 
to this, if the contraction of the insulating compound 
should be such as to distribute uniformly and in small 
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units the empty spaces which are formed, then the 
quality of a dielectric would be independent of its 
thickness; but, due to their localized formation as a 
consequence of capillarity and drainage, the probability 
of leaving big ^ empty spaces is greater the greater 
the volume sf the dielectric, and accordingly of the 
amount of oil subject to volumetric change. We fan 



Ei<3. 1—Hollow Core Cable 


assume, therefore, that an increase in the insulation 
thickness does not produce a corresponding improve¬ 
ment in operating performance; and the cable manu¬ 
facturers Imow this very well. 

All these difficulties and uncertainties would not have 
allowed ethe design of a 132,000-volt cable of the usual 
type with any probability of success and the results 
which may have been obtained in the laboratory and 
in the field on short lengths of cable would have been 
practically worthless due to variations in the distri¬ 
bution of the gas occlusions. 

It must also be considered that the experience gained 
on a large scale on existing cables is limited to a voltage 
which is only about one-half of 132,000 volts. It was 
with the idea of avoiding all these uncertainties, elimi¬ 
nating gas occlusions as much as possible and especially 
the ones which are formed by temperature variations, 
that the writer designed and carried out the con¬ 
struction of the oil-filled type of cable. 

The principle is very simple and consists in having the 
cable connected to a reservoir which will receive the 
oil pushed out during the thermic expansion and give 
it back to the cable during the contraction. To obtain 
this action, it is necessary to have inside the cable a 
passage which connects the reservoir with every point 
of the dielectric. This feature can be obtained readily 
by stranding tHe copper wires of the conductor around a 
metal spiral, thus leaving a single central passage, see 
Fig. 1, or by shaping the lead sheath as shown in Fig. 2, 
thus making several longitudinal paths which can be 
connected to the reservoir. This elirhinates the 
danger of formation of empty spaces due to the con¬ 
traction of the oil. 

* 

The presence of a longitudinal path makes possible 
the evacuation and impregnation of the cable from 
both ends after it has been leaded. On account of its 
small volume, laboratory pumps can be used and a 
very high vacuum reached. In addition to this, a 


special process has been worked out to purify the oil 
from the gases in solution, before impregnating the 
paper. 

In this way it is possible to obtain a cable practically 
without any occluded gas from the start.and also to 
maintain it in such condition during operation. 

An experiment on a cable of the type given in Fig. 1 
was made early in 1918 and the results were quite 
surprising. The life tests gave results far better than 
those on usual cables and it appeared immediately 
that the importance of a perfect construction of the 
cable as referred to wrinkles and compactness of the 
paper could be regarded as secondary. 

It is important to remember that in a cable made in 
the usual way, the breakdown voltage is very high if 
the voltage is increased quickly and does not give any 
light on the punctures which happen in operation at a 
voltage generally equal to, or slightly higher than, the 
operating voltage. If the tension is applied for several 
hours, the breakdown voltage is considerably smaller, 
and the longer the time of the test, the lower the 
breakdown voltage. It is not difficult, for instance, 
to get a breakdown voltage on a short sample, after a 
few seconds, which is five times greater than that 
found after several hours of application of voltage. 

In the oil-filled cable these differences were found to 
be much smaller, and as the instantaneous breakdown 
voltage is equal to, if not greater than, that on usual 
cables, the breakdown voltage after several hours is 
more than doubled. This permits increasing the 
operating gradient of the cable and the use of only a 
small thickness of insulation. 

Another advantage over other cables of the usual 
type is to have much smaller dielectric losses at high 
temperatures because it is possible to use a very fluid 
oil with very small power factor, as the danger of mi¬ 
gration of the compound is avoided. 



For several reasons a field test of this new type of 
cable was not made on a large scale until the end of 1923 
when a line of three cables of 100,000-cir. mil (50-sq. 
mm.) copper area, 670-mil (17-mm.) ingulation, each 
2000 ft. (610 m.) long, with six joints, was installed at 
Brugherio near Milan, Italy, connected to an overhead 
line about 100 mi. (160 km.) long. In the beginning 
the sables did not carry load, but in 1924 they were put 
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in series with the line and a load up to 250 amperes 
per phase was carried without any trouble for two and 
one-half years. 

The electrical problem of the construction of a cable 
for 132,000 volts was in this way solved quite satis¬ 
factorily but several mechanical problems, especially 
complicated for lines of long length and with large 

differences of level, remained to be studied. 

* 

Mechanical Design of the Lane. The first problem 
was to determine the most suitable dimension to be 
given to the hollow central passage as related to the 
viscosity of the oil and to the length and profile of the 
line. The oil which must flow from the feeding reser- 
Voirs to the various points of the cables is subj ected on its 
way to friction and, if the distances are not properly 
calculated, an excessive pressure may take place in the 
cable when applying a sudden load, or empty spaces 
may be created for a short time, during cooling. 

Let us consider first the problem of the cable which 
cools down and let us call a the quantity of oil which, 
at a certain moment, the cable absorbs per unit of 
length (centimeter) and per second. Calling q the flow 
of oil along the central passage and x the distance of the 
point from the end connected with the reservoir, we 
have 

d q 

O' = - ~r' 
d X 


and then 

q = - a a: -f go 

Calling I the total length of the cable, the flow of oil 
at the end opposite to the feeding end {x = 1) will be 
zero and we have 

q = a(l- x) ( 1 ) 

Let us assume that the friction of the oil in its move¬ 
ment along the tube is proportional to the flow, which 
can be considered as true for very slow movements. 

Calling b the coefficient of friction corresponding to 
the shape of the central passage and to the viscosity 
of the oil, we have the drop of pressure, dp, on a length 
of core d x, 



d p 
d X 

= b q 

(2) 

and from ( 1 ) 

d p 
d X 

= — ab (1— x) 


Integrating, 

P 

= - ab (lx - * 2 ) -H Po 



where po is the,pressure at the feeding end of the line, 
this formula being true only for a perfectly flat profile 
cable. 

If the cable is not on a level, calling h^ the difference 
of level between the point x and the feeding end of the 


cable, {h being positive if the point x is lower than the 
feeding end) and y the specific density of the oil, we have 

p = h:, y Pa — ah {lx— 

- n 

For practical purposes, it is better to expre^ p in units 
of length of the oil head which let us call h and ha the 
value corresponding to pa. We have, then, 

h = hx + ha— \lx— '2^'} (3) 

It can be seen readily, applying the formula (3) with 
different values of a’ and b corresponding to various 
dimensions of the central core and oils of different 
viscosities, that it is not possible to feed long lengths of 
cable from a single feeding point because the pressure 
in the distant portions of the cable would drop so much 
as to create a vacuum inside the core and the dielectric. 

For this reason it is necessary to divide the cable into 
a certain number of sections, each separately fed, 
stopping the passage of oil between them. The lengt*h 
of a section to be fed from one point has been determined 
graphically from the- formula (3) assuming that the 
oil pressure during the cooling period should never be 
allowed to drop in any point of the cable below a certain 
figure, and this value was fixed to be the atmospheric 
pressure, h = 0. 

The formula (3) for h = 0 and x = I becomes 

a b 

hx -h ho = 2 y. ( 4 ) 


In this expression, the quantity 


a b 
2 ^ 


which we 


will call H, gives the drop of pressure, in units of length 
of the head of oil which takes place along a length X 
from the feeding end. 

Let us take the profile A B C of the line. Fig. 3, on 
a certain scale, X being the lengths and H the elevations, 


and plot to the same scale the curve 1, Hi 


a b 

¥7 


which gives the drop in pressure, the center of the co¬ 
ordinates corresponding to the center of the feeding 
reservoir F, and the positive direction being downwards. 
The curve of the profile of the line C B A gives the 
static pressure of the oil at any point referred to the 
atmospheric pressure in units of head of oil, when the 
oil is supposed not to move. 

The point A at the distance Xa where the curve 1 
cuts the profile of the line, determines the length of a 
section, for at this point we have the dynamic drop of 
pressure equal to the static head. 

It is necessary, however, to be sure that this condition 
is repeated for every point of the section. Taking 
h = 0,1 = Xa, hx + ho = Ha ,-the formula (3) becomes 
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which gives the drop in pressure in every point of the 
section of a I^gth I = Xa^ 

Curve 2, passing through jP and A, is plotted from this 
formula and the pressure of oil in any point of the cable 
during the cooling period is readily obtained as the 

F 



Fig, 3—Static Pressure Diagram with Feeding Tank Only 


difference between this curve and the one of theprofileof 
the section. For instance, in Fig. 3 the pressure of oil 
along B A., (shadedarea) would drop below atmospheric. 

In the preliminary study of the line, the lengths of 
all the sections were determined from the cu^’ve 1, 
taking into account the position where the feeding point 
could be located on the ground, and also that the pres¬ 
sure in a section, under equilibrium conditions, should 
not be more than a certain value. 

Curves similar to curve 2 were plotted for each of the 
sections, thus determining the portions of the section 
where, due to the profile of the ground, the pressure 
would be below the prescribed value. 

For these portions, where possible, the profile of the 
conduit was changed by increasing the depth of the 
duct bank. In some instances, this was not possible 
and the length of the section had to be shortened. 

In some other instances, however, practical considera¬ 
tions did not permit cutting down the length of the 
sections to the value calculated from the curve 1, and 
it was therefore necessary to give to the section an extra 
length. Evidently the part of the section beyond the 
point A of curve 1 will not comply with the prescribed 
pressure conditions. In such cases, it was necessary 
to install a second supply of oil at the lower end of the 
section. This was done by means of special oil tanks, 
called pressure tanks. 

The pressure tank consists of a strong metal tank 
full of oil, which has insido a certain number of air-tight 
cells, with collapsible walls, full of gas. The tank is 
connected with the lower end of the cable and for this 
reason the oil in it and the gas inside the cells are sub¬ 
jected to the pressure corresponding to the static head 
of oil from the reservoir* 

When the cable cools down, the pressure at the far 
end of the section drops below the static head and the 
gas enclosed in the collapsible cells increases in volume, 
and pushes out the oil from the tank into the cable. 


In Pig. 4, F is the feeding point, C A is the maximum 
length of cable which can be fed from F, determined 
as explained above, and P is a pressure tank. 

With these conditions, the section is fed from both 
ends, having the feeding tank at one end and the 
pressure tank at the other. At the first moment of 
cooling, the pressure tank is subjected to a hydrostatic 
pressure given by the head of oil from the feeding reser¬ 
voir and acts exactly as an open tank connected at the 
lower end. of the section, at the same level as the feeding 
tank. In this first moment, therefore, half of the cable 
will be fed by the feeding tank and half by the pressure 
tank. 

The curve calculated from formula (4) will apply also 
to the pressure tank and will have to be plotted from 
the point B, at the same level as the feeding point F, 
see Pig. 4, in opposite direction. But after a certain 
length of time, the pressure inside the tank and in the 
gas cells will be smaller on account of the volume of 
oil having been fed back to the line. The corresponding 
curve will have to be plotted not from a point at the 
same level as the feeding reservoir but from a point 
at the level lower than B by a quantity hi. This 
cimye will cut the curve from F at a point D which 
divides the section I in two parts, one fed from the 
feeding tank and one from the pressure tank. 

The equation of the new curve will be 

, a h 
h = 2 y 


The point D where this curve cuts the curve 



Fig. 4—Static Pressure Diagram with Feeding and 
Pressure Tanks 


plotted from F, will be given by eliminating h from these 
two equations, i. e., 


The length of cable fed at that monvent from B will 
be 


i., ^i_7 

2 ‘ lab 
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If we consider a certain interval of time, dt, the length 
of cable fed by B will absorb a volume of oil 

a {I — x) dt 

This volume of oil is given by the pressure tank and the 
volume of gas in its cells will accordingly increase by a 
quantity d v equal to the amount of oil given out, 

dv = a{l—x)dt 
and substituting, 

, / 1 , 7 \ 

Calling Pi the hydrostatic pressure of the pressure 
tank at the beginning of the cooling period and p the 
pressure at a certain moment, we will have 

hi y ^ Pi - p 

and thus 


which gives values practically exact also if A is not zero 
but only small with respect to jB. ' '' r, 

This expression was used to calculate the volumes Vi 
of the gas in pressure tanks when at the pressure Pi and 
thus the volume of gas at atmospheric pressure to be 
contained in the cells. 

Up to this point, only the drop of pressure which takes 
place in the cable when the load is dropped, has been 
considered. 

The increase of pressure which is caused by the oil 
expansion under load can be studied very simply by 
changing the sign of coefficient a in all the formulas 
written. 


From the characteristic equation of gases 
pv = Pi Vi = K 

we have 


dv = a 



K 



I a b 


dt 


Integrating this equation between the time zero, be¬ 
ginning of cooling period, and a time T, we have: 



This supposes a to be constant during this time which is 
a condition of greater safety. 

The second integral is nothing else than the volume 
required by the unit of length of cable when cooling 
down from the temperature at the time zero to the 
temperature corresponding to the time T. Let us call 
itQ. 

Solving the first integral, we obtain: 


Vi 



loge 


AQ 

B~A 


B-A 


V 

Vi 


where 


V 

Vi 


+ 1 


B = j —7 and A ~ B — 
L d 0 



For A = 0, £!he a-bove expression gives a result equal 
to zero and therefore is of no use. One of the ways to 
solve the problem is to suppose A = 0 before ma.kin p; 
the integration and then we have the result. 


If the line is calculated in such a way that during 
cooling the pressure never drops below atmospheric, 
it is easy to see that during the heating period the pres¬ 
sure will increase to a value about double the hydro¬ 
static head. 



Fig. 6 Copper Spiral foe Hollow Core Cable 


Determination of Coefficient b. As no data were readily 
available on the movement of viscous liquid inside a 
tube, a series of experiments was conducted on a lead 
tube immersed in a water bath at different temperatures, 
the flow of oil being supplied by a reservoir at a certain 
height over the tube; the drop of pressure along an 
established length and the times required by a certain 
quantity of oil to flow out were measured. It was found 
that within the limits of the viscosity of the oil to be 
used and for the flows to be expected in the cable, the 
drop of pressure could be considered proportional to 
the flow and the formula of Poiseuille was exact enough 
for the purpose. 

Experiments were made also on the effect of a metal 
spiral inside the tube and after several tests it was 
recognized that in order to reduce, to a minimum, the 
resistance to the flow, it was advisable to use a support¬ 
ing spiral of very small thickness. The spiral shown in 
Fig. 5, made up from a specially shaped copper tape so 
as to give the required mechanical strength, was 
adopted. 

Calculation of Coefficient a. The variations of tem¬ 
perature in the cable due to load variations are of much 
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greater importance than those due to variations in the 
temperature of the surrounding medium, and coefficient 
a is calculated on this base. 

Let us suppose that the cable is working at a certain 
load and that kT watts per unit of length are dissipated 
from its external shekth. When the load is removed, 
the temperature of the outside surface will remain for a 
certain length of time the same as under load and the 
same number W of watts will be dissipated. These 
watts will be given out by a corresponding cooling down 
of the internal points of the cable. For a first approxi¬ 
mation, we may calculate the value of a per unit of 
length assuming that the watts dissipated by the load 
are equal to the sum of the various products of the 
specific heat of each elementary volume of cable by its 
corresponding drop of temperature. 

The cable may be divided into three parts: 

1. The copper conductor and the oil contained in the 
tube and between the wires. This part may be con¬ 
sidered as all at the same temperature, on account of 
the high conductivity of the copper and the fluidity of 
the oil. Let us call Ci its average specific heat, Vi its 
volume, and T i the temperature at a certain moment. 

2. The insulation where the temperature varies from 
point to point. Let us call the average specific heat 
of the paper and the included oil, d the elementary 
volume in a point, and T 2 its temperature at a certain 
moment. 

3. The lead; in this first approximation let us con¬ 
sider only the interval of time during which the lead 
temperature practically does not change; we can then 
forget about it. This, of course, neglects the lead 
losses. 

We may then write 


a = aiorW ^ a 

til 

It is then possible to calculate readily the initial 
value of a. It is interesting to note that this value is 
independent of the surrounding medium and depends 
only upon the number of watts which are dissipated. 

After a short time the value of a will be an average 
between the initial value corresponding to the copper 
conductor alone 


and that corresponding to the insulation, 

It is evident that when the lead starts to cool down, 
the watts dissipated will also diminish and thus also a 
will accordingly decrease. 





W 


rd Ti r 


d T, 
dt 


' d Vi 


( 6 ) 


If we call Ej the volume of oil absorbed by each unit 
of volume of the part 1 of the cable, for one degree 
temperature variation, and £^2 the corresponding volume 
for part 2, we can write that 

rd Ti rdT. 


represent the total volume of oil absorbed by the con¬ 
ductor and by the insulation, for every second, at that 
particular moment. 

If we call the first expression a,, and the second at, 
we may from (6) write 



+ a2 


£?2 


which is not sufficient to calculate ai + a^. 

We can consider, however, that in the very first 
moment after the load was removed, only the conductor 
will begin to cool down and^that therefore 


■ Fig. 6 Schematic Diagram op Cable Section 

For sake of safety in the design of the cable, the 
greater of the two values corresponding respectively 
to the conductor and to the insulation has been chosen. 
The lead losses have been included in W and while 
their effect on coefficient a is rather complicated they 
have thereby been amply provided for. On this 
basis it was possible to calculate the dimensions 
of the cable. As said above, it was found necessary to 
divide the total length of the line into various sections 
each separately fed by oil reservoirs. With the excep¬ 
tion of a few sections where the length was determined 
by the maximum hydrostatic pressure of the oil in the 
cable on account of the steep grade of the profile, the 
length of the sections was calculated assuming a certain 
diameter of the central passage, taking the value of a 
for the corresponding cable and of h in the conditions 
of minimum winter temperature, maximum viscosity 
of the oil, and then plotting the length o"^ the sections 
in the graphical way described above. 

Keeping in view the conditions of the profile, the cost 
of tl^e special joints to be installed between the sections 
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and the cost of the cable as a function of its diameter, 
the best possible subdivision of both the New York and 
Chicago lines was obtained. It is evident that a 
difference in cost of the special joint between sections of 
the feeding reservoirs or of the installation methods may 
lead to a different subdivision of the same line. 

Each standard section of the line consists essentially, 
as shown in Pig. 6, of two stop joints which close the 
central oil passage in such a way that the oil of one 
section has no connection with the oil of the next 
section, of one set of feeding tanks which gives oil to the 
cables, and, in certain special conditions, of a pressure 
tank which supplements the oil supply to the cable. 

Cable design. The cable installed in New York and 
Chicago is shown in Fig. 7. The conductor is made up 
of two layers of copper wires each 103.5 mils, (2.6 mm.,) 
in diameter stranded over a spiral of hard-drawn copper 
tape, specially shaped, see Fig. 5, so as to reduce the 
friction of the oil, as previously explained. The clear 
diameterinsidethespiral is 0.75 in., (19 mm.,) and inside 
the first layer of copper wires is 0.85 in., (21.5 mm.). To 



Pig. 7—Illustration of 132-Kv. Cable 


facilitate the passage of oil between the stranded wire, 
from the central passage to the insulation special 
stranding was used. The outside diameter of the 
copper is 1.22 in., (31 mm.) The insulation thickness is 
23/32 in., (18.3 mm.,) made up of wood pulp paper in 
three different gradations, depending upon the 
porosity. A mineral oil a little more viscous than that 
used in transformers is used for impregnating the cable. 

After the impregnation at the factory and the 
electrical tests, the oil inside the central passage was 
removed before sealing the cable ends. The reason for 
this was to avoid the possibility of temperature varia¬ 
tions during shipping, causing deformation of the lead 
sheath. The cable, as described later, was reimpreg¬ 
nated in the field after installation. Immediately 
after the high-voltage test and before removing the oil, 
an ionization test, difference between power factors at 
20,000 and 96,000 volts, was made in the usual manner 
and also a specialjfcest, to determine the quantity of free 
gas inside the cable. This test, called an impregnation 
test, will be described later. After this test, a rein¬ 
forcing armor made from a hard-drawn„ copper tape 
was wrapped over the first sheath lead between two layers' 


of impregnated paper. Over this armor a second lead 
sheath was applied to protect the copper tape against 
the chemical action of the ground and to give a smooth 
surface while pulling into the ducts. It was necessary to 
use this reinforcement because the cable dnring opera¬ 
tion is continuously subjected to the hydrosCatic pres- 
ure, as high as 105 ft. (32 m.) of oil, and this pressure 
may increase considerably when sudden loads are 
applied. 



Fig. 8—Lead Testing Machine 

A plain lead sheath would not have been able to 
withstand such pressure, even if its thickness was very 
great. Lead has more the characteristics of a liquid 
of extremely high viscosity than of a metal, and is 
deformed under the slightest stress. In this connec¬ 
tion, the results of some tests made in Milan are quite 
interesting. 

A sample of lead a, see Fig. 8, was subjected to a 
certain tension given by a weight p while immersed in 
an oil bath at constant temperatures, the index giving 
the elongation. 



Fig. 9—^Elongation Cuevbs of Commeecial Lead 


Several tests at different temperatures and with 
different weights were made for different qualities of 
lead and for the alloys generally used in cables, (tin or 
antimony) showing that, as a rule, the lead keeps on 
elongating in a more or less regular way up to the 
breaking point, while for very small loads and low 
temperatures, the deformation stops after a short time. 
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The speed of deformation increases rapidly with the 
temperature as shown in Fig. 9 which gives some of the 
results obtained. 

Impregnation Test. One end of the cable being sealed, 
see Fig. 10, the other end was connected through a 
valve a to an oil reservoir at a higher level than the 
cable; at this same end a mercury manometer was pro¬ 
vided and a valve h through which a certain quantity of 
oil could be drained from the system. If the valve a 



Pig. 10—Method or Making Impeegnation Test on Reeled 

Cable 

is shut, the manometer still indicates the pressure 
corresponding to the head of oil of the reservoir over 
the mercury level, but if the lead tube is not elastically 
deformed by the pressure and no free gas is occluded 
in the cable, no oil should come out when opening the 
valve b. Not taking into account for a moment the 
elasticity of the lead tube, it is evident that if a bubble 
of gas of volume at a pressure p exists in a point of the 
cable, it will expand when opening the valve 6, and 
assume, in a certain length of time, the volume v + Av. 
A volume of oil will come out from the valve b and 
the pressure of the gas bubble will drop to a value 
p — A p. 

If we take into account very .small variations, we 
may consider A v and A p as differentials and starting 
from the characteristic equation of gases, 

pv = constant 
by differentiating, we have 

dv = — dp - 

p 

What was said for a gas bubble may be repeated for all 
the bubbles existing in the cable and 

Sd« = — 'Si dp - 

P 

But the sum of all the d v is the total amount of oil 
■drained from the valve 6; calling it A and considering 
that A p is the same for every point of the cable and 
can be read on the manopjeter, we have 


At> = - Ap S — 

P 

If the pressure is the same for every point of the cable, 
the total volume of free gas in the cable can be cal¬ 
culated readily. This condition of equal pressure in 
every point can be realized practically at the factory 
by laying the reel on one of its flanges, as shown in 
Fig. 10, and using a pressure p high enough. 
A very important and interesting point came 
out from the comparison of this mechanical test 
and the electrical test in the fact that the part of power 
factor corresponding to the ionization is proportional 
to the volume of gas in the cable as measured. In 
Fig. 11 the values of the variation of the power factor 
between 20,000 volts and 95,000 volts are plotted 
against the ratio of the quantity of free gas in the cable, 
to the total volume of the dielectric, the oil pressure 
being between the limits of atmospheric and atmos¬ 
pheric plus one meter head of oil. 

In the impregnation test taken in the fleld, it is not 
possible to consider the pressure of the gas the same in 
the various points of the cable, with the exception of 

flat sections. Only the total amount 2 - can be 

■ P 

known. Apparently this expression does not seem to 
mean very much, but when we consider that on one 
hand the part of power factor due to the ionization of 
the occluded gas is proportional to its volume, and on 
the other hand that this value becomes proportionately 
smaller as the pressure increases, we may conclude that 
the expression 


P 



Fig. 11—Rblation-Po-wek Factoe Change to Enteainbd Gas 

is a quantity which allows us to judge the electrical 
behavior of the cable. For this reason we have con¬ 
sidered it as a measure of the impregnation of the cable. 
It should be here noted that in the actual determina- 

' O 

V 

tion of 2 by test finite increments of pressure 
and volume are considered and these must accordingly 
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be kept small in order to avoid an appreciable error in 
the results. 


When we started using this method in the field we met 
with the trouble that the oil pressure in the cable was 
not constant but changing from time to time due either 
to the variation of the temperature of the cable, or 
when the test was taken a few hours after impregnation, 
to the fact that the impregnation was not yet com- 
pleted, especially in the joints. A method was made 
possible under these conditions in the following way: 
Let us suppose the pressure in a gas bubble of volume 
V be p, and p be a function of the time, t. At a certain 
moment we open a valve and let a certain volume of 
oil d V flow out. The pressure which at that moment 
was Pi drops down to pi — d pi and then continues to 
change according to a law similar to that of before. 
Let us suppose we know the mathematical connection 
between p and t 

p = fit a,b,c, . . . .) 

This includes certain constants a,h,c,. . . . de¬ 
pending upon the conditions of the cable. It is always 
possible to alter the same equation in such a way as to 
put in evidence beside or instead of some of the con¬ 
stants the value of p and » at a certain time ii say pi Vi. 
The equation becomes 


P = f (tiPiVi. . . .) 

It is now possible to take the differential of p in respect 


to Pi 


dp = d Pi 


df jtiPiVi. . . .) 
d Pi 


As we have to deal with gaseous bubbles, we can write 


dpi 


= — dvi 


£i 


and then 


Jh_ 

Pi 


dp 


dvi 


d f (ti Pi Vi 


.) 


dpi 


This gives the variation of p at any time in consequence 
of the variation d Vi introduced at the time h. 

If we write the same equation for all the bubbles in 
the cable and sum them, we obtain 



df jti Pi Vi . 

d Pi 



which permits us to know at any time the variation of p 
due to the variation of S «i to S ?>i H- S d Vi. 

H dvi is the total amount of increase of volume of 
the gas bubbles at the time <i and can be produced by 
the subtraction from the cable of the same amount of 
oil. Let us call it A Vi 
At the time ti we have 

d f it, Vi, Pi ■■■ .) _ 
dpi ~ 


A «i = — A Pi 


2 Vl 

Pi " 


The method is then as follows: 

At the end of the cable, see Fig. 12, where the feeding 
tank is installed, a mercury manometer is connected. 
When the valve a is closed, it starts indicating the 
pressure in the cable. Let us tajke records of this 
pressure and plot the curve 1. At the timS t, we open 
the valve b and let some oil out. We then close the 
valve and continue to read the pressure indicated by 
the manometer. The curve which would have been 
followed if no oil had been taken oxit is shown dotted. 
The true curve is shown a little lower and marked 2. 

The first part of this curve between the times ti and 
U is a transient and is due to the settling of the new 
conditions in the cable. It is not possible then to 
know d Pi in any other way than prolonging the part 




Fig. 12 —^Method of Making Impregnation Test on 
Installed Cable 


considered as steady of the curve 2 to cut the ordinate 
Pi as is shown by the dotted line. 


We have then, easily, 


n 

Pi 


from the formula. 


A »i = — A Pi 


2 Vl 
Pi 



the end of the cable and not to the pressure given by 
the feeding tank but in practise this difference can be 
kept very small. 

A correction was introduced to take care of the 
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extension of the joints of the lead tube and of the pipes 
included in the system. 

Description of the Special Accessories: Feeding Tanks. 
The principal requisites of the oil tanks are that the 
oil inside should always be practically at atmospheric 
pressure, ftidependently of the volume of oil present 
in the tank, and that it should be in no way in contact 
with the surrounding air. 





Fig. 13—Feeding Tank 

The problem has been solved using collapsible 
reservoirs made up with thin metal walls, which are 
easily deformable. In such a way the oil is not in 
contact with the air and yet acts with regard to the 
pressure as if it were contained in an open reservoir. 

Fig. 13 gives the drawing of a feeding tank. 

Seven separate cells, each with collapsible walls, 1, 
are connected in parallel to a common manifold, 2. 
Each cell is made up from a ring, S, on which two 
corrugated diaphragms, 1, are soldered and kept in 
place by a ring, The corrugation allows the plates 
to move under expansion or contraction. 

Two standard types of tanks were adopted, one with 
seven cells, as given in Fig. 13, called S-1, and one with 
11 cells called 5'-ll. 

Each cable of a section was fed by two or more 
of these tanks, paralleled by means of valves and 
manifolds. ^ Fig. 14 gives the value of the pressure of 
the oil inside one cell of a feeding tank, against the 
volume of ojl in it, the pressure being given in centi¬ 
meters of head of oil referred to the center of the tank 
and the volumes in liters. ’ 

The area included in the curve is due to the 
hysteresis of the metal walls when deformed See 
Fig. 14. 

Pr^sure Tanks. As said before, the characteristic 
of this type of tank. Fig. 15, is to have a certain number 
of collapsible air-tight cells, S, full of gas, separated 
by heavy plates, _ 5, contained in the tank, 2, which is 
up with oil. ^ The outside tank, 1, is able to 
withstand the maximum pressures given by the oil 
of the section during expansion. 


Each cell is perfectly tight and is filled with an inert 
gas, 6, especially selected for the purpose. 

Three standard types were adopted; A23 with 23 
cells, as shown in Fig. 15, A17 with 17 cells, and A6 
with 6. The curve of Fig. 16 shows how the pressure 
inside the tank varies as a function of the volume of oil 
given out by the tank, for a pressure tank of the type 
A6, pressures being expressed in Kg/em^. above 
atmospheric, volumes in liters. 

Stop-Joints. As has been explained in the design of ' 
the cable, each section is connected electrically to the 
next one by means of a special joint, called stop-joint, 
which^cuts^the oil communication between them. See 
Fig. 17. I he stop-joint consists essentially of a cylin¬ 
drical tank, 1, full of oil, 2, which contains two inserted 
porcelain terminals, 3,maV arrangement. 

The end cables of each section terminate in these 
potheads which are electrically connected at the lower 
part. As for the pressure tanks, the outer tank is of 
suitable thickness and has a lining, 5, hermetically 
sealed to the upper cover, 6. The terminal’s insulators 
are cemented at the upper end to the cover and are 
provided at the lower part with two cemented metal 
caps, 7; the tightness of the seams is guaranteed by 
composition cork gaskets. 



Fig. 14—Pressure-Volume Relation of Feeding Tanks 

The two caps are electrically connected by a flexible 
connection, 4, and carry in the inside a set of brushes, 8, 
for the contact with the connector, 9, which is soldered 
at the end of the cables. The two lower caps and the 
connection, 4, are screened by a metal box, 11, so as to 
have a good distribution of the electric field; for the 
satoe reason the insulators are provided at the upper 
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end with electrostatic controls, 12. The metal screen, 
11, m reinforced electrically with paper wrappings, 18, 
and the discharge path to the case is protected by in¬ 
sulating harriers, 19. The two end cables after being 
reinforced in the field with paper wrappings, 10, and 
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Fig. 16 —Pressure-Volume Rblation op Pressure Tanks 

provided Vvith electrostatic controls, 13, are slipped 
inside the insulators so that their connector, 9, is 
wedged between the brushes, 8, and the lead sheath of 
the cable is soldered to the cover, by means of metal 
sleeves, Ik- Asa matter of fact, the^stop-joint tank is 
raised from a pit in the manhole up to its final position 


so that the cables slip inside the insulators. The only 
wipes to be made in the field are those at 15. The 
oil is fed to the cables through a pipe, 16, which is con¬ 
nected to the reservoirs at the feeding end of the section. 

The oil chamber, 2, inside the stop-jpint is connected 
in the field through the pipe, 17, to the terminal at the 
higher pressure, each terminal being at the pressure 
given by the height of the reservoir of the section to 




Fig. 18 —Electrostatic Stress in Stop Joint 


which it is connected. In this way, the oil in the tank 
is always at the same or at a higher pressure than the 
oil inside each of the insulators and the porcelain is 
subjected only to compression. 

The distribution of the electrostatic field inside the 
stop-joint has been studied in the laboratory in an ex¬ 
perimental way, plotting point by point the equi- 
potential lines of a special model with the well-known 
electrolytic method, and is ■given in Fig. 18. The equi- 
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potential lines are taken on a section passing through the 
insulator’s axis. 

Terminals. ^ Fig. 19 gives the drawing of a Pirelli 
pothead. 'Ihis is essentially the same as the type 
developed by the General Electric Co. for this pur¬ 
pose, showM in Pig. 20. The upper connection, 
1 , is provided with suitable openings, 2 , for the 
oil passage and the bottom connections, 3 , are 
provided for the oil pipes to the reservoirs. One of the 



Fig. 19—Pibelli Fig. 20—Genbbal 

Teeminal Electric Terminal 


outstanding features of the Pirelli terminal is that it is 
made up with two porcelain insulators, a plain one 
inside, .4, which guarantees the oil tightness of the 
system, and one outside, 5, made up of several elements 
with petticoats which provide a long longitudinal 
path for surface leakage. The space between the two 
insulators is filled with compound, 6 , which acts as an 
elastic cushion against mechanical strains to the inside 
insulator. 

In both types of pothead the cables are reinforced 
With insulatioii wrappings, 7 , and the stresses relieved 
with electrostatic controls, 8 , 

_ Impregnation of the Cable in the Field. The installa- 
taon and the following impregnation of the cable in the 
field were most delicate operations. This second 
imprecation was considered necessary so as not to 
trap air at the jointing points, and also, if the cable had 
been .shipped and installed with the core full of oil, 
soine of it would certainly have drained out during the 
splicing, especially due to the fact that the majority 
of the lengths were not laid level. 

The operation was carried on in the following way: 
All the lengths of a sectioa were spliced together and 


the end stop-joints, or terminals, of the section were 
installed. A certain number of joints along the section 
were not made up in the final way, but were built in a 
provisional way, as shown in Fig. 21, so as to permit the 
evacuation of the cable, not only from the true ends, at 
the stop-joints, but also at intermediate points of the 
section. 

As a matter of fact, on account of the central passage 
not being perfectly free of oil, due largely to see^»age 
from the paper during evacuation, oil slugs are formed 
all along the cable. 

A drop in pressure is created across each slug and 
causes the vacuum in the core to become gradually 
worse, the longer the columns of oil in the slugs and 
the greater their number. A theory was developed 
which enables us to determine, graphically, exactly 
what these differences of pressure are in accordance 
with the profile of the section and also a method to 
check in the field the results of the calculations. We 



Fig. 21—Provisional Joint 

can in this way calculate the distances between^the 
provisional joints so that vacuum not poorer than a 
predetermined value will be developed, and this can 
be checked in the field. 

In addition to this, a special impregnating process 
was developed which gives perfect results even if the 
vacuum reached in some point of the cable is not the 
maximum obtainable with the pumps. This re- 
impfegnation in the field involves only a small portion 
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of the cable, probably only the central hollow passage 
and an adjacent thin layer of the insulation. Under 
such conditions, the gas occlusions which may remain 
in the core during this second evacuation are only a 
small percentage of this volume and therefore a mini¬ 
mum portion of the total volume of the cable. The 
vacuum, as said before, was applied at the stop-joints 
^-Pd^at the provisional joints. After a certain number 
ol hours, the impregnation was started by admitting oil 
into the core at the point where the feeding tanks are 
connected. The vacuum pumps at each provisional 
joint manhole were stopped after the oil had arrived at 
this location on all three conductors and had been 
carefully tested. 

The impregnation of the cable was practically ended 
with the arrival of the oil at the stop-joint at the far 
end ol the section and after the insulation and the joint 
had ceased absorbing oil. 

After this an impregnation test as described was 
made; such a test, as a matter of fact, was studied 
especially to determine the impregnation quality, after 
installation, as it is not possible or at least not practical 
to take electrical measurements of it in the field. 

The impregnation results obtained on the cable 
installed were of the same order as those on the reels 
after the impregnation in the factory. 

When the impregnation was completed, the section 
was connected permanently to its feeding reservoirs. 
Before putting the cable in operation, the entire line was 
heated to full-load temperature several times by circu¬ 
lating current in the copper, in order to check the 
behavior of the various accessories, the oil flows, and 
also to verify the fact that the amount of oil in the 
feeding tanks was exactly the quantity required in 
accordance with the load and seasonal temperature 
variations. 

This heating process was also used in some special 
instances to decrease the viscosity of oil and accelerate 
its flow during impregnation, when the weather was 
rather cold. 

Incidentally, one of the advantages of this type of 
cable is that if any leak exists in the joint wipes or other 
connections, it will be immediately detected during 
evacuation, or if of later development, by the applica¬ 
tion of the oil pressure. In the usual type of cable, 
similar leaks, especially in those parts of the line which 
are completely under water, would allow the entrance 
of moisture, resulting sooner or later in the failure of 
the cable without preliminary indication. 

Manufacture, Inspection, and Testing of 
the 132,000-Volt Cable 

By Wallace S. Clark® 

^ Associate, A, I. E. E. 

There are certain novel features in the manufacture 
of the cable which are, we hope, of sufficient general 
interest to warrant their introduction here. 

3. General Electric Company. 


In order to secure a central passageway through the 
conductor, a spiral of hard-drawn copper strip was 
formed and the wires composing the conductor proper 
were stranded around this. Special machinery was 
installed to make this spiral and special precautions 
had to be taken in stranding the individual wires around 
it, the inner layer of wires being dented to give free 
circulation of oil. 

The wood pulp paper used in forming the in.sulation 
wall was of three different thicknesses and varied in 
density, the thinnest and most dense paper being put 
next to the conductor where the electrical strains are 
greatest, then the intermediate paper, and on the out¬ 
side the least dense and thickest paper. 

After the core 'was completed, a radical departure 
from ordinary practise occurred. The in.sulated core 
had the first lead sheath applied, was wound on a reel 
and heated by immersing it in a steam bath. The ends 
of the cable were sealed and insulated leads were 
brought out through these seals. 

The exhaustion of the heated cable core with vacuum 
pumps was the next step. 

Measurements were taken periodically of the power 
factor of the cable and the insulation resistance between 
the conductor and the lead sheath during the evacua¬ 
tion. The particularly interesting point in this process 
is that if the lead sheath has any imperfections in 
it, moisture (steam) will naturally be sucked in through 
these imperfections and the electrical mea.surements 
made will indicate that this is happening. This makes 
it improbable that there should be undetected faults, 
such as porous spots or pin-holes in the lead. 

When the desired electrical measurements were 
obtained, oil, which previously had been given a 
special treatment for purification and for the removal 
of all absorbed gases (ordinary transformer oil will 
absorb from 15 to 20 per cent of its own volume of 
air), was admitted to the central core very slowly, 
saturating the paper wall. 

The cable was finally cooled down under oil pressure 
and when room temperature was reached, it was taken 
from the tank and was ready to test. 

After testing, the ends were hermetically sealed and 
the cable was then ready to receive its armor and outer 
jacket of lead. 

The armoring consisted of wrapping dihe inner lead 
sheath with treated paper tape; next with a thin hard- 
drawn copper tape; then a second paper tape. The 
cable was then taken back to the lead press and leaded 
over all, and was made ready for shipment on especially 
large bodied reels, after removal of the oil. 

Tests. The specified tests were similar to those of 
the A. E. I. C. Specifications, and the principal ones 
were as follows: 

a. Each reel of cable had to stand 176,000-volt 
alternating current for 15 min. between conductor and 
sheath. 

b. Samples maintained at 0 deg. cent., freezing, for 
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two hours were bent three cycles to 180 deg, around a 
drum having a diameter 15 times the diameter of the 
cable, and then withstood 226,000-volt alternating 
current for five minutes. 

c. One full jreel of cable from each 15,000-ft. lot was 
tested with* 140,000-volt alternating current for eight 
hours. 

d. The original specifications called for a test after 
installation of 140,000-volt alternating current for 15 
min. between conductor and sheath. As it was im¬ 
practical to secure transformers for this, special 
kenotron testing sets were provided in New York and 
Chicago, and the cable successfully tested with 300,000- 
volt direct current for 15 min. 

The maximum power factor on any one section of 
cable at room temperature did not exceed of 1 per 
cent, and the power factor at 65 deg. cent., maximum 
operating temperature, did not exceed 0.65 per cent. 
The difference in power factors, ionization, when 
measured at stresses of 20,000 and 95,000 volts, 28 and 
132 volts per mil, respectively, did not exceed 0.2 per 
cent. The average figures were very much better than 
these. 

In connection with the ultimate breakdown tests, 
which were performed on these samples after they had 
passed all the required voltage tests, it is interesting to 
note that comparing the breakdown tests with those 
made on General Electric cables of standard type 
without oil ducts and intended for maximum work¬ 
ing pressure of 75,000 volts, and having only 1/64-in. 
thicker insulation, the short time breakdown’ voltages 
were about the same; but with long time tests at lower 
voltages, the oil-filled cable far out-distanced the 
ordinary type. 

Special Tests. Samples of cable were run 24 hr. at 
225,000-volt alternating current without breakdown or 
injury. This was three times the working stress. 

The five-min. breakdown on samples was about 
400,000 and the one-hr. breakdown about 300,000-volt 
alternating current. 

One special test at Milan ran 30 hr. at 200,000-volt, 
after which the potential was raised to 260,000-volt 
alternating current and held for 20 hr. without failure. 

A very interesting feature shown by the special tests 
was that a length of cable could be tested and the 
constants determined; then, after a heating and cooling 
cycle, be remeasured substantially without change in 
the results. This is one of the best guarantees of 
minimum electrical deterioration which can be deter¬ 
mined by test. 

The general results at Milan and Schenectady showed 
good agreement, even though some of the Milan tests 
were- made at 42 cycles instead of 60 cycles, and all 
tests exceeded the specifications by a large margin. 

Duplication of manufacturing processes at Schenec¬ 
tady and Milan was secured through the freely offered 
^sistance of the Pirelli engineers and the constant 
interchange of manufacturing data. 


Inspection. All cable manufactured for the New 
York Edison and United Companies, both at Milan 
and Schenectady, was inspected as to processes anrl all 
tests witnessed by the Electrical Testing Laboratories, 
which maintained a resident inspector at the Pirelli fac¬ 
tory in Milan for about nine months, especially for this 
purpose. Cable for the Commonwealth Edison Com¬ 
pany, manufactured at Schenectady, was also inspected 
by the Electrical Testing Laboratories while that manu¬ 
factured at Milan was inspected by Messrs. Guido & 
Marco Semenza, representatives of Merz & McLellan, 
Consulting Engineers, of London. 

Installation of the 132,000-Volt Cable 

By A. H. Kehob/ C. H. SHAw^ J. B. Noe^, and 

PeUo-VT, A. I. E. E. Associate, A. I. E, E. Associate, A. I. E. E. 

D. W. Roper®. 

Eello-w, A. I. E. E. 

Location and Description of Route. In New York 
the cable runs from the Hell Gate Generating Station of 
The Edison-United Companies, northward through the 
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Borough of Bronx and up to the Dunwoodie Distributing 
Station, in the city of Yonkers, Westchester County, 
a total distance of about 12 mi. The feeder will be used 
to supply the rapidly growina area of Westchester 
County, immediately north of New York City, having 
in mind also the possibility of its use in the future as a 
link in the supply of water power from the St. Lawrence 
district directly into the metropolitan area of New York, 
In Chicago, the 132,000-volt feeder runs from the 
Northwest Generating Station of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company northward to the city line, a distance 
of about six mi., where it is connected to 30 mi. of 
overhead line, continuing northward to .the Waukegan 
Station of the Public Service Company of Northern 


4. United Eleetrie Liglit & Po’wer Company. 

5. The New Ydrk Edison Company. 

6. Commonwealth Edison Company. 
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Illinois. The line thus serves as a tie between gener¬ 
ating stations, and transmits power in either 
direction, as may be required. As may be seen 
from the line profiles in Fig. 22, there is a difference in 
level of 285 ft. between the high and low points in New 
York, compared with 27 ft. in Chicago, excluding the 
river crossing. This difference in topography and 
grades made necessary radical differences in sectional- 
izing the line and the location and operation of the tankH 
supplying oil to the cable. 

Figs. 23 a and 23 b show diagrammatically the connec¬ 
tions of the New York and of the Chicago lines. Fig. 24 
shows the initial transformer installation of 30,000- 


final] y decided upon after consultation between the 
engineers of the two operating companies and those of 
the Pirelli and General Electric Companies. In both 
cities, entirely new conduit lines were constructed for 
the high voltage feeder, with duct space provided for 
the installation of a second feeder. 

Conduit Construction in New York. In New York 
the conduit is of monolithic concrete construction, 
using 4-in. ducts, with two inches of concrete separation. 
In the Yonkers portion there are nine ducts, arranged 
three by three, and in the Bronx portion 12 ducts, 
built in the form of an inverted “T”. The maximum 
cable length is 400 ft. for straight sections, curved sec- 




kv-a. capacity at Hell Gate. The initial installation at 
Chicago was 45,000 kv-a. In each location, provision 
is made for additional units to bring the transformer 
capacity up to the full line capacity of 90,000 kv-a. 

In New York, the southerly half of the feeder cable 
was Pirelli make, the northerly half, General Electric. 
In Chicago, the cable for two phases was supplied by 
the General Electric Company, and that for the third, 
by Pirelli. • 

Conduit and Manhole Construction. In 1925, pre¬ 
liminary surveys were made in both New York and in 
Chicago to decide upon the best routes for the 132,000- 
volt lines. Profiles were prepared and the routes were 


tions being shorter in proportion to-their curvature. 
Pig. 25 shows plan and elevation of the standard man¬ 
holes used in New York and in Chicago and the method 
of racking the cable. Note especially the racking in 
the Yonkers manholes, which keeps the cables in a 
horizontal plane, each with an offset consisting of two 
full 90-deg. bends with a minimum bending radius of 
24 in., allowing easy expansion and contraction 
of the cable with a minimum strain on the splice. 

L-shaped angle manholes are placed where the direc¬ 
tion of the system changes. Pig. 26 shows a typical 
angle manhole as used in New York. 

The special stop-joint Tnanhole, Pig. 27,, of which 
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■ lei'G are 11 on the entire line, is 8 ft. wide, 12 ft. 
on,L'-, and 10 ft. deep, with a pit 4 ft. deep to allow 
<«' installing or replacing the stop joints. I-beams 
ciu. )ui t into the ceilings of these holes for lowering or 
'■Mwing the stopjjoints. Normally the stop-joint tank 
rests on iron'gratings placed over this pit, but these 
gratings can be removed when the joint is to he 
lowered. 


of these holes for supporting the tanks. At thi'ce 
locations it was necessary to build special structures for 
containing the reservoir tanks, namely,at the Ih'll (late 
Station, where the tanks are contained in a portion of 
the Kenetron Building, at the Yonkers city line, wliere 
a small house of a bungalow type was Imilt, and at 
Dunwoodie Station where a tower was construct ed. 
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Fig. 25 —Standard Manholes—New York; & Chicago 

In eonnection with the stop-joint manholes, reser¬ 
voir manholes, Fig. 28, were constructed for the instal¬ 
lation of the reservoir feeding tanks. These were 
located at a sufficient elevation from the stop-joint 
manhole to give the proper head of oil for feeding into 
the cable sections. I-b earns were built into the ceilings 


ELEVATION 

Fig. 27— Typical Manhole pgr Stop Joint 

Conduit Construction in Chicago. Tht> internal di¬ 
ameter of the ducts was four in. and the conduit struc- 
ture consisted of eight ordinary precast concrete ducts, 
such as have been used previously in Chicago, laid in 
a two wide by four high formation. In order to avoid 
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having any high points in the cable, the ducts were 
installed in a straight line between manholes wher¬ 
ever possible; otherwise the conduit was installed 
in one long radius bend, concave upward. The 
maximum distance between manholes was made 
about 500 1‘t. in order to prevent excessive strain on 
the cable during installation. 

The manholes for permanent joints are 50 to 100 per 
cent larger than manholes used in the past, and were 
designed to accommodate a joint 5 ft. long and to 
permit training of the cable at radii of 30 in. or more. 

The manholes for the stop-joints are 18 ft. long by 
8 ft. wide by about 10 ft. deep and have a 4-ft. pit 
to facilitate the placing of the ends of the cable in the 
stop-joint tanks. Separate manholes are provided for 
the pressure tanks adjacent to the two end stop-joint 
holes. 


installation was done under the direct supervision of 
the engineers of the manufacturers. 

Due to the high voltage at which the cable is to be 
operated and to the hollow type of construction, 
extreme care was taken to ascertain that the ducts were 
of the proper size, entirely clean and ftfee^from obstruc¬ 
tions before the cable was pulled. Special mandrels 
and brushes were pulled through each duct for this 
purpose, the cleaning being repeated, if necessary, 
until no more material was brought out. An elaborate 
series of pulling tests was made, using a continuous 
reading dynamometer rig, especially designed to deter¬ 
mine the pulling tension. In these tests, grease and 
soapstone applied in various ways were thoroughly 
tested and their relative efficacy obtained, typical 
curves being shown in Fig. 30. The result was the 
adoption in both New York and Chicago of pulverized 



Fia. 28 —Diaoham op Rtssbevoie Manhole Conneotions 


Towers. In order that sufficient hydrostatic pressure 
might be maintained on the oil inside the cable, it was 
necessary that the feeding reservoirs be elevated above 
the section of the line being fed. In Chicago, where the 
ground contour was practically flat, this result was 
secured by placing the oil reservoirs in towers located 
at the ends of the line and at two intermediate points. 
In New York, it was possible by taking advantage of 
the hills to obtain sufficient pressure with the reser¬ 
voirs located in manholes, except at the two terminals 
of the line. Figs. 29 a, b, and c. 

Cable ImlallaHon. On account of the radical differ¬ 
ences between this cable and the types previously 
installed, and the fact that these were the first com- 
mercial installations of this new type of cable, many new 
problems were encountered during installation. In 
addition to the ordinary supervision by the forces of 
the operating companies, therefore, the entire woj-k of 


soapstone as a lubricant applied to the duct by the use 
of a series of flexible disks secured to a chain. The 
soapstone was inserted between the disks and deposited 
on the duct surface as the disks were drawn through the 
duct. As further precaution, some soapstone was 
added on the cable as it entered the duct. 

In Chicago, about one-half of the hable route lay 
across open marshy country where the streets had 
notyetbeen cut through. This introduced seriousprob- 
lems in the transportation of the heavy reels and 
voluminous auxiliary apparatus, as well as the actual 
pulling of the cable, all of which difficulties were suc¬ 
cessfully overcome by the use of caterpillar tractors, 
trailers, and mud sleds; see Fig. 31.' 

Specially designed pulling eyes were installed on the 
cable by the manufacturers so as to prevent collapse 
of the central core during pulling and to keep the cable 
end completely sealed. Fig. 32. 
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In New York, during the pulling of the cable, thermo¬ 
couples were wiped on to the lead sheath and pulled 
into the duct with the cable at six selected locations. 
Complete records were kept of the pulling tensions 



Fig. 29a—Dunwoodib Terminal Towee 



Pig. 29c Devon Terminal Tower—Chicago 


obtained on every section, some average figures being: 

Straight 400-ft. section, down hill. .2400 lb. 

Straight 400-ft. section, level.3600 lb. 

Curved 300-ft. section, radius 500 ft. 4000 lb. 

Average pulling tension. 9 lb. per ft. 

Cable Splices. While the manufacture of the cable 
at Milan and at Schenectady was practically identical, 
the standard joints were radically different, each 
manufacturer supplying the jointing material to be 
used in splicing his own cable. 



Fig. 30—Curves op Relative Pulling Tension—Grease 
AND Soapstone 



Fig. 31—Catekpillar Tractor 



Fig. 32—Pirelli Pulling Eye 


Pirelh Type. Fig. 33 illustrates the various stages 
m making, and the general design of the Pirelli joint. 

The connectors for connecting the hollow core cable 
and continuing the passageway for oil in the center 
of the cable through the joint are similar in the Pirelli 
and General Electric joints. The connectors have'in 
the center a transverse hole closed by a screw so that 
any joint, before it is insulated, can be arranged to 
communicate directly with the oil passage in the center 
of the (^ble. 
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The chief characteristic of the Pirelli joint is that the 
insulating material in the joint is paperwhich has been 
previously dried and prepared in the factory. This 
paper is not impregnated, but is surface-treated to 
reduce the absorption of moisture which might be 
collected during the process of jointing. 

Anothei- distinct feature is that the original insulation 
oi the cable, after it has been properly penciled, is 
covered with a thin oil silk tape to reduce seepage of 



Eiti. —PimoLi.r Jojnt CJoNSTiurCTiON 


oil between the joint insulation applied in the manhole 
and the original insulation in the cable proper, the 
object being to evacuate and impregnate the insulation 
of the completed joint independently of the cable 
insulation. 

Fig. 33c shows the insulation brought up to the 
original diameter of the cable insulation. 

Fig. 33d shows the machine application of the spe¬ 
cially treated paper reinforcing the insulation already 
applied. 

Fig. 33 e shows the aluminum shields which are 
applied to the finished insulated joint before the lead 
sleeve is put on. These shields act as controls of elec¬ 
trical stresses and allow free access of the oil to the 
joint insulation and at the same time, support the lead 
sleeve against collapsing during vacuum treatment. 

The outside sleeve is of lead, usually split longi¬ 
tudinally for convenience in applying" over the alu¬ 


minum forms shown in Fig. 33 e. After this sleeve is 
wipe-jointed to the cable and the seam soldered, it is re¬ 
inforced with exterior armor so that it may compare in 
strength with the armored cable sheath. The length 
of the joint is 44 in., (1120 mm.) and the diameter in¬ 
side is 6.2 in., (156 mm). ' » . 

The completed joints, as described elsewhere, are 
field impregnated. Prior to adoption, these joints were 
thoroughly tested out at Milan. 

General Electric Type. Fig. 34 illustrates the General 
Electric type of joint which, it will be seen, differs 
radically from the Pirelli joint: First, in having 
the original cable insulation stepped as shown 
in Figs. 34 b and 34c to secure longitudinal dielec¬ 
tric strength, and second, in being taped by 
hand with specially prepared varnished cambric 
which is packed under oil in sealed containers and which 





Fig. 34— Generau Electric Joint Construction 


is flushed with a special compound during taping. This 
in.sulation permits slow percolation of oil. 

iThe joint is held concentric within the coppei' casing 
by the insulation cylinder and treated wooden wedges 
shown in Fig. 34. 

The tapered ends of the insulation are wrapped with 
flexible copper tape which is united to the lead sheath 
of the cable, distributing the stresses at the ends of the 
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joint and preventing any stress coming on thin films 
ox oil between the insulation wrapped on the cable and 
the outer casing. 

The two parts of the copper casing which telescope 
are united to the cable and to each other by wiped 
joints. In (jas5s where corrosion is feared, the exterior 
of the copper casing is tinned all over. 

The casings are stiff enough to resist any tendency to 
collapse during the evacuation of the cable in the field 
and are stronger against bursting pressure than the 
lead sheath of the cable. No interior or exterior re¬ 
inforcements, therefore, are required. 

The principles of the insulation and stress distribution 
of the joint are the same as those of the General Electric 
45,000- and 66,000-volt joints which have had thorough 
field trials in several installations. 

Short and long time over-voltage tests on the General 
Electric 132,000-volt joint have shown it to exceed in 
strength the original cable insulation. The length of 
the joint is 42 in. (1073 mm.) and the diameter inside 
is six in. (153 mm.) 

Before any joints were constructed in the field, the 
splicers, foremen, and engineers were given a very 
careful training in the details of construction at the 
shops of the operating company, under the direct super¬ 
vision of the manufacturers’ engineers. The New York 
company sent a special delegation of foremen and splicers 
to Pittsfield, where they were given instruction in the 
making of the General Electric joint. 

The^ splicers were first given practise in making the 
essential parts of the joints on short pieces of cable and 
were then required to perform the more difficult opera¬ 
tions in a manner acceptable to the supervising engi¬ 
neer and finally to make one or more complete joints. 

One of the outstanding features in the construction 
of both the Pirelli and the General Electric joints was 
the care used to keep moisture out of the joint. To 
accomplish this, two small hot air electric blowers of 
the hand hair d:^er type were arranged so as to direct 
a blast of hot air on the joint from the time the lead 
sheath was removed until the sleeve had been placed on 
the finished joint. 

Each splicing gang was equipped with a dust ring 
which was put in place at the manhole before beginning 
work to keep street dust and dirt from blowing into 
the manhole during the making of the joint. Although 
joints were ndt started during the rain, it sometimes 
happened that it began to rain during the splicing 
operation, and for this reason each splicing gang was 
equipped with a tent which could quickly be placed in 
position oyer the manhole. Plastic roofing cement was 
also supplied with which the dust ring was set into the 
manhole in order to prevent water entering from the 
street. 

Upon completion, each joint was tested for tightness 
by applying a pressure with carbon dioxide gas. A 
soap solution or a heavy oil was placed on the wipes to 
give an indication of anj’ leaks or porosity. Some 


of the first wipes made were found to be porous, but 
after some experimenting it was discovered that by 
adding pure tin to the solder, and glazing over with a 
blow torch, tight wipes invariably resulted. 

Two splicers were required in the manholes to build a 
joint. On the General Electric joint, the splicers 
performed the taping operation in.relays, while on the 
Pirelli joint during taping, one splicer worked at each 
end. The time required to construct a permanent 
joint was about eight and ten hours for the General 
Electric and Pirelli joints, respectively. The time for 
making the provisional joints was about six hours. 

Before splicing operations were started on either 
the Pirelli or General Electric cable, it was necessary 
to make special arrangements to provide energy 
for light and power, which was required along 
the line for making the joints and evacuating the cable. 
In Chicago the necessary power was readily obtained 



Fig. 35— Stop-Joint and Prbpaeed Cable Ends 

by the installation of service cables in the vacant ducts 
along the line, but in New York this was not feasible 
and it was necessary to use portable storage batteries 
and gasoline-engine-driven generating units. 

Stop-Joint InstOillo/tion, The stop-joint was first 
lowered into the pit in the floor of its manhole, after 
which the cable was carefully trained so as to leave the 
ends nearly perpendicular over the stop-joint cover. 
The ends of the cable were prepared as for an ordinary 
joint and the special contact terminals sweated to the 
two conductors. The protective caps were then 
removed from the porcelain tubes of the stop-joints 
and the stop-joints were lifted upwards into place, 
while the cable ends were slipped into the porce¬ 
lains rmtil they made contact with the spring terminals 
at the bottom of the porcelain tubes. The cable was 
they given its finfil training and wiped at the stop-joints. 
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The right hand portion of Fig. 35 shows a stop-joint 
lowered into its pit with the prepared cable ends in 
position just above it. 

Special care was used in the stop-joint manholes to 
so train and secure the cables that any motion due to 
heating and cooling would not result in bending the 
lead sheath at the wipes at the top of the joint. 

\Installation of Feeding and Pressure Tanks, In 
order to avoid injury to the thin collapsible plates used 
in the feeding tanks, it was necessary to use great care 
in first lowering the tanks into the manholes and then 
raising them to hang from the I-beams in the roof. 



Fig. ;5f)—F eubing Tawks in Position 



Fig. 37—Pressurb Tanks in Position 


Fig. 36 shows an installation of feeding tanks in a 
tower. 

The installation of the pressure tanks presented no 
particular difficulties; they were simply lowered into 
position in the bottom of the manhole; see Fig. 37. 

A typical stop-joint installation, with feeding and 
pressure tanks and oil pipe lines, is shown diagra- 
matically in Fig. 28. 

Installation of Vakes and Oil Lines. The oil lines 
used for the various connections between tanks and 
cable were of three different types; bai'e lead pipe which 
was* used mainly for connections to joints and valves, 


jute-covered lead pipe which was used for connections 
between valves and feeding tanks, and steel wire 
armored lead pipe which was used where the oil line 
was pulled in ducts. A typical installation of oil 
pipe line and valves can be seen in* Fig. 28.^ 

Installation of Terminals. All of the Chicago termi¬ 
nals are of the General Electric type, but in New York, 
Pirelli terminals were used on Pirelli cable and Gen¬ 
eral Electric terminals on General Electric cable. 
Drawings of the two types of terminals are shown in 
Figs. 19 and 20. 

Oil Conditioning Equipment. The oil used in impreg¬ 
nating the cable and filling the hollow core, feeding 
reservoirs, pressure reservoirs, stop-joints, and terminals 
was the same as was used in the factory for the original 
cable impregnation. It was developed under the 
supervision of the Pirelli engineers to meet their especial 
requirements as to dielectric strength, viscosity and flow 
point. The oil used has a flow point of minus 15 deg. 
cent., or lower, which insures proper functioning of the 



Fig. 38—Transporting Treated Oh. 


oil in all underground portions of the cable, and special 
heaters have been installed to care for those portions of 
the oil system which may be exposed to temperatures 
below the flow point. The oil pipe runs from the tank 
towers to the terminals in both New York and Chicago 
are boxed in and may be heated when necessary from 
the heaters which are installed in all the tank houses. 

Before any oil was used for filling the'central core of 
the cable, joint casings, or oil tanks, it was neces¬ 
sary to submit it to a special treatment to remove all 
moisture and dissolved gasses. 

In Chicago the towers provided convenient locations 
for the installation of this oil treating equipment, but 
in New York it was necessary to install a central oil 
conditioning plant and transport the treated oif from 
this point to the various reservoir manholes. Standard 
feeding reservoirs mounted on trucks were used for 
this purpose; see Fig. 38. 

CableEvacuationand Impregnation. As a preliminary 
the engineers who were to perform the major operations 
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required during evacuation and impregnation were 
given special training. The training in Chicago 
was greatly facilitated by the use of a dummy set-up, 
representing a mile section of line, consisting of several 
short lengths of £able with high and low spots, and con¬ 
nected by glass tubing so that the men could see what 
was happening. In order that the men could become 
familiar with field operations, the apparatus which was 
actually to be used was connected to the ends of the 
set-up as shown in Fig. 39. 

The cable was impregnated one section at a time, the 
first step being to evacuate and fill the reservoirs with 
oil, after which the cable was put under vacuum by 
means of vacuum pumps connected at each provisional 
and stop-joint on the section. This evacuation was 
maintained for approximately 12 hr. for drawing but 
any gas or surplus oil in the core of the cable. 

As shown on the profiles, there were many high and 
low points along a section of line; and slugs of oil were 
formed at the low points, while gas would collect at the 
higher points. A suitable test was made at the be¬ 
ginning of evacuation to determine the height of these 



slugs opposing vacuum between adjacent provisional 
joints. The maximum and average heights for the 
slugs were, respectively, 10 and 3 ft. This “slug” 
test served also as a check on the continuity of the cable 
core and connections and permitted a prompt discovery 
of leaks or stoppages. 

After the initial 12-hour evacuation period, tests 
were made to determine if slugs of oil still existed in 
the low points of the line which would interfere with 
obtaining a satisfactory vacuum at all points of the 
section. Afteji these tests proved satisfactory, the 
line was evacuated for approximately 86 hr. If a 
good vacuum was then maintained and no leaks oc¬ 
curred, treated oil was admitted to the line. 

At the beginning of the impregnation of a section, 
oil was admitted to only one phase, the second phase 
being connected when the first was about one-third 
filled,'from 8 to 24 hr. later, depending upon the flow 
of the oil and the contour of the section. The third 
phase was connected when the second was about one- 
third filled. Upon the arrival of the oil at each 
provisional joint, it was first drained off into test 
bottles for testing and then the oil was allowed to flow 


into the impregnating bottle until the flow reached a 
satisfactory value. After the pressure of the oil had 
become greater than atmospheric, the apparatus was 
disconnected and the joint closed. 

Because of the difference of line contour and 
location of feeding tanks, the process of evacuating and 
impregnating the cable differed somewhat in the two 
cities. In New York the treated oil was admitted 
directly to the line from the transportation tanks, 
which were connected to the cable at the stop-joint man¬ 
hole located at the high end of the section, while in 
Chicago it came directly from the conditioning plant 
■in the tower. 

In Chicago and at the Dunwoodie tower in New 
York, on account of the possibility of leaks in the pot- 
heads or piping which would let in air at the time of 
impregnation, the oil was fed from the reservoir floors 
in the towers to the first manhole of each section; then 
the oil would feed not only forward into the cable but 
backward into the pothead and the vacuum main¬ 
tained ahead of the oil would draw out any air which 
might come in through possible leaks. 

In both New York and Chicago, the rate of oil flow 
was hastened by heating the conductor with low-voltage 
current when the low temperatures unduly increased 
the viscosity of the oil. On some sections in New York, 
accelerated flow was obtained by feeding in the oil at a 
provisional joint after the incoming oil had passed that 
joint. ^ When the cables had been filled with oil and the 
provisional joints sealed, the valves connecting the 
reservoir tanks were opened. 

^ From a knowledge of the cable temperature, oil 
viscosity, pressure heads, and cable profile, it was 
possible to predict approximately the speed of oil flow 
along the cable core, and thus to have engineers avail¬ 
able for supervision at the provisional joint manholes 
when the oil arrived at these locations. 

The time for evacuation andimpregnationof a section 
varied from four to six days. The cable was then 
allowed to stand for two or three daysbeforebeinggiven 
an impregnation test. The details of this test have 
already been described and characteristic results of the 
tests are shown in Fig. 12. If this test proved satis¬ 
factory, the provisional joints were opened, the flow 
of oil was stopped by inserting the screw in the hole 
in the connector, and the taping of the joint was 
completed, converting it into a permanent joint. 

Joint Impregnation. After a section of the line had 
been impregnated and the temporary joints converted 
into permanent joints, the next operation to be per¬ 
formed was the impregnation of the joints. The 
General Electric and the Pirelli joints required two 
different methods of treatment. 

The Pirelli joints were given an initial heat by means 
of special electric heating pads supplied from a battery 
on the truck where other electric power was not avail¬ 
able^ After the* joints had been evacuated, oil was 
admitted from a special feeding tank. 
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iThe impregnation of the General Electric joints re¬ 
quired no heat treatment and consisted only of a com¬ 
paratively brief vacuum treatment and filling. 

After the Pirelli joints had been impregnated, they 
were immediately reinforced with copper bands which 
were wiped on as a reinforcement for the lead sleeve 
against the internal oil pressure. 

|A gpod idea of the time required for the various 
processes described is given in the “Progress of Work” 
diagram shown in Fig. 40. 
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Fig. 40 —“Progress op Work” Diagram—Chicago 


Bonding. As originally planned, the two lead sheaths 
of the 132,000-volt cable were to be insulated from each 
other. It was actually found, however, that in many 
cases these leads were in contact after the cable had been 
pulled into the ground. For this reason and also 
because there was a possibility of dangerously high 
induced voltages if the outer lead were left floating, 
the two sheaths were wiped together on each side of 
each joint. In Chicago, the three cables also were 
solidly bonded in each manhole. With this bonding, 
the .sheath current is about 50 per cent of the current in 
the copper and the sheath losses nearlj^ equal the copper 
losses. 

In New York the sheaths of the three cables were 
bonded at about 1000-ft. intervals in certain straight 
joint manholes, selected from an electrolysis survey of 
the line, but in all stop-joint manholes they werebonded 
on each side of the stop-joint and the two bonds 
connected. 

Transposition. In Chicago, the 6-mi. underground 
line is in series with 30 mi. of overhead line; that is, 
the cable has only a small percentage of the total 
impedance of the tie line; therefore it was practicable to 
install the underground cables without transposition 
to balance the impedance of the phases. In contrast, 
the cable in New York formed the entire tie line and, 
therefore, to obtain equal impedances of the phases, 
they were transposed at eight points along the line. 

Fireproofing. The final operation was to give the 
cables a fireproof covering in the manholes. In Chicago, 
this consisted of a layer of J^-in.'asbestos.tape applie’d 


with a butt lap, over which was the usual rope and 
cement fireproofing. The tape was applied because 
the lead sheaths were so thin it was considered best 'to 
protect them against any damage that they might suffer 
from cracking of the cement or breaking it off, should 
such a step be necessary for repairs. 

The New York companies used their usual type of 
fireproofing, consisting of metal lath and cement on the 
greater portion of the line; and a new type consisting of 
an asbestos netting and special fireproof cement on the 
balance. 

Testing Set. Each utility has purchased a special 
400,000-volt, 0.25-ampere, direct current, Kenotron 
cable testing outfit, installed at Hell Gate and North¬ 
west Stations in buildings constructed especially to 
contain them; see Fig. 41. 

These sets are the largest ever made up for com¬ 
mercial use and a minimum space 30 ft. by 30 ft. by 30 
ft. is needed for the set alone, exclusive of that required 
for cable terminals, switch gear, etc. For the purpose’of 
assisting in the location of any failures that may develop 
during tests or operation, the Kenotron tubes have been 
arranged so that they may he connected to give higher 
currents at lower voltages, the maximum current rating 
being two amperes at 50,000 volts. 

The test agreed upon, of 300,000 volts for 15 min., 
was applied to each phase separately without break¬ 
down or indication of weakness in either the New York 
or Chicago cables. 



Operation 

There have been no electrical troubles frqm the time 
the cables were put into operation, June 2 for Chicago 
and August 9 for New York, to the time of writing, 
Oc obe.* 20; but there have been oil leaks which re¬ 
quired repairs in stop-joint, gasket of pothead, joint 
wipes, pressure tanks, and lead jacket of cable section. 
In all cases, it has been possible to maintain the line in 
service until convenient to take it off for repairs. 

The maximum load on the lines has been about 45,000 
kv-a. The manufacturer’s guarantee included a maxi- 
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mum allowable copper temperature of 65 deg. cent., a 
maximum power factor at that temperature of 1.25 
per cent and a carrying capacity of 91,000 kv-a. The 
insulation of the cable as delivered, however, had a 
power factorpf 0.5-per cent which permits an increase in 
the rating under identical field conditions to 98,000 kv-a. 

The charging current of the underground line is 
2400 kv-a. per mi., or about 25 times the value for a 
300,000-cir. mil overhead line of the same voltage. 
The underground installation in Chicago is equivalent to 
a synchronous condenser of about 14,000-kv-a. capacity 
and the corresponding figure for New York is 28,000 
kv-a. 

Inspection and Signaling. Special equipment, proces¬ 
ses, and plans are being worked out and special crews of 
men have been selected and trained to locate and repair 
any failures that may occur. Regular routine inspec¬ 
tion is being made of the feeding reservoirs and of all 
manholes and the quantity of oil in the feeding reser¬ 
voirs and water conditions noted and recorded and any 
unusual conditions reported at once. 

The lines are provided with the usual automatic 
switches to open in case of failure and additional 
devices will be provided to indicate oil leaks as the 
life of the cable is brief, if it is not entirely filled with oil. 

Repairs. As the cable has a hollow conductor filled 
with a very fluid oil, special provisions have been made 
for repairing the line so as to reduce, as far as possible, 
the entrance of air and moisture if the oil runs out. 
Experience indicates the feasibility of confining the 
damage occurring in this manner to the length of cable 
on which the trouble occurs, provided that the devices 
for indicating loss of oil are reasonably accurate and 
reliable. Yfiien necessary to remove and replace a 
length of cable, arrangements can be made by suitable 
connections so that there will be a continuous but slight 
flow of oil out of the cable, thus preventing the ingress of 
air or moisture. The plan of operation and the details 
of the devices and methods to be used for this purpose 
had been discussed at some length by the representa¬ 
tives of the several companies, and a leak in the cable 
sheath which developed about two weeks after the 
New York cable was placed in service gave an oppor¬ 
tunity to try out these plans. The periodic inspections 
of the oil reservoir tanks showed that there was a loss 
of oil at a slow rate on one phase of a section and by 
inspecting manholes a location was found where cil was 
lealdng out from between the inner and outer lead 
sheaths on a length of cable. The oil leak was very 
small, about five cu. cm. per hr., and the cable could 
have been left in service for weeks if necessary, but it 
was decided to replace the section promptly. 

The static oil pressure on the defective section was 
about 30 lb. per sq. in. and the change was accomplished 
with the loss of only a few gallons of oil and without 
permitting air to enter the good cable on either side of the 
replacement. 


The oil core of the phase to be repaired was connected 
at the end of the section remote from the feeding 
reservoirs to the oil core of an undamaged phase thus 
allowing a continuous flow of oil from both directions 
toward the repair during all subsequent operations. 

The length of cable to be removed was then cut in 
both manholes so as to leave the joints connected to the 
two good ends. 

Each joint was then taken down by unwiping the 
lead sleeve and removing the applied insulation and a 
hole was drilled transversely through the connector 
and reamed to a taper. During these operations the 
oil was allowed to flow, thereby preventing the entrance 
of air into the cable. A long tapered plug was then 
inserted in the reamed hole so as to block off the flow 
of oil from the good side of the cable. The defective 
length was then unsweated from the connector and the 
replacing length sweated in, and a provisional joint 
made up. The cable was then evacuated through the 
two joints, oil admitted, and the joints converted into 
permanent joints. 

Experience has shown that a leaky wipe on a joint in 
a manhole can be repaired in about 2 hr. by draining 
the oil out of the joint so as to remove the internal 
pressure. A stop-joint was replaced in about 15 hr. 
and a section of cable in 2J^ days. It is thought 
that a failure in a joint which does not involve replace¬ 
ment of cable can be made in approximately 36 to 48 
hr. If the trouble or the replacement of the length of 
cable involves the entrance of a large amount of air 
into the cable, then it may be necessary to repeat the 
original process of evacuation and impregnation, 
requiring considerably greater time. 

The time for all of these operations, however, will 
vary, depending on the location of the trouble and the 
profile of the section. 

Conclusion. From the foregoing details it may be 
seen that many vital features employed in the manu¬ 
facture, installation, and impregnation of this type of 
cable will also impart a new direction to the attain¬ 
ment of better and more reliable cables of the ordinary 
type. The indications are that this cable marks a new 
epoch in cable engineering. 


Discussion 

H. L. Wallau: This development marks a substantial ad¬ 
vance in the art. From the design data submitted by Emanueli 
in the maximum -working stress appears of the order of 100 kv-in. 
(63 kv-cm.)—over three times the safe limit set by Shanldin 
and Matson in 1919. This value assumes non-graded insulation 
of uniform speeiflo inductive capacity. 

Two years ago the speaker made a study of the probable di¬ 
mensions of single-conductor paper-insulated cables of the 
ordinary type for use at a maximum potential of 80 lev. to 
sheath. Maximum working gradients of from 50 to 150 kv-in. 
were used and the R/r value of the cables set at 2.72. A lead 
sheath of 9/64-iiF. thickness was assumed. Typical results were 
as follows: 
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Maximum 
Working 
Stress, Kv-in. 

r 

Inches 

R 

Inches 

Overall 

Dia. Inches 

Safety 

Factor 

50 

100 

150 

The Pirelli ci 
IGO 

1.600 

0.800 

0.533 
iblo yields 

0.610 

4.33 

2.17 

1.45 

1.315 

8.94 

4.62 

3.19 

3 approx. 

5.30 

2.65 

1.77 

3.5 to4 
From tests 


The safety factor of a cable may be defined as the ratio of the 
indefinitely sustained breakdown voltage to the operating vol¬ 
tage, or 


g p _ Breakdown voltage _ Breakdown gradient 
Operating voltage Operating gradient 

Except in the case of Pirelli cable, the numerical values given 
were obtained by using a sustained breakdown gradient of 
265 kv-in. for impregnated paper insulation, based on test data 
by Peek. 

This study led to the conclusion that for such cables worldng 
stresses of 150 kv-in. were required since they alone yield cables 
of reasonable diameter and weight. The danger lay in the low 
safety factor obtaining. 

The test results on the present type of 132-kv. cable reported 
by W. S. Clark indicate a sustained breakdown voltage of some 
260 kv. to 300 kv. or a safety factor of between 3.5 and 4. 

This increase in safety factor has apparently been accom¬ 
plished by two means: 

1. The insulation seems to have been graded, not by using 
different impregnating compounds and one quality of paper but 
by a reversal of this method, which lends itself particularly well 
to commercial production, namely, the use of a single compound 
and of^ several qualities of paper. Is this supposition correct? 
What is the calculated maximum worldng stress in kv-in? 

2. Ionization has been practically suppressed by the complete 
exhaustion of all gases from the cable after installation, the 
filling of ah voids within the cable with suitable oil and by 
maintaining that condition over the worldng cycle of the cable, 
coupled with an internal pressure head, never less than atmos¬ 
pheric, which prevents the entrance of air or moisture. 

Incidentally, these cables are guaranteed to operate at a 
temperature of 65 deg. cent, or 5 deg. higher than the “maximum 
safe temperature” set up in the A. I. E. E. Standards No. 30. 
The speaker was instrumental in having the old rule of 
t == 85 deg. — BJ modified and suggests that the new standard be 
further revised to make it accord with present practise. 

The reasoning and methods employed leading to the deter¬ 
mination of the locations of feed and pressure tanks are exceed¬ 
ingly ingenious and the field impregnation test equally so. 

The two types of joint used differ in details. It is interesting 
to note that machine wrapping is being used in the Pirelli joint 
and a copper instead of a lead sleeve used in the General Electric 
joint. It is believed that the Cleveland 66-kv. joint was the 
first in which either of these two things was done, brass, instead 
of copper sleeves, being used in Cleveland. 

Mr. Torchio has dealt somewhat with the economic aspect of 
this development, but has not touched on cost. It is rumored 
that these initial installations are more costly per kv-a. than 
66-kv. circuits including 2-to-l stepup transformers. It is 
possible that future installations will decrease in cost somewhat, 
and possible also that for higher-voltage circuits the cost per 
kv-a. may show an appreciable reduction over that for 132-kv. 
circuits. Comparisons of cost per kv-a-mi. for voltages of 
132-kv. and 220-lrv. would be of interest. 

There are two pomts relating to details that are not quite clear. 
How is the core of the heated cable exhausted? Mr. Clark states 
that the ends of the cable section are sealed after heating and 
insulated leads brought out through the seals, after which the 
vaeuuiq,is applied. 


In the paper descriptive of the installation methods occurs the 
statement: “The oil core of the phase to be repaired was con¬ 
nected at the end of the section remote from the feeding reser¬ 
voirs to the oil core of an undamaged phase, etc.” Does not 
the making of such a field connection require the opening of|a 
joint in one of the undamaged lines? 

H. L* Wallau (communicated after adjoiAmtient): The 
tabulation given in my previous discussion may be extended to 
cable for operation at 220 kv. (nominal) using the same R/r 
ratio. In this case, the voltage between conductor and sheath 
will be 133.5 kv. allowing the conventional 105 per cent^of 
nominal pressure as maximum circuit voltage. 


Maximum 
Working 
Stress, Kv-in. 

r 

Inches 

R 

Inches 

Insizlation 

Tliickness 

Inclic.s 

Over-all 
Diameter, 
9/64-in. sheath 

150 

.891 

2.42 

1.53 

5.12 

160 

.834 

2.26 

1.43 

4.80 

200 

.678 

1.84 

1.16 

3.96 

'250 

.534 

1.45 

.92 

3.18 

300 

.445 

1.21 

.77 

2.70 


It is fair to assume that manufacturers today cannot produce 
oil-filled cable which may be operated at a maximum gradient 
exceeding 160 kv-in. with the factor of safety now believed neces¬ 
sary for such important service, involving powers of the order of 
150,000 kv-a. per circuit at 220 kv. Factors of safety are mea¬ 
sures of ignorance. Hence, operating experience with the 
132-lcv. cables may disclose that a factor of safety of from 2 to 
2.5 is quite liberal, which would permit of gradients of the order 
of 250 to 300 Irv. per in. Such gradients would bring 220-kv. 
cables in the 3-in. diameter class. 

Mr. Roper has stated that the Chicago installation cost 
complete including conduit, cable, towers, tanks, etc., is 
$1,250,000 for a 6-mi. line of 98,000 kv-a. capacity. This yields 
a cost of $2.13 per Irv-a-mi. If experience proves that this cable 
might safely be operated at 220 kv. with the same ampere load¬ 
ing or 163,000 kv-a. the cost per kv-a-mi. would be reduced to 
$1.28. The cost of the 66-kv. cable installation in Cleveland, 
complete in every detail, based on a conservative rating of 
35,000 l^v-a. per circuit, is $1.62 per kv-a-mi. Two circuits each 
8 , 3 ^ mi. are installed. 

F. A. Brownells The cable installations in New York and 
Chicago have shown a great advancement in the art of under¬ 
ground transmission. Apparently we will have to change our 
concepts regarding high-tension cable, both in regard to cost 
and installation, for it is quite obvious, after witnessing the 
moving pictures of the installations, that the cost must have 
been considerable. 

Mr. Emanueh, in a footnote, mentions “all the delicate 
operations of installation and impregnation.” That “dehcate 
operations” is a new term to most of us. Ordinarily w© do not 
think of delicate operations in connection with cable installation 
but if we did we might lessen some of our troubles. 

The following statement seems rather startling, “All these 
difficulties and uncertainties would not have allowed the design 
of a 132-kv. cable of the usual type with any probability of 
success.” 

It would be interesting to know whether or not -yie American 
cable engineers are in agreement with this statement as some 
of the preliminary tests made on the usual type of cable have 
been encouraging. 

J. B. Whitehead: Mr. Clark has mentioned the electrical 
characteristics of these cables. He stated that he had founS a, 
descending power-factor-voltage curve indicating a negative- 
ionization coefficient, and that this fact caused Mm and Ms 
associates some disquiet, because they saw no obvious explana¬ 
tion. Having Tf'isited my laboratory in Baltimore and learned 
that we too had found such curves,^he was somewhat relieved, 
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but not yet satisfied. He then stated that he subsequently 
found that the explanation of his descending* power-factor- 
voltage cin’ves was found in an error introduced into his air 
condenser, owing to the high moisture content of the air; and 
that having eliminated this source of error he found that his 
power-factor curves came back to a fiat shape, thus indicating 
that he attmbfited the apparent descending power-factor curve 
to an error in his method of measurement. He did not tell you, 
however, what he thought of our descending power-factor 
curves, but the obvious inference is that he attributes them to a 
similar source of error. I want to correct that impression. 

It may be true that in the presence of moist air, that is to say, 
a relative humidity of about 80 per cent, an open-air condenser 
may take on a power factor which is other than zero. If it does, 
and Incidentally I doubt it, such an error will cause a decrease 
in the apparent power factor of a cable measured in the Schering 
bridge in the usual connection. However, the apparent decrease 
of power factor oAving to such an error is not nearly as great as 
the decrease that may be observed under certain conditions in 
the power-factor-voltage curve of perfectly impregnated 
insulation. 

We have found dozens of siieh decreasing poAver-factor- 
voltage curves. They are inherent in all thoroughly impreg¬ 
nated insulation Avhen the temperature is above 40 or 50 deg. 
BeloAv this temperature such insulation shows a perfectly 
flat poAver-factor curve, but above the temi)erature mentioned 
there is a maximxim poAver factor at relatwely Ioav voltage 
gradient, decreasing thereafter towards higher values of gradient. 

I belieA^e that there is a sound theoretical explanation of this 
decrease in power factor. The power factor of impregnated 
paper insulation is intimately connected with the conductivity 
characteristics of the impregnating compound. The con¬ 
ductivity of these compounds is due to the motion of ions which 
probably consist of aggregates of molecules surrounding a 
central charge of molecular or atomic dimensions. It is well 
known that this type of conductivity has an initial limiting value 
at any temperature. As the Amltage rises the ions are draAvn out 
of the liquid more and more rapidly until finally the conductivity 
is greatly lessened, being that corresponding to the rate at 
which iieAv ions are generated or liberated in the liquid. This 
conductiAuty has in general a much loAver value than the initial 
value. Thus as the voltage goes up the charging component 
of the current goes up, but the conductivity component of the 
charging current remains fixed and the power factor therefore 
comes doAAm. 

R. W. Atkinson: I Avish to say a Avord about a point con¬ 
cerning Avhich Dr. Whitehead has spoken. We have found, 
as has he, that some types of cable dielectric do shoAV very 
definitely a decrease in pOAver factor Avith increasing Amltage. 
Our standard of reference has been an ah condenser Avith a 
dielectric of compressed gas (A^ery dry, compressed carbon 
dioxide). Many types of cheek measurements, carefully 
repeated at intervals over a term of several years, have given 
us great assurance in these measurements showing decrease of 
powder factor in certain dielectrics, Avith increase in voltage. 

Our experience as to the type of dielectric most likely to 
produce this condition is also parallel to Dr. Whitehead’s, 
namely, well impregnated dielectric, tested at high temperatures, 
that is withip the range of 60 to 100 deg. cent. In our case, 
characteristics of this kind associated with satiuated paper 
have seemed to occur particularly where the impregnating 
medium is a relativety fluid oil. 

No one needs to be told how great is the accomplishment 
that has been described in this paper. Transmission of power 
by cables at 132 kv. until so recently the limit of extensive 
overhead transmission, is recognized at once as a great advance 
in all electrical industry and can be appreciated by the executive 
who is concerned with financial problems, by the engineer who 
is a specialist in some other line, the general engineer as well as 
by the transmission engineer? 


HoweA^er, many may not appreciate the magnitude of the 
work done in arriving at this finished result. The authors have 
been modest in describing the development of this work and 
have presented to us a finished product, a procedure that always 
makes an accomplishment seem easy. 

Aside from those taking part in this particular development 
or directly associated with it, only those who have had to cope 
Avdth related problems can adequately appreciate the magnitude 
of the physical task performed. I Avant, therefore, to congratu¬ 
late these men and the manufacturing and operating companies 
they represent, for their great vision as well as for their pains¬ 
taking efforts in overcoming the obstacles in the way of 
accomplishment. 

W. A. Del Mar; There is one aspect of the installation which 
especially interests me as a cable manufacture, and that is to 
see these two manufacturers, the General Electric and the 
Pirelli Companies, undertaking the major part of the engineering 
A\mrk. I do not mean to belittle what has been done by the 
operating companies, but Ave have been seeing a growing ten¬ 
dency, in recent years, toward the operating companies taking 
OA^er more and more of the design details of cable installations. 
Here Ave have a return to the practise of leaving the major 
responsibility to the cable manufacturers, which I think is a 
healthy sign. 

The manufacturers appear to have taken this responsibility 
with a full appreciation of the difficult and intricate engineering 
features involved and they are to be congratulated on having 
produced a model installation. 

We are, however, only at the threshold of 132,000-volt cable 
developments and it may be found that many of the complica¬ 
tions are unnecessary. There are at present, both at Chicago 
and NeAvark, experimental installations of 132,000-volt cable, 
some of which are of the ordinary design and they have been 
successfully carrying voltage for several months. 

The question of the breathing of the cable, that is to say, the 
expansion and contraction of the oil in and out of the cable, is, 
of course, a very important feature of the installation. It 
would be interesting to know whether this expansion, which 
forces oil from the cable into the reservoir, is of the magnitude 
to be expected from the expansion of the oil in the hollow core 
only, or whether the expansion is greater than that and involves 
part or all of the oil which is with the paper. 

Mr. Emanueli’s paper bases the theory of this installation 
upon the idea of maintaining constant the impregnation of the 
cable by providing for the effects of changing temperature. 
We should not forget that it also involves the maintenance of a 
certain variable hydrostatic pressure within the cable wdiich, 
according to this paper, varies from 1 to, I think, 3 or 4 atmos¬ 
pheres, so that probably the cable, during most of its operation, 
is at considerably above atmospheric pressure. The dielectric 
strength of the insulation, and its capability of resisting ioniza¬ 
tion are greatly increased by the hydrostatic pressure. Pos¬ 
sibly in going to higher voltages, which 1 think we can see 
clearly before us now, that aspect of the design will have to be 
given more consideration. 

F. M. Farmer; The essential feature of this type of construc¬ 
tion, of course, is the appheation in as nearly an ideal way as 
possible of the theory which has been recognized for a long time 
as being essential in insulation, namely, the complete removal 
of gas and voids from the insulation (which means in the case of 
cable insulation not only the complete removal of gas and voids 
from the paper but also from the oil) and the maintaining of this 
condition under all conditions of operation. In other words the 
complete, insulation structure must be kept*, in its proper con¬ 
dition at all times. 

It is evident, of cou’se, that this construction must have been 
expensive. There might be some question in the minds of some 
operating men ajfto the economic justification for these installa¬ 
tions—some question whether the present state of the art 
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justilies the expenditure involved, I think we ought to look 
just a little ahead. 

If this type of construction proves successful, and the chances 
seem to he excellent that it will, it demonstrates in the first 
place that there probably is no reasonable limit to the voltage 
at Avhich underground transmission can be made. Tivo hundred 
and twenty thousand volts is obviously in sight under those 
conditions, and the economic phase of the situation then takes 
on an entirely different aspect. Costs that might not be jus¬ 
tifiable at 133 kv. might be entirely at 220 kv. 

!n the second place, if this principle is shown to be the solution 
of the high-voltage cable problem, won’t means be found for 
applying it at moderate voltages at considerably less expense? 
So I say that this large-scale experiment, as it might be called, 
is going to be of real value in demonstrating the correctness of 
this fundamental theory. Despite the fact that this theory 
has ])oen with us a good many years, there have been conflicting 
evidences as to its importance. This installation is going to 
demonstrate once and for all the soundness of that funda- 
inental theory. If the theory is proved then the expenditure 
on the part of these two companies will be amply justified, and 
as some of the speakers have said, the industry will owe these 
companies a great debt, for their foresightedness and their 
courage in going ahead with this very expensive undertaking. 



Fig. 1 


E. B. Meyer: I might say that in the Public Service System 
of New Jersey there is an experimental installation of a 132,000- 
volt cable. The cable w^as furnished by three manufacturers, 
and each manufacturer was allowed, in designing the cable, 
to bring forth his own ideas, each type of cable being one phase 
of the circuit approximately 1000 ft. in length, a total of 3000 ft. 
of cable. The cable is constructed somewhat on the order of 
cables operating at lower voltages. 

One cable is a hollow-core type filled with compound, another 
of a concentric type, and still a third one has a rope core. 
The cables are not oil-filled. The joints are both machine- 
made and hand-wrapped, using paper and varnished cambric. 
The cable has been under potential since February of this year, 
and on June 1 it was placed in service carrying load. 

C, F. Harding: Following the suggestion of Dr. Whitehead, 
not only does that field of intensity change very greatly within 
the dielectric with the change of voltage, but it departs materially 
from any calculated field which would be expected in a single¬ 
phase cable, and particularly in a multiple-conductor cable. 

The accompanying illustration is a photograph of this field in a 
cable model. In the methods which have been used in this 
particular demonstration,^ not‘only is the field, and therefore 
the intensity, <about the surface of the conductors at different 
points very greatly changed with increased voltage but we 

1. “Improved Method of Visualizing and Photographing the Dielectric 
Field,” by R. H. George, K. A. Oplinger, and O. F. Harding, Bulletin of 
Eng. Exp. Station, Purdue University, '' 


also have a sufficient mechanical moment in the dielectric to 
produce an actual rotating field. 

We wondered at one time what that blur on the photograph 
was, and what the apparent difficulty in visualizing the field 
might be, but after inspecting carefully and taking several 
photographs the cause was found to be the actual rotating of the 
particles in the dielectric itself, in the^multiple-eonductor cable. 

Such a method of visualizing and analyzing the dielectric field 
by photographic means, possibly with the motion picture 
camera, applied to the actual motion within the dielectric at 
higher voltages, may throw some light upon the test values, 
maintenance costs, and possibly the cause of breakdown of 
such high-voltage cables. 

G. B. Shanklin; The principle of a liquid-oil filler to pre¬ 
vent void formation in high-tension fibrous insulation is so 
firmly established and has such preponderant evidence back 
of it that little need be said here. 

To my mind, the most convincing evidence is found in the 
evolution of high-voltage capacitors for power-factor correction. 
For reasons of economy it is necessary to operate the dielectric 
in these capacitors at a working stress several times higher 
than that in cables of the ordinary type. Every conceivable 
form of insulation was tried, no limits being set by mechanical 
requirements, such as flexibility, etc. Paper, carefully evacu¬ 
ated and impregnated wuth a liquid oil, submerged in this oil 
and sealed off from the atmosphere, proved to be in a class by 
itself. No other form of dielectric could even approach it 
from the standpoint of economy and safety. 

To work out and apply these principles in a practical way to 
a long line of 132,000-volt cable w^as a vastly more difficult job. 
The papers presented today show how it was done, and to the"* 
Pirelli Company belongs the major credit for their initiative 
and foresight. 

It should be remembered that these lines are pioneer installa¬ 
tions. Invaluable experience has been gained which will, 
in future installations, result in very material savings in econ¬ 
omy and simplicity. 

A gxeat deal of attention has recently been centered upon the 
possible use of ordinary solid cable, that is, cable impregnated 
with very viscous compounds, for 132,000-volt operation. I 
should like to point out that our company was one of the first 
to attack the problem from this angle. We have had trial 
lengths of this type of cable operating on the 110,000-volt lines 
of the New York Power and Light Corporation for more than 
three years and propose to continue our experiments. 

Our present conclusions are simply these. The solid-type 
cable can be made to operate more safely by oil-reservoif 
feed from the joints. No doubt the present limit of 66,000 
volts can be raised by taking every possible precaution. 
Whether we shall ever reach successful 132,000-volt operation 
is very doubtful. If so, one thing is certain, we shall be too near 
the ragged edge for comfort and cannot hope to approach 
the operating record of the liquid-oil-filled-cable, with its 
greater factor of safety, both from the standpoint of voltage 
stressing and current loading. Prom an economic standpoint 
it is my opinion that the liquid-oil-filled high-^tension cable will 
eventually be on equal termvS with solid cable of the same 
voltage rating, due to reduction in insulation thiclmess and the 
greater allowable temperature range, or current loading. 

Finally, we should look ahead to the futur^, as Mr. Torchio 
has so ably pointed out, for the day will come when 220,000- 
volt cable will be needed. 

K. W. Millers In the study of oil movements in single¬ 
conductor cable in general as well as in the determinatiem of the 
lengtlis of sections of line between stop joints and in the design 
of the reservoirs, pressure tanks, and cable, it is important to be 
able to predetermine oil flow and pressure drops along the section 
during load changes. Since the rate of oil flow depends on the 
rate of temperature change and since also the friction drop is 
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directly dependent on the yiseosity of the oil, which in turn is 
dependent on the temperature, it follows that from a complete 
solution of the cable temperature transient under any assumed 
conditions it would be possible to predict oil flows and pressures 
•with considerable accuracy. Such a solution is possible for 
the eases of cable cooling after load removal by the use of 
Bessel functions. , . 

Mr. Emanuel? has derived approximate values for these 
fluantitites which he calls a and h using several simplifying 
assumptions, and from them determined the general layout of 
the oil system. The static pressures and the reservohs are so 
large that considerable inaccuracies in the determination of oil 
flows and pressure drops are not very important. However, 
long sections, oil towers, and high oil pressures requiring rein¬ 
forced lead sheaths, and causing frequent oil leaks, are all dis¬ 
advantages that will probably be eliminated on any future 
lines. With smaller static pressures, the pressure drops with 
changing load will be more important, and also the pressure 
drop due to the radial oil flow through the insulation will become 
relatively more important. 

The question of the relative merits of oil core and fluted 
lead-sheath oil duets, also requires a more thorough analysis of 
the temperature transient. Knowledge of this thermal transient 
is quite important in consideration of voids and compound 
migration in lower-voltage cables not oil-fllled. Therefore, it ap¬ 
pears worth while to analyze the thermal transient more exactly. 


V Q ■ 


d T 
dt 


T 1 c>T kjP.L.) 

c) X b X 


This equation cannot be exactly solved in general due 
dielectric-loss term. However, for the most important c, 
dropping both voltage and current tliis term autoinai 
■disappears except for the initial condition where it can eas 
handled. 

A solution of (3) for opening the switch and “killing the 
which is sufflciently general to satisfy all limiting coiiditi 

^ ^ ^ ® 3 "f" To 

n =1 

where and are not independent. 

The limiting conditions in time are 

t ~ 0, T = fi (x) (/i known) 

t = CO T ^ To 
and in space are: 
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Let us consider a cylindrical element of insulation of unit 
length at radius x and tMekness d x. In addition let 
t = time in seconds 

f = inside radius of insulation 

R = outside radius of insulation 

01 = thermal capacity of copper and free oil per unit length 
02 == thermal capacity of sheath per unit length 
q = specific thermal capacity of insulation per unit volume 
p = specific thermal resistance of insulation per unit volume 
E ^ thermal resistance, sheath to duct per unit length 
(assumed constant) 

T = temperature deg. cent, at point considered 
To = duet temperature—assumed constant over initial period of 
transient 

W — watts heat flow across circular element at x 
We = watts heat flow sheath to duet 

e == volumetric thermal coefficient of expansion of oil and 
paper insulation 

ai = rate of oil flow contributed by core per unit length 
ai — rate of oil flow contributed by insulation 
as = rate of oil flow contributed by thermal shrinkage of sheath 
a = total resultant rate of oil flow, per unit length. 

The rate of temperature change in an element of volume 
A y is directly proportional to the heat generated in the element, 
to the differential of heat entering and leaving the element, and 
inversely proportional to the heat storage capacity of the element. 
Setting up this relation and simplif 3 dng we get 
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where the last term represents the effect of dielectric loss on the 
assumption that the dielectric power factor is constant, indepen¬ 
dent of voltage gradient. Variation of dielectric loss with tem¬ 
perature can be approximated by a method not discussed here. 

The differential temperature drop across an element is directly 
proportional to the heat flowing across the element and to the 
heat resistivity of the element. Setting up this relation and 
simplifying we get: 
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Differentiating (2) -witli respect to x and substituting into (1) 
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Combining ( 8 ) with (7) and then ( 2 ) witli ( 6 ) and ( 7 ) we get 
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Differentiating equation (4) and substituting it into eqiia 
(6a) and (7a) and simplifying we obtain the following equa 
for determining the roots Un and the relation between consi 
An and Bn 
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Equation (9) may readily be solved graphically for the 
three roots Zn — R Un> Since the time exponents in equa 
(4) vary as {unY, the series rapidly converges for all except' 
short times. But for zero time, knowing copper loss, diele( 
loss, sheath loss, and fi (a;), the temperature derivatives eai 
obtained dicectly from equations (3), ( 6 ), and ( 7 ). ThereJ 
the flrst three terms will give ample accuracy. 

Values of the constants An can he determineS by equa 
equation (4) equal to fi (a:) at time i = 0 and giving n t 
values to x and solving for the coefficients The natur 
the Bessel functions such that fi (x) can be closely appi 
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three terms. Equation (4) is now completely 


mated with 
determined. 

If we take the time derivative of equation ( 4 ), we may multiply 
it by the elementary volume and by the unit volumetric coeffi¬ 
cient of shrinkage for the insulation and integrate for the 
total oil demand of the insulation. 

^ ' bT 
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If we let rc = r and re = J? in equation (4) we get the thermal 
transient of the copper and sheath respectively. The time 
derivative of the equation for x ~ r can be multiplied by the 
thermal volumetric expansion coefficient of the copper and oil in 
the core to obtain that portion of the oil flow ai contributed by 
the oil in the core. Likewise the time derivative of equation 
(4) for the sheath when rc = 72 can be multiplied by the linear 
coefficient of thermal expansion of lead, properly applied, to 
obtain the volumetric shrinkage of the sheath, Ua. Then the 
total oil flow is a = + ai + <22 — 0 . 3 . 

It is interesting to note in the numerical application of these 
equations that with low dielectric loss and large sheath loss, 
or also for dropping load current only, then during the initial 
period the sheath shrinkage may be nearly equal to the volu¬ 
metric shrinkage of the oil. For these conditions in extreme 
eases the oil flow a at time i = 0 may start at zero or even a 
negative value (reverse flow). 

A remaining consideration is the natural elasticity of the 
cable. If we assume perfect impregnation it may be shown that 
with any reasonable assumption for the volumetric coefficients 
of compressibility of the oil and solids and of Young’s modidus 
for the lead sheath and copper binding ribbon, that the elastic 
effect cannot possibly exceed the equivalent of 1 deg. cent, for 
the pressure changes involved. As 1 deg. cent, is only a few per 
cent of the maximum total temperature change of the cable 
for any condition, the elastic effect may be neglected without 
serious error. 

Knowing the copper temperature transient (and with it the 
oil viscosity), the resistance coefficient which Mr. Emanueli calls 
h is known as a function of time. Therefore, the product a h 
or pressure drop can be completely determined with the same 
aeem’acy as we can measure the various constants of the cable. 

The oil system was designed to maintain the oil pressure in 
the central core above atmospheric pressure. However, it must 
be remembered that capillary forces are very considerable and 
the paper fibres having once been “wet” by the oil will draw oil 
in from the core even though the pressure in the core drops below 
atmospheric. Radial friction pressure drops are not large so 
that a considerable margin of safety exists for the prevention of 
voids. Oil flow as determined theoretically from equation (11) 
and experimentally in the field, checks within reasonable limits, 
indicating that no voids form in the insulation during the worst 
case, that is, killing the line after it has been carrying full load 
long enough to reach its maximum temperature. 

H. R. Searing; One diseussor asked the question about the 
paragraph “the oil core of the phase to be repaired was connected 
at the end of the section remote from the feeding reservoirs,” 
and so forth. 

There wasn't any joint opened. The connections were made 
at the stop joint. When we speak of the end of the section, 
we mean the far end, down at the stop so that the oil flows down 
hill on a good phase and back up the hiU to the point where the 
repair made. 


I wanted to bring out a point that has been overlooked in the 
paper, that is, that the New York line, for instance, has a 
capacity effect amounting to about 29,000-lcv-a., and I wanted 
to tell what that does to a central station system. 

Naturally the major eflect would be noticed at times of lightest 
load. It isn’t predominant on the peak. These figures are 
for 4:00 a. m. in the winter when there isn’t the ice^m|bnufacturing 
load that we have in the summer. With a system load of 75,000 
kw. before cutting the line in, the system power factor is 70 per 
cent, and after cutting in the line it goes to SO per cent. The 
operating man will appreciate what that means on station 
economies. That is only one line. 

What is going to be the result if you have ten lines such as 
that? 

The second thing to point out is that with a nominal bus 
voltage of 13,800, if on cutting the line in you don’t at the same 
time run the field rheostats down, the voltage at this time of 
morning goes to 14,600, and in cutting the line out from a nominal 
bus of 13,800 the voltage drops to 12,900. Voltage regulation 
of that character isn’t a pleasant thing to deal with. 

W. N. Eddy (communicated after adjournment j: Through¬ 
out Mr. Emanueli’s explanation of the formation of the gas 
bubbles and films in high-tension insulation, no mention is 
found of the influence of pressure on the solubility of gases in 
the impregnating oil. It seems as though this should form an 
essential part of such a discussion because as long as the air 
content of the insulation is in solution it is harmless. For 
instance his second reason for the presence of gas films—that 
the insulating compound carries in solution a great volume of gas, 
part of which is set free while the compound is passing through 
the paper during impregnation—^is extremely difficult to accept. 
Instead, it seems more reasonable and in better agreement with 
experimental results to consider that when the impregnating 
compound first fiUs the paper, its gas content is all in solution, 
that no gas separates out until the local pressure is reduced by 
the formation of contraction voids. It is also indicated by 
results of experimental investigation that a proper impregnating 
procedure will keep the air content of the paper and compound 
sufficiently low so that it is not primarily responsible for the 
formation of bubbles or voids in the insulation. 

The development of the oil-filled cable is further evidence 
that the quality of impregnated paper insulation is not yet 
limited by the type of materials in use. In attempting to 
determine how far distant such limits are, it is of interest to 
consider the dielectric strength of miniature units of the insula¬ 
tion in sheet form submerged in excess compound, as they 
provide maximum freedom of compound movement and there¬ 
fore approach what is probably the ultimate quality obtainable 
with the materials in question. It is encouraging to note that 
three layers of low-air-resistance paper can be saturated in this 
form so that they will withstand without failure or any indication 
of deterioration, a stress of 750 volts per mil for over 18 months, 
even using compounds no thinner than a heavy cylinder oil. 

Both Mr. Clark and Mr. Emanueli mention that while the oil 
filling does not change the short-time breakdown, it greatly 
improves the life of the insulation. The following t$st results 
(Table I) confirm this in indicating that sheet samples of insula¬ 
tion of the form above referred to, show considerable improve¬ 
ment in short-tiine breakdown over typical cable insulation but 
a still greater improvement in life. The figures given for cable 
insulation are believed representative of the best cables of the 
usual type now being manufactured. 


TABLE I 

3-coiiductor cable short time breakdown.... 407 volts per mil 

life at 75 per cent (305 volts per mil ). 0.7 hr. 

l-conductor cable short time breakdown.... 480 volts per mil 

life at 75 per cent (360 volts per mil). 5, hr. 

sheet insulation short time breakdown.. . 1000 volts per mil 

life at 75 per cent (750 volts per mil). years 
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It is also interesting to note that when this sheet insulation 
is purposely saturated so as to include bubbles of air, its dielectric 
strength is reduced 60 per cent, to nearly that of single-conductor 
cable insulation, while the strength of the separate paper sheets 
IS unaffected, remaining shghtly less than the cable insulation. 


-_ 

• TABLE II 



Short-Time Breakc 

iown in Volts/Mil 

Air Pressure abov'^e com- 

Complete Sample of 

Separate 

pound during Saturation 

3 Layers 

Layers 

228. Cm. 

590 

382 

0.02 

1016 

381 


In general the quahty of the sheet form of insulation mentioned 
abo've is believed to indicate that considerable improvement in 
impregnated paper insulation can yet be expected before the 
quality of such insulation will be limited by the type of material 
in present use. 

Philip Torchios Before answering the questions raised in 
the discussion, it is here recorded that the lines have continued 
m service to date (December 30) without any electrical failure 
in cables or joints. 

Mr. \^ allau has remarked that in dealing with the economic 
aspects of this development, figm’es of costs were omitted. The 
total cost for the New York 12-mi. installation when completed 
for 98,000 kv-a. will be ,«?4,100,000, or $3.50 per Irv-a-mi The 
corresponding cost of a 66,000-volt line for 35,000 kv-a would 
he $2,200,000, or $6.25 per kv-a-mi. 

The total of $4,100,000 includes $050,000 in spare ducts 
and two terminal buildings, and testing equipment also available 
for future installations and other uses. The receiving end has 
double transformation and switches for 46,000 and 13,200 volts. 
Again, the cable obtained from Milan and the accessories, of 
entirely new and experimental design, built by Pirelli, had to 
bear oversea transportation and 35 per cent to 40 per cent 
import duty. In any future installations all material would be 
manufactured here, and, in addition, the heavy costs of experi¬ 
ment, research, and development in the factory, and of such 
extensive technical and research investigations in the held 
will not be duplicated. ’ 

Any comparison of cost must, of course, take into account 
the wide differences in local conditions—especially those affecting 
subway costs, such as surface and subsurface conditions (which 
conditions undoubtedly greatly influence the comparison between 
Mr. Wallau’s figures and these)—and savings in substation 
costs, .synchronous condensers, transmission and transformation 
losses, etc., wMeli also vary locally. 

Tbe increment cost for an additional feeder would be SI.98 
per kv-a-mi. for 132 k\r. and S3.00 per lc\^-a-mi. for 66 kv. All 
tkese figures indicate an outstanding economic saving for the 
132-kv. cable line. 

Even these relative comparisons are only approximately true, 
as the oil-filled cable can safely carry higher overloads and also 
is more serviceable in operation because a defective sheath will 


give a warning long before failure, while in solid-insulation cable 
it manifests itself by sudden electrical failure. These features 
may prove to be of definite economic value in enabling one to 
install considerably less reserve cable capacity than it is now 
safe to provide in installations using solid-insulation cable. 

In NeAv York, a most important consideration was that we 
should be in a position to receive into the city, when available, 
considerable amounts of bulk power delivered at high voltage 
from future water-power developments. The practical solution 
of this problem was felt to justify the advance investment in 
a line having a capacity three times larger than required: in the 
very immediate future. 

Our experience so far seems to point to the achievement of 
a new standard in cable operation, indicating the probability 
that such cable will have a reliability sxiperior to any of the 
cables for lower voltages with which we have been familiar. 

It is gratifying to report such satisfactory and epoch-making 
results, and to express due appreciation of the vital eontril)ution 
made by the manufacturers and their engineers. 

A. H, Kehoe: Mr. Torchio will supply the cost data for the 
New York installation in his closing written discussion. Tiow- 
ever, I should bke to report that while the investments exceeded 
the minimum estimates, due to charges for supervision and some 
special unforeseen equipment, these did not cause our costs to be 
increased excessively. I believe that with future lines the costs 
will be scaled down so that even our early estimates will be 
materially reduced. 

D* W. Roper: To give an idea of the complexity of the work 
mvolved in evacuating and impregnating the line after all the 
joints are first made up in a preliminary way and after the first 
section is installed so you then have all processes in progress in 
the various sections, the maximum number occurs during the 
evacuating and impregnating process. That takes something 
like four or five days and is a continuous process 24 hr. per day. 
The maximum number of men employed on the line in (fiiieago 
occurred when this evacuating and impregnating process was 
in progress on one section, and other portions of the work were in 
progress on several other sections, at which time the number of 
men was 125. This included about forty engaged on pumping 
operations and the representatives of manufacturers. 

The total cost of the Chicago line including tbe conduit, the 
cable, the terminal towers, the intermediate towers for the oil 
reservoirs, the Kenotron testing outfit, and a reasonable propor¬ 
tion of the transformers and the terminals at the Northwest 
station, was $1,250,000. 

There have been no electrical failures whatever in either the 
cable or the joints in New York or Chicago. The troubles have 
all been confined to oil leaks. 

W, S. Clark: The reason there was such a large supervision 
on the part of the manufacturers’ engineers in the installation of 
this cable was that the manufacturers’ engineers were more 
familiar with this new type of cable than were the utilities’ 
engineers. If the installation were repeated in New York or 
Chicago, the amount of supervision by the manufacturers 
would be negligible. 
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Steam Operation 

N July 21, 1856, the Illinois Central Railroad 
started suburban service in Chicago by running 
four trains each way between down-town Chicago 
and Hyde Park. It is recorded that the first train to 
Hyde Park did not carry a single paid passenger. 

This service was gradually extended until, in July 
of 1926, there were in regular operation on each normal 
week day, a total of 398 trains with service extended to 
Matteon on the South, to South Chicago on the South 
Chicago Branch, and to Blue Island on the Blue Island 
Branch. In the year 1925, this steam service carried a 
total of 24,000,000 paid passengers. Approximately 
285 coaches, mostly of wood construction and vrith an 
average seating capacity of 66 persons, were used in this 
service. About 60 locomotives were necessary for the 
daily operation. 

Electric Operation 

Electric operation for the suburban service has been 
agitated for years by various civic bodies, and the first 
formal report on feasibility and costs was made in 
November, 1909. This was followed by several other 
investigations and reports, but the railroad did not agree 
to the project until the passage of the so-called Lake 
Front Ordinance in 1919. This provided that the 
suburban service should be completely electrified by 
February 20, 1927. The commitment of the Illinois 
Central to electrify its tracks in the City of Chicago was 
a part of its general agreement with the City of Chicago, 
the South Park Commissioners and the War Depart¬ 
ment,. covering riparian rights, changes in grades to 
permit of easy access to the lake front, and changes in 
property ownership. 

On July 21, 1926, exactly 70 years after the first 
steam service was started, three electric trains were 
operated each way in the local service between 
Randolph Street and Hyde Park. It will be noted 
that the electric service was started seven months 
before the time called for in the Lake Front Ordinance. 
The second week 80 trains were operated each day 

*For description of Illinois Central Suburban Electrification, 
see Journal of Western Society of Engineers, March, 1926, Vol. 
31, No. 3. General Electric Review, April, 1927, Vol. 30, No. 4. 

1. Electrical Engineer, Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 

Presented at the Regional Meeting of District No. 6 of the 
A. I. E. E., Chicago, III., Nov. S8-S0,19S7. 
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and in the period of about five weeks, the electric service 
was built up to a total of over 350 trains. These were 
all operated, of course, on the existing steam time-table, 
as there was still a considerable number of steam trains 
in the service. 

The first electric time-table was put into effect on 
August 28th, with a total of 396 revenue trains. On 
account of a shortage of new equipment it was still 
necessary to run six trains by steam, but these were 
confined so far as possible to those carrying shop 
employes. 

To-day, 470 revenue trains are being operated on a 
normal week day. In addition there are 14 equip¬ 
ment trains and 72 Chicago, South Shore, and South 



Eia. 1 —Operating Curves Before and After Starting 
Electric Operation on Illinois Central Railroad 

These curves show the number of revenue passengers per month, 
car-miles per month, hundreds of seat-miles per month, and number of 
week-day trains per day 

Bend trains, the latter being operated between Kensing¬ 
ton and Randolph Street. This is a total of 556 electric 
trains. 

Electric service was put into effect without any 
serious accidents or interruptions and has so continued 
during the first year. 

Due to the fact that all of the motor-trailer car units 
are uniform in design and in operating characteristics, 
the preparation of time-tables, and the handling of 
equipment at terminal points has been greatly 
simplified. ■ 

Fig. 1 shows by months the revenue passengers 
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carried, car-miles and seat-miles operated, and the week 
day trams in service. 

Improvement in Service 
particular interest is the improvement in running 
• times due to electric. operation. The latest electric 
time-table shcJws decrease in running times over the 
old steam service of from 11 to 28 per cent for the 
various classes of trains, the larger percentages resulting 
for trains to Kensington and beyond. The decrease 
in over-all time results from high maximum speeds and 
by the use of high accelerating and braking rates. 
Acceleration is at the rate of mi. per hr. per sec., 
which is about six times as rapid as that of through 
passenger steam trains. Under normal operation, a 
train will reach a speed of 28 mi. an hr. in 20, sec. 
After that point, the rate of acceleration falls off but on 
level tangent track a train will reach a speed of 50 mi. 
per. hr. in two minutes. With present average voltage 
conditions, balancing speed is about 64 mi. per hr. Al¬ 
though comparatively high braking rates have been 
accomplished on the steam trains, these also have been 
increased so that electric trains brake at the rate of 1% 
mi. per hr. per sec. It is significant that large decreases 
have been made in running times even on runs where 
Ijiore stops are made than formerly. 

There has^ been a large gain in electric operation as 
compared with steam operation from the stand-point 
of operating a congested terminal. This improvement 
will become of greater importance as the service grows, 
inasmuch as under steam operation the limit to the 
number-of trains physically possible to move in or out 
of the Randolph Street Terminal was rapidly being 
approached. It is readily apparent that this gain is 
made by the elimination of movements necessary for 
steam engines in changing ends of trains, and also in 
being brought from and taken to the engine terminal, 
since these movements must be made over the tracks 
serving useful train movements. The electric train 
requires only the normal loaded movements over these 
busy sections, except when brought from or taken to 
storage tracks at the beginning or end of rush hours. 

The speed and reliability of electric service has been 
further enhanced by other improvements of the entire 
terminal. These include changes in the grades, rear¬ 
rangement of tracks, elimination of railroad grade 
crossings, install|,tion of high platforms at all suburban 
stations, installment of additional interlocking plants, 
and rebuilding of the entire automatic block system 
to conform to electric traction requirements, a great 
part of which ha'd been completed at the time of begin¬ 
ning electric operation. 

Equipment 

_ The rSsults obtained from the motor-trailer combina¬ 
tion have been satisfactory to the operating officers 
The elimination of all steps on the cars for regular 
requires high platforms, the use of 
shding doors, fully enclosed vestibules, tight lock 


couplers, automatic acceleration, and electropneumatic 
braking have all tended to increased convenience of the 
passengers and to safety and speed of operation. 

The employment of a large amount of aluminum or 
aluminum alloys in side and roof sheets, doors, conduit, 
and fittings has materially reduced the weight of the 
cars and, thereby, the operating expense. 

For the year ending September 1, 1927, the average 
cost for maintaining the cars has been about six cents 
per car-mile. The weight of the motor car is 70.66 
tons and the trailer 44.27 tons—an average weight per 
car of 57.46 tons. 

Delays due to electrical equipment have been very 
few and no radical changes in design have been found 
necessary. Minor changes incident to new designs 
have been made, but at very slight expense. 

Fig. 2 shows the kw-hr. per car mile with 
corresponding average temperatures. Electric heating 
of cars is, of course, largely responsible for the varia¬ 
tion between the different months, but changes in 
time-table also affect it slightly. 
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Fio. 2 —Curves Showing Monthly Opebatinq Records 
With Electric Service (Temp, in dec. Fahr.) 

Thrae curves show monthly averages of temperature and kw-hr. per 
car-mile, monthly load factor, and monthly maximum demand. 


Power Supply 

For the year ending September 1, 1927 the total 
energy supplied under the contract with the Common¬ 
wealth Edison Company was 57,274,512 kw-hr. Of 
this,^ 92.7 per cent was for traction purposes including 

^tmg of cars, 6.1 per cent for light and power, and 
1.2 per cent for signals. 

Mg. 2 also shows the maximum demands by months 
and the variation with the temperature. 

The contract provided that the railroad company 
guarantee a 30 per cent load factor. Fig. 2 shows 
the variation in the load factor. It will be noted that 
it IS well above the guarantee. 

Fig. 3 shows typical summer and winter week day 
load curves. 

The supply of energy by the power company in 
specified feeders to the right-of-way line of the railroad 
company from the seven substations has been looked 
upon from some quarters with misgivings. This requires 
that not only the conversion machinery liut all pro¬ 
tective apparatus in the railroad company's feeders be 
maintained by the power company. The railroad 
compajiy, howevei», has taken over, under normal 
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operation, the control of all traction feeders by use of 
its supervisory control system. 

So far the results obtained have been satisfactory 
with the power company’s broad-minded policy in 
operating under the necessarily somewhat compli¬ 
cated agreement. 

Discrimination of the high-speed circuit breakers 
has been excellent. The overhead network on a multi¬ 
ple track railroad such as this installation covers is 
complex due to a necessity, in case of a fault, of having 
a minimum amount of track out of service. Isolation of 
individual sections in case of trouble has come up to 
expectations with very good protection to line and 
equipment. Furthermore, the power supervisor con¬ 
trolling the traction feeders has immediate informa¬ 
tion as to opening of breakers. He is located in the 
office of the train dispatcher, so that by working close 
together, trouble from a train going from a live to a 
grounded dead section has been minimized. The use 
of wayside signals indicating a dead trolley section at 
points where the sectioning is outside the limits of 
interlocking plants has also saved burn-outs of overhead. 

The cold weather of the first winter indicated that a 
few minor changes, especially in pull-oflfs, were desir¬ 
able. The delays which have occurred, however, have 
been small considering the size of the installation and 
the number of trains operated. 

General Results 

As indicated on Fig. 1, it is apparent that the travel¬ 
ing public will use a clean, fast, and reliable transporta¬ 
tion system. The off-peak business has increased 
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Fig. 3—Typical Summer and Winter Week-Day Lo^d 
Curves and Temperatures 

Full lines are for typical summer day, July 27, 1927 (time table No., 5). 
Dotted lines are for typical^ winter week-day curve, January 25, 1927 
(time table No. 4). 


materially, which, of course, is the most satisfactory 
business to have. 

As announced in the newspapers recently, the 
operating income is now on the right side with an 
indicated profit of about $530,000 for the year 1927 as 
against a loss for the year 1926 although the electric 
semce was in operation four complete months during 


that year. It is pointed out, however, that 
these figures do not take into account any in¬ 
vestment in road and equipment. In providing 
the electrified service the railroad spent ten and one- 
half millions of dollars for new equipment, about four 
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and Number of Passengers Carried per Month 
Figures for Xlliuois Central suburban service including Chicago, South 
Shore, and South Bend flailroad.s 


millions for electrical work, including overhead, switch¬ 
ing equipment, return system and miscellaneous, and 
about nine and a half millions for rearrangement of 
old tracks, new track and station facilities and separa¬ 
tion of grades, or a total of twenty-four millions in 
improvements only. An additional twenty millions 
of dollars was spent in the rearrangement of the termi¬ 
nal facilities for the whole electrification project. 

Fig. 4 shows the relation between operating income, 
and passengers carried for the three and one-half years. 


Discussion 

A. M. Garrett: I want to mention the operation of the high¬ 
speed breakers which are installed upon the feeders. 

For a short time after the electric railway system was placed 
in service, we experienced as many as 400 to 500 openings per 
month of the feeder breakers in a substation. During this 
period none of the breakers in any of the substations failed to 
operate properly, which shows exceptionally good performance. 

A. J. Klatte: The achievement that the Illinois Central has 
made in turning a loss to a profit is the most outstanding fea¬ 
ture of the entire year’s efforts. 

A remarkable feature of the whole thing is the fr^inkness of the 
details of the contract between the Illinois Central and the power 
distributing company here in Chicago. The statement that the 
power company met all of the Illinois Central’s difficulties of 
operation and cooperated fully, is heartily "endorsed by the 
experience we have had here in Chicago. 

To my surprise instead of losing revenue as a result of this 
electrification, the Chicago surface lines have had an increase 
in the number of revenue passengers on every line adjacent to 
or crossing the Illinois Central. 

Sidney‘Within^ ton: (communicated after adjournment) 
The figures indicating approximately 4.6 to 6.4 kw-hr. per car- 
mile are among those which are of especial interest. It is under¬ 
stood, however, that they represent power measured at the sub¬ 
stations, and therefore include distribution losses. It would be of 
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interest to Lave the power consumption measured at the panto- 
graph. The seasonal variation is of course a function of journal 
friction as well as of car heating. The power consumption figures 
on the New Haven are presented herewith by months, and run 
from approximately 4.0 to 5.7 kw-hr. per car-mile measured at the 
panto^aph on the^a-e. zone. Adding, however, transmission 
and distribution bosses, these figures would be about 4.2 to 6.0 
respectively. It is of course true that the power consumption 
is a function of frequency of stops, rate of acceleration, as well as 
weight of cars, grades, etc., and no comparison should be made 
without taking these conditions into consideration. 



K. W. H. Per Car Mile. 

The power curves which Mr. Vandersluis presents indicate 
clearly the advantages which would accrue if electrification 
included yard switching and freight and tlirough-passenger 
operation in addition to suburban service. The valleys during 
the middle of the day and at night would be largely filled up, and 
the load factor correspondingly improved. A typical daily load 
curve for winter and summer on the “New Haven” is presented 
?iere\\dth as a comparison. The load factor improvements, of 
course, would applj^ not only to power supply but also to sub¬ 
stations and distribution facilities, and these improvements 
obviously would make an important difference in the capital or 
overhead and other fixed charges. 



Load Curve for a Typical Winter Day 


Haven motors is 150 hp., and the aggregate motor eapacity^for 
each three cars is therefore 600 hp. The ratio of weight to rated 
hp. is therefore 0.32, or about three times that on the Illinois 
Central. It is true that on account of make-up of trains it is 
not possible on the New Haven always to operate on a ratio of 
one motor ear to two trailers, but the actual operation is not far 
from this figure. 

The above comparison, of course, does not by any means 
necessarily represent actual load conditions on the motors, as 
the load depends on the frequency of stops, rate of acceleration 



Load Curve for a Typic.4l Summer Day^ 

(relatively high on the Illinois Central), speed, grades, and many 
other factors Yvhieh can be considered only in a lengthy analysis. 

The figure of $4,000,000 for electrical work, including over¬ 
head, switching equipment, bonding, etc., but presumably not 
including substations, seems somewhat high, but it is understood to 
include a number of facilities which are designed for the ultimate 
electrification and a number of items not directly chargeable to 
electrification, such as signal and station lighting facilities, and 
it is thus hardly fair to consider it as a figure for “electrification” 
or to assume the fixed charges as a burden on the electrification. 

It is emi^hasized that the returns on any given electrification 
project are largely dependent upon the “factor of use“ or load 
factor of each item, not only of power supply, but of transmission 
facilities, substations, distribution system, etc.; and the full 
benefit cannot usually be realized until all classes of service on 
a given project are electrically operated. When this occurs on 
the Illinois Central, it seems entirely likely that the returns will 
more than pay the fixed charges on the installation. 

It is hoped that Mr. Vandersluis’ presentation will stimulate 
other railroads to jiresent operating figures for comparison, 
although it must be constantly kept in mind that a great deal of 
careful analysis is necessary in utilizing such figures to insure 
that they are on a strictly comparable basis. 


The cost of maintenance per ear-mile of 6 cents may be com¬ 
pared with a cost on the New Haven of approximately 4.5 cents, 
which includes compheation caused by dual a-e./d-e. apparatus,' 
a feature of New Haven equipment on account of operation over 
the third rail of the New York Central tracks. It is possible 
that the Illinois Central figures include items not included in the 
New Haven figures. It seems probable that the first year of 
operation would provide somewhat less maintenance costs than 
subsequent operation as the ears gi’ow older and more replace¬ 
ments are required on account of wear. On the other hand, 
there mayr be some^extra expense during the first ymar’s operation 
on account of a new organization or in correcting minor defects. 

A comparison of ratio of weight and nominal hp. of the 
motor cars and trailers is of interest. The normal two-car 
operation of the Illinois Central with 71 tons on the motor ear 
and 44 on the trader gives a total of 114 tons per pair of ears. 
This, correlated with the nominal horse power of the fqur motors 
at 250 hp, (it is presumed this is continuous rating) gives a 
figure of .114 tons per hp. The New Haven multiple-unit cars 
operated nominally vdth one motor ear at 88 tons to two trailers 
at 52 tons each, comprise a combined weight for the three ears 
of 192 tons. The nominal continuous rated capacity of New 



System Load Factor 

W. M. Vanderslms: In connection with Mr. Klatte’s 
remarks, I wish to emphasize the fact that while the operating 
revenue has increased, yet the Illinois Central is a long way from 
making any money on account of the electrification of its subur¬ 
ban service. The operating accounts do not include any interest 
on the investment. 

Mr. Withington compares the tons per hp. of the New Haven 
equipment with the Illinois Central, using the 260-hp. nominal 
rating of the motors as the continuous rating. The figure of 
2.50-hp. per motor is the one-hour rating. The ratio otVeight 
to rated hp. is 0.1675 instead of 0.1140 mentioned by Mr. 
Withington. 







120-Ton Storage-Battery Locomotive 

Performance in Chicago Terminal Freight Yards 

BY EDWARD TAYLOR^ 

Synopsis,-, Jins paper describes the design and performance lerminals. It shows that this locomotive has many advantages for 
of a 120-ton slorage-hnltery-driven locomotive which has been this service including absence of smoke, quietness, a high factor of 
in .w’itching service in the freight yards of the Chicago railroad availability, ease of control, and economy. 


R ailway yard switching in metropolitan areas 
involves problems and limitations not met with 
in less densely settled districts. In Chicago it 
has seemed desirable to lessen the smoke produced in 
these yards and electrification of the tracks in the yards 
has been suggested as a ij’emedy. Complete electrifica¬ 
tion however presents many difficulties, both physical 
and economic. 

After considerable study it appeared that a combina¬ 
tion system of electrification of some of the tracks and 
use of storage-battery-operated locomotives would go 
far to solve this problem. It was therefore decided to 
design and construct a storage-battery yard-switching 
locomotive and to test it under operating conditions 
in order to determine its practical and economic 
possibilities. 

This locomotive has now been in service over a year 
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in several switching yards in Chicago. Its performance 
records, which are reported in this paper, show that it 
has many advantages. A summary of the results of 
the tests is as follows: 

I. With one charge (616 kw-hr. capacity) it 
will do the following: 

(a) Make 340 runs of 0.119 mi. including accelera¬ 
tion, with a trailing load of 306 tons, (5 61-ton cars) at an 
average speed of 5.4 mi. per hr. over a period of 12.5 
hr., which allows 60 per cent for actual running time. 
See Fig. 7. 

(b) Haul a 306-ton trailing train (5 61-ton cars) 
Yi mi. including acceleration, and make 101 such moves 
at a balanced speed of 17 mi. per hr. 

(c) Haul a §00-ton train (8 623/^-ton cars) at 16 mi. 

1. General Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Presented at Regional Meeting of District No. 5 of the A. I. E. E.^ 
Chicago, III,, Nov. ^8-30, 1027. 


per hr., taking 6 lb. per ton for traction, at an hourly 
output from the battery of 147 kw-hr., and will con¬ 
tinue to haul it for 4.2 hr.; or it will haul the 500- 
ton trailing train for 67 mi., or 33,500 trailing ton- 
miles. 

(d) It can do 12 hr. of the average yard-switching 
service of all the railroads in Chicago on one charge and 
can be recharged in six hours. This locomotive is 
equipped with a socket for charging from central 
station off-peak power at relatively cheap rates. 

II. It can exert a tractive effort of 60,000 lb. at 
3 mi. per hr. It is controlled handily and smoothly, 
has a high factor of availability, requiring a minimum 
of time for getting ready, and a minimum of attention 
when not operating. 

III. It can readily be equipped with a 25- 
or 60-cycle motor coupled to the present generator, 
and in connection with a pantograph, collect its re¬ 
placing charge if desired from a simple trolley carried 
over a convenient track and thereby be available for 
service 24 hr. a day. 

IV. It operates quietly, without smoke, noxious 
gases, or steam and is a handy tool for the work of 
terminal switching and sounds a new note in motive 
power for congested terminals. 

V. Its operation is more economical than steam and 
it may be a preliminary step to a progressive electri¬ 
fication if desired. 

Yard-switching data which could be used in de¬ 
signing the locomotive were somewhat meager and 
conflicting as would be expected from the radical 
differences in operating conditions in the various 
yards. The following, however, represent average 
typical switching conditions with steam locomotives 
in the Chicago yards. These data are given in the 
Smoke Abatement Report of the City of Chicago. 


Average weight train inol. locomotives.42.') tons 

“ length all switching moves.G2S ft. 

“ distance traveled by locomotive in one 

8-lir. shift.26 mi. 

“ speed while in motion.6.4 mi. per hr. 

ton-mi. for steam locomotive on usual 

two 8-hr. shifts per day.22,000 ton-mi. 

Proportion of time in motion while assigned.60 % 

Coal consumed per hr.0.37 tons 


After considering all available data a locomotive 
was built with the following specifications: , 
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j T>ES0KIPTI0N STORAGE-BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 
NO. 10036 

t. In. 


6K 

3 

7K 

OK 

0 

0 

0 


Total height. 

Width over rain guard. 20 

Width oyOc grab handles.^ ' .. . ^ ^ ' 10 

Length over sill. •••••.- 

Triiek centers. ’ * . 

Length over face of couplers. 52 

Rigid wheel base. • o 

Widgfil: ^ 

Locomotive complete. 237 000 Ih 

storage Battery. 

rerjormance: 

Tractive effort 6 mi. per hr. 39 200 11 ). 

T ,, , . 14,7001b. 

Locomotiv^e horse power. 3 qq ];^p 

Maximum tractive eifort at 30% eoeffi(dent of 

adhesion. 7 ^ 00 ^ 

^Maximum .speed. light.30 mi. per hr. 

Jiqmpvient: 

4 GE-287 motors, 200 hp. at 300 volts eac-h, with forced 
ventilation, gear reduction 66 / 1 ( 5 ; 39 in. wheels. 

I Winton gas engine, Model 106-A-220 lip. 1000 rev. per min., 

ivm'l-t'JnT’ ® direct-connected to 

iJl-o09-A 135-lcw. shunt-wound 230-volt generator. Radi¬ 
ator for engine is blown. Capacity of gas "tank 150 gal. 
Storage battery “Exide Ironclad ”—120 cells PL-31 2700 
ampere-hr. capacity at 230 volts, or 616 kw-br. 

PCL control—20 points, including tap fleld. 

C.P- 2 (}, 100-ou. ft. compressor. Straight and automatic 
air brakes. 

ARA draft gear with 5 by 7-in. shank. 

The battery chosen for this locomotive • is of a type 
developed- for submarine service where the highest 
quality is essential. This type was selected after an 
extended investigation had proved that this type was 
best suited for the kind of operation for which this 
locomotive was (Resigned. A battery with low internal 
resistance^ is desirable, permitting high discharge with 
low drop in voltage, because a locomotive of this type 
is inherently a heavy-duty low-load-factor machine. 

The characteristics of the battery, motors, charging 
generator, and entire locomotive are given in Pie-s 2 
to 7. ' 

The battery consists of 120 cells having a tota 
weight of 40 tons. This weight is placed half on each 
of the two locomotive trucks, and as as every locomo¬ 
tive wheel IS a driver it might be said that the loco¬ 
motive tender has been placed on the drivers In 
contrasting this tender with that of a steam locom<itive 
a vej great difference is evident, for whereas the coal 
lor the steam locomotive must be fired to generate 
steam for the cylinders, the power from the electric 
tender is a,vailable to the traction motors instantly 
and m such quantities as is required by the work 
i he-normal battery rating is 450 amperes for 6 hr. 
Due to the high-discharge-rate characteristics of this 
battery a current of 28 times this amount can he drawn 
trom the battery for short periods. The weight of 
batteries on drivers, giving greater than normal track 
adhesion, can be utilized, thus for occasionally doing 


work which would be beyond the normal rating of this 
locomotive. 

A storage battery may be considered a potential 



EiG. 2—CklAKACTIOJUSTKJ CuliVMM OP HTOliAGK UAriTOHY 
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Fig. 3 Appuoximati!) EpPuirENcr of HATTPity and Kw-lfu. 
Capacity at Vahious Rates of DrsciiAUGio 

oiif is at tho Imtt-Pi’y lorminals and is thd ratio ol kw-hr. 

il Jl’iLd ’ «Uorn.U,U,nUy U.al, ks full a.apnro- 



Eia. 4- 

Oporatod at 225 volts, 
diameter 39 in. 


-Chabactekustio oe Motoe Used on Locomotive 
G ear, 06 teeth, Pionion, IG teeth. Whool 


source of power containing a very definite amount of 
energy, in this,case 616 kw-hr. or 821 hp-hr. This 
poW-er is available for use at any instant, at an^ rate 
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from 100 amperes which could be used continuously 
for 27 hr., to 6000 amperes for short-time operation. 
In order to get the best service from a battery loco¬ 
motive its characteristics should be taken advantage 
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Fig. i ) 'Tractive Effort Developed by Storage-Battery 
Locomotive 


of; that is, its assignments should be of such a nature 
that the average work to be done, including all heavy 
drags and all stops, allows the batteries to hold up for a 



MILES ON ONE BATTERY CHARGE WITH GAS ENGINE GENERATOR 
RUNNING 


Fig. 6—Performance op Storage Battery Locomotive on 
Continuous Freight-Train Runs 

Train resistance assumed to be as shown in Bulletin No. 43 of the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois Experimental Station (Professor Schmidt). Locomotive 
operating in full parallel position with shunted field and with gas-engine 
generator in parallel with battery 


reasonable length of time. For instance with the 
present battery on a 16-hr. job the average rate of 
work shoulcl not exceed 38 kw-hr. pej hour, and on 
an 8^hr. job should not exceed 77 kw-hr. per hour 


unless means are provided for recharging the batteries 
while working. 

As between batteries of the same construction the life 
of each depends primarily upon time and temperature. 
That is, a battery which is used within its discharge 
rating and thereby is not allowed to attain too high 
a temperature, will have a much longer life than one 
which is habitually overloaded. The battery on this 
locomotive is large enough for the other equipment 
so that in the service for which the locomotive was 
designed it is operated well within its rating. There¬ 
fore, it is expected to give more than the four years 
service nominally considered its life. 

Each of the 120 cells in this battery consists of a 



Fig. 7—Characteristic Curves of Average Run in Yard- 
Swithcing Service in Chicago Terminals 

Those curves correspond t o the average run as shown in Table T. 

The 120-ton storage battery will haul this average trailing load the same 
distance with the same a’^orage running speed as the steam locomotive, and, 
providing its running time is t>0 per cent of tlie total time, will continuo 
to do this service for 12.5 hr. on one battery discharge, without use of 
auxiliary gas engine, making a total of 340 runs. 

To do thi.s reciuircs t-hat each run be of the character shown by the 
speed-time curve above. The initial rate of acceleration is 1.0 mi, per hr. 
per sec., corresponding to 19 per cent adhesion and 860 amperes per motor 
during the i>eriod of notching up the controller. Power is shut off at 8.4 
mi. per hr. and the train coasts down to 3.3 mi. per hr., with a retardation 
rate of 0.08 mi. per hr. per sec., after which the train is braked t o a stop at 
the rate of 0.87 mi. per hr. per sec. Total time of rim 79.3 sec., distance 
covered 0.119 mi., average speed 5.4 mi. per lii\, trailing load 30G tons, 
total load 426 tons. 

It is anticipated that under service conditions less coasting and a lower 
initial rate of acceleration will b(? desirable, giving the same average running 
speed. ^ Tliis will require more power for each typical run and the time of 
operation for one battery di.scharge may bo brought down to 8 hr., with a 
total of 218 runs. 


rubber jar containing the plates and elfeetrolyte. 
Each jar rests in a wooden tray as high as the cell 
itself and provided with crane eyes for hoisting the cell 
from its main compartment in the locomdtive. Each 
jar is insulated from each adjacent one and from the 
compartment floor with porcelain insulators. To 
replace a cell it is necessary only to unbolt the copper 
connection straps and raise the cell. 

About once a month replenishing water is needed to 
compensate for evaporation. Ordinary hydrant water 
is used for this purpose. This filling and an occasional 
overcharge to equalize the aondition of the cells are 
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all the attention which the battery requires. This is 
the extent of work done on the locomotive storage 
batteries during eight months of switching service on 
SIX Chicago railroads. 

Operators-are at times reluctant to use a storage 
battery for heavy haulage work as many features of its 
operation and costs are not fully understood. Steam 
railroads, however, should not be deterred from apply¬ 
ing it as they are large users of batteries for ear lighting, 
signal, and other purposes. 

_ Different railroad terminals will have local limita¬ 
tions, restricting their choice of motive power over a 
wide range; for instance, the yards operated in these 
tests varied over 20 to 120 kw-hr. per hr. and length 
of duty from one 8-hr. shift to two 8-hr. shifts as neces- 
sary, and it appeared desirable to have continuous 
24-hr. operation per day in service. This last is only 
possible where there is some overhead or third-rail 
contact. 

Service Records 

This storage-battery locomotive, fully equipped 
with instruments, was completed on October 26,1926, 
and run to Chicago on its own power hauling a 60-ton 
coach at a mean speed of 32 mi. per hr. On arriving 
in Chicago it was turned over in turn to each of six 
of the class “I” roads for service tests and trials, dis¬ 
placing in each case the usual steam locomotive. No 
restrictions were placed on its service except to point 
out that it was a switcher rather than a road locomotive. 

On account of the various t 5 ?pes of locomotives used 
and the methods of operating the locomotives, it 
seemed advisable to investigate several systems so 
that a fair mean duty could be arrived at, and the 
following tabulations are the results of service opera- ' 
tion under the wide variety of conditions that exist in 
the different yards. 

Operation in Wood Street Yards 
While this locomotive was in service in October and 
November 1926 in the Wood Street yards, it was 
assigned to the various jobs ordinarily performed 


by 90- and 120-ton (weight on drivers) steam 
locomotives. 

The preceding tabulation is a summary which is of 
interest in showing the actual power required for these 
jobs. 

During the four days of passenger-terminal work the 
records showed a power consumption averaging 70.6 
watt-hr. per gross ton-mi. 

The movements of the locomotive from the battery¬ 
charging station and return are included in the above 
tabulation. The total trailing ton-mi. handled during 
the four days was 16,863. 

In Jackson Street Yard 
During December 1926, this locomotive was in 
service principally in the yards north of Congress 
Street. The kind of work may be classified under 
two headings as shown with the length of time in 
each service. 

Freight switching (8 days of 16 hr. each) 

Baggage switching in the passenger terminal yards 
(2 days of 16 hr. each) 

Operating data is as follows: 

Freight Baggage 
Switching Switching 

Locomotive-mi. per 16-hr. clay. 38.2 0 

Trailing ton-mi. “ “ «. 139 ( 30 * 5000 ’ 

Average trailing load. 300 IDi 

“ gross load. 480 271 

length of movement (ft.). 517 330 

“ speed wlille in motion (mi. per 

. G.7 4.7 

“ speed including all stops. 2.4 2.1 

“ speed iiiclucUng all stops on 

hardest day. 2.9 2.0 

Per cent standing time. 04 5 3(y r, 

Kw-hib used hy locomotive per 16-hr. 

, 1140 7s;i 

Average kw. 71 3 

" kw. on hardest day. 85.6 49 8 

Watt-hr. per gross ton-mile. 01 ’ 5 86.5 

During this period the electric locomotive operated 
in regular yard service and performed successfully 
in comparison with the regular 70-ton six-wheel steam 
switching locomotives. In fact on some unusually cold 
days it was one of the few locomotives in the yards 
doing its full quota of work. 


r 

- 




Av. kw. used 
by loco, 
dm-ing wkg. 
hrs. incl. 
all stops 

Av. I 
hi', c 
wkg 
inc 

St 

Hi. per 
luring 
hrs. 

1. all 
ops 

Kind of 
work 

No. 

of 

days, 

total 

Kw.lir. 

used 

by 

loco., 

total 

As¬ 

signed 

wkg. 

hours, 

total 

Miles 

of 

oper. 

total 

Av. 

per 

day 

Av. 

for 

hard¬ 

est 

day 

Av. 

per 

day 

Av. 

for 

hard¬ 

est 

day 

Heavy 
sWtchiug 
PiilUng freight 
Roustabout 
Booster 

Break up 

Pass, terminal 
(days) 

Pass, terminal 
(nights) 

3 

4 

7 

1 

4 

4 

3 

1660 

2080 

3280 

450 

2460 

1775 

728 

20 

24.5 

58.5 

7 

34.5 

34 

2f 

62 

115 

207 

26 

127 

188 

78 

119 

122 

81 

92 

102 

75 

43 

151 

181 

104 

92 

' 126 

91 

49 

3.1 

4.7 

3.5 

3.7 
3.7 

5.5 

3.2 

3.7 

5.8 

3.3 
3.7 
4.2 

7.4 

2.5 


Operation January 19 to February 2, 1927 
Classification Yard No^ 1. The storage-battery 
locomotive was used in heavy classification switching 
and did the work which is ordinarily done by a 95- 
ton (on drivers) steam locomotive. 

Coach Yard, The work consisted of hauling main¬ 
line passenger trains to and from a point for 
turning, and miscellaneous switching in a passenger- 
coach yard. The steam locomotive ordinarily used 
in this work weighs 64 tons on drivers. 

Union Depot This work consisted of switching 
express and mail cars in and about the main passenger 
terminal. The battery locomotive in this service 
r^laced a 64-l!on (on drivers) steam locomotive. 

, Kinzie Street Yard, Industrial switching. The 64- 
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ton-on-drivers steam locomotive is ordinarily used in 
this work. 


SUMMARY OP TEST RESULTS 


Jan. 19 to Peb. 2 , 1927 



Classi¬ 
fication 
Yard 
No. 1 

Coach 

Yard 

Union 

Depot 

JGnzie 

Street 

Yard 

(a) No. of days under test... , 

(b) Total hr. and min. in ser- 

3 

1 

4 

3 

vice. 

23-25 

7-38 

28-26 

22-11 

(c) Total mi., light. 

17.3 

16.1 

33.1 

20 1 

(d) Total mi., loaded. 

55.7 

22.3 

70.4 

31^ 

(e) Total mileage (c -f rf) ... 

73 0 

38.4 

103,5 

51.3 

(t) Mi. per day (r a). 

24.3 

38.4 

25.9 

17.1 

(g) Ave. mi. per hr. in service . 

(h) Ave. mi. per hr. while in 

3.11 

5.03 

3.64 

2.32 

motion. 

(i) Per cent time in motion 

4.70 

8.53 

7.56 

4.10 

(100 g/h) . 

66,4 

59.2 

48.4 

56.6 

(j) Total no . of cars handled. 

966 

56 

427 

507 

(k) Total gross ton-mi . 

33,413 

20,351 

28,518 

13,004 

(1) Ton-mi. per day (k/a) _ 

11,138 

20,351 

7,129 

4,335 

(m) Total kw-hr. used . 

(n) Watt-hr. per gross ton- 

2,640 

692 

1,484 

1,230 

mile (1000 m/k). 

79.2 

34 

52.1 

94.7 

(o) Ave. kw. in service (m/b). 

(p) Hr. on one battery charge 

104 

91 

52 

55 

(616/0). 

5.9 

6.8 

11.8 

11.2 


Operation in LaSalle Street Terminal 

On March 26, 1927 the storage-battery locomotive 
took over for three weeks the assignment of one of the 
six-wheel steam switching locomotives in the LaSalle 
St. passenger station. 

The work of the switching locomotives in this 
terminal consists of running in after incoming trains, 
pulling the cars out to relieve the inbound locomotives 
and placing the cars on other tracks ready for outbound 
service or spotting them on express or mail tracks. 
Trains are also split up and rearranged, and cars put 
on storage tracks. This switching occupies mainline 
track and must be done without interfering with the 
160 scheduled daily train movements. 

The storage-battery locomotive handled this work 
from March 29 to April 1 very satisfactorily. A 
summary of the averages obtained from a three-day 
test in this service is as follows: 


Average per Day- 


Number of moves. 82 

Hr. on duty. 7.8 

Mileage while working. 25.9 

Mileage of locomotive light. 9,1 

Number of cars moved. 177 

Kw-hr. used. 401 

Per cent time standing. 40 

Mi.' per hi', including ail stops.. 3.3 

Length of average moment in ft. 1670 

Total trailing tdSi-mi. 3014 

Average trailing tons. 116 

Gross ton-mi. per hr. 785 

Average kw. 59 

K^-hi’. per locomotive-mi.!*.... 17.8 

Watthours per gross ton-mi.. 75.3 

Hr. for^iomplete discharge of battery. 10.4 


DATA FBOM 22 DAYS OP OPERATION INOLHDING THE 3 DAYS 

ABOVE 

Average Hardest 
Day day 


Hr. on duty. S .6 S ,7 

Mileage while worldng. 28 * » 31 

ICw-hrused. 490 GOO 

Mi. per hr. including all stops. 3.3 3.6 

Ave. kw-hr. 57 59 

Hr. for complete discharge of battery... 10.8 8.9 


Operation in Kinzib Street Yard 
On February 15,1927 a complete record was made of 
a typical day^s work of freight terminal yard switching 
in the Kinzie Street Yard. The following is a summary 
of this day's work: 

Locomotive-mi. from roundhouse to Kinzie St. 


yard and return. 6.67 

Light locomotive-mi. in Kinzie St. Yard. 6.50- 

Loaded locomotive-mi. in Kinzie St. Yard. 12.73 

Total locomotivc-ml. 25.90* 

Total time in ICinzie St. Yard.!!! 9 hr. 57 min. 

Percentage of this time standing. 54 

" " “ in motion. 40 

Locomotive ton-mi. while in Kinzie St. Yard_ 2327 

Trailing ton-mi. 2893 

Total ton-mi. in yard. 5220 


Battery discharge while in yard, kw-hr. 428 

Average kw. in yard. 42.9 

Average kw-hr. per locomotive-mi. in yard. 22^2 

Average watt-hr. per total ton-mi. in yard. 82 !l 

Average mi. per hr. 1'94 

Average mi. per hr. while in motion. 4.22 


SUMMARY OP STORAGE-BATTERY AND STEAM LOCOMOTIVE 
TESTS FOR 6 DAYS IN OORWITH YARD, MAY 1927 
Storage-Battery Locomotive No. 10035 Average per day 

Total weight. 120 tons 

Weight on drivers.120 ** 

Hr. on duty. ^ ^ 

Number of moves.] 278 

Total mileage on duty. 26.4 

Light locomotive mileage. 7.7 

Number of loaded cars moved. 897 


Number of empty cars moved. 552 

Length of average movement in ft. 512 

Mi. per hr. including all stops. 3,5 

Total trailing ton-mi. 0027 

Average trailing load in tons. 224 


Gross ton-mi. per hr. 

Kw-hi’. used. 

Average kw. 

Kw-hr, per locomobive-mi. 

Watt-hr. per gross ton-mi. 

Hr. for complete discharge of battery 


1241 

584 

79 

22.0 

64.3 

7.9 


steam LocomoUve No. 2084 (S-day test) Average per day 


Total weight.126 tons 

Total weight on drivers .77 ” 

Hr. on duty. 

Number of moves.... 

Total mileage on duty. 

Light locomotive mileage. 

Number of loaded cars moved.... 
Number of empty cars moved..., 
Length of average movement in ft 
Mi. per hr. including all stops,.. . 

Total trailing ton-mi. 

Average trailing load in tons. 




7.4 

295 

27.2 

6.8 

1045 

593 

485 

3.6 

5190 

191 


Gross ton-mi. per hr. 1160 

Lb. of coal used (inch firing up). 8300 

Gal. of water used. 3730 

Lb. of coal per hr... 970 

Lb. of coal per locomotive-mi.^. 268 

Lb. of coal per gross ton-mi. 
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SUMMARY OF TEST RESULTS 
STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 
INJay 25, to June 1, 1927 


# • 

A veragoPer Day 
Bellewood 
Yards 

48th Ave. 
Yards 

Lincoln St. 
Yards 

Number of movements. 

114 

139 

84 

Hr, in motion. 

5.5 

5.2 

3.84 

Hi\ standinc:. 

2 9 

2.3 

4. IS 

Hr. on duty. 

8.4 

7.5 

8.02 

Total locomotive-mi. 

37 9 

32.2 

24.2 

Light locomolive-mi. 

4.8 

9.0 

9,6 

Total number of cars moved... 

745 

979 

153 

Kw-hr. used . 

772 

6S1 

338.8 

Per cent time standing. 

34.5 

30 7 

52.1 

Mi. per hr. while in mo Lion . .. 

6.9 

6 2 

6.3 

Mi. per hr. including all stops. . 

4.5 

4.3 

3.0 

Total dl.stance traveled in ft. . . 

200,112 

170,016 

127,776 

Length of average movement 
in ft.. 

1,755 

1,223 

1,521 

Total trailing ton-mi . 

11,510 

7,906 

2,154 

Average trailing tons. 

304 

245 

89 

Locomotive tou-mi. 

4.548 

3,864 

2,904 

Gro.ss ton-mi. 

16.067 

11,770 

5,058 

Gross lon-mi. pei’ hr. 

1,924 

1,570 

631 

Average kw. 

91 S 

90.8 

42.3 

Kw-hr. per locomotivc-nii. 

20.4 

21 2 

14.0 

Watt-lir. per gross ton-mi . . . 

49.0 

57.9 

67 

Hr. for complete discharge of 
battery. 

6 7 

6.8 

14 5 


Character of Work 

Bellewood Yards, 2 days—Transfer and industrial 
switching 

48th Ave. Yards, 2 days—Heavy classification 
switching 

Lincoln St. Yards, 2 days—Passenger-coach switching. 

Conclusions From Tests 

From the results of the operating records it was 
concluded that the storage-battery locomotive offers 
many advantages in metropolitan yard switching. 
It has demonstrated that it compares very favorably 
with the steam locomotive. 

In general within the capacity of its battery charge 
it performs more promtly than its steam counterpart. 
The engine operates quietly and without smoke, 
cinders, noxious gases, or steam. Particularly in 
cold weather this means better vision and a consequent 
saving of time and reduction of accidents. 

It is controlled more easily. For the same weight on 
the drivers the electric locomotive can accelerate a 
given load more rapidly than the steam by virtue of its 
more continuous torque. This permits working on the 
average nearer the slipping point of the wheels. In 
addition the absence of the tender weight permits 
either the handling of a,dditional useful load or more 
rapid acceleration with the same load. These time 
considerations indicate that more work can be done 
per engine. In emergency it can be used at considerable 
distance from its regular yard. 

It has a very high factor of availability requiring a 
minimum of time for getting ready and a minimum of 
attention when not operating. The power from the 


batteries is available instantly and in such quantities 
as required by the work. It does not have to be 
repaired as frequently as the steam locomotive. It 
can be kept continually working at the yards, thus 
saving crew time in going to and from the roundhouse 
and relieving mainline track of some non-revenue 
traffic. It can be charged at a station installed ad¬ 
jacent to a convenient siding in the yard where it 
ordinarily works. The necessity for charging of course 
limits the number of hours per day during which the 
locomotive can be used. 

If advantage is taken of idle time, such as lunch 
hours or periods when there is no work, the locomotive 
can be operating about 20 hr. per day as compared with 
16 hr. maximum for the steam switcher. In many 
cases however, the electric locomotive can be worked 
on electrified tracks during part of the time (the off- 
peak period). In this case 24-hr. service may be made 
available by adapting the locomotive to collect energy 
from the trolley or third rail. The trolley energy may 
be used to drive a motor which drives the present 
generator, thus keeping the battery charged even under 
continuous operation. It has low maintenance costs. 

From published records of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission it is obvious that maintenance costs of an 
electric locomotive are one-third to one-quarter those 
of an equivalent steam locomotive. The operating 
costs should of course include the expense of replacing 
the storage battery at the end of the operating life 
of the cells. The number of men in a yard-switching 
crew is fixed so that comparison need include only the 
charges for maintenance of the apparatus and the 
interest in the investment. The necessary auxiliary 
appurtenances are low in number. 

Coal and water are not needed nor are turntables 
required since the locomotive may be controlled from 
either end. Roundhouse space is not so necessary 
as the locomotive may be kept out of doors summer 
and winter. 

For charging the battery, advantage should be 
taken of the low off-peak rates of central-station 
electric companies. The possible yearly kw-hr. are 
very high, making the load desirable to a central 
station. The instantaneous and 15-min. peaks are 
high, which makes the load undesirable for small power 
stations but the large power company will not be 
troubled by them especially in off-peak periods. These 
periods aggregate 12 to 16 hr. per day and rates as 
low as one cent per kw-hr. may be obtained in some 
instances. At this rate, considering over-all efficiency, 
the actual power cost of the locomotive drivers will 
be about 1.09 cents per hp. hr. When the combination 
trolley and battery locomotive is used perhaps a 
certain rate should be charged while operating on the 
trolley and a separate rate for off-peak power metered 
separately to the battery. 

In conclusion, this storage-battery locomotive not 
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only meets smoke-abatement measures and provides 
a simple effective tool for yard switching which can be 
installed quickly without extensive preparations, but 
it lends itself readily to existing electrifications and 
fits in excellently with future electrifications. If 
main-line tracks are already electrified, the battery- 
type locomotive can be equipped with a trolley or 
pantograph and be charged directly from the existing 
distribution system while working, and can work 24 hr. 
per day with few if any additions to the distribution 
system. On non-electrified systems, when it becomes 
advisable to put in a straight electric type where the 
battery locomotive has been working, the latter is 
relieved for duty in other yards and thus a complete 
electrification can be built up with the development of 
the community without the necessity of great expendi¬ 
ture at any one time. 


Discussion 

(Taylor) 

Chicaoo, III., November 30, 1927 
B. J. Arnold: Tbo question of various types of locomotives 


for railroad service is very important at the present time. The 
gas-eleetric engine or the Diesel-electric engine for switching 
service is shown to be the most efficient at the present time. 
For long, swift work the direct-geared engine outstrips the 
gasoline-electric combination. The steam engine is making an 
advance in the triple-expansion engines for marine Avorlc. The 
Diesel engine exceeds that efficiency today, yet the steam engine 
is keeping pace with the progress of other develoi^ments. 

H, H. Field; T should like to know more about the battery 
voltage and the motor connections. 

Edward Taylor; The storage battery, on the locomotive is 
conveniently rated a.t 230 volts. Batteries of this type are 
usually rated at their 6-hr. discharge rate and the voltage ptu’ 
cell decreases toward the end of tlie discharge. Also the voltage 
per cell decreases as the rate of discharge is increased so 
that it may he said that the discharge voltage jjer cell depends 
on the rate of current discharge, the state of charge, the age of 
the cell, and to a certain extent on temperature. 

The 230-volt motors are equipped with control for connecting, 
first, two motors in i^airs for series-parallel operation, then all 
four in parallel. 

Current could be collected at conv^eniont locations from a 
trolley or third rail and in this case the number of cells used 
would be selected to conform to the most desirable charging 
voltage per cell. 



V 

and Performance of Mercury Arc 

Rectifier on the Chicago, North Shore, and 
Milwaukee Railroad Company 
. BY CAESAR ANTONIONOi 

Associate, A. I. E. E. 




PBration 


Synopsis. Actual operating results and 
mercury arc rectifier feeding a raUroad are 


experiences with a 
given in this paper. 


The rectifier is compared with synchronous converters in regard to 
efficiencyf troublesy maintenandCy and other points. 


Libertyvill e Line 

Liberty Lake 
1000 Kw. Rotary 


Lake Bluff 
1000 Kw. Rotary 


1000 Kw. Rectifier 
Substation, No.5 


' I of the mercury arc rectifier is one Efficiency 

Md md ySI The efficiency of the rectifier was compared with that 

It 7’ 

The development of the rectifier in this country is 
very much in its infancy as regards its commercial 
ap;^ication. It appears to be used more extensively 
m Europe, and the extent to which it will be applied 
ere IS limited only by the economical and operating 

* results which can be obtained. 

In considering its application to any property we 
naturally compare it with the synchronous converter 
and motor-generator set designed to serve the same class 
or service, with which we are familiar. 

The advantages of the mercury arc rectifier over the 
synchronous converter and motor-generator according 
to previous papers presented before the Institute are: 

1. High efficiency over the whole working range, 

2. Very high capacity to absorb momentary loads, 

3. Insensibility to,short circuits, 

4. No synchronizing, 

5. Simple operation and minimum attention, 

6. Noiseless operation and no vibration, 

7. Low maintenance cost, 

8. Reliability of service. 

This paper discusses each of these points in connection 

rectifier S^thrSilio! NS:h Sh^^^^ Feb by Rectwiek Svbstatio.v 

SroMmcouvitem otWOO-kw Tniflwn ’’?■ '<”■ «>e operation of automatic 

country whiV.h ha.Q hanr-i >•_^ •• . s^uxiliaries and a-c. contactors in the 

convfirtpr 



. No.3 
I 1500 Kw. Rotary 


No.2 
1500 Kw. Rotary 


« No.l 
^ 1500 Kw. Rotary 

OJ 

Niles Center 
• 2000 Kw. Rotary 

4.40 Mi. 


Niles Center Branch 


. Calvary 
AComm. Cd. Co. 


X » 1 ■ T —- -i-i-iciuuiiit; maae ir 

country w hich has been installed in actual service 

North Shore, and Milwaukee Railroad Co., 

^ of the 


h Chicago, 

Highwood, Ill, 

Meeting of District No. 
• A., Chicago, III., November B8-S0, 19^7. 


' ^nicago, iu,, November ^8-30, 1937, 

‘ft 
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converter stations. 

methodcaparison is fair. It was the best 
^-1 w ^ niakmg a comparison in-ithe short time 
available for preparing this paper. Although not exactly 
correct, it shows a pronounced difference in the effi- 

3 
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TABLE I 

PBREOBMANCE OF RECTIFIER AND SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTER SUBSTATIONS 
The kw. and efficiency values do not include the power used for the operation of automatic devices and auxiliaries such as vacuum pump» water pump* 
motor-generator set, and heaters in the rectifier station nor the power used for auxiliaries and a-c. contactors in the converter stations 





Month of May 1927 



Month of June 1927 



Month of July 1927 


Substations 


i 

% 

i 

1 

o 

Average hr. per 
day 

Average kw-hr. 
per hour 

■§ 1 
8| 

W © 

4 

h 

3 

M 

1 

g 

Average hr. per 
day 

Average kw-hr. 
per hour 

Per cent 
efficiency 

S 

3 

o 

h 

3 

1 

H 

Average hr. per 
day j 

J- 

Average kw-hr. 
per hour 

Per cent 
efficiency 

No. 1. substation. 

1500-kw. syn. converter... 

A-O. input 
D-O. output 

87300 

62130^ 

341 

11 

182 

71.2 

86800 

59024 

300 

10 

130 

68 

82200 

57140 

341 

11 

167 

69.5 

No. 2. substation. 

1500-kw. syn. converter... 

A-C. 

D-C. 

43600 

30550 

201 

6.6 

151 

70.2 

34200 

23214 

180 

6 

128 • 

67.8 

34200 

25294 

201 

6.5 

126 

1 

73.7 

No. 3. substation. 

1500-kw. syn. converter... 

A-O. 

D-O. 

69600 

53200 

310 

10 

171 

76.5 

74400 

68200 

330 

11 

176 

78.3 

78300 

60800 

341 

11 

178 

77.6 

No. 4. substation... 

1500-kw. syn. converter... 

A-C. 

D-C, 

125700 

97900 

434 

14 

225 

78 

84300 

62400 

316 

10.5 

197 

74 

96700 

73000 

372 

12 

196 

76.3 

Liberty Lake. 

1000-kw. .syn. converter... 

A-C. 

D-C. 

115950 

83154 

496 

16 

167 

71.8 

139950 

105844 

660 

22 

160 

75.6 

146100 

104263 

715 

23 

131 

71.3 

No. 5. substation. 

1000-kw. mercury arc rec¬ 
tifier . 

A-C, 

D-C. 

89700 

71952 

403 

13 

178 

80 

75900 

62857 

270 

9 

232 

82.8 

79950 

65747 

387.5 

12.6 

170 

82.2 


TABLE I—CONT. 

PERFORMANCE OF RECTIFIER AND SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTER SUBSTATIONS 
The kw. and efficiency values do not include the powerUised for the operation of automatic devices and auxiliaries such as vacuum pump, water pump. 
_Paotor-generator set, and heaters in the rectifier station nor the power used for auxiliaries and a-c. contactors in the converter stations 


Substations 


No. 1 substation. 

1600-kw. syn. converter. 

No. 2 substation. 

1500-kw. syn. converter. 

No. 3 substation... .. 

1600-kw. syn. converter. 

No. 4 substation. 

1600-kw. syn. converter. 

Liberty Lake.;. 

1000-kw. syn. converter. 

No. 5 substation. 

1000-kw. mercury arc, rectifier. 




Month 

of Augi 

ist 1927 



Month 

of Sepi 

1927 






Total kw-hr. 

Total hr. run 

Average hr. per 
day 

1 

11 

g: t. 

<1 ft 

Per cent 
efficiency 

Total kw-hr. 

Total hr. run 

Average hr. per 
day 

i 

II 

r 03 

ft 

Per cent 
effiiciency 

Average efflc. 
of each sub¬ 
station, per cent 

Average kw-hr. 
per hour 

Grand average 
effic., per cent 

A-C. input 

95700 





84300 









D-C. output 

69770 

403 

13 

173 

72.9 

61190 

330 

11 

185 

72.6 

70.8 

167.4 



A-C. 

32100 





60220 









D-C. 

21133 

186 

6 

113 

65.8 

33197 

240 

8 

138 

66.1 

68.7 

131 



A-C. 

104400 





96370 








“73.4 

D-C. 

83200 

372 

12 

223 

79.7 

75300 

360 

12 

209 

78.9 

78.2 

191.5 



A-C. 

84600 





83040 









D-C. 

66800 

310 

10 

212 

77.8 

62300 

285 

9.5 

218 

75. 

76.3 

209.2 



A-C. 

119250 





118740 









D-C. 

88246 

434 

14 

203 

73.1 

88731 

625 

17.5 

169 

74.7 

73.3 

166 



A-C. 

70215 





83460 









D-C 

56721 

341 

11 

166 

80.7 

67868 

420 

14 

161 

81.3 

81.7 

181.4 


81.7 


ciencies of the two types of equipment under nearly 
similar load conditions and very low load factor. 

Very High Capacity to Absorb Momentary 
Overload 

The ability of the rectifier to carry high momentary 
overloads is seen from the accompanying Fig. 2 which 
shows a graphic ammeter chart. 

This chart w«as taken 12 hr. after the unit was 
put in operation on a day of extremely heavy traffic. 
It shows load peaks much above the rating of the 
rectifier. There were no signs of beijig overloaded, 


an occasional opening of the high-speed ci^:cuit breaker 
which would reclose immediately, was the only trouble 
experienced in carrying this load. 

Fig. 3 shows the typical load on the station. There 
are many very high load demands of shoR duration, 
some of them well above the rated capacity of the 
rectifier. 

On sustained overload we are not in position to give 
much information. Usually the load demand above 
the rectifier rating is of short duration, but there are 
unusual conditions on the railroad when a load of 175 
or 185 per cent of the substation capacity may be 
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carried by any of these stations. The duration of 
this load is controlled by thermostats on the load- 
limiting resistors set to release this load in about six 
or seven min. 

It is, however, possible to have a load above the rating 
of the equipnlent and below the 175 per cent overload 
relay setting for a much longer time than 7 min. A 
load of this kind would be without thermostatic control 
and might last indefinitely. It could be caused by 
traffic schedule disarrangement on account of trouble, 
extra passenger or freight service, or a trolley wire on the 


imposed on the rectifier an overload of much longer dura¬ 
tion than we know. There are no recording instruments 
to show when this occurs. The rectifier does not show 
any signs of having been abused; momentary opening of 
the high-speed circuit breakers is the only indication that 
there must have been excessive load. 

Insensitivity to Short Circuii’s 
Our experience shows that the rectifier is not sensitive 
to short circuit. Repeated reclosing on a short cir¬ 
cuit does not affect the rectifier. Under the same 
treatment a synchronous converter of the same capacity 
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roSdl^Sr ^ this nature are not unusual on a rail¬ 
road and I believe that we have more than one time 


- -ui Liie protective 

substation it would lock 
itself out and the station would be shut down until an 
inspector could put it back in service. 

No Synchronizing 

synchronizing is not necessary with the 
rectifier is quite important. In the automatic stations 
on our system only 4 to 6 sec. are required to connLt a 
rectifier to the line. From 20 to 35 sec. are requ red to 
put a converter on the line. Therefore we cardefiver 
a higher voltage to the tram and trolley 16 to 29 sec 
sooner with a rectifier. • 

Simple Operation and Minimum Attention 

mercury are rectifier requires 
less attention than the synchronous converter, and its 
operation IS much simpler. There are no brushef 
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building is also simplified as compared with converters, 
especially in unattended stations. 

I do not want to create the impression that there are 
less devices involved in the mercury arc rectifier than 
there are in the converter station. On the contrary, 
with the rectifier more auxiliaries are used, such as 
arc-starting exciters, vacuum pump, water supply, 
temperature regulators, tank heaters, etc. While in 
ou3« case some of these devices have caused a large 
number of shut-downs, the troubles were in the in¬ 
dividual pieces of apparatus and they have been cor¬ 
rected. Those devices should not need much attention. 

Noiseless Operation and No Vibration 

The absence of vibration and noise in the mercury 
arc equipment makes it possible to install it in locations 
where the synchronous converter would not be allowed. 
In one converter installation it cost about $8000 for 
sound-proofing and ventilating the substation building, 
eliminating the noise to comply with the wishes of the 
surrounding residents. Such expense would not have 
been necessary with mercury arc equipment. In¬ 
cidentally in addition to the first cost we have added 
ventilating equipment and extra building maintenance. 
Obviously, with the absence of vibration it is not neces¬ 
sary to install special foundations for the rectifier. 
It may be set on an ordinary floor. Ventilation becomes 
of minor or no importance, and in general a less expen¬ 
sive building is required. 

Lower Maintenance Cost 

We do not know at this time just what maintenance 
will be necessary on the rectifier. 

From May 1926 to May 1927 this station was 
attended by an operator and the manufacturers of the 
rectifier kept a close watch on its performance. Being 
in a development or trial stage they took care of neces¬ 
sary maintenance. In addition, new developments 
which they made in other installations were applicable 
to this equipment and minor changes were made 
accordingly. Since May of this year this equipment 
has been in automatic operation without an operator. 
The maintenance required is very little; outside of the 
regular weekly inspections it has amounted only to 
applying a little oil. Like others we are watching this 
item with a great deal of interest. Our impression is 
that the maintenance will be very much less than that 
required for a converter although some manufacturers 
may have stretched this point a little too much. Time 
will tell. 

Reliability of Service* 

The automatic rectifier station is as reliable, or more 
reliable, than the average 60-cycle synchronous con¬ 
verter station of the same capacity. 

The record for this rectifier substation, commencing 
May 1926, when it was first started and put in service, 
all through a trial and adjusting stage until May 1927, 
when it was made automatic is as foll8ws: 


RECORD OF SHUT-DOWNS OF RECTIFIER 


Cause of shut-down 

No. 

Total time, 
min. 

High temperature of tanlcs. 

2 

48 

Exciter trouble. 

39 

536 

Driving chain and motor on water pump.... 

13 

315 

Loose connection and bad control circuit... . • 

3 

50 

Vacuum-pump trouble, motor and oil pump. 

3 

260 

Flasho ver of anodes. 

6 

819 

Starting anodes sticking. 

5 

602 

Misc. tmknown. 

12 

1109 

Total shut-downs. 

83 

3739 


Total time rectifier operated 337.140 min. 


Shut-down by failure of 

No. of 
times 

Ave. time 
min. 

Per cent of 
time of 
operation 

Rectifier. 

25 

58 

0.435 

Auxiliaries. 

58 

39 

0.674 

All. 

83 

45 

1.109 


Commenting on the foregoing data, it is of interest to 
note that the time the rectifier was out of service on 
account of troubles with the rectifier itself was 0.436 
per cent of the total time. The time lost on account of 
the auxiliaries failures was 0.674 per cent of the total 
time. 

The nature of the trouble with the auxiliaries is rather 
interesting.^ A larger amount of trouble might be* 
expected with the rectifier on account of its newness 
in the field, but to have a small motor-generator set 
or a chain on a water pump and motor cause this 
bad record is out of place in our days. Engineers have 
been building and operating motor-generator sets and 
water pumps for years, but in this case we were after 
the big things but let the little things cause the most 
trouble. Fundamentally the record is good, the nature 
of the troubles is not serious. Since May 1927 the 
record as an automatic substation is as follows: 

No. of 

Failure in auxiliary shut-downs 

Motor on one vacuum-pump burned out. 1 

Locked out after third reelosing of the oil circuit 

breaker within a definite time during storms. 3 

Locked out on account of broken spring on oil- 

switch mechanical latch. 3 

Locked out after third reclosing of the oil circuit 
breaker within a definite time, cause unknown... 5 

Fuse blown on operating transformer supplying 
power for the operation of devices. ?... . 1 

Total shut downs. 13 

Of all these shut-downs, the five lock-outs after the 
third closure of the oil switch could be questioned and 
possibly may have been caused by arc-back in the 
rectifier, or other troubles in the control which we 
have not detected. All the remaining troubles were not 
inherent with the rectifier, but were caused by other 
devices. 

Our confidence in its reliability is such that we , have 
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established a weekly inspection for this rectifier station, 
but we do not consider it advisable at present to leave 
a converter so long without inspection. 

The record of the rectifier was compared with that of 
^ synchronous converter of modern design and of the 
same capacity. ^This converter is located on another 
section of the railroad where the load conditions are 
about the same. It is protected from excessive loads 
by load-limiting resistors without high-speed circuit 
breakers. In this comparison I used none of the con¬ 
verters shown in Pig. 1 because these converters are 
of larger capacity than the rectifier and naturally they 
are more stable and would take a larger shock and carry 
more load without flashing over; nor have I used the 
converter at Liberty Lake, Fig, 1, as the momentary 
load demands on this station are less than they are on 
the rectifier. 

The converter which I compared had 45,434 hr. of 
run on its record on May 1927 and had 34 flashovers 


600-volt rectifier substation carried an average load of 181 lew. 
which is IS.l per cent of its rated output. For the same period 
the four 1500-kw. synchronous converters in substations num¬ 
bered 1, 2, 3, and 4, carried an average load of only 175 kw. 
which is only 12 per cent of their rated output. (The Liberty 
Lake 1000-kw. synchronous converter carried an average load of 
166 kw, or 16.6 per cent of its rated output, but the author 
states that on that station the momentary load demands are 
less than they are on the rectifier substation.) The accom¬ 
panying illustration contains two curves, A and R, relating re¬ 
spectively to the observed monthly energy efficiencies of the 
1000-kw. rectifier substation and the four 1500-kw. synchronous- 
converter substations of which the data are given by Mr. 
Antoniono in Table I. At the rectifier’s five months average 
load of 181 kw. the monthly energy efficiency is seen to be 81,5 
per cent as against the synchronous converter’s monthly energy 
efficiency, at the five months average load of 175 kw., of 74 
per cent. 

Thus the rectifier substation has under these conditions 7.5 
per cent higher efficiency than the synchronous-converter sub¬ 
stations. Furthermore the 1000-kw. rectifier substation, during 
these five months carried substantially as great an av^erage load 


causing as many shut-downs, representing 276 hr. out 
of service on account of flashovers. There was an 
average of 8.1 hr. out of service per shut-down as the 
majority of these flashovers, damaged commutator 
flash barriers, brushes, brush rigging, and the insulation 
in other parts of the machine. 

« Since May 1927 to date this same converter flashed 
over 8 times and due to the many flashovers which this 
machine has had, extensive repairs had to be made on 
the commutator, rings, and other insulation involving 
150 hr. in one shnt-down. 

This record seems to indicate that the troubles with 
the rectifier itself probably will not be as serious as with 
the converter of the same capacity under similar load 
condition. 

The writer has great confidence that the mercury arc 
rectifier is here to stay and predicts that 10 or 15 yrs. 
from now a large application supplementing the con¬ 
verter. The converter had its day, the rectifier’s 
day IS coming. It is true that the rectifier at present 
costs more than the converter of the same capacity and 
there is some misunderstanding as to its rating. But 
with an increasing number of installations and our co¬ 
operation, as operators, with the manufacturers, the 
development process will be speeded up and the pro- 
duction cost will naturally be reduced to a figure 
comparable with that of the converter 


Discussion 

H- M- Hobart.- (communioated after adjournment) It is 
ometimes smd that there is little or no jnstifleation forTmploiig 

ouo toits. Win e the supenority of the rectifier may sDeakin*r 

id™™: 
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AVERAGE FOR FIVE MONTHS OF OUTPUT 
(IN KILOWATTS) FROM ONE SUBSTATION 


(in fact a slightly greater average load) than the average of the 
four 1500-kw. synchronous-eonv^erter substations and it would 
appear that its cost should be compared not with that of a 1000- 
kw. synchronous-converter substation but with that of a 1500-kw. 
synchronous-converter substation. However, the sub-stations 
may have been equipped in anticipation of increasmg load and 
m that case no rigorous conclusions should be drawn. 

A study of Curves A and B, leads one to consider whether such 
substations could not be de,signed for higher loads than averages 
of only, respectively, 18 per cent and 12 per cent of their eon- 
tmuous rating. Considering first the synchronous-converter 
substation it must he remembered that engineers have had many 
years of experience in applying them to all sorts of loads. It 
IS necessary to. install synchronous converters of sufficient size 
to ensure that the momentary peak-load demands are well below 
values liable to occasion flashovers. The graphic chart shown 
by Mr. Antomono in Fig. 3 of his paper shows the frequent re¬ 
currence of momentary peak loads of 1800 kw. and the installa- 
lon o synchronous converters with a continuous rating of 1.500 
^ conservative even though it 

12 per cent of the continuous rating, and the correspondingly 
low monthly energy efficiency. The occasionaUy oceurrfnj 
days of exeeptionaUy heavy traffic when the graphic chart of 
Fig. 2 applies, do not enter much into consideration in the 
case of the synchronous converter since with this kind of service 

much extent their magmtude which is increased on days of 
heavy traffic. We have so little experience with the applioltion 
of mercury are reetifl«rs to this kind of load, that we ought to 
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continue to be conservative in our installations till we have 
accumulated on several different instaUations many more data 
or the Idnd contained in Mr. Antoniono’s paper. 

From our present understanding: of the rectifier it would appear 
that the limitmg. condition wiU not be with momontary peak 
loads as m the case of the synchronous converter, but in sustained 
heavy loads. Consequently not the momentary peak loads but 
sustained heavy loads on the occasional days of heavy traffic are, 
m the case of rectifiers, liable to constitute the limiting condition 
which will determine for this kind of service to what extent we 
can properly increase the percentage which the average load may 
constitute of the continuous rating. It may be that while 
t e synchronous converter has such limitations for this kind of 
service that the monthly average load should be limited to a 
matter of not much over 12 per cent of its continuous rating, the 
reetiher substation may not need to be so limited. Indeed’it is 
emphasized at several places in Mr. Antoniono’s paper that the 
rectifier substation, for the conditions under which it is operating, 
IS pvmg a better account of itself than the synchronous-converter 
substations at the conditions under which they are oiierating. 

1 further experience bears out this impression, then the efacieney 
ol tlie rectifier substation may be moved further up on Curve A 
than the efficiency of the. synchronous-converter substation can 
be moved up on Curve B, 

It thus appears reasonable to assess at some 7 or 8 per cent the 
amount hy whicli the rectifier substation’s efficiency will be 
higher^ lor a 600-volt load of this eliaraeter and to compare 
the initial costs on the correspondingly revised basis. Mr. 
Antoniono’s comments on this conclusion would be much an- 
preeioted. ^ 

The efficiencies obtained by Mr. Antoniono and sot forth in 
labJe I of his paper are, both as regards the synelironous con¬ 
verter and the mercury arc rectifier, several per cent lower for 
the average loads to which they correspond than the efficiencios 
which would be obtained for constant loads of these same values. 
For instance, the efficiency of the 600-volt, rectifier and trans¬ 
former at 18 per cent of rated load should be about 87 per cent 
while in Table I the efficiency'at this load is given as 81.7 per 
cent.^ This is partly due to the load characteristics shown in 
Jhg. 3. For the periods when the load is helo 7 v the average, the 
efficiency is lowered much more than it is raised hy load values 
above the average.^ Will Mr. Antoniono state if he agrees that 
this IS the G.\'planation of the discrepancy? Furthermore, did not 
the 1000 kw. of equipment in substation No. 5 consist of two 
oOO-Jew. rectifiers? 

In conclusion it may bo of interest to point out that the im¬ 
provement in the efficiency which is obtained in the ease of the 
reetiher substation when it supplies a greater load is due ex¬ 
clusively t,o tlie improvement in the transformer’s efficiency, 
the efficiency of the rectifier itself being nearly constant at all 
loads But in the case of the synchronous-converter substations 
tlie elficieneies of transformer and converter both improve with 
mcroasing load. 

W. B. Andersens (communicated after adjournment) Mr. 
Antoniono’s paper includes operating and performance data of 
value to the many engineers who are carefully observing the 
develojimont and application of the metal-tank mercury are 
rectifier in this country. The comparative performance data 
for four rotary-converter stations and the one rectifier station 
tabulated^ under Table I are particularly interesting. The 
comparative values of over-all efficiency clearly indicate the 
decided advantage of the rectifier over the rotary converter for 
applications where the average load is small. 

In connection with the various advantages of the rectifier, it 
might be well to^jonsider some of them in further detail. Build¬ 
ing-construction costs for rectifier substations should be sub¬ 
stantially less than for substations built to house rotating 
apparatus. As Mr. Antoniono mentions, converter-substation 
builejing cosfcs may include items for apeciaWentilation or noise 
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elimination. Phe matter of foundation, crane, and wall-con¬ 
struction costs should be of considerable iinportanco. A 1000- 
kw. 600-volt rotary converter weighs approximately 20,000 ll>., 
its heaviest part weighing between 12,000 and 14,000 lb. A 
rectifier of equivalent capacity will weigh approximately 5000 lb., 
the heaviest part weighing aliout half that amount. The 
foundation for the converter must not only carry four times the 
weight, but must he adequate to withstand the vibrations <.>f 
rotating equipment. Tn most cases, the rectifier will require no 
special foundation at all. It is common practise to install a 
crane in the substation suitable for lifting at least iho hoavio.st 
part of a machine. The rectifier lias the advantage in tliis 
instance of almost five to one and for the average rectifier in¬ 
stallation no crane should be uocessary. Tn addition, wheu’ever 
there can be a saving in crane service, there will be a correspoiid- 
ing economy in the cost of substation wall construction. Tlio 
ultimate result should be a considerable? saving in building costs 
for the lighter and static piece of ap])aratus. The engineers of 
one railway property have estimated that approximately $5000 
can bo saved on a $20,000 substation building l>y tlu? use of 
rectifiers rather than rotary converters. 

Phe fact that a given rectifier is suitable for optiration at anv^ 
commercial^ frequency without a change in rating is another 
interesting feature. This characteristic of the rectifier may result 
in its preference to the exclusion of rotating apparatus for cc^rtain 
applications. For instance, let us consider the following ex¬ 
ample. A given property needs more? sulistation cjapacity 
immediately and has only 25-cycltt power available. Within a 
space of two years, Lhe 25-cycle power will bo replaced by 60- 
cyele power. At a small added cost, the transfornuu's (?an be 
made good for 25 or 00 cycles and the rectifier itself will mH)d no 
changes. As another possible application, let us consider a pro])erty 
whir h is supplied from an a-c. system of an odd frequency. Rotary 
converters of standard frequency would prove imsaiisfactory 
so that it would be necessary to use de-rated motor-generator 
sets of standard frequency. By using rectifiers no sacrilicr) in 
rating is necessary. 

The rectifier has anoth(?r advantage as regards its applications 
at diflerent voltages. Tlio fundamental liasia of rating for a 
rectifier is current. Representative curves of the voltage rating 
at different current ratings have already been published. For 
instance a given design of rectifier with a rating of 1000 kw. at 
600 volts will have a higher kw. rating at 1500 volts. A rectifier 
could l)e advantageously apr)lied to a 600-valt system which 
might later be operated at 1500 volts by a change in trans¬ 
former connections. 

Mr. AnR)nlono refers to the use of a larger numb(?r of auxiliaries 
on a rectifier than on a rotary converter. I believe that a careful 
cheek of the major auxiliaries used on a representative? installa¬ 
tion of each clas.s of equipment, will sliow the number to be very 
nearly the same. In this connection a comparison of tlie number 
of control devices r(?quirod for a typical synchronous-converter 
station and rectifier station respectively might bo interesting. 

In the October issue of the Electric Journal, Mr. M. Ill. Reagan 
gives the following com7>ainson: 

No. of Major 

Switching No. of JU;]ayH No. of Prot,c!c- 
Dovicos FuncUonitig 6 vc? K(?lay.s 


Oonvc?rtf?r. 14 

Kectifior.^ 9 ' 


However, any comparison made now as to tho relative miraher 
of auxiliaries and control devices used for each apparatus may ho 
misleading. The rotary converter is a highly dovclopod piooo 
of apparatus while the rectifier is in its infancy. The newt fow 
years will see many changes in the reetiflor, its auxiliaries, and 
its automat’c control equifiment. 

^ F. D. Newbury: ^ I think tlie thing we ne(?d moat to 
increase the application of rectifiers is a study of the fundfir- 
mentals involved in rectifier operation. I think 1 am correct in 
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saying* that all rectifiers, as they are built today by anybody, 
are built purely on empirical information and rules. We know 
relatively little of the fundamentals on which the rectifier 
works. 

There is no such limit to rating as there is in the converter or 
any other electromagnetic machine as in flux and current 
densities. The a:}jiount of current a rectifier will give depends 
largelj’ on local temperatures and characteristics of materials, 
and ability to exclude gases from the rectifier tank. A study of 
those fundamentals will undoubtedly lead to very great reduc¬ 
tions in the size of rectifiers for a given current rating. 

1 don’t agree entirely that the case chosen is a fah example from 
the standpoint of the converter, and remember in what I am 
saying now all of the nice things I have just said about the 
rectifier. 

It is obviously unfair to compare efficiencies on the basis of 
stations having such low load factors. It is possible, particularly 
with automatic stations, to have fairly high load factors, and 
with high load factors above 50 or 60 per cent of rating there will 
be no such outstanding difference in efficiency in favor of the 
rectifier as shown in this case. 

Again, in the comparison of short circuits, there is any 
number of large CO-cyele converters that are operating under 
severe conditions Avith practically no flashovers. Probably 
the greatest need for the rapid application of rectifiers is the 
ability of manufacturers to supply larger units. That is par¬ 
ticularly true at 600 volts. Aluch of the advantage of the 
rectifier in station cost is lost if a large number of tanks has to 
be supplied to give the desired unit rating. 

^ M. S. Oldacre: There are two characteristics of the rectifier 
that have not been emphasized that make the rectifier desirable 
for other applications than these now usual in this country, and 
these are the absence of noise and ease of cooling. 

In the congested districts of the large cities where rotary 
converters are used for suppljdng 250-volt distribution systems, 
the question of noise and cooling is a problem at the present time. 
The rectifier solves the noise problem at once. The cooling 
question is practically solved because the amount of water re¬ 
quired is a small fraction of that required by a converter installa¬ 
tion, where recirculation of the air is required to obtain adequate 
cooling if space is restricted. The rectifier gives a much simpler 
layout. 

The rectifiers discussed have a capacity in a single bowl of 
only 500 to 1200 kw. at 600 volts, and it has been pointed out 
that large enough rectifiers for 250-volt service are not yet 
available, the requirements being about 15,000 amperes; but 
with rectifiers available having a nominal rating of 5000 amperes 
and a two-hour rating of 7500 amperes at 600 v olts and in a single 
boAvd, the indications are that the larger rectifiers may soon be 
available. 

Another point is that apparently the rectifier has been de¬ 
veloped in this country and its characteristics are well known to 
t e manufacturers or at least well enough so that they are able 
to build them after the reetifler has been popularized by some 
other manufacturer, in this ease a foreign manufacturer. It does 
not seem up .to the usual pioneer spirit of our American manu- 
raeturer to trail along in that fashion. 

Sidney Within^tons (communicated after adjournment) 

It IS quite refreslung to read a paper on the mercury arc rectifier 
V, inch IS written ny a user rather than by a manufacturer of this 
type of apparatus. The enthusiasm of Mr. Antoniono for the 
rectifier IS apparent, and is obviously justified by the performance. 

tion a SnmT 1 ^ ago placed in opera- 

instafiaSS Bridgeport, Conn, (the largest 

installation of mercury a^c rectifiers thus far made, and the only 

of Inn? load is carried by this type 

kT single-bowl rectifiers rated^t 

, , . impressive manner in which the 

substation went mto service, with little or no time available for 


test before it was called upon to carry the load commercially, 
and from subsequent operation, it is obvious that the mercury 
arc rectifier is here to stay as an integral facility for traction 
purposes, and that it has numerous and important advantages 
over the rotary converter. 

The rapid development of this type of apparatus places upon 
electrical engineers, both manufacturers and users, responsibility 
for standardization, especially of rating, which cannot be ignored. 
The load characteristics of the rectifier are so different from those 
of the rotary converter that attempts to rate one in terms of the 
other are misleading, and it is imperative that the rating ofithe 
rectifier be placed upon a sound and logical basis as soon as 
possible. 

B. G. Jamieson: I should like to say that Mr. Schuehardt, 
Electrical Engineer of the Commonwealth Edison (^oiipuiriy, 
went abroad some six or seven years ago and came back and tried 
his utmost to get the American manufacturers to piterest them¬ 
selves in this problem, and it is very largely due to his efforts 
that Ave noAV have the rectifier in actual operating performance. 

There are one or two other points in connection Avith the 
rectifier, one suggested particularly by the lack of necessity of 
synchronizing. As the rectifier becomes a feature of future 
trunk-line electrification, we shall see the advantage' whores the 
supply of energy has to be taken from different systems. We 
shall not be bothered with e'nergy interchange between the 
different systems through trolleys. 

There are some other points about the rectifier not so favorable 
at present. For example, there has not been, so far as I know, 
any substantial accomplishment toward improvement of regula¬ 
tion. When the requirements of the railway companies take the 
form of very close regulation and a rectifier is invoked, iL be¬ 
comes necessary to look beyond the present art. 

Another unfavorable feature of design which unnecessarily 
exaggerates rectifier outage and which should’he corrected is, 
for example, a ease of trouble with an anode, th(^ mechanical 
reiflacement of which should not take an hour, Init whicli because 
of incidental circumstances causes the rectifier to be out of service 
for 100 Iir. Certainly any over-all figure which Mr. Antoniono 
has given has some elements of this character which exaggerate 
the reported unfavorable performance. 

Other features of the rectifier which were regarded some 
years ago as basic difficulties have been minimized, i)at there are 
still some such features as for example, the question of unknown 
characteristics of the bacldire and the reasons therefor, 

A. Herz: The matter of noise emitted from rotary converter 
substations is serious. As the railroad load increases the sub¬ 
stations must be located closer together making it unavoidable 
to locate some in comparatively densely populated sections which 
in many instances are the better class of residential suburbs. 

In our company we have carried on experiments to mitigate the 
noise by closing mndow openings with two thicknesses of glass 
and lining the substation doors and walls with, non-soiind- 
transmittmg and non-reflecting materials, with the result that 
artificial ventilation with its noisy blowers, etc., had to be resorted 
to if temperatures of 110 to 125 deg. fahl^ in the summer time 
and inside the converter substations were to be avoided. 

^ Therefore if we can use a rectifier which is inherently noiseless 
in place of a converter and do the necessary cooling for the former 
outside of the substation we have certainly made an advance in 
every Avay. 

This brings up the matter of cooling the rectifiers. We have 
had serious trouble with the cooling systems of rectifiers, eases 
of electrolysis and cases of deposition of mineral matter, the 
lormer being particularly serious. 

I cannot quite coinprehend why the manufacturers do not 
resort to oil as the irutial heat-absorbing medium; that is, use 
oil for cooling the rectifier proper and circulate this oil through a 
cooling system making use of fans or water. This would avoid 
troubles from electrolysis within the rectifier as is now the case 
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and would avoid some other difficulties we now have. The 
quantity of oil necessary would be quite small. 

There is one feature that has not been touched upon, I believe, 
and that is the item of stored energry. A power system with 
many large rotary converters in operation thereon has certainly 
considerable energy stored in the momentum of the moving parts 
of such machines. The stored energy in the rectifier is practically 
nil. Therefore an accident occurring to the power system is not 
aggravated nearly as badly by a rectifier load as by a rotary- 
converter load. 

The item of back-fire has already been mentioned by Mr. 
Jamieson, and I believe improvements are being made in the 
rectifier to do away with it, but in any event the back-fire in a 
rectifier is not more serious than a fiashover on a rotary con¬ 
verter which I kiiow^ we still get although not so frequently as 
during the times before barriers and are hurdles were installed 
over the commutators. 

O. K, Marti: This paper, written by an operating engineer 
who has had actual experience with equipment of this kind, is a 
very good contribution to the rectifier art in this country. It is 
MgMy desirable that more operating and service data be made 
available, because the mercury arc rectifier is a device only 
recently introduced into this country, and although the rectifier 
is used to a very great extent in Europe, where there are installed 
more than 1500 cylinders with a total capacity of about 700,000 
kw., there are very few operating data available. 

1 feel that Mr. Antoniono’s paper permits a comparison 
betAveen the performances of rectifiers and rotary converters in 
a number of points, such as efficiency, overloads, service inter¬ 
ruptions, and the like. There is one point, however, on which it 
is very hard to come to an impartial conclusion, and that is in 
the matter of i^iterruptions'caused by back-fires (in the ease of 
rectifiers) and by fiashovers (in the ease of rotary converters). 
Flashovers produce damage to brushes, brush-holders, commu¬ 
tators, and armatures, and very frequently put the machine in 
such a condition that it cannot render any service for several 
days. Back-fires, on the other hand, do not cause an inter¬ 
ruption of serA'ice for more than a few^ seconds. In making this 
comparison one has to keep in mind that in an automatic rectifier 
sul)station there is less auxiliary equipment than in an automatic 
rotary converter substation, and that a rectifier is stationary, 
wdiile a synchronous converter is rotating. This is another 
fundamental difference wffiich complicates the problem of making 
a comparison, 

1 should like to ])oint out particularly some points relating to 
the table on the loiu'th page of Mr. Antoniono’s paper, wdnch 
gives a record of the shut-dowms of the rectifier in question. You 
wdll notice that most of these shut-downs wmre due to the auxil¬ 
iaries, and not to the rectifier proper, as might be expected, and 
this imeuliarity is also pointed out in the paper. It can also be 
seen that the largest single item, 39 interruptions, wms due to 
exciter troubles, and 5 interruptions w^ere due to the starting- 
anode wdiich is used to ignite and put the rectifier into operation. 

I should be pleased to have Mr. Antoniono tell us the failure of 
what particular part of the exciter caused these troubles. 

In the installation described in this paper, the arc is ignited by 
direct current sxipplied by a small motor-generator set. A 
starting anode is used which, when withdrawn from the mercury 
cathode, strikes an are. This interruption of the current fre¬ 
quently induces a high voltage in the starting circuit, which may 
cause a break-down of the insulation in the generator or a flash- 
over at its commutator. Brown Boveri employed a similar 
system of ignition and excitation and experienced similar troubles 
but as the result of extensive investigations they were able to 
devise an arrangement for using alternating current for these 
purposes. Although similar voltage surges occur in the a-c. 
system, it is much easier to insulate a transformer for these 
surges than a d-c. generator, and no trouble® are experienced with 
the ignition and excitation system now in use. Furthermore, 


the Brown Boveri rectifiers do not have any anode heaters nor 
tank heaters. 

It might also be interesting to note that the limits in the 
capacity of power rectifiers, which were at about 1000 kw. at 
600 volts, nominal rating, have now been raised, the American 
Brown Boveri company offering rectifiers for 6000 kw. at 600 
volts, nominal rating, at the present time. ’’ This shows that 
rectifiers can be built for capacities as large as and larger than 
rotary converters. Furthermore, there are no difficulties with 
rectifiers in connection with the frequency or the voltage. This 
is an achievement of great importance. It is therefore likely 
that Mr. Antoniono’s prediction that in 10 or 15 years the 
rectifier will take the place of the rotary converter, will come true 
even sooner. 

This increase in capacity was made possible by a recently 
made improvement, the basic idea of which dates back several 
years. Tests carried out on the latest types of large rectifiers 
for several months at loads greatly in excess of their capacity 
ratings have demonstrated their reliability, and therefore the 
future outlook for the mercury arc rectifier is an excellent one. 

Caesar Antoniono: The conclusion reached by Mr. H. M. 
Hobart on my paper is in general in accord with my own 
conclusion. 

The size of the substations units shown in Fig. 1 was decided 
on in anticipation of future increase in load. The rectifier 
however, was the largest that could be obtained at that time. 
While it is true that the load is carried by each converter in its 
respective section, it is also expected to be carried by the rectifier 
through its own section as shown in Fig. 1. I agree with Mr. 
Hobart that we should not arrive at any rigorous conclusion on^ 
this point at present regarding cost and rating. 

I do not consider that the installation of 1500-kw. units in 
these sxzbstations was unduly conservative, due to the fact that 
all of the synchronous converters shown in Fig. 1 have already 
flashed over, due to some disturbance or other which has passed 
by the high-speed circuit breakers into the d-c. feeders. 

1 agree Avitli Mr. Ho])art’s deduction, that sustained overloads 
are perhaps the limiting conditions on the rectifier, and not 
the value of the momentary loads. I believe we should have 
further experience on this su])jeef to support or disprove this 
conclusion. 

1 believe it in order at this time to call attention to my dis- 
cus.sion on the mercury arc rectifier at Kansas City, March 18, 
1927,^ in which reference is made to a case where one tank of the 
rectifier under discussion was not carrying any load for over a 
week, unknoAvn to the operator. The writer feels justified in 
assuming that during this time the Avorldng tank was carrying 
alone the (typical) load on graphic chart Fig. 3 without shoAving 
any sign of having been over-loaded. The assessment of 7 or 8 
per cent of the amount by Avhich the rectifier substation’s effi¬ 
ciency Avill be higher for a 600-volt load of this character and to 
compare the initial cost on this correspondingly revised basis, 
seems to be a logical conclusion from the data given in my paper. 
However, Ave should be rather conservative at present and obtain 
more data before arriving at a conclusion, in prder to azmid the 
possibility of leaving out some important factor, 

The discrepancy in efficiency as referred to in Mr. Hobart’s 
discussion is correctly quoted in his explanation of the load 
characteristics shown on Fig. 3. Two 500-kw.^tanks of 6-anodes 
in 12-phasG relation are employed. 

It was brought out that the number of devices in the future 
is going to be less. I agree with that, but in my paper I was 
speaking of present installation. I am confident that the number 
of automatic devices for the mercury-arc rectifier is eventually 
going to be reduced to fewer devices than required for the 
converter. 

Mr. Newbury brought out that the method of comparing 
the two efficiencies was not fair. I stated in my paper that this 
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method was not exactly correct. But from the point of view of 
the operator we are concerned with the total efficiency we are 
getting from the two different types of equipment, and that is 
what we are getting from this chain of stations under the existing 
conditions. He brought out the point that a converter could be 
improved as to lo^ad factor and therefore the efficiency would be 
improved. If ?hat is feasible, yes, but in our ease it is not feasible 
because the load demand on one of these machines perhaps goes 
much above 150 per cent and is of very short duration. It may 
last one, two, or three minutes, and perhaps about five or ten 
minutes an hour, and that accounts for the very low efficiency 
we are getting out of the stations. The operator is interested 
in the efficiency he is getting out of his equipment under that 
condition. 

notary fiashover was also mentioned. There are a number of 
rotaries that^ don’t flash over. We have about 22 rotaries, and 
they are subject to fiashover in spite of all the protective devices 
used either with or without high-speed breakers. Up to this 
time the rectifier has done well. 

Mr. Withington stated that I am enthusiastic about the recti¬ 
fier, ^ I am. Prom the experience we have had so far with the 
rectifier, I am very enthusiastic about it. 

Mr. Jamieson brought out the question of changing the anodes 
or similar maintenance work, and the number of hours before the 
rectifier can be put back into operation. That is one thing 
that as I mentioned in my paper we are not able to tell anything 


about at this time, and we should like to know ourselves wliat I,Ids 
is going to be. I feel as Mr. Jamieson does, (hat improvement 
can be made or will be made to tho e.xteiit of oliminating some of 
the present difficulties with the rectifier and that tlie fulaire 
rectifier will be superior to the converter in evmry detail. 

I was informed that one manufacturer is using a (^arliou anode 
to eliminate trouble with seals. 

With regard to the cooling trouble, it was nu^ntioiKid by Mr. 
Herz that there have l)e 0 n cases of electrolysis. I beliov </tIier<i 
are more or less eases of electrolysis, although wtt liuv(^ had no 
experience with bad effects from electrolysis. I M as Mr. Ib^rz 
does, that perhaps (hero are other methods of (;ooling. 1 beli«‘\'o 
perhaps oil would Ix^ the soludon of electrolysis. 

In connection with auxiliary trouldo, 1 mentiom‘(l iti my paper 
that we had troulfio in d-c. motor generator sets <lue (.o poor 
operation of the exciters, or commutators, \vhi('h in (.urn woiihl 
result in a shut-down in order to (iorroct i(.. 

Another trouble was with tho driving chain and mol.or on 
the water pumps. This was due to misjudgimmt of the amount 
of water necessary for cooling (his particular r(‘e(ili(u\ Using a 
high-speed motor to drive a pnmp would ca,us(i driving ehain j,o 
jump off and result in a shut-dowu. 

A loose connoetion in iho control circuit is one of tlu^ (u-ouldes 
typical of automatic control. Then tliere was trouhh^ in a- motor 
winch was changed from a ^-phaso induction motor to a single- 
phase motor. 



Synchronous Motors for Driving Steel Rolling 
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Synopsis* It is the purpose of this paper briefly to discuss 
from a practical standpoint, the application and design of synchro-- 
nous motors for steel-mill main-roll drives, in an effort to show what 
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their advantages and disadvantages are; where they should, and where 
they should not, be used; and what special precautions must be taken 
in the design of motors for this service* 


D riving main rolls of steel mills is universally 
recognized as very heavy duty. The loads are 
^ high, and are applied and relieved very suddenly. 
Consider the case of a motor driving a single stand, 
Fig. 1. Between passes it will run with only 5 per cent 
to 10 per cent load, due simply to mill friction. As the 
metal strikes the rolls the load jumps almost instantly to 
possibly 100 per cent or 150 per cent of normal, and is 
as suddenly reduced when the metal leaves. This 
happens several times a minute. If such a drive 
has been properly selected, several passes on each bloom 
or billet may require 160 per cent to 175 per cent normal 
load on the motor. The load is intermittent in char¬ 
acter, so that the motor is selected with the idea of 
^permitting some of the passes to come up to these 
limits, so long as the r. m. s. value of the load is within 
the normal rating of the motor. If the heavier passes 
are of not more than three or four seconds duration a 
flywheel may be utilized to reduce the peak loads on 
the motor and power system. 


In addition to being able to start the mill, and carry 
heavy and sudden overloads, the drive must usually be 
capable of withstanding “plugging” in order to bring 
the mill quickly to a stop in case of a “cobble” or other 
mishap. Any piece of metal which fails to go through 




Fi<3. 1— Rolling Mill, Single St4.nd 

With a mill having a train of several stands as in 
Fig. 2 or with a continuous mill as in Fig. 3, the drive is 
not subjected to quite as severe shocks as with a single 
stand,_for it is apparent that as a piece of metal enters 
the mill the stands are filled in succession until all are 
full. The load increases to the maximum value in a 
number of steps, and is similarly reduced. 

The torque required to start a mill from rest is often 
quite high in comparison to the capacity of the driving 
motor. This is especially true in cold weather, as 
very heavy grease is used on the roll necks and pinions, 
and this becomes very hard at low temperatures. Mills 
used for cold rolling thin sheets, which operate with 
very high pressure between the rolls and consequently 
on the bearings, may require as much as 200 per cent 
of normal m»tor torque to break them loose. 

1. Both of General Electric Co., Schenectady, IST. Y. 
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Motor 


Fig. 2 Roll Train op Three Stand** 

the mill properly is termed a “cobble.” As soon as 
the operator sees that the steel is not going through as 
it should, he plugs” the motor by disconnecting ilT 
from the line and then applsdng power with reversed 
phase rotation. After the mill stops, if the metal is 
not clear of all the stands, the portions between stands 
are cut out a,nd then the motor must start the mill in 
the reverse direction to back out the pieces in the rolls. 

Considering these conditions which a main roll drive 
must meet, it is not remarkable that for nearly all 
constant-speed electric drives induction motors of the 
wound-rotor type have been used. This type of motor 
has excellent starting characteristics, will carry heavy 
overloads, and^ withstands much abuse. In common 
with all induction motors, however, its power factor is 
lagging, and very much so in low-speed machines. 
Now, the main rolls and lay-shafts on heavy mills do 
not run at high speeds, and it is often desirable to 
direct-connect the motor, so that there are now in 
service many low-speed motors, operating at low power 



Fig. 3—Continuous Mill 

factors. As a matter of fact, one reason for the use of 
25-cycle power in numbers of steel plants is that low- 
speed 25-cycle motors have better power factor than 
the corresponding 60-eycle machines. The use of 
higher speed motors driving through reduction gears 
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has helped the situation somewhat, but has still left 
much to be desired in the way of power factor 
improvement. 

Unquestionably the desire for a better operating 
power factor has beep the chief factor in bringing the 
synchronous ‘motor into consideration in steel mill 
service. It possesses, however, advantages other than 



Fig. 4—9000-H.P., 107-Rev. peb Min., 6600-Volt Synchhon- 
ous Motor Driving a Continuous Sheet Bab Mill 

This motor has a greater continuous horsepower lating than any other 
motor in industrial service. 

jits good power factor, as well as some disadvantages, 
and these will be brought out in the following detailed 
comparison of the characteristics of the two types of 
machines. 


power system can stand without disturbance, while 
starting the motor; and last, but not least, to the charac¬ 
teristics that can be obtained in the motor, to determine 
whether it can meet the requirements. 

Starting Characteristics 

Practically the only reason synchronous motors have 
not been widely used on mill drives in the past is because 
their starting characteristics are not so desirably as 
those of the wound-rotor induction motor. For 100 
per centkv-a. input the induction motor develops 
approximately 100 per cent rated torque at starting, 
whereas the synchronous motor will give from 30 per 
cent to 60 per cent starting torque with the same kv-a. 
input at a much lower power factor. However, the 
torque obtainable from a synchronous motor is ample 
to start most types of mills, and its other advantages 
make it the logical choice in many cases. 

By proper design, good starting torque character¬ 
istics, as shown in Figs. 5 and 6 can be obtained in mill 
type synchronous motors with a single squirrel-cage 
winding. The double squirrel-cage has, at times, been 
considered, but in each case it has been found that by 
the proper choice and distribution of materials in the 
bars and rings, the proper spacing of the bars with 
respect to the stator slot pitch and the depth and width 
of the slots in the pole face over the bars, the torque 


Field op Application of Synchronous Motor 

The field of application of the synchronous motor 
in main-roll service is limited to strictly constant-speed 
drives. This eliminates it from consideration on 
reversing mills,—mills requiring flywheels, and mills 
needing adjustable speed. 

It is not as a rule advisable to attempt to apply it to 
any type of mill which may have to be started with 
metal in the rolls, such as a cold strip mill, nor to cold 
sheet mills, which have excessively high friction. Such 
mills may require at starting considerably more torque 
than is needed to carry’’ their full load at full speed, and 
unless the motor is sufficiently small in comparison to 
the power system so that it can be started at full voltage, 
difficulty may be experienced in getting started and 
synchronized. 

In connection with constant-speed continuous mills 
of the type'shown in Fig. 3, looping mills as illustrated 
in Fig. 2, and in fact, almost any constant-speed hot 
metal mill, the synchronous motor deserves very careful 
consideration. Every individual case must be studied 
very thoroughly to make certain that no misapplica- 
tioiis are made Careful thought must be given not 
only to the full-load rating required, but also to the 
m^mum torque that may be necessary to break the 
mill from rest under the most adverse conditions; to 
the maamum torque needed at pull-in; to the torque 
required to back out cobbles; to the maximum peak load 
that may be encountered; tj the kv-a. demand that the 



Fia. 5 —Starting Characteristics op 6500-H. P. 0 8- 
Power Factor, 187-Rev. per Min., 6600-Volt,' 25-Cyclb 
Synchronous Motor, prom Test Data 


requirements have been amply met with a single squirrel- 
cage. In practically all cases it has been found possible 
to obtain more than sufficient torque to start and bring 
the mill to synchronous speed, or to even back out a 
cobble, with from 70 per cent to 100 per cent normal 
kv-a. input. Unlike that of the squirrel-cage induction 
motor the squirrel-cage of the synchronous motor can 
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be changed in design at will, with a corresponding 
change in torque characteristics, without affecting the 
efficiency of the synchronous motor during its normal 
operation under load. 

The curves shown give the torque and kv-a. values 
with full voltage applied to the motor. In normal 
operation of course, these large motors are started at 
reduced voltage obtained from a suitable auto-trans- 
former. For example, the 6500-hp., 187-rev. per min. 
motor for which starting torque and kv-a. curves are 



Fig. 6—Starting Ghaeactbbistics of 5000-H.P., 0.85- 
PowBR Factor, 240-Rev. Per Min., 2200-Voi.t, 60-Cycle 
Synchronous Motor, prom Test Data 

shown is regularly started on 32 per cent voltage. 
Since the starting torque and kv-a. input varies as the 
square of the voltage, it is apparent that under this 
condition the motor demands only 60 per cent of 
normal kv-a. and gives about 35 per cent of its normal 
torque. This has proved ample to start the mill under 
all conditions. Similarly, a 9000-hp., 107-rev. per 
min. motor is always started at 32 per cent voltage, 
giving 27 per cent of normal torque with 70 per cent 
normal kv-a. 

The “pull-in” torque, or the torque available at 
approximately 95 per cent synchronous speed before the 
application of field, must of course be in excess of the 
mill friction at this speed, but can be considerably less 
than the starting torque, as the latter must overcome 
the “dead” friction of the mill, with the bearings 
practically dry. 

The fields of these motors are usually wound for 
250-volt excitation, and if the field were left open- 
circuited at starting the induced voltage across the 
rings, with 33 ;ger cent normal voltage applied to the 
stator, would be from 5000 to 10,000 volts. In order to 
protect the operators from the induced field voltage it 
is the practise when starting, to close the field circuit 
through a discharge resistance. Whil§ this increases 


the starting current and decreases the starting torque 
to some degree, it also increases the pull-in torque. 
The amount and capacity of this resistance to give the 
best torque characteristics can be determined by 
calculation. 

A synchronous motor may be plugged -for a quick 
stop, by first opening the “forward” breaker and 
removing field, then closing the “reverse” breaker and 
connecting the motor to the starting tap of the auto¬ 
transformer. The current drawn when plugging is 
approximately 15 per cent more than the starting 
current, and the torque developed about 75 per cent of 
the torque at starting. 

Maximum Torque 

A synchronous motor can be designed for fully as high 
maximum or pull-out torque as an induction motor and 
for steel mill service this pull-out torque varies from 
225 per cent to 300 per cent of normal full load running 
torque. The s 3 mchronous motor has the advantage 
that for any reduction in applied line voltage the pull¬ 
out torque decreases only in direct ratio to the voltage, 
whereas the torque of an induction motor decreases as 
the square of the voltage. Furthermore because of its 
better power factor, the synchronous, motor helps to 
maintain the voltage at its terminals;, consequently the 
drop in line voltage due to a given load is not likely to 
be so great as if an induction motor were used. 


Power Factor 

One of the most desirable features of the synchronous 
motor is its ability to improve the power factor of the 
system on which it operates. It is usually designed to 
give a leading power factor at normal load, and will then 
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Fig. 7—Approximate Reactive Kv-a. Available for Power- 
Factor Correction, with Field Excitation" Coctstant at 
Normal Load Value 


furnish a considerable amount of corrective kv-a. at all 
loads up to a considerable overload, as shown in 
Fig. 7. The low power factor of low-speed induction 
motors, particularly 60-cycle machines, has necessi¬ 
tated the use of reduction gears in some cases where for 
other reasons a direct drive would have been preferable. 
The use of synchronous motors permits direct drive 
with low-speed machines, operating at unity or leading 
power factor. 
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Efficiency 

Two curves are shown, illustrating the very high 
efficiency obtained from large synchronous motors, 
both 25 and 60 cycles. The fact that approximately 
75 per cent efficiency is obtained at 5 per cent of normal 
load is quite noteworthy. 

The full-load efficiency of synchronous motors for 
steel mill service varies from 0.5 per cent to 2 per cent 
more than that of the corresponding induction motors. 
This better efficiency of course means some saving in 
power cost. 

Operating Voltage 

Synchronous machines can very readily be built for 
any operating voltage up to and including 13,200. 
While a very few induction motors are operating at 
13,200 volts, it is better practise not to exceed 6600 volts 
on an induction motor, as the design becomes difficult 
and the machine expensive. 



Per cent Load 

Pig. 8— Efficiency op 9000-HP., 1.0-Powee Factor,"[107- 
Ret. Pee Min., 6600-Volt, 25-Cyolb Synchronous Motor, 
PROM Test Data 

Excitation 

One disadvantage of the synchronous machine is that 
it reqmres a separate source of excitation, while the 
induction motor does not. On an important drive it 
is wise to employ an individual exciter, either direct 
connected or driven by a separate motor. The excita¬ 
tion voltage is always 250, so that as an emergency 
source the 250-volt d-c. power circuit which exists in 
all steel mills can be used. 


The following table shows the relative base dimen¬ 
sions of the two t 3 rpes of motors, for several different 
ratings: 

Floor Space 

Eating Synchronous Motor Induction Motor 


Rev. 


H. P. 

per min. 

Cycles 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Sq. ft. 

Ft. 

In. : 

Fb. 

In. 

Sq.ft. 

9000 

107 

25 

18 

0 X 

24 

8 

= 445 

20 

7 X 

25 

P 

= 515 

6500 

187 

25 

17 

5 X 

15 

7 

« 272 

16 

7 X 

19 

3 

= 319 

5000 

100 

60 

13 

2 X 

21 

11 

= 288 

16 

8 X 

23 

11 

» 398 

5000 

240 

60 

13 

8 X 

14 

2 

= 195 

14 

0 X 

16 

0 

« 224 

5000 

83 

25 

14 

3 X 

19 

9 

= 282 

15 

0 X 

20 

0 

=. 300 

1500 

300 

25 

10 

10 X 

11 

8 

= 123 

12 

3 X 

11 

9 

« 143 
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Fig. 9—Efficiency of 5000-H.P., 0.85-Poweii Factok, 240- 
Rev. Per Min,, 2200-Volt, 60-Cycle Synchronous Motor 
FROM Test Data 



Fig. 10—Stator Frame Fabricated from Steel Plates 
AND Bars 


Floor Space 

The amount of floor space required by a synchronous 
motor is almost invariably less than that needed for an 
induction motor of the same rating. One reason for 
tins is that* it is the usual practise to make the motor 
toe long enough so that the stator can be moved along 
the shaft a sufficient distance to make both rotor and 
s or windings accessible for cleaning or repairs, 
ihe rotor of an induction motor is inherently somewhat 
longer than that of a synchronous motor, because of the 
^ace required for the end connections of the coils on 
the former, and this necessitates a greater space for 
movement of the stator 


Speed Control 

Control, or rather adjustment, of the speed of a syn¬ 
chronous motor in mill service is of course impractical, 
and its use must, therefore, be confined strictly to 
constant-speed mills. This fact also eliminates it 
from consideration on any so-called constant-speed 
mill on which a flywheel is necessary, for to get any 
beneficial effect from the wheel the speed must vary 
inversely with the load. 

The fact that the motor runs at truly constant speed, 
except for what variation in frequency occurs on the 
system, is an advantage on some tsrpes of mills. For 
eisample, if th^ product from a continuous milk of the 
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type shown in Pig. 3 is cut into lengths by a flying 
shear, as it leaves the mill, the lengths will be more 
uniform if the mill speed is absolutely constant than if 
it varies slightly. 

Cost 

The cost of a synchronous motor, of the capacity used 
for main roll drives, complete with exciter and control, 
is usually less than that of a similarly rated induction 



Eig. 11 Pabtly Wound Statoh, Showing Method of 
Beacinq the Coils 

motor. For machines of medium capacities, speeds, and 
voltages, the differential is not great, but for large 
low-speed units, the synchronous machine is consider¬ 
ably less expensive. 

Reliability and Ease of Repair 
From the standpoint of reliability it can hardly be 
said that either type of motor has the advantage. A 
machine any more reliable than the well built mill-type 
induction motor has proved itself to be, would be 
difficult to find, but there is no reason why the syn¬ 
chronous motor should not have an equally good record 
in the years to come. 

As far as ease of repairing is concerned, the stators of 
the two machines are practically on a par. The coils 
of the synchronous motor are somewhat larger and 
heavier as a rule, but there are fewer of them. The 
rotor of a synchronous motor could probably be re¬ 
paired more quickly than that of an induction machine. 
The fact that the synchronous motor has a fairly large 
air-gap helps to facilitate the moving over of the stator 
for cleaning or repairs. 

Construction 


The stator frames of the earlier motors of this type 
are of cast iron. Those built within the past year and a 
half, however, are fabricated of steel plates securely 
welded together and braced to form an exceedingly 
strong and rigid structure. To the inner periphery of 
the frame are welded steel dovetailed keys# The core 
laminations are held on these keys and clamped be¬ 
tween heavy welded steel finger flanges. Air ducts are 
provided in the core and complete ventilation is further 
accomplished by the use of air-slide wedges. 

Because of the size and weight of the stator coils in 
these large motors they are insulated very carefully to 
protect them from mechanical injury. After their 
assembly in the stator the end projections are securely 
laced to insulated steel bracing rings which are sup¬ 
ported from the stator frame. The larger machines 
are supplied with resistance - temperature detectors. 
The stator coils are liberally designed to safely take care 
of sudden overloads or the condition where the motor 
may be required to develop its maximum torque as an 
induction motor. 

The rotor spiders of the machines of small diameter 
are built up of laniinations punched from heavy steel 
plates, those of larger diameter being of cast steel. 
The laminated pole pieces are either dovetailed into 
the punched rotor or secured to the cast rotor by - 
means of bolts screwed into steel keys imbedded in the 
pole pieces. 

The field windings are usually of edgewise-wound 
copper strip. Here again great care is given to the 
insulation between the turns of the winding, and of the 
coils as a whole from the pole pieces and rotor spider. 
One of the recent improvements in design consists in 
the addition of fins to the ends of the field coils which 



Obviously the details of design and construction 
descnbed in the following paragraphs apply to motors 
built ^ by the company with which the writers are 
associated. The practise of other manufacturers may 
dffler in some respects. 

The mechanical and electrical construction of the 
miU-type syncEronous motor is fully as sturdy and 
reliable as that of the mill-type induction motor. The 
quantity and kind of the materials used are such that 
all stresses are kept within a conservative minimunv 


Fig. 12—-BOTOR with Cast Steel Spider 

are made by simply projecting every second or third 
turn during winding. These fins provide an increased 
area of radiating surface on the ends of the coils 
and have proved very effective in reducing !the field 
temperature. ® 

Since, at times, these motors may be required to 
develop their maximum torque as induction motors, 
considerable attention is given to the heat storage 
capacity of the amortisseur winding, the materials 
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used being such that their strength will be retained at 
high temperatures. The bars are silver soldered into 
the end-ring segments. The end-ring segments have 
bolted joints between poles so that each individual 
pole may be readily removed from the rotor without 
disturbing the others. 

The specially designed mill-type pedestals are 
securely bolted to both the base and foundation. They 
are equipped with babbitted thrust collars when this 
feature is desired. These pedestals are insulated from 



Fig. 13 —Rotor with Laminated Spider 

the base to eliminate the possibility of shaft currents. 
The spherical-seat, self-alining bearings may be 
equipped with temperature relays. A liberally designed 
ring oiling system insures ample lubrication but in 
addition, provision is made so that flood lubrication 
may be applied. 

The base is provided with rollers under the carrier 
plates supporting the stator feet in order that the stator 
frame may be easily moved in a direction parallel to 
the shaft. The carrier plates are keyed to the base in 
order to maintain the alinement of the stator frame 
during this movement. 

Air heaters may be installed in the lower halves of the 
stator frames of these motors to prevent the possible 
accumulation of moisture on the windings in case the 
mill is idle for any considerable length of time. 

Control 

A few main-roll S3mchronous motors are started 
at full voltage, but most of them are so large that 
such practise is not desirable because of the result¬ 
ing demand on the power system. Consequently, 
an auto-transformer is usually employed to give reduced 
voltage for starting. For some of the largest machines 
it has proved desirable to employ two reduced voltage 
steps in the^starting operation, and to meet this con¬ 
dition the combination Komdorfer and reactor method 
illustrated diagramatically in Pig. 14 has been de¬ 
veloped. 

The sequence of operations for starting, stopping, or 
plugging the motor is initiated by the simple movement 
of the handle of a master switch placed near the mill, 
and the operation is completed automatically under the 
control of relays on the control panel. 


We will assume that the motor is at rest and that the 
operator throws the handle of the master switch to the 
“forward” position. Oil circuit breaker A closes at 
once, establishing the neutral connection of the auto¬ 
transformer ,—F follows immediately, connecting the 
line end of the auto-transformer to the line and 
thereby applying the flrst step of reduced voltage to 
the motor. With this voltage the motor should start 
and gradually increase its speed. 

When it reaches a predetermined speed, usually from 
60 per cent to 75 per cent of synchronism, as indicated 
by the frequency obtained from a small pilot generator 
on the main motor, a relay operated in response to the 
frequency causes breaker A to open, and immediately 
thereafter breaker B closes. B connects the motor 
to the line through the reactor. The reactor is so 
proportioned that the voltage drop across it at the time 
it is connected in the circuit is suiflcient to reduce the 
voltage at the motor to a value between the line voltage 
and that given by the auto-transformer tap. As the 
motor speed increases, the current will drop and the 
voltage at the motor terminals will rise. 

When the motor reaches approximately 95 per cent 
synchronous speed, as determined by a relay which 
operates only when the difference between the line 
frequency and the pilot generator frequency is 5 per 
cent or less, field excitation is applied, of sufficient value 
to give approximately unity power factor. This pulls 
the motor into step, and so reduces the current drawn 
by the motor through' the reactor that the voltage at 
the motor terminals increases almost to the line value. 


A-c. Supply 



Solanoid Oporeted 
Oil Circuit Breakers 

Sequence for starting. 
Alt breakers open, 

1- Close A. 

2- Close F or R. 

Motor Starts. 

After Time Interval 
S- Open A. 

4- Close B- 

Motor reaches 95 per 
cent speed. 

5- Apply raducQd flakj. 
BfClose C. 

7-Increase field. 
a-Open B. 




W 


Fig. 14 —Elementary Diagram op Combination 
Korndorper and Reactor Method op Starting 
Synchronous Motors 


After a short-time interval, breaker C closes, B 
opens, and the field excitation is automatically increased 
to the full value. 

It wiU be noted that at no time during the sequence 
of starting operations is the motor entirely disconnected 
from the line. Furthermore, owing to the use of the 
reactor, the transition from the second starting voltage 
to the line is made with extreme smoothness. 

Protection is’provided against under-voltage, loss of 
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excitation, and failure to synchronize within a definite 
interval after the master switch is operated. 

^ The control equipment for a synchronous motor 
involves more oil circuit breakers than does that for 
an induction motor, but the latter requires a number 
of large contactors and resistors for its rotor circuit, 
with relays for controlling the same. Neither is 
especially complicated in installation or maintenance. 
So far as the mill operator is concerned, he simply 
moves the handle on one kind of master switch to start 
either type of motor. 

Installations 

A considerable number of synchronous motors is now 
installed or being built for main roll service. Those 
supplied by one manufacturer include the following: 

A 9000-hp., 107-rev. per min., 25-cycle, 6600-volt 
unit is driving a continuous sheet bar mill at the 
Cleveland plant of the Corrigan-McKinney Steel 
Company. This motor has a higher continuous horse¬ 
power rating than any other motor in industrial service 
in this country. 

Two motors, one 6500-hp., 187-rev. per min. and the 
other 4000 hp., 83 rev. per min., 25 cycles, 6600 volts, 
form part of the drive of a continuous skelp mill at the 
Bethlehem Steel Company’s Sparrows Point plant. 

A 5000-hp., 240-rev. per min., 60-cycle, 2200-volt 
synchronous motor is being installed to drive a tube 
piercing mill at the Standard Seamless Tube Company’s 
plant at Economy, Pa. 

The Continental Steel Corporation, Kokomo, Indiana, 
has purchased a 5000-hp., 100-rev. per min., 60-cycle, 
2200-volt motor to be used in driving a continuous sheet 
bar mill. 

The Copperweld Steel Company of Glassport, Pa. 
will use three 60-cycle, 2S00-volt synchronous motors, 
one 600-hp., 400-rev. per min., one 600-h. p., 514-rev. 
per min. and one 600-h. p., 900-rev. per min. to drive 
various merchant and rod mill stands. 

Two 400-hp., 720-rev. per min., 60-cycle, 4600-volt 
motors have been purchased by the Higgins Brass and 
Manufacturing Company, Detroit, Michigan, to drive 
brass and copper mills. 

Another manufacturer has built several synchronous 
motors for seamless tube mill service, some of them 
being for piercing mills and some for tube rolling mill 
drives. 

Conclusion 

The foregoing discussion, we believe, has made clear 
that the synchronous motor is a real competitor of the 
wound-rotor induction motor for some types of main 
roll service. The number of installations which have 
been made within a comparatively short space of time 
certainly proves this contention. The synchronous 
motor has certain definite advantages, such as better 
power factor, efficiencies, and cost, which make it very 
attractive. Its starting characteristics, are not so good 
as th'ose of the induction motor, but for many dHves 


they are sufficient and on those mills it can often be 
used to advantage. 

It seems safe to predict the widely increasing use of 
the synchronous motor in mill service, and with this 
prediction goes the hope that such mp'^rs will be 
applied, designed, and built only with a full knowledge of 
the demands of the load and the limitations of the 
motor. 


Discussion 

H. V. Putman: Mr. Berkshire classifies the application of 
synchronous motors to cold strip rolling mills as undesirable 
because of the high starting torque (usually 200 per cent) 
required. We ali’eady have one installation of a synchronous 
motor on a cold strip mill starting up uuder 200 per eeut of 
normal torque and giving entire satisfaction. 

The principal problem in applications of this kind is to obtain 
the necessary starting torque with a reasonable inrush kv-a. 
Recent developments in synchronous motors indicate that it is. 
possible to obtain the.se high values of starting torque with 
little more inrush kv-a. than would be required by a normal 
wound-rotor motor. 

As an example, we are now building a low-speed svnehronous 
motor for driving ball mill in a rook-erushing plant. This 
mill requires approximately 200 per cent starting torque and 
slightly over 100 per cent pull-in torque. This sjmehronous 
motor will deliver. 200 per cent starting torque with about 
390 per cent imuisli. In fact, the starting torque may be varied 
at will from about 100 per cent torque to 235 per cent, the inrush 
being almost proportional to the torque. The calculated pull- 
in torque is 125 per cent. 

Now this is almost as good torque per kv-a. as would be ob¬ 
tained from an ordinary slip-ring motor. While the slip-ring 
motor will give 100 per cent torque with 100 per cent kv-a. to 
get 200 per cent torque at starting it is necessary to reduce the 
resistance in the rotor circuit so that its power factor is much 
poorer. Also, it should be remembered that the normal kv-a. 
on which the per cent inrush is based, is figured on a power factor 
considerably less than unity, especially on low-speed machines. 
The slip-ring motor would therefore give 200 per cent stai-ting 
torque with an inrush of about 350 per cent based on unity- 
power-faetor kv-a. Tliis is to be compared with the 390 per cent 
inrush for the special synchronous motor mentioned above. 
This leaves the slip-ring motor but little advantage for applica¬ 
tions requiring high starting torque. 

While some features of this new motor are still experimental, 
it may be said at this time that it is of the salient-pole construc¬ 
tion and has the high effloiency and low exciter capacity charac¬ 
teristic of machines of this type. 

In view of these recent developments, I think it is reasonable 
to predict that in the near future synchronous motors will he 
recommended and used for any constant-speed, non-reversing 
drive, regardless of the starting duty. "" 

There are two other points I should like to comment on: the 
matter of power factor and the construction of damper windings. 

I think most users of synchronous motors have the idea that 
umty-power-faetor motors are cheaper than 80 per cent power- 
factor machines. This is ordinarily true, but it is not true of 
motors having a pull-out torque of between 260 per cent and 
300 per cent. An 80 per cent motor costs no more than a hnity- 
power-faetor inotor when the puU-out torque is between these 
va ues. ^ Invariably the electrical manufacturer prefers to supply 
the leading-power-factor machine because it has a lower mag¬ 
netizing current and hence better starting characteristics. 
Leadmg-power-faetor motors are therefore to be recommended 
when high puU-out torque is required. When no corrective 
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k\-a. is required, then a 90 per cent power-factor machine 
represents a desirable compromise. 

The best damper uinding, judged from its hear-storage 
capacity, is one in which the damper bars are buried in the pole 
iron for their entire length, no portion being left exposed to the 
air. This is because practically all the heat is generated in the 
damper bar.s. They haA'e small heat capacity in themselves, 
^^tit u hen buried in the iron of the pole face the iron conducts the 
heat away from the bars into the pole body, where there is 
unlimited capacity for storing it during the starting period. 
E.xperienee shows that a portion of the damper bars exposed to 
the air is the first part to fail when a damper winding is allowed 
to burn out 

dUOO-hp. steel-mill motor now being built has a damper 
winding in which the bars are buried in the pole iron for their 
entire length. 

B. A. Behrend: The use of synchronous motors for the 
dri\ ing of rolling mills is certainly greatly to he commended. 
The synchronous motor is more robust and less liable to break¬ 
down and, when in need of repair, such repair is more readily 
and easily made. Its overload margin can be made at least 
equal to that of the induction motor; its power factor can be 
made anything required, leading or lagging; its speed can be 
made low as there is not the same difficulty in taking care of a 
large number of poles which causes the low power factor of the 
induction motor. On this point the simple rule which I gave 
years ago fThe Induction Motor,” its Theory and Design, now 
ai\ai!ablp in a new edition as “The Induction Motor and Other 
•Alternating-Current ilotors,” McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1927) 
might be useful to the steel engineers w'ho are not familiar with 
the design of electrical machinery. This rule is: Maximum 
Power Factor =1:12 .r -|- 1), where (7 is the leakage coefficient 
which IS proportional to the air gap multiplied by a constant 
dependent on design and divided by the pole pitch. For 5000 
hp at 100 rev. per min. and 60 cycles there are requii-ed 72 
poles which with a rotor diameter of 15 ft., corresponds to a 
pole pitch of about 8 m. Given an air-gap of 1/16 in., a leakage 
factor of about 0.08 results. Substituting this for <j in our 
tormula tor the power factor, we obtain (cos = i: (i +2 X .08) 
or 0.bb. t,uch motors have been built and the small air-gaps 
luue operaU-d satisfactorily but that is a different story from 
recommending them when other solutions are available. Next 
the synchronous motors are more readily wound for high voltage . 
and the stator windings are more secure for the same voltage; ! 
there remain as the principal difficulties the- starting torque md 
the hunting in regard to which the induction motor is superior. 

The starting torque of the sjmehronous motor could be 

Sde rin^- resistance and 

TIiL trCo T® ? "combination” devices. J 

operates and inereasine- or excitations at which it 

of the revolving parts a^o Z mechanical inertia “ 

W'hieh corresiionds to a small • coefficient of resonance 

tion of the rotor. THs af osciUa- 

forced oseillation which is nnt™i^! l^rowledge of a period of 
It can lie estimated in motor capable of being estimated, of 

•As the sj-nehronous motor^reoT™^ “ 

winding on the rotor tblo-a • Powerful low-voltage 

tlia energy of oseillation can be 00 ^ ^ ^ which ini 

to a rapid decay of the oseUIatioo leading sti 

ion without causing disturbance nn 


in the system. The summary favors preponderantly the syn¬ 
chronous motor over the induction motor for slow-speed low- 
starting torque, non-reversible applications. 

F. C. Hanker: The following table gives practically a com¬ 
plete list of synchronous motors of 300 bp. and above installed 
annually to drive various mills in the metal industry. 


The first main-roll electric drive instaUed in the United States 
,e was put in service in 1905, and by the end of 1 924 the total electric 
[. hp. on main-roll drives was approximately 1,354,000, of which 
3450 bp. was synchronous motors. Since 1924 tlio total bp. 
y of electric motors installed for driving rolling mills has increased 
t 42 per cent and the synchronous-motor hp. has increased 1750 
e per cent.^ At the present time the synchronous-motor h(). on 
3 robing mbls is approximately 00,000, practically all of which has 
I been placed in the last three years. 

3 A partial bst of types of mills now being driven by synchronous 
3 motors follows; 

^ Continuous sheet bar and billet mill 

Continuous skelp mib 
* Piercing mib 

Tube robing mib 

Tube robing and sinking mill 

Merchant roughing mbl 

Merchant finishing mill 

Cold sheet mill 

Copper rod mill 

Brass and copper sheet mib. 

Si »><>'»» «■« 

generaUy driven by wound- 
with flywheels. By 
properly proportioning the synchronous motor a successful 
application can be made on these mills, omitting the flywhLl 

St siilwAS" tie motor is of suJIi- 

caSTLl * P®?^® ®'»'® “ot objectionable, as these peaks 

Tioai equalized if the synchronous motor is used. These 
P s on the motor wiU increase the r. m. s. value of the load so 

type'utiSgl eynclironous motor, than if a 

dSaefi^T- ^ i® partly offset by the 

theXwheek “ losses incident to the omission of 

moS^ Sallvt? T Bynchronous 

ThLfore SfLi +l ^ similarly rated induction motor. 

mm motor for ronioo- 
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motSr was flnafly chosen, a 6000^^ 
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G. A. Chutter: (eommimicaled after adjournineiit) The 
writers of this paper state that the synchronous motor is not 
adaptable to drives requiring reversal or speed adjustments. 
They further limit the field of the synchronous motor to drives 
not requiring a fiy wheel, and exclude this type of motor from 
certain applications where the metal is cold-worked and the 
motors must be capable of starting under 200 per cent torque with 
metal in the rolls. Such drives are the cold strip mills and cold 
sheet miUs. Approximately 90 per cent of the cold strip mills 
are di^jven by d-c. motors having a speed range of two-to-one, or 
greater. ^ This speed range is necessary if the miU is to roll a 
wide vaiiety of products, and the synchronous motor is barred 
from this field on account of its inabiljty to supply this speed 
range, as well as on account of the high inrush kv-a. incident to 
the starting torque required. 

In the case of the cold sheet mills there may be some possi¬ 
bility of a]iplying the super-synchronous motor as described by 
Mr. Berlisliire. This motor requires very little starting torque, 
consequently the stator may be brought up to speed with very 
small k\-a. inrush. The load is brought up to speed by applying 
a brake to the stator, so that a minimum peak demand is made on 
the line. This motor has the disadvantage of being somewhat 
more expensive than the synchronous motor, and having, in 
addition to the usual control equipment, a stator brake. This 
motor has given a very satisfactory account of itself in the cement 
mills. 

Attention should not be diverted too much from the require¬ 
ments of the major part of the field in which the synchronous 
motor is the logical contender, to a relatively small part of the 
field where its choice is more questionable. In the major part 
of this field, as outlined by Messrs. Winne and Berkshire, it is 
not so much what torque the synchronous motor will develop at 
full voltage as the torque per kv-a. that the motor will develop. 
Load curves similar to that shown in Pig. 5 of this paper will be 
found very satisfactory for most of these applications. Without 
drawing more than 100 per cent kv-a. we can have a starting 
torque of 58 per cent on the 41.5 per cent voltage tap of the auto¬ 


transformer, and a “pull-in’* torque of 61.5 per cent at 100 kv-a. 
on the 75.5 per cent voltage taps of the auto-transformer. These 
torques are satisfactory and the motor may be connected to the 
line without exceeding 100 per cent kv-a. It wiU be noted 
from the data shown in Pig. 5 that the torque per ampere at 
starting is approximately in the ratio of 1 to 1.73. 

W. T. Berkshire: I should like to corroborate Mr. Putman’s 
statement regarding the cost of synchronous motors required to 
develop anything over 200 per cent pull-out torque. 

We have found it true, also, that it costs no more to build an 
0.8-power-faetor machine than it does a unity-power-factor 
machine to develop this puU-out torque. This 9000-hp. motor 
to which I have referred was built for unity power factor wholly 
because of the customer’s wishes. The pow factor in his plant 
was very nearly unity and he did not want any leading* power 
factor because it would mean just as much drain on his generat¬ 
ing system as if the power factor were lagging. 

In order to obtain the pull-out torque on this machine, the 
ah gap was J4in. 

When speaking of machines required to develop 200 per cent 
starting torque, I had in mind the Ordinary, straight synchronous 
motor as we usually understand it. 

We have also built a number of smaller machines for cold 
strip and cold sheet mills of the super-synclironous motor type. 
In this type of machine, the stator revolves during the starting 
period. It is started as an induction motor with the stator 
revolving, and after the stator comes to synchronous speed and 
excitation is applied with the rotor standing still, the brake is 
applied to the outer periphery of the stator and the load gradually 
brought to speed. This machine, of course, can develop the 
whole of its pull-out torque throughout the whole of the starting 
of the load from initial start to synchronous speed. 

We have never tried to apply this machine to motors having a 
range of 6000, 8000, or 9000-hp.. but there is no reason why it 
should not be done. For that reason, I don’t see why eventually 
we should not be allowed to drive cold strip mills with the syn¬ 
chronous motor. 



The Chicago Regional Power System 
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Synopsis* This paper is a general description of"the inter¬ 
connected power systems An the region surrounding and including 
Chicago as a ctnfer. The electrical energy generated in this region 
in 1926 was over 4,000,000,000 kw-hr. and the combined generating 
capacity of the three largest companies was 1,340,000 kw. The 


paper outlines important features of major stations and trans¬ 
mission and distribution systems and gives plans for the future 
developments. It also explains the contract for interchange of 
energy among the three largest companies. 


T he design of any electricity supply system should 
be coordinated with the geographical, industrial 
and social character of the community which it 
serves. The electricity supply systems of the Chicago 
territory are in a rather unusual position in this respect 
because of the potential resources, both industrial and 
commercial, of the territory served. Chicago, due 
to its location, has been since the beginning in an 
excellent position to command an enormous growth. 
Being near the center of a great agricultural district 
with coal, ore, lime-stone, and other deposits close at 
hand, with excellent transportation facilities both by 
rail and water, it is not surprising that it has grown 
from a village of 4500 people in 1840 to a city with a 
population of 2,700,000 at the time of the last official 
census and now estimated at 3,700,000. The Chicago 


follows: Commonwealth Edison Company, Public Ser¬ 
vice Company of Northern Illinois, Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company, and Illinois Power & Light 
Corporation. The combined load of the three larger 
Companies, namely, the Commonwealth Edison Com¬ 
pany, the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
and the Northern Indiana Public Service Company 
all of which are operated by the same interests has 
shown a growth in the last decade as shown in 
Pig. 1, the maximum load being below 400,000 kw. at 
the beginning of 1916 and being slightly above 1,000,000 
kw. at the peak load period in 1926. 

The stations of these three companies with their 
present capacities are shown in the following tabulation: 

PRESENT GENERATING STATION OAPAOITIES IN THE 
CHICAGO REGION 



Fig. 1—Generating Capacity and Maximum Load 


Chicago Region 


IN THE 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Crawford Avenue Station.... 

Calumet Station. 

Fisk Street Station..* 

Northwest Station. 

Quarry Street Station. 

Miscellaneous. 


324,000 kw. 
187,500 
230,000 
165,000 
84,000 
65,060 


PubHc Service Company of Northern Illinois 

Waulcegan. 

Joliet.. 

Blue Island.* * 

Miscellaneous. 


110,000 kw. 
50,000 
43,000 
34,790 


Northern Indiana Public Service Company 

East Chicago. 

Miscellaneous. 


26,400 kw. 
20,425 


1.055,560 kw. 


237,790 kw. 


46,825 kw. 


Regional Planning Association estimates that by 1930 
there will be a population of 4,891,600 within a radius 
of approximately 60 .mi, of Chicago. 

This industrial and commercial activity has created 
a demand for electric power which has been met by 
what has fteen called “the greatest pool of power in the 

3,791,064.000 kw-hr. of electrical energy were 
generated in 1926 by utility companies in the United 
States ^d 4 128,455,000 kw-hr. or 5.6 per cent were 
produced in the Chicago region, 

- prin cipal companies serving this area are as 
Engineer, Public Service Company of Northern 

MeeUng of District No. 6. of the 
A. u E, E., Chicago, IlL^ Hov, 28-SO, 1927, ^ 


GRAND TOTAL. ^340,175 kw. 

generating OAPAOITIES TO BE ADDED IN THE NEXT TWO 

YEARS 

1928 Crawford Avenue. inn non w 

1928 Powerton (ParUy for use of Chicago 

1929 . 52,000 kw. 

Avenue Station with a capacity of 
324,000 kw. IS at present the largest station in the 
region and is capable of being developed to perhaps 
three quarters of a miUion kilowatts provided there is a 
certainty as to the amount of condensing water that 

Drainage Canal. A 
^w^of the turbine room of this station is shown in 

Another large generating station is the Calumet 
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S tation located on the Calumet River having a capacity 
of 187,500 kw. which is already utilizing about all 
available water in the Calumet River and has conse¬ 
quently reached its ultimate capacity. Other large 
stations in Chicago are the Northwest Station, the 
fisk Street Station, and the Quarry Street Station which 
are older stations and on account of water conditions 
an property limitations can only be increased in size 
by Che replacement of present units with more efficient 
units of larger size. 


through Oglesby and Kewanee to the Powerton Station 
for interconnection with the Chicago pool. 

With regard to the State Line Station, the tract of 
land procured is adequate and plans are being made for 
a station with an ultimate capacity of a million kw. 
or more. This station is to be "otyned jointly 
by the Commonwealth Edison Company, the Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois, the Northern 
Indiana Public Service Company, and the Middle West 


The main outlying stations are at Waukegan and 
Joliet with present capacities of 110,000 kw. and 50,000 
kw. respectively. The site at Waukegan is capable of 
development to approximately 1,000,000 kw. The 
site at Joliet is capable of similar development providing 
condensing water available from the Drainage 
Canal is not limited as mentioned in connection with 
the Crawford Avenue Station. 

As to future generating stations which will furnish 
energy to the Chicago region two large ones are already 



Fig. 2 Tubbine Room, Ceawpoed Avenxjb Station 


under construction, namely the Powerton Station 
located southwest of Peoria near Pekin on the Illinois 
River and the State Line Station on Lake Michigan at 
the Rlinois-Indiana State Line. Property has been 
acquired in Michigan City and also at a location south¬ 
west of Chicago on the Drainage Canal for the con¬ 
struction of future generating stations but it has not 
been definitely announced when construction will 
begin at either of these points. The Powerton Station is 
rather unique in that it is jointly owned by four com¬ 
panies which are the Central Illinois Public Service 
Company, the Illinois Power and Light Corporation, 
the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, and the 
Commonwealth Edison Company. These companies 
have pooled their comparatively small requirements in 
the immediate vicinity and are erecting this modern 
efficient station. The first unit with a capacity of 
52,000 kw. is scheduled for completion during the sum¬ 
mer of 1928. In connection with this project a 132,000- 
volt transmission line is now being Ibuilt from Joliet 



Fig. 3 Unit No. 1, State Line Power Station 

Utilities Company. The first unit, scheduled for 
completion in 1929, is to have a capacity of 200,000 kw. 
and will consist ofthree turbo generator sets each having " 
a capacity of approximately one-third of the total 
arranged as shown in Fig. 3. Steam at 650 lb. pressure 
IS admitted to a single high pressure turbine which 
exhausts into two identical low-pressure turbines each 
taking half of this exhaust steam. 

In the design of this unit, means are provided where- 



- . - - — Uiiico may oe laKOn OUt 01 

service and the other two continued in operation thus 
overcoming the common objection from an operating 
standpoint of such a large capacity being contained in 
one unit. At present five such units of 200,000 kw. 
each are planned for this station with suitable trans¬ 
mission facilities for carrying away the energy. Con- 
trast with these units, the 30,000-kw. units which were 
installed at the Calumet Station as late as 1921, which 
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were then the largest ever built for this teri’itory. 

The electrical installation also is rather unusual in 
that the generator bus will be completely out of doors 
and entirely enclosed by metal so that no physical 
contact can be made with any live parts. Fig. 4 shows 
the schemati^arrangement of the bus which is a double 
ring bus divided into three sections, one generator 
supplying each section with suitable reactors and oil 
circuit breakers between sections. It is so laid out that 


shipped in units or groups of units with practically all 
wiring, taping, and adjustments completed in the 
factory where workmanship and labor costs are natu¬ 
rally more favorable than in the field. Fig. 5 shows a 
view of this equipment. 

In general this matter of switching equipment'.'is 
becoming quite serious especially as to interrupting 
capacities. It would seem that the development of 


as future generators are added one additional bus sec¬ 
tion will be placed in the ring for each additional 
generator. The generator voltage and consequently 
the bus voltage for this station is to be 22,000-volts 
which is somewhat higher than ordinary practise. 
The station is designed purely as a generating station 
and the energy will all be transmitted away in large 
quantities either at 33,000, 6fi,000, or 132,000 volts. No 
line busses are provided, transformers being installed 
integral with each individual line. 

Another unusual electrical installation is to be found 
at Waukegan in the 12,000-volt “iron-clad” switchgear 
used m connection with the recently installed 50,000- 
kw. (58,825 kv-a.) unit. Although equipment of thi.<; 
type has prevnously been used in connection with lower 
.voltage bus work at several substations in the Public 
Service Company territory, the Waukegan installation ' 
isthefirst used in a generating station in this country in 
connection with such a large capacity. The largest 
switches are rated at 1,500,000 kv-a. interrupting 
capacity and 3000 ampere carrying capacity. This 


© Prtsent Gtneuling Sla. 
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Pig. 6—Transmission System in Chicago Region as Proposed 
POE 1928 



Fio. o Ikon-Clad Switchgear on 

TIKE GAN STATION * 

thus reduces the hazar?! ^ switching equipment and 
tact with hVe 
hnportant advantages 

-Y to 


L 

, high interrupting capacity switch gear has not kept 
; pace with the growth of the business and consequently 
the requirements of the supply companies. The result 
has been that the supply companies have quite often 
been forced to make costly changes in structures as well 
as retire comparatively new equipment due to radical 
changes m design on the part of the manufacturers or 
unsatisfactory performance of equipment. 

The transmission system in the Chicago region has 
had a very interesting development. Practically all 
01 the stations have been interconnected. Within 
Chicago the system has developed from one 2250-volt 
transmission hne in 1897 to the network of 12-kv and 
66-kv. underpound cable of today. The outlying 
stations are either connected with each other or with 
the Chicago stations by means of a 132-kv. net-work 
with an auxiliary 33-kv. system. Fig. 6 shows the 
system as it mU appear in 1928. It is to be noted that 
superpower interconnections have already been made 
with neighboring companies on practically all sides. 

The transmission of large blocks of power through 
densely populated areas will soon require the extensive 
use of high-voltage underground cables. A move in 
this direction is to be noted in the six mi. of 132-kv 
mderpound line connecting the Northwest Station 
m Chicago with the overhead transmission line from 
Waukegan at the city limits. This line consists of three 
single-conductor, hollow-core, oil-filled cables with a 
capacity of 90,000 kv-a. and has been in satisfactory 
operation since June of this year. ^ 

In this same comiection there is still room for im- 
provament in the design of overhead transmission lines. 
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especially in regard to mitigating the effects of lightning. 

Considerable progress in this respect however has been 
made during the last few years by the use of ground 
wires, arc-controlling devices, and the lowering of the 
plane of the conductors. The following tabulation 
summarizes the experience with ground wires in this 
territory: 

EFFECT ^ WIRE ON 132-KV. OVERHEAD LINE 

-- interruptions caused by LIGHTNING 

Line 
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No. Location 


1. Wanlcegan—Niles Center 

2. Waukegan—Northwest 

Station. 

3. W aulcegan—Kenosha_ 

4. Joliet—Chicago Heights., 


Interruptions 


lOSth Street—Aetna. 


Length 

miles 

1924 

1925 

1926 

27.5 

28* 

20* 

14* 

31.1 

20.7 

29.8 

1 14.4 

26.7 


9 

711 

on 

29 

Oft 

150.2 

28 

36 

50 


1927 


0 $ 

1*11 

0 $ 

n 

61 

ift 


9 


total.I 150 9. 

*E quipped with arcing-rings. 
tl3.8 mi. equipped with arcing rings. 

JGroxmd wire installed over circuit. 

IGround wire installed over circuit on opposite side of tower. 

The improvement brought about by the use of ground 
wires is conspicuously evidenced in the case of lines No. 
1 and No. 4 where the ground wires were installed after 
some experience without them. 

I wish now to refer to the ‘‘interchange energy con¬ 
tract” between the Commonwealth Edison Company, 
the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, and 
the Northern Indiana Public Service Company by 
means of which an equitable interchange of energy and 
capacity is obtained. The capacity of all three com¬ 
panies is placed in a so-called ‘‘power pool” from which 
each company may draw in order to supply its load. 
The principal purpose of the arrangement is to enable 
the entire load of the three companies to be carried by 
the most efficient generators regardless of their owner¬ 
ship, leaving the less efficient to carry the peaks and to 
act as reserve. The energy is paid for by each con¬ 
suming company at various rates depending upon the 
stations from which the energy is supplied. The 
investment charges are taken care of on a basis of 
demand and capacity illustrated by the following 
typical example. The figures given in the following 
tabulation show the generating capacity and previous 
maximum load for each company as of December 31, 
1926, one of the monthly billing dates. The total 
generating capacity of 1,199,500 kw. is allotted to the 
three companies in the ratio of their previous individual 
maximum demands shown in the second column. 



Generating 

capacity 

12-31-26 

Previous 

maxuuum 

demand 

12-31-26 

Demand at 
time of 
system max. 
12-15-26 

Oommonwealth Eidison Co. 
Public Service Co. of Nor. 
3 Ill. 

965.000 kw. 

187,800 

46,700 

864,300 kw. 

864.300 kw. 

135,600 

40,200 

Nor. Ind. Public Service Co. 

xoy,ouu 

43,600 

rroTAL. 

1,199,500 kw. 

1,047.700 kw. 

1,040,IDO kw. 


The company actually owning generating capacity, 
shown in the first column, in excess of its allotment 
receives the carrying charge on this excess from the 
other two companies which own less than their allot¬ 
ments. A limit of 20 per cent reserve on the total sys¬ 
tem is set up beyond which no credit is ^\'^n. 

I now wish to refer briefly to studies of the trans- 
mi^ion network which are being made in the Chicago 
region.^ A plan has been adopted wherein the entire 
region including the City of Chicago has been divided 
into areas for distribution purposes. All the energy 
for each of these areas is to be supplied from one 
source. This source may be a generating station or a 
large or major distribution center receiving its supply 
over either 66,000 or 132,000-volt transmission lines. 
The energy is to be distributed at 33,000 or 12,000 volts 
from this main source to tl^e various substations in the 
area for re-distribution. The substations in one area 
will not, in general, be connected to those of another 



Pig. 7 Proposed 33,000-Volt Area Transmission Systems 

PubBc Service Company of Northern Illinois, North Part of Territory 

area although some emergency ties may be needed 
which will normally be operated open. With this 
system, the relay problem will be materially simplified 
and trouble may be more easily segregated than with 
the system in use at present wherein the various sub¬ 
stations are connected to several sources. The duty on 
oil circuit breakers wiU also be consideraWy reduced 
Pig. 7 shows the proposed scheme applied to a part of 
the temtory of the Public Service Company of Northern 
Mnois. ^ The high-voltage transmission^ines supplying 
the major distribution centers are not shown. The 
groups of radiating loops from the major distribution 
centers conspicuously define the respective areas. 

Fig. 6 shows two such major distribution centers 
fanned for Chicago located at Washington Park and 
Humboldt Park to be supplied at 66,000 volts and 
scheduled for completion in 1928 and 1929 respectively. 
They are in addition to tho^se already established at the 
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various Chicago generating stations. By 1928 the area 
surrounding Chicago will have several similar major 
distribution centers other than the generating stations, 
the most important of which will be located ast Niles 
Center, Bellwood, Chicago Heights, Aetna, Michigan 
City, Oglesb 3 r, and Kewanee. 

Transportation in the Chicago Region accounts for 
a considerable part of the demand for electrical energy. 
Of the 1,040,100 kw. total system demand which 
occurred December 15 of last year nearly 350,000 kw. 
was supplied to the electric railways in and around 
Chicago. The first and only steam road in this region 
to electrify is the Illinois Central Railroad which com¬ 
pleted the electrification of its suburban service in 
June of last year. This customer’s maximum demand 
to date has been 22,864 kw. The railroad operates its 
cars at 1600-volts direct aurrent supplied by seven 
substations, five of which are owned by the Common¬ 
wealth Edison Company and two by the Public Service, 
Company of Northern Illinois. The conversion to 
direct current is accomplished in some cases by mercury 
arc rectifiers and in others by units of two 750-volt 
rotary converters in series. Fig. 8 shows the Vollmer 
Road Substation at Flossmoor, installed by the Public 
^Service Company of Northern Illinois for supplying 
this railroad and the light and power business in that 
vicinity. This particular substation was thought of 
interest inasmuch as it is located in a residential terri¬ 
tory and in order to harmonize with the developments 
in that region a building of Spanish design which 
should not detract from the general surroundings was 
erected. The first impression might be that such a 
design is expensive but if the architect is ingenious in 



Fig. 8—Vollmbe Road Substation 


the use of matferials this need not be so. In fact the 
cost per cubic foot of content of this particular sub¬ 
station, was practically the same as that of another 
substation erected at the same time following the 
ordinary type of construction. 

Fig. 9 shows the Glen EUyn Substation supplying 
direct current to the Chicago, Aurora, & Elgin Railroad 
where harmonizing architecture was used again. 

In this presentation I haye tried to point out the 
"'•oblems existing in this region with the idea of bring¬ 


ing them to the attention of engineers generally as these 
problems are not peculiar to this locality but are being 
encountered in similar metropolitan areas. Engineers 
connected with power developments in such regions 
should be on the alert to so carry on system design that 
future demands may be met at reasonable cost and with 
a minimum of obsolescence. ■ i 

It may be regarded by some as highly optimistic but 



Fig. 9—Glen Ellyn Substation 


it is not inconceivable that sometime in the future the 
dictates of our customers may make intolerable the 
voltage dips and momentary interruptions due to 
lightning discharges and emergencies, the elimination 
of which we are prone to regard as insurmountable. 
It is to such problems that I commend the energy of 
the engineer for scientific study in order that the quality 
of service we render may continue to improve and that 
our system may be competent to meet the require¬ 
ments of the public which are rightfully becoming 
more exacting year by year. 


Discussion 

H. B. Gear: One of the subjects •wMch we have just heard 
discussed is one which has been a large factor in the development 
of electricity supply in Chicago. I refer to the interchange 
energy contract, which is in effect between these eonipanies. 

The unification of the power supply in the Chicago district 
did not become effective until the details of this contract were 
worked out. The effect of this contract is to permit these com¬ 
panies to work together in the development of their physical 
plant almost as if they were owned and managed by one company. 

Before such a contract was in effect, each company tried to 
plan for its own reserve capacity and its own generating stations 
without great regard to the requirement or reserve, capacity 
of its neighbors. 

Under the operation of this contract no company proceeds to 
install any generating capacity without the knowledge of the 
other companies, and whatever is done anyw^here within the 
district is done in view of the total reserve requirements of all the 
three companies in this district. 

This, of course, makes it necessary that there be transmission- 
line capacity between the stations having reser^ capacity and 
those having no reserve or a deficiency in capacity, in order that 
the large units installed at points where there is not enough 
demand to load them may be made available at those points 
where there is more demand than there is capacity to supply it. 

Thi? interchange arrangement is perhaps the most important 
feature described in Mr. Williams’ paper, 
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J. L. Hecht: It seems to me that the problems in connection 
TOth a regional development of power system naturally divide 
themselves into two classes. One might be called the physical 

problems and the other the contractual. 

So far my own observation has been that the physical prob¬ 
lems are the simpler. I feel that we are still in the infancy of this 
sort of development and there is a great deal to be done. One 
of the still unsolved physical problems is the one of placing the 
load on a large interconnected superpower system where we may 
want to place it. There has been discussion of installing at 
various points phase-displacement equipment, although up to 
the present time I don’t believe there have been any develop¬ 
ments along these lines. However, it appears that that problem 
Will be taken care of. 

With reg^d to the contractual problem, there are still many 
phases of the superpower contract problem to be worked out 
While great strides have been made not only here but in other 
parts of the country in connection vidth the worldng out of con¬ 
tracts, I think thafit is a matter to which the engineers should 
devote considerable thought so that advantage may be taken of 
their detailed Imowledge of the problems that go with power- 
station and transmission operation. 

Taking up another subject, I should like to refer to Fig 1 of 
Mr. Williams’ paper. I think one of the very important things 
brought out m that figure is the direct effect of a superpower 
system on the amount of capital that is tied up in reserve capac- 

^ J . capacity shows that 

m 191(, the curve was very low. Wh all know that was the result 
01 war conditions. We were getting along without spending 
money, without installing necessary reserve capacity, and ivith 
taking a certain chance on “getting by.” That was followed by 
a period of installing capacity with the result that the reserve rak 
rather high. Starting in about 1923, when the superpower 
interconnections were getting well under way in this region, the 
curve of reserve capacity became very much stabilized and for 

he six-year period following 1923 and running through 1929_ 

because we know now what will be done in that period—the curve 
IS almost flat. In other words, this curve illustrates the fre¬ 
quently made statement that having trunk-line interconnections 
etween generating stations makes reserve capacity at any point 
availal'yle to tlie entire system. 

T. G. leCIair: This question of interconnection brings up 
a number of problems which have heretofore not been given as 
miioh thought as they should be given. 

_ One thing is that with the development of this large number of 
interconnecting lines we may sometime reach a limit as to how 
tar we may go. 

Mr. Williams in his paper made a statement that the develop¬ 
ment of switch gear is not keeping pace with the development of 
systems. This slatement at present is quite true because with 
the development of systems and the development of the inter¬ 
connecting lines we tie together capacities much more rapidly 
than we increase the load. We may for example add 50 per cent 
to the load while at the same time the amount of generating 
capacity which is tied together in one network may increase three 
or four times and consequently the interrupting capacity of these 
switches must be very much higher than it would be if it merely 
increased in proportion to the load. 

So we have reached problems which become not only engi¬ 
neering, but economic, and I think these problems in the develop¬ 
ment of switch gear are up to the utility men as well as to the 
engineers of the manufacturers. If we go on developing switch 
gear with greater and greater interrupting capacities, it is quite 
possible for the manufacturers to do so, but by so doing they 
must increase the size and cost of this gear to such an extent that 
it may be much cheaper to separate the system into a number of 
parts than to go on paying more and more for this switching 
equipment regardless of the load it must carry. This problem 
first reaches us in the metropolitan areas Vhere we havq large 


capacities connected by short lines. As Mr. Williams mentioned, 
we have well over 1,000,000 kw. in Chicago, and the develop¬ 
ment of switch gear to interrupt this current is no simple 
question. 

There^remain two solutions. One of them is to separate the 
system into a number of small integi-al parts and sacrifice the 
benefits of reserve due to diversity between sueli sections, and the 
other is to develop a system which will not require an increase in 
size of switch gear due to the increase in capacity. To in.y mind, 
the second solution requires the development of a system wherein 
the fault current may be differentiated from the load current. 

In the higher-voltage interconnections which we are just now 
developing, particularly in Chicago, the 66,000-volt cable, 
interconnecting stations must necessarily be single-conductor 
at the present stages of development. At the same time we can 
very rapidly make all our switching stations isolated-phase. 
By malang the switching stations isolated-phase and transformers 
single-plmse, and with single-conductor cable all system faidts 
must begin as phase-to-ground and the fault current is then 
limited by the use of neutral resistors. By doing this we have 
made it possible to limit the laiilt currents on our proposed 
66,000-volt system to slightly over 1,000,000 Icv-a., while if we 
went on with the tln-ee-pliase system, within the next five or six 
years we would have to interrupt between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 Irv-a. which would undoubtedly produce a problem for 
the manufacturers in the development of the switch gear. Wo 
have utmost confidence that they could develop this gear, but I 
doubt very much if we would be able to pay for it and consider 
our money well spent. 

F. C. Hanker: ^ I had not intended to make any eomment on 
the particular point that Mr. LeCIair raised, but in justice 
the manufacturer we should consider the situation in connection 
With interrupting devices. 

The operating companies, due to load conditions and the 
growth of their systems, have been forced to expand and inter¬ 
connect and have concentrated energies far beyond what was 
expected when the equipment was originally installed. As 
Mr. LeCIair says, devices of higher interrupting capacity can be 
built and are being built, but at higher cost. You cannot 
expect to control the increased energy released in a fault on a 
modern system and expect to control it safely with the small 
interrupting devices that were installed in the days when the 
stations were much smaller. 

There is one othdr factor to consider. The operating com¬ 
panies should begin to consider the effect of the fault current on 
the operation of the system as a whole. If you can get the fault 
off a large mterconiiected system, such as in the Chicago region, 
short time to prevent the phase displacement 
01 a different generating station or generating unit, then you can 
continue to supply the load without interruption. With the 
ordinary conditions we have today you have to interrupt the 

ault energy on the order of 0.2 see. to avoid a displacement that 
IS serjous, 

A number of companies.that are operating interconnected are 
matang plans to limit the amount of energy they can concentrate 
on their higher-voltage lines to a value of Icv-a. on the order of 
2,500,000. Breakers of that capacity are available in those 
voltages. Similarly _ on lower-voltage networks they have 
reduced that limitation largely for the reason that Mr. LeCIair 
states, that there is an economic limit you can«,fford to put into 
smtohing devices. 

You cannot continue to increase the generating capacity and 
the resultant energy in the fault and still expect your present 
interrupting equipment to care for the m'ore severe service. 

H. L. Wallau: _ The company with which I am associated 
makes it a practise not to parallel its 132-kv. lines directly 
All such hues are paralleled only on the low-tension side of tho 
transformers associated therewith. This has a marked effect 
on limiting the amount of power that may be developed in tho 
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ease of a fault and of reducing the duty on the circuit breakers 
which have to interrupt this fault. 

B. M. Jones; The remark someone made about the details of 
the cfjntraet for interconnections was brought out very clearly 
in our company a year or six months ago. * 

We had a tie with the West Penn Power Company, our neigh¬ 
bor, and six m<Jiitiis or so later we tied in with another company. 
Tlie .second tie was purely to carry a block of load, the plan being 
for one company to shift the load to the other company and not 
actually to tie in. 

After the tie was made we found it would be advantageous 
actually to operate tied in together. It quickly developed that 
the .second company we tied to was being penalized very severely 
due to the energy that floAved through its system to the next 
system and circulated back, a triangle of interconnection, and it 
involved su(‘h an amount of money that we couldn’t tie together. 
We had actually to transfer the load. 

When we first went into tliis second contract nobody had any 
idea that it would be worth jvdiile to tie together, and it just 
brings out the fact that the details of the contract must be 
watched ^’(^ry closely and all possible conditions anticipated. 

£• C« Williams: Considerable comment has been made relative 

to awkward .situation.s wliich have arisen due to the lack of 


coordination between the power contracts and the engineering 
principles which really dictate the operation of networks. The 
development of these superpower networks has been so rapid 
that all of the fundamental characteristics have not been readily 
recognized. It is the duty of the engineer to appreciate those 
characteristics and familiarize those people who negotiate those 
contracts with the importance of such coordination. 

The temptation to temporize with the oil-cireui(.-breaker 
problem by resorting to breaking up the network into smaller 
networks and arranging transformers so as to increase Uu) im¬ 
pedance of the circuit, is quite natural. However, thc^ develop¬ 
ment is still quite young and it may be rather early to .s(,art such 
temporizing. If the development continues at the proseu t rate in 
a few years we will face the same problems in tbe sniallor pieces 
of the present network which we now face in the main network 
itself. It also must be recognized that the broalciug up of any 
network brings with it certain operating disadvantages and inter¬ 
ference with the free flow of energy which affect the division 
of load between stations and perhaps the cost of production. 
As in all engineering problems it will no doubt be necessary l;o 
effect a compromise but in doing so the engineer should realize 
the limitations of such compromises and be prepared to (,ak(i the 
necessary step in the development when it comes. 


The Hall High-Speed Recorder 

BY E. M. TINGLEYi 

Associate, A. I. E, E. 


Synopsis,—A 
currents and their 


new form of^ oscillograph for recording fault 
voltage disturbing effects in electric power systems 


isdescrihed_ Representative records are analyzed and further appli, 
cations of the instrument are r ' ' ^ ^ 


Introduction 

L ife histones of electrical disturbances in the exten¬ 
sive 60-cycle, 12,000-volt systems of the Com- 

rityrT-nr??" Edison Company have been written 
during the last few months by the high-speed recorder 
developed by Chester 1. Hall. The object of this paper 
IS to describe the application of the device and the 

Description op Recorder 

coJtiiuSv^fh?^^ ‘""Allograph for tracing 

continuously the maximum values of current and vnlt 

oscillograDhsafid fb *4- standard 

with speed-up attaeSt?curve-drawing meters 

the saturated 

tion sufficientlv hiti^ + natural penod of vibra- 
__i^iently high to attain full deflection always in 

in' U 


tne same direction in each half cycle of current 
measured, and the motion is practically dead beat, 
ihe envelop of the maximum deflections is therefore 
a measure of current or voltage. 

Four meters, three for voltage and one for current 

pToto by 14-m., superspeed 

system consists of an automobile lamp 
th reflectors and lenses for concentrating light beams 

th'ef^rXrif^ systemf frt whTh 

ye reflected to a movable plane mirror which in 
turn reflects them to the photographic film. T^plane 
mirror traverses the light beams across the film giving 
a time scale to the records of 1 in. per sec. Th^tr^ers 

and ^al circuits complete the SS 

surin.^!] ^^""^^/"“ditions. the relay connects the mea- 
and ftartHh^r'^idf^?^ transformers, lishts the lamp, 

ecord, which c(jntmues for 10 sec., the measuring 
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elements are disconnected from their operating circuits, 
the lamp is extinguished, and the alarm is sounded. 

Application 

The Hall recorders as applied to the Commonwealth 
Edison system are installed in generating stations. 
They are started by fault currents to ground, and they 
measure this current and the three-phase voltages to 
gro\md. As faults invariably go to ground, the maxi¬ 
mum information is obtained from a minimum number 
of recording elements. 

The Commonwealth Edison 60-cycle, 12,000-volt 
system consists of four large separate systems, Craw¬ 
ford, Calumet, Fisk, and Northwest. Each unit 
system consists of a generating station with radial 
distribution cables to the substations. The neutral 
of one generator in each station is grounded through a 
3-ohm resistor which limits ground-fault currents to 
about 2000 amperes. There are several hundred miles 
of 3-conductor cables in each 12,000-volt distribu¬ 
tion system with only a few short overhead or open 
lines. 

The generating stations are usually coupled only 
through their transformer lines so that a ground fault 
in one system does not cause ground current in another 
system. However, Fisk and Crawford are occasion¬ 
ally conductively coupled at 12,000 volts, and with this 
condition a fault causes neutral current at both generat¬ 
ing stations. 

The relays were first adjusted to trip with • 125- 
amperes neutral current, but so many transient currents 
of undiscoverable origin operated the recorders without 
leaving a record that all the relays were readjusted to 
trip with 400 amperes. Transient currents were prob¬ 
ably caused by synchronizing operations or the starting 
of transformers or motors. 

The rather high condensive coupling to earth by the 
cables of the distribution systems may possibly be 
responsible for some of the neutral transients. 

More than 100 records have been obtained, but only a 
few representative forms can be shown and described. 
They are necessarily a "behind-the-scenes” view of some 
of the accidents and failures incident to the operation 
of a great power system. However, very few of the 
failures recorded interrupted service. 

The following paragraphs describe the faults recorded 
on the records shown in the corresponding illustrations. 

Record No. 20, Crawford Station 

Lightning on an overhead line started this fault. 
The B-phase was first affected after which the arc 
extended to the other phases in an irregular manner. 
The short pefiod of zero neutral current may have been 
due either to the effect of a three-phase arc or to the 
momentary complete extinguishment of the arc. The 
opgning of two circuit breakers, indications of which are 


lost in the arc irregularities, relieved the system of this 
fault. 

The excessive voltage disturbances shown are with 
respect, to ground only. The delta or phase-to-phase 


« • 



voltage at the generating station is affected only# 
slightly. 

The disturbance pattern is characteristic of a long 
flaming arc in air. 

Record No. 27, Crawford Station 
This is an unusual case of two simultaneous single¬ 



phase failures to ground on separate cable lines. One 
failure by distortion of the system voltage with respect 
to ground precipitated the second failure and four 
circuit-breaker openings were required to clear the two 
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faults. Note that there are seven different steps in the 
neutral ground current. One of these is probably due 
to arc variations. 

The first failure is on the A-phase and the second on 
C“phase. The abrupt increase of current at the begin- 
ning of the stoond fault is characteristic, as practically 
all records show that cable faults attain high current 
values very quickly. 

The horizontal lines and patterns within the records 
are due to multiple reflections in the optical system. 
The vertical bands are caused by slight irregularities in 
the gears which drive the mirror that traverses the light 
beams. 

A small allowance in the time scale is made for the 
starting time of the recorder. 

Record No. 32, Crawford Station 

A three-phase cable fault produced this diagram 
and inspection of the burned cable indicated that the 
fault probably started between two phase conductors 


another phase. As there are indicated only two steps 
in the neutral current reduction and three circuit 



breakers operated, it seems that two breaker openings 
were simultaneous. 







m7A.K 


and bmned some time before going to ground g 
small time and small ground current indicated b 
record do not account for the extent of cable bm 
Zero value of neutral current during the first seco 
the record «iay be due either to a three-phase aj 
M of the arc. The fauli 

fJits irregularities ol 

Record No. 34, Crawford Station- 

This record started with a C-phase cable faul 
ground which extended to A-phase after fi 7 i ^ 
circmt-breaker relays weS iT 
^md-fault carrent, bat the fault was ZcH, cfe 
by three eircait breakers after it developed“o toe 


Record No. 35, Crawford Station 
This is a usual fault to ground in one phase of a cable 
that was relieved by two circuit-breaker openings. The 
rounded corners in the current cut-oJff may indicate 
arcing within the circuit breaker. That the A-phase 
only IS involved in the fault is shown by the reduction 
of the voltage of that phase to ground, and the increase 
of voltage on the other two-phases. This may be other- 


RECORD No.35 CRMFORD AVE-STATION 
.SEN.AUX. tBUS B-E9-27. 8!02A.M. ^ 


I ^AMPS. tCORWtWl.—— 

hMS SEC-r—>J 


A 4V0LT5 TO QROUNP 
IQOODV 

73D0V, 


,B 4V0LT3 tO GROliNN 
■■"'-"■■■Ss-iEiOBV. 


OOOOV. 




C 4 VOLTS TOCRDUNP 


wip exprpsed as the displacement of the neutral 

point witlun the delta or as the tendency of tL Sm 

voltage diagram to stand on one corner. 

Record No. 38, Crawford Station 

^ken system* voltage was 
pphed to a faulty cable. It is usual to make a ground 
test on a faulty cable by applying full system voltage 
on each phase sm§:ly by closing the disconnect and then 
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closing the oil circuit breuker. In this case, the circuit, 
breaker was closed twice on the faulty phase, B, possibly 
through the defective action of the circuit breaker. 
Uniform closing and opening speeds in the circuit 



breaker are indicated in both cases. This is an ex¬ 
ample of the way in which the Hall recorders furnish 
checks on the condition of apparatus and on its correct 
operation. 

Record No. 43, Crawford Station 
This trouble was caused by the leakage of brine on 
transformer bushings in an ice plant. Four bushings 
broke down. Two circuit-breaker operations were 
required to relieve this fault which may have extended 
beyond the 10-sec. limit of,the recorder. The fault 


Record No. 13, Calumet Station 
The steady current effect of the single-phase fault 
in the cable is again shown. The first and greatest 
reductipn of fault current is caused by the opening of 
the circuit breaker at the generating station and the 


RECORD No 13. CAIUNET STATION 
UNIT S'No 1&2, 6-26-27. 3:52 A.H; 

I ''WSD AMPS. + CURRENT 
h-4.4+ SEC.---*1 

" /inrn/ 


A 4 VOLTS TO QROUNO. 

,jmm.■ ■ 




TlBOV* 


B 4 TO GROUND (VOLTS.) 


^ I56DV. 




ffSOOV. _ 


final interruption is at the substation end of the cable. 
The fault current burned one cable conductor entirely • 
in two. Small oscillations on 5-phase voltage indicate 
that some synchronous apparatus may have been dis¬ 
turbed at the time the first breaker opened. 

Record No. 19, Fisk Station 
This most remarkable record of the series shows two 
cable failures and a generator winding failure, all to 
ground. In addition, there are three oil circuit breaker 



seems to have^started with small arcs on all three-phases 
and then ceased entirely, after which it concentrated 
on the S-phase and then on the U-phase. The irregu¬ 
larities in current and voltage are those of long arcs in 

air." ’ 



operations and the opening of the generator-field circuit 
breaker, and the resultant dying down of the generator 
voltage. In this particular installation, the voltage is 
measured to the generator neutral and not to ground; 
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consequently, the voltage distortion registered is small. 

It is possible to determine the time sequence of only 
a few of the events. The record started with a high 
neutral current due to B-phase cable fault, as 1;he volt¬ 
age on this phase is low. After about three seconds the 
C-phase was ‘involved. The resulting voltage dis¬ 
turbance caused the generator winding to break down, 
which was quickly cleared through the action of the 
balanced differential relays. The relays also opened 
the generator-field circuit breaker and the generator 
voltage died down. The fault persisted on the B- and 
C-phases of the generator as indicated by the low voltage 
on these phases, and the higher voltage on the A-phase. 

Starting Characteristics 

In the generating stations as the recorders are started 
by neutral ground currents, a fault between phases 
does not start the recorder ftntil shortly after it develops 
into a ground fault. Important parts of some faults 
are therefore lost. It has seemed impracticable to 
arrange a relay for starting on excess phase currents, 
as ground-fault currents are usually small and become 
lost in the load currents. Also, it is impracticable to 
start a recorder in generating stations by phase voltage 
reduction, as this is usually small. Starting on neutral 
ground current is the best compromise that can be 
effected. 

It has been proposed to install recorders in some sub¬ 
stations where the effects of voltage disturbances are 
important. A quick start may be made here on voltage 
reduction between phases, where it is important, but 
there will be no response to phase-to-ground distortions 
such as are measured at the generators. More complete 
information will be obtained through two sets of records, 
one at the generating station and one at the substation! 

Records are frequently lost through the improper 
handling of the film holders and two separate sources 
of records furnish a good insurance against complete 
loss in important cases. 


located, inspected, and repaired long before the films 
are collected and developed. Usually there is a good 
agreement between the Hall records and inspection 
reports regarding the phases affected and other details 
so far as they may be interpreted. Normal faults to 
ground in cables and resulting breaker operations are 
rather uniform in performance. Departure from a 
normal characteristic calls for explanation regarding 
circuit-breaker relay operation, and in this way “the 
records are of great value in checking the operating 
condition of such apparatus. 

The effectiveness of the isolated-phase principle in 
generator station design has been fully demonstrated 
and recorded. On one occasion a single-phase arc to 
ground on the Crawford bus burned for 2)4: min. 
without affecting service. The first four seconds of fault 
produced a record at Fisk Street through a temporary 
12,000-volt tie. The remainder was obtained from 
the speed-up charts. 


Use in Testing 

Recently during oil circuit breaker testing, the 
recorders were found very valuable in measuring effects 
of the test currents on the system. The long time scale 
allowed the starting of the instruments through tele¬ 
phone orders just before the test currents were applied. 
There were, therefore, no lost intervals such as occur in 
automatic starting. Both generator and substation 
voltage disturbances were accurately measured. Such 
information is_ very valuable where synchronous 
apparatus or induction motors having no-voltage 
releases are liable to be shaken off the system due to 

momentary voltage reductions because of testing or 
fault eurrents. * 

General Comments Regarding Records 

faults. This is better done by methods that were 
used before the recorders jpere available. Faults are 


Discussion 

C. I. Hall: The figure in this paper “Record No. 43, Craw¬ 
ford Ave. Station,” is one of the most interesting* records. It 
shows such extreme changes of energy conditions that it must 
be quite obvious that such variations will set up high-speed 
transients and cause real difaculty in a central-station system. 

Mr. Tingley indicated one factor which is of great interest, 
namely, the total time lag of the relay to get into complete 
operation after the occurrence of a fault. 

The starting operation really consists of two parts: first, the 
operation of the high-speed relay, and, second, illumination of 
the light source. The time lag of the high-speed relay, of course, 
varies with the percentage of load above the critical value for 
which it is set. These loads vary but in the average ease we 
have found that they are in the order of 500 to 1000 ])er cent of 
the setting of the critical value of the high-speed relay. At 500 
per cent load on a 60-cyele system it requires 1.5 cycles to get the 
mechanism connected to the line. Then the time lag of the 
optical system is 2 cycles. This gives a total of 3.5 cycles. 
At 2000 per cent load the total time is about 2.3 cycles. 

TMs device in constructed in other forms to meet special 
conditions. In one form the film moves upon the oceurreDce 
of the first short circuit for 10 sec. and then stops provided the 
short circuit has been opened, but is in condition to restart the 
instant another fault occurs, and so on, for a total of four. On 
the other hand, if the fault continues over the period of 10 sec., 
then the record will continue and give a total of 50 or GO see' 
of record. 

Other forms have been constructed in which the chart is 
stationary, giving merely maximum values. 

B, G. Jamieson : This materialization of a device which tells 
0 these transient or semi-transient conditions characterized as 
faults IS of the highest order of importance because it provides 
a medium for an inner discernment of the mechanism of cable 

toing the period between their inception 
and their retirement from the system. 

The point I want to make has not been stressed this morning: 
and IS the real point of reference in which our interest is centered! 

e ave said, and Mr. Hall has just said very cautiously, that 
ve needn t expect, or we are not justified in expecting a'device 
which a:ntieipates a fault. Perhaps we don’t need it. But we 

w^i T (if that word 

app les) of the development of the fault. I think Mr. Hall 

y*cnows how that could be accomplished; that is, hoif the 
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time lag of the device, which was not emphasized but which 
IS very vital in the operation of tliis instrument, can be controlled. 
Whether he does or not, it seems to me that the great value of 
this device as now constructed lies in the fact that it shows not 
only the data the author gave, but it shows the impotence of 
relay systems of the conventional order which are unable to 
function during the fault inceptions, considering the responsi¬ 
bility that IS centered upon them in the development of our 
interconnected systems. 

_ The^idea of having a fault developed and prolonged for from 
eight to ten sec. with all protective apparatus absolutely helpless, 
taldng* no cognizance of it, seems almost ridiculous. It isn’t that 
we want to anticipate the fault, but what we want is action in 
that incipient period and before fault current reaches a magni¬ 
tude and a rate of propagation that is beyond the power of 
interrupting devices built or that can be built to cope with it. 

What we need is a relay which will take cognizance of that 
fault in its incipieney. Our problem will be intensified by the 
prospect of oil-filled cables. If we are going to have oil-filled 
cables and we attempt to handle faults in this incipient period, 

I don’t know bow we are going to find the faults after we retire 
the cable. Perhaps someone can tell us that, but in any event 
it must be apparent that we now have within our grasp a device 
that enables us to concentrate on that important function of 
retirement of a faulty member before conventional types of 
relays wake up to the fact that there is trouble. 

F, C. Hanker: The need of recording equipment that would 
function during transient disturbances on a power system has 
long been recognized. Operating companies have been badly 
liandicapped by the lack of information regarding the sequence of 
disturbances, the values of power surges, the voltage and current 
conditions during faults that has made it impossible for the 
engineers to analyze conditions and apply remedial measures 
to prevent a recurrence of similar difficulties. It is encouraging 
to find a number of systems are equipping important stations 
“With oscillograph equipment that will furnish records of tran¬ 
sients occurring during normal operating conditions. 

Mr. Tingley has outlined his experience with one type of 
recorder and shown the value to the operating company of this 
sort of record. I cannot let his statement that this is the only 
instrument yet developed for this class of service go unchallenged. 
There has been installed on the system of the Southern 
California Edison Company a number of automatic recording 
instruments for over two years. These include 3-element 
oseillop*aphs, single-element oscillographs, or osisos, special 
reflecting-type high-speed average wattmeters both single and 
polyphase, and high-speed dynamometer-type graphic meters. 

A report of the results from these devices was presented before 
the Pacific Coast Convention, A. I. E. E., held at Del Monte 
in September, 1927. 

When it is recognized that these instruments have been 
in service under the control of the operating* organization for 
a. period in excess of two years and that during that time not 
a single oseillopaph element has been burned out, we feel we 
are amply justified in maintaining that this class of equipment 
is sufficiently rugged for practical operating conditions. I 
feel that a considerable amount of prejudice to the use of oscillo¬ 
graph equipment was due to the early experience with the original 
instruments using an are lamp as the illuminant. I can well 
recall personal experience with such equipment in the field 
■where practically laboratory experience was necessary to secure 
satisfactory records. 

These conditions, however, have been changed as a result of 
filie development of the portable type of oscillograph with 
improved galvanometers and incandescent lamps as the illu¬ 
minant. This development has made the automatic use of this 
instrument possible. 

The analytical studies on power system operation initiated by 
the W,estinghouse engineers in 1921 led to a nfimber of shop^nd 


field tests. It was early recognized that records of power 
surges were absolutely essential to give us the fundamental 
data necessary in our analytical studies. This led to the attempt 
to obtain records by inodiftdng existing types of graphical 
msk*ument«. The natural period of the electro-mechanical 
oscillations of the ordinary power system varies from sec. 
to 13 ^ sec. depending on the size of the system*aAd conditions 
of load so that it was felt that satisfactory results could be secured 
by improving existing types of equipment. We were able to 
obtain time constants of approximately 1/10 sec. with these 
modified devices but at the expense of a very considerable input 
to the coils. 

It may be of interest to review the progress of the development 
of these devices as the need for them was indicated during the 
various field tests that were made to investigate the operation 
of power systems. 

In the first series of tests made on the Pacific Gas & Electric 
sptem in May, 1924, an attempt was made to obtain informa¬ 
tion on the power oscillations by carrying static tests to the 
limit and recording the readings^of the ordinary meters that 
were available. In addition oscillograph records were taken of 
current and voltage conditions. The second series of tests was 
made in January, 1925, during which records were taken of 
staged short circuits. Oscillograph records of current and 
voltage were taken and in addition the experimental dyna¬ 
mometer-type graphic meter previously mentioned was used. 
In an effort to analyze the power surges the oscillograph records 
were enlarged on a screen and the energy oscillations calculated. 

was found m this analysis that the application of the usual 
torm factor to current and voltage waves did not check with the 
analytical work by some 30 per cent. This led to'a furtiher 
study of the records and it was found that the wave distortions 
of current and voltage during the transient period were so great 
that it was necessary to integrate the actual wave forms to get 
reasonable comparisons between test and calculated results. 

The next step in the development of recording equipment was 
dining the tests made on the same system in June, 1925 where 
reflecting type average wattmeters both single phase and poly¬ 
phase. having time constants of 1/20 see. were used. By the use 
of the optical system considerably greater magnification of 
angular deflection could be obtained so that usable records ^vith 
permissible volt-ampere burden were possible. 

_ It was following these tests that the recording equipment was 
installed on the system of the Southern California Edison 
Company for the purpose of securing records during actual 
operation. The staged tests made on the system of the Pacific 
Gas and Eleolric Company gave very important data that was 
extreniely useful in substantiating the analytical work previously 
carried on. It was recognized, however, that it would he de¬ 
sirable to obtain records under actual operating conditions on a 
system and it was for this purpose that the installations on 
the more important generating and substations of the Edison 
Company were made. The results of two years’ experience were 
presented before the Institute in September, 1927, as mentioned 
prewusly, and the value of this type of apparatus a« an aid in 
analyzing system operation is evident by the installation of 
9-element oscillographs arranged for automatic operation in the 
new Long Beach generating station. It is also the intention to 
install similar equipment at the new high-tenswn substation 
under construction. 

_ In the last series of field tests made on the Pacific Gas system 
in June, 1926, a still further development in watt-oscillographs 
was used. ^ This was the single-phase instantaneous type galva¬ 
nometer using the bi-filar element for voltage and substituting an 
electromapet wound for current for the permanent magnet, 
these devices have been used in numerous other field tests and 
have proved their value. Using the standard suspension these, 
elements have a natural period of 4000 cycles per see. so that 
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they are of sullieient sensitivity to record the more important 
Juiriiionics that might affect the results. It ^Yas recognized 
that tJie polypliase element of this type -was desirable during the 
transients in order that the polyphase oscillations could be 
recorded. Lmler unsymmetrical short circuits Yd^hoiit using 
aii\’ .<e(pience network the recand of the single-phase element 
<‘oiiId not Ij# ntilized directly. This difficulty is overeome by 
tln^ dovelo]>ment of the polypliase instantaneous element. 

TJn^ \i<(^ of tlie oscillographic type of equii^ment enabled 
us to record acr-urately the results even with greatly distorted 
v.a\e forms that occur during transient operation. 

In coiu'iusion I feel that the operating companies should 
cooperate to a greater extent in the installation of recording 
devii'cs as information of this character is necessaiT for the 
engineers to analyze fully the operation of the larger and more 
cuinplieated power systems. We have been able to operate 
satisfactorily in the past where systems were comparatively 
simple and tlie requirements for continuity of operation were not 
so rigid. With the great extensions of the interconnections and 
the increasing .size of systems it is necessary to make every effort 
to keep down the plant investment so that a reasonable return 
on tlie capital is possible. This makes it necessary to operate 
the iacilities at more neai'ly their limits so that it is much more 
important to knov just what these limitations are in order to 
deterniine the factors of safety that are permissible. The 
conditions now existing in the Great Lake region where you 
liave gi-eat concentration of power in such a small area will soon 
spread to other parts of the country, maldng it of increasing 


importance to have a fuller understanding of the operation 
of a system under fault conditions. 

Herman Halperin: In connection 'vvitli Mr. Jainioson’s 
discussion of a device in combination with a switch to causo 
the switch to disconnect faulty apparatus l^eforo the failure 
current becomes too large, which, I presume, would be at least 
a few hundred amperes, he stated that there might (xmsidor- 
able difficulty in locating the failure in an oil-rillo<l cable when 
only such a small fault current was allowed to flow. 

Experience with testing i;i2-kv. oil-lilled cables in oiirjabora- 
tory indicates that there sliould be no great troublo iu hx^ating 
such faults. In an accelerated life test on oil-filled a failiiro 

occurred in the cable but did not burn a hold throu^g'h tlie kIk^-UIi. 
It is estimated that the failure current (furnished flui (.('stiiig 
transformer) was only 35 amperes and that it (lowod for 0.3 s<ic. 

In order to reduce suitably the fault for kx^alion, it was mx^es- 
sary to go up to only 185 kv. with a d-c. konotroii <xal)k^-i(\stiiig 
outfit at Northwest Station. The reducing curremL used was 
only 0.2 ampere. This outfit, however, is rated at dOO kv. and 
may be reconnected to supply 2 amperes at 50 kv. Lor field 
conditions, where the fault would cause a hole tlirough the 
sheath of the cable, oil would fiow through the fault out of the 
cable. ^ For such conditions it may be necessary Tor final fault 
reduction also to use a d-e. supply of 1000 to 9000Vo I ts and with a 
current capacity of 6 to 15 amperes to carbonize properly 
the fault in order that it may be readily located by the ordinary 
methods. Nevertheless, it does not appear that tli<^re will Ix^ 
nny great difficulty in the location of such failures. 



The Application of Relays for the Protection 


of Power System 

BY L. N. CRICHTON' 

Member, A. I. E. E. 

Synopsis,—This paper is a compilation of many of the new 
methods for relay protection required by superpoiver interconnec¬ 
tions, The ideas have been obtained jrom various sources ajid 
represe^iit good present day practise. The general requirements 
for such interconnections are mentioned with particular reference 
to protection against phase-to-phase short circuits in those cases 
where the short-circuit current^ uiider certain system conditions, 
is less than the full-load current under other conditions. The 
clearing of accidental grounds is discussed and a new study of 
residual currents on systems of different types is given. This 


Interconnections 

and H. C. GRAVES, Jr.' 

* Associate, A. I. E. E. 

study indicates the usefulness of certain inverse iilnf, limit relays 
on systems having dead grounded power transformer neutrals at 
all switching stations. Bus protection and *^back-up'* methods 
are described. 

Some of the new relays which have been developed, or improve¬ 
ments which have been made to older Lypes in order that the neu) 
demands may be met, arc described; and there is illustrated a typical 
relay installation similar to that now being placed in service on a 
220-kv. inter CO nneciio n. 

!(; ^ :1s :is :IJ 


T he interconnection of large power systems requires 
special treatment of its protective relay installa¬ 
tion in order to secure proper automatic section- 
alizing. This is particularly true of extra high-voltage 
interconnections which have their transformer neutrals 
grounded at all stations. Such systems are not 
numerous, but they are important and their number is 
increasing. In any such relay installation it is im¬ 
portant to adopt protective methods which not only 
are suitable for the immediate requirement but which 
will be applicable to future revisions and extensions. 
Interconnections between large power units impose 
more strenuous demands on the relay protective equip¬ 
ment than do individual systems, even those of a large 
size. The problem is different and in some ways more 
difficult. 

Relay Requirements 

The most important requirement is that all faults be 
cleared quickly. This prevents unnecessary burning of 
conductors and equipment, but primarily, such quick 
clearance will minimize the possibility of the system 
becoming unstable. Therefore the securing of dis¬ 
crimination by means of time limit relays is not desirable 
although it may sometimes be necessary or convenient. 

The complete installation must allow flkibility of 
system operation. Perfect protection should be pos¬ 
sible when any line or piece of equipment is cut out of 
service and, what is more difficult, protection should be 
obtained without change in relay adjustment when a 
large unit of power is entirely removed. 

The initial relay. installation should permit un¬ 
limited extension and revision of the power system. 

It should operate satisfactorily on the lines forming 
the interconnection between the systems without re¬ 
quiring too great a change in the relay protection 
already installed on the individual systems which are 
being united. 

1 . Both of the Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. 

Presented at the Regional Meeting of District No. 6 of the 
A. I. E. E., Chicago, III., Nov. SS-SO, 1927. 
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It must protect against “bus faults.” High-voltage 
switching stations have becofhe so elaborate that tlie 
possibility of trouble on the bus bars or on the station 
equipment is as great as that of a number of miles of 
transmission lines. 

It must provide “back-up” protection; by this is 
meant that trouble should be cleared from the .system, 
possibly with some little delay, even though the circuit 
breaker which would ordinarily clear such trouble 
should fail to operate. Some types of relays will 
operate in this manner by means of their inherent 
characteristics, but other type.s require the use of 
additional relays. For simplicity it is desirable that 
protection against bus faults and back-up protection be 
obtained by the same means, thus making unnecessary 
the use of complicated differential schemes commonly 
used for bus protection. 

It is desirable to eliminate the use of high-voltage 
potential transformers so far as possible, not only 
because of their expense, but also because of the hazard 
which they, themselves, introduce in the system. 

_ Economy in the relay system is desirable, but because 
high-voltage lines and equipment are inherently 
expensive, if such a procedure results in eliminating 
more expensive high-voltage equipment the best 
over-all economy may be obtained by adopting an 
expensive relay system. 

Types of Relays Considered. In order to satisfy the 
needs of recent interconnections, a number of new 
methods of using the conventional types of relays have 
been developed and entirely new relays have been 
designed; namely: 

For protection against short circuits, 

1. Low-current range impedance relay (type C Z). 

2. Fault detecting over-current and undervoltage 

• relays. 

For protection against grounds, 

3. Definite time, directional relay with phase 

compensation in the potential circuit (type 
C R). 
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4. Definite time, current directional relay (type 

CRC). 

5. Invei'se time, current directional relay (type 

CWC), 

6. Inverse time, directional relay with phase 

emnpensation in the potential circuit, (type 
C Wj. 

The use of these new methods and devices will be 
described herein with only brief references to methods 
which are already in common use. 

Protection Against Phase-to-Phase Faults 


In addition to these difficulties, later extensions inva¬ 
riably tend to complicate relay protection. 

Pilot Wire Protection. To clear faults in the mini¬ 
mum time, theoretically, the best solution probably 
lies in the use of differential bus protection and pilot 
wire line protection. Fig. 1 illustrates a pilot wire 
scheme which has several advantages. This is a circu¬ 
lating current scheme and the burden imposed on the 
current transformers is quite low. In this method, 
open circuits on pilot wires put the relay in an operative 


General Conditions. The nature of a high-voltage 
interconnection system is such as to make difficult any 
application of relay equipment which will satisfy the 
demands previously enumerated. The purpose of an 
interconnection is usually to permit the exchange of 
power, and any number of causes may necessitate 
periodic changes in location of connected generating 
capacity. These changes may occur daily due to load 
conditions, or seasonally due to change in available 
generating capacity. This results in a change in 
magnitude of fault current, due not only to the varia¬ 
tion in total connected generating capacity, but also to 
the change in location of this capacity. Thus, at some 
points on the system, it is quite conceivable that 
fault currents which should cause relay operation 
ma> be smaller under some conditions than the maxi¬ 
mum load current under other conditions. 



^ 2 Tripping-Cuekent Characteristics for Selectivid 
Differential Relays 

Relay No. 1 Pig. 3 operates on Curve A 
Relay No. 2 Pig. 3 operates on Curve B 
Relay set on 3 -anipere tap 


The interconnecting system is usually composed of 
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condition for faults either external or internal to the 
section. This scheme is novel, in that four balancing 
resistors are used instead of three, with the result that 
balanced conditions are maintained irrespective of 
whether a through fault is phase-to-phase or phase-to- 
ground. This permits the use of ground relays having 
a low-current setting, thus increasing the sensitivity 
of the protection. However, for applications where 
ground fault protection is not desired, the ground 
relays (but not the balancing resistors, A„), may be 
omitted. It the ten-to-one ratio insuiatii Zunt 
transformers be used, this protection may be applied 
to lines of great length because of the effective low 
impedance of the pilot wires. For shorter lines, where 
the pilot wire impedance is low, the insulating current 
transformers may be omitted unless they are required 
for protection against high voltages. With insulating 
current transformers of the ratio shown, the balancing 
resistors and Bs should each be equal to 1/200 

Of Z, the pdot wire impedance, plus the impedance of 
the insulating current transformers; but the neutral 
balancing resistor, should be equal to 1/200.^ 

The characteristics of the type C D selective differen- 

application. Its design is such that, with a fault in a 

through which,the maximum current is flowing will 
op^^ate on curve A and that through which tTe W 
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mum current is flowing will operate on curve B. As a 
result, that breaker which has the least tendency to 
trip is operating on the most sensitive characteristic 
of the relay. 

Although the pilot wire scheme of protection ap¬ 
proaches very closely the ideal, the difficulty of instal¬ 
ling and maintaining pilot wires prevents its use on all 
but the shortest transmission lines. The periodic 
tests, which are essential to all protective equipment, 
are rather intricate on this scheme. Another objec¬ 
tion to this scheme is found in that additional relays 
must be installed for back-up protection. 

^ Carrier Current Protection. In order to overcome the 
disadvantages of using pilot wires, effort has been made 
to use the transmission lines as pilot wires by super¬ 
imposing on them high-frequency potentials or currents, 
as is customary for carrier-current telephony. The 
advantages of this scheme over the pilot wire scheme 
lies in the fact that no additional wires are necessary. 
For protecting transmission lines by means of super¬ 
imposed high frequency there are two general methods 
which correspond fairly well with the standard pilot 
wire scheme. In one scheme, radio frequency currents 
are used, produced by a separate generator at each end 
of each section of line. The generator is connected to 
the current transformer on the power line in such a way 
that the emission of impulses is controlled by the 
direction and . amount of the line current. Reception 
of the impulses at the other end of the line is controlled 
by the current transformer at that end and the complete 
arrangements are such that the radio relays will permit 
the breakers at each end of a line to be tripped when¬ 
ever the power current flows into the section from both 
ends. ^ The actual tripping is done by over-current or 
directional relays of the conventional type. In order 
to keep the high-frequency current in its own section 
of line a tuned reactor is placed between each power 
conductor and the bus bars. 

Another scheme makes use of a lower frequency, 
say from 500 to 2000 cycles, generated by several small 
three-phase generators located at various points on 
the system, the high-frequency potential being super¬ 
imposed on the main power supply. This superimposed 
frequency is high enough so that very little of it will 
leak through the power apparatus because of its high 
impedance to the high frequency. When a fault occurs, 
the nearest high-frequency generators cause a heavy 
current to flow and operate high-frequency over-current 
relays at each end of the faulty line. The distant 
relays will not be operated because the impedance of 
the system to such high frequencies keeps the current 
down to a small value. In many cases it is necessary 
to put a small reactance in each end of a section of line 
in order to make sure that the current in the, good 
sections will be kept small. 

Both of the high-frequency schemes have features 
which appeal to the protection engineer, and it is quite 


likely that as experience is gained in their operation, 
they will become popular. 

Bus Protection. When either a pilot-wire or a carrier- 
current scheme is used, some form of bus protection 
must be applied. Many engineers hesitate about 
installing differential protection where •many bushing- 
type current transformers must be connected in parallel. 
Heel-and-toe switches connected in the current trans¬ 
former leads and operated by the breaker are sometimes 
used under such conditions, but are generally considered 
as a hazard and therefore to be avoided if possible. 

To overcome these objections and the complex con¬ 
nections of the standard bus differential, protection is 
often provided against phase-to-ground faults only. 
One means of doing this is by grounding the tower 
structure through current transformers. The current 
transformer secondaries are connected in parallel and 
operate a relay to clear the Sus. It is not necessary that 
any special precautions be taken to isolate the tower 
from ground since the relay may be set to operate on 
only a portion of the total fault current. 

This scheme may be amplified so as to isolate portions 
of the tower structure (electrically) from others, ground¬ 
ing each separately and thus permitting the isolation 



Pig. 3—Single-Line Diaobam Showing Curhbnt Connec¬ 
tions OP Selective Dippebbntial Relays por Parallel 
Line Protection 

of only the faulty section of the bus. The insulation 
required between tower sections for this application 
need be only for low-voltage, or rather in the nature of 
high resistance. 

Parallel Line Protection. The desirable character¬ 
istics of the selective differential relay (as shown in 
Fig. 2), makes it suitable for protection of parallel 
lines provided there is a, source of feed at each end. 
When the operating currents through the relay coils 
are in the same direction, as shown in Fig. 3 by relay 
No 1, the indications are that the fault is near the 
other end of the line and the relay operates on the least 
sensitive characteristic, as shown in curve A of Fig. 2. 
When the currents through the relays,are in opposite 
directions, as indicated by relay No. 2 in Fig. 3, the 
indications are that the fault is close to that particular 
relay. This relay then operates on the sensitive 
characteristic shown in curve B, thus permitting of the 
relay being installed at stations where only a small 
of feed-back is available. If the relay opera¬ 
tion is not simultaneous, the opening of a breaker by 
one set of relays then permits the other set of relays 
to operate on the more sensitive characteristic curve. 

During conditions of single-line operation, the differ¬ 
ential relay is usually inoperative, and some form of 
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back-up relay is essential. The application of differ¬ 
ential 1 ‘elays is therefoi'e usually made in conjunction 
\s ith back-up over-cuiTent or directional over-current 
relays, the differential relays being inoperative during 
conditions of single-line operation. The back-up relays 
also furnish pr^^tectioh against bus faults. Therefore, 
balanced protection on parallel feeders approaches the 
protection afforded by pilot wires during conditions of 
parallel operation, but for faults within the section 
diimig single-line operating conditions a long time is 
required for clearing, since selective settings are then 
used. 

L nder man}^ operating conditions, a substation may 
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in the other set is given a long-time, high-current 
setting. 

_ Fig. 4b shows the schematic diagram of the triji 
circuits. The common studs on the two sets of relays 
are tied together for each individual phase so that, from 
this common connection, each directional element 
may trip its individual breaker. During conditions of 
parallel-line operation, the closing of either set of over¬ 
current contacts will cause the tripping of one or the 
other breaker, depending upon which directional 
element is closed. The disconnection of one line or the 
other, producing the conditions of single-line operation, 
causes the low-current short-time over-current elemeiUs 
to be disconnected from the circuit so that tripjiing 
must be performed by the relay having the high-tirae 
setting. These liigh-time over-current relays arv set. 
so as not to operate under conditions of 'maximum 

load current, and also to give the proper selective 
setting. 
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phase-to-phase faults only and constitute only a .smg11 
measure of protection against phase-to-ground faults. 
The use of potential is required with the impedance 
relay, but this objection may be overcome, as previously 
mentioned, by using low-voltage potential transformers. 
Another method of obtaining correct potential for 
relays when high-voltage potential transformers are 
not available is covered later. 

Relhy Operation with Low Current Faults. To meet 
fully the requirements of relay equipment applicable to 



Eig. 5 Ttpical Connection Diagram op Impedance 
Relays Applied to Sectionalizb Wire-to-Wirb Faults on 
Transmission Sections 


ing capacity is such as to permit only a small current to 
flow to the fault, the bus voltages near this fault must 
necessarily be very low. As a result, either the over¬ 
current Olathe undervoltage relay is sure to operate with 
a fault so located as to demand their operation for 
proper clearing. In order to fully meet’tiie various 
conditions existing in practise, both the over-current 
and the undervoltage relays have a suitable range of 
adjustment. 

These relays are used in conjunction with standard 
low current relays in such a manner as to render the 
protective relays inoperative until a fault occurs. The 
fault detector relays may be used in conjunction with 
directional relays connected as shown in Pig. 4a to 
guard against the following two conditions, which are 
likely to cause faulty operation on interconnections. 



interconnections, the relays must operate on fault 
currents, which may be less than full load current. 
In order to satisfy this demand, a fault-detecting device 
has been developed,—a device composed of an under¬ 
voltage and an over-current element connected in each 
phase. The contacts of these elements (two per phase 
or a total of six) are connected in parallel, so that any 
conditions of either undervoltage or over-current will 
cause the relay contacts to be closed. In applying this 
device, the over-current element is set to operate at a 
current value corresponding to approximately 125 per 
cent of the maximum load which is expected in practise. 
Therefore, the current relays should never operate 
unless heavy fault currents are flowing. The under¬ 
voltage device is set for, say, 75 per cent of normal 
voltage. 

The principle of operation of this combination is 
quite simple, if the distribution of generating capacity 
is such that the bus voltage will not drop below approxi¬ 
mately 75 per cent of normal, the current to a fault 
near the bus must necessarily be high. On the other 
hand,*if the magnitude and distribution of the gene?at- 


Fig. 6a—Protective Scheme for a Pair op Parallel Lines 
WHEN Fault Current May be Less Than Load Currents 
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The first of these conditions occurs only when the 
low-set relays have current settings for fess than full 
load. The faulty operation is caused when an operator 
at a^ receiving substation trips one of the breakers on 
a pair of parallel lines carrying nearly full-load current. 
This causes all current to flow over one line and this 
line will be tripped at the sending end by the low-set 
relays. To correct this trouble, fault detector devices 
may be applied as shown in Fig. 6. As shown in the 
schematic diagram. Fig. 6b, tiie contacts of fault detec- 
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tor relays are so connected as not to permit the low- 
setting over-current contacts to cause tripping unless a 
fault occurs on the system. The low-setting relays 
may therefore be given a current setting of any value 
without danger of tripping due to this ^operating 
condition. • * 

The second condition occurs when it is necessary to 
set both the short-time and long-time relays to operate 
under less than full-load conditions. The connections 
are then changed so that the current elements of both 
the long-time and short-time directional relays are 


Thus, after a fault on the system has occurred, all 
impedance relays on the system are connected into 
service, permitting the one nearest the fault to open the 
circuit breakers on the faulty section. Since the im¬ 
pedance relay current coils are normally short-circuited, 
they may be set on the one-ampere tap although maxi¬ 
mum load currents may be five amperes. This scheme 
has a second advantage, in that the relay burden is 
removed from the current transformers except .under 
fault conditions. 

Fig. 8 illustrates an actual analysis which was made 
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normally short-circuited by back contacts of an 
auxihary relay. This relay has three back contacts 
(each one short-circuitmg the directional relay's current 
coils in one phase), and a front contact to be used for 
connecting m the tripping contact circuits, or for bell 
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complicated interconnecting system. The single-line 
diagrams illustrate various operating conditions with 
maximum and minimum connected generator capacity, 
and with faults at various locations. A study of this 
indicates that the maximum load possible on the sys¬ 
tem is 4.6 amperes, and the minimum short-circuit 
current is 1.9 amperes. The figures given refer to 
secondary amperes. This analysis indicates that, of 
the schemes considered, the one- to six-ampere impe¬ 
dance relays, in conjunction with fault detector relays, 
provide the most satisfactory protection. 

Phasb-to-Ground Fault Protection 
Advantages of Ground Relays. The advantages 
resulting from application of ground relays for pro- 
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transformer banks by resistance at the point of fault 
or by the high earth return impedance. 

c. A high percentage of faults on transmission line 
cause ground current to flow. Thus, the residual 
relay, with its relatively quick timing, increases the 
speed of clearing a large percentage of the faults. 

d. When this relay is used, those protecting against 
phase-to-phase faults act as a back-up protection. 

e. On certain tjqjes of system connections, an in¬ 
verse-time, over-current, residual-current relay may be 
used and the distribution of ground current is such as 
to cause the relays closest to the fault to operate 
always very quickly. 

Distribution of Residual Currents. On a system 
where the neutrals of all equipments are solidly 
grounded, the distribution and magnitude of fault 
currents differ depending on the type of faults. As a 
result of this, the study of phase-to-phase fault condi¬ 
tions may not be sufficient to permit accurate setting 
of relays used for protection against phase-to-ground 
faults. In many cases a special study is required to 
determine the distribution of ground current, and this 
study quite frequently shows that protective equipment 
which is superior to that available for phase-to-phase 
fault may be applied for protection against phase-to- 
ground faults. 

The Method of Symmetrical Components (phase 
sequence)^ for analyzing fault conditions on trans¬ 
mission lines, developed by C. L. Fortescue,^ simpli¬ 
fies this otherwise complicated problem. The magni¬ 
tude of residual currents may be determined with little 
more effort than that required for the determination of 
the positive phase sequence quantities corresponding 
to a three-phase fault. To show the desirability of 
making this separate study, and to illustrate applica- 
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tion of ground relays, a few results of a study of a simple 
system are given. 

The system used in these calculations is shown in 
Fig. 9. At one end of the system a generator is shown 
connected through a transformer bank, and at the other 
end of the system a generator is connected directly to 
the system. This has been done to illustrate that some 
difference exists depending on whether the generator is 
connected difectly to the system or through a trans¬ 
former bank. The reactance of both the generator 
alone, and of the generator in combination feeding 

2? A. I. B. E. Trans., 1918, Vol. XXXVII, Part 2, p. 1«27. 


through the transformer bank has a total impedance 
of 15 per cent. 

The transformer banks, at the substations are in 
some c^ses assumed to be connected star-delta with 
solidly grounded neutrals, so that they have the effect 
of grounding transformer banks’ on the* system. To 
illustrate the effect of these banks as compared to 
delta-connected banks, certain calculations have also 
been made with the transformer banks disconnected 
from the substation busses. 

Fig. 10 illustrates the distribution of conductor cur- 



Fig. 10 —Pault-Curbbnt Distribution Diagram 
Showing effect of grounding the neutral of substation power banks 


rents throughout the system with a fault located be¬ 
tween Stations 5 and C on phase A conductor of one 
of these parallel lines. Fig. 11 illustrates the distri¬ 
bution of conductor currents for a similar fault; but 
here, the substation transformer banks are assumed to 
be delta-delta connected. J^, and 4 are the phase 
currents and those marked If. are the generator and 
transformer bank neutral currents. 

By comparing these two figures, it will be seen that 
the magnitude and distribution of conductor current is 
radically changed, depending upon whether the sub¬ 
station transformer bank neutrals are solidly grounded 
or not. In Fig. 10 the biggest portion of the ground 
current flows through the neutrals of the substation 
transformer banks adjacent to the fault. The banks 
farthest from the fault pass only a small amount of 
residual current, the magnitude decfeasing as the 
distance to the fault increases. This residual current 
distribution will vary depending upon the relative 
impedances of the transformer banks and transmission 
lines to the flow of zero phase sequence current, and 
therefore demands special study. 

Fig. \2 illustrates the difference in current distri¬ 
bution, depending on the type of faults and type of 
system. Fig. 12a shows the distribution of current 
for a three-phase fault. Fig. 12 b illustrates the distri¬ 
bution of residual current for a fault located as shown 
on Fig. 10. The values sh^wn in Fig. 12b are equal to 
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three times the zero-phase sequence current. They 
are therefore the residual currents which would flow 
through the relay coils of the ground relays. It is to 
be noted that here the current in the relays /)n the 
faulty section is much greater than that in any other 
relays on tht^ 'system. This is true irrespective of 
whether the lines are connected in parallel or whether 
one line is disconnected from service. Fig. 12c 
illustrates the residual current which would flow through 
the ground relay coils for a fault located as shown on 
Fig. 11. 

Figs. 12a and 12c resemble each other very closely, 
the only difference being due to the increased reactance 
of the transmission line for phase-to-ground fault con¬ 
ditions over the reactance for a three-phase fault. 
As a result, on systems corresponding to Fig. 12c, 
the same system of relaying^has been generally used for 
protection against phase-to-ground faults as is used for 
protection against phase-to-phase faults. The greatest 



Fig. 11- 


Fault-Current Distribution Diagram 


transformers W ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ substatior 

transformers have been removed. Generator No, 1 has been renlaced 
by an equivalent impedance replaced 


advantage of ground relays may be obtained from th 
current distribution as shown in Fig. 12b. Hen 
definite advantages in selectivity, speed of clearinj 
and sensitivity may be obtained by the use of groun 
relays. A comparison of Figs. 12a and 12b wi: 
illustrate that the use of ground relays with prope 
characteristics would assist materially in securin 
suitable relay protection on a system of this type. 

Definite-Time Ground Relays. Pig. 13 shows a dia 
^am of connections for relays suited to the protec 
tion of a system with current distribution similar t( 
that shown m Fig. 12b. This diagi’am shows selectiv, 
relays applied as for protection against single-lim 
operation. Standard directional relays are used fo 
protection against phase-to-phase faults. The direc 
tional ground relay is of the low energy type witl 
low-current setting. It also differs from the directiona 

f!dS against phase-to-phas( 

faults, m that maximum torque is obtained on th( 


directional element of the ground relay when the relay 
current lags behind the relay potential. 

Fig. 14 shows the distribution of residual currents in 
the system as shown in Fig. 11, except that a fault 
impedance of 10 per cent resistance is present. The 
vector diagrams at the various substation busses and 
at the faults are shown. As may be seen from this. 
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Fig. 12—a Comparison op Fault-Current Distribution 
with Identical Fault Location 
A —Three-phase fault-current distribution 

B Kesidual-current distribution with grounding transformers on a 
iiiie-to-groimd fault 

C—Eesidual-current distribution without transformer banks on a 
line-to-ground fault 


the phase displacement between the residual voltage 
and the residual current on this system will always be 
90 deg. so long as the system impedance is pure 
reactance. 

If this were true for all systems, the theoretically 



PiQ. 13 —Dieectional Line and Geotjnd Peotection poe 
One Thebe-Phase Line 

correct relay to use would be one in which the maximum 
torque is obtained when there is a phase displacement 
of 90 deg. between voltage and current. On the actual 
system, resistance is present in the transmission lines 
and equipment. This will tend to decrease the tlis- 
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placement angle. Under conditions where the phase- 
to-ground fault has no resistance and the neutrals of 
the transformer banks or generators are grounded 
through a high resistance, it is theoretically possible for 
the residual current and the residual voltage to be in 
phase, so that the unity power factor condition should 
cause the maximum torque. It is therefore desirable 



Fig. 14—Current Distribution and Vector Relations 
Existing Within Relays 


For system 9 ,s shown in Fig. 11 and with a 10 per cent fault resistance 

that this type of relay should secure the maximum 
torque at some angle lying in between zero and 90 deg. 
so as to be applicable to any system conditions. Until 
recently, relays commonly used for this purpose have 
had approximately true watt characteristics, and it 



Pig. 15—^Linb and Ground Protection for Both Paballel- 
AND SingijB-Linb Operation Using Directionaii Over- 
Current Relays 

was possible for these relays to operate improperly under 
certain fault conditions. Where such a relay is now 
in use, it may be desirable to insert a phase shifting 
device in its potential circuit so as to obtain the proper 
phase relation. 


The diagram shown in Fig. 15 is more desirable for 
the conditions shown in Fig. 12c. This diagram is 
similar to that shown in Fig. 4a, except that the ground 
relays ^re included. 

In order to avoid using high-voltage potential trans¬ 
formers, the connections shown in Fig*. 16 may be 
employed. As illustrated by Figs. 10 and 12b, the 
current flowing through the fault is largely supplied 
through the neutral of the transformer bank nearest 
the fault. Thus, instead of using a^potential as shown 



Pig. 16—Directional Over-Load and Directional Ground 
Protection 

Using definite time, residual, over-current relays and low-tension poten¬ 
tial transformers 

Roar view “ORO” directional ground relay is shown in lower left-hand 
corner 


oy oy 



Fig. 17—Typical Diagram of Connections for GnbuND 
Protection Using the Inverse Time, ResiSdual, Over- 
Current, Ground Relay 

in Fig. 13, the neutral current from tlje power banks 
may be used to determine the relative direction of 
current flow in a line. The currents in the line and in 
the neutral of the transformer bank are approximately 
in phase, so that the relay should be so designe*d as to 
have the maximum torque when the currents in the 
residual circuit of the current transformers and in the 
neutral connection of the power banks are in phase. 
The connections shown in either Fig. 13 or Fig. 16 are 
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equally good in determining the location of the fault. 

Inverse-Time Ground Relays. The diagram shown 
in Fig. 17 is an alternative for, and under certain 
conditions, an improvement over that shown ^in Fig, 
16. This scheme was first devised and put into ser¬ 
vice by Mr. •Roy Wilkins.^ The residual relays used 
here are inherently directional and in addition, operate 
with an inverse characteristic that is quite suitable for 



Fig. is—Product of Transformer Bank Neutral Currents 
AND Residual Line Currents 

For any fault location and for phase-to-ground faults for the system 
ghown on Fig. 9 

systems where the neutrals of all transformer banks are 
solidly grounded, as illustrated in Fig. 12b. Fig. 18 
shows the operating torque on the relays for the sys¬ 
tem as shown in Fig. 10. The cmves plotted in Fig. 18 
are the products of the current in the transformer bank 



Fig. 19 Diaqbam op Internal Connection foe Residxtal 
Current and Residual Volt-Ampere Relays 

• 

times the current in the line at any point on the system- 
This is the product which would tend to operate the 
residual current relay when connected as shown in 
Fig. 17. T he operating tendency of the relay de- 

3. Blectncal World, November 22,1924, p. 1101. 


creases rapidly as the fault approaches the adjacent 
substation bus, so that the quickest acting relay is 
that which is closest to the fault. In this respect, the 
relay has the characteristic of the impedance relay. 
After the breaker closest to the fault has cleared, the 
current through the relay on the far end of the faulty 
section increases and causes increased operating torque. 

By actual calculations, it may be shown that the 
relay operating connected according to Fig. 17 will mot 
have quite so selective a characteristic under all con¬ 
ditions as would the device connected as a straight 
over-current relay as shown in Fig. 21. In some cases, 
the directional feature is necessary and is obtained as 
shown in Fig. 17. In many eases, however, the simpler 
connections shown in Fig. 21 should suffice. 

Since an inverse time over-current relay has suitable 
characteristics, it is logical that an instantaneous 
over-current device may be used with it to bring the 
time element down to zero for very heavy currents. 
Such a relay should be set to operate at a current value 



Product(Atmp&r&^JLov/eir Polei^Atnpetea c/pperPo/e) 

Pig. 20—Characteristic Time-Current Curve for the 
Residual-Current Relays 

With relay on 0.5-ampore tap, No. 5 setting, the minimum operating 
product is 2 

which can never be obtained except when the trouble 
is within the relays own section of line. The fact that 
the ratio of maximum to minimum phase-to-ground 
fault current is very small, for a system of this type 
where selectivity is required, permits the instantaneous 
over-current relay to be effective over a very large 
portion of the transmission line. Thus, with a fault in 
the mid-section, in many cases instantaneous operation 
of the relays will occur at both ends of the section. 
Mter one end of the section had been opened, due to 
either the instantaneous device or the inverse time 
relay, the current through the other end increases, 
increasing the likelihood of the operation of the instan¬ 
taneous device at the far end. 

^ The diagram of internal connections of an inverse¬ 
time-directional current relay is shown in Fig. 19. 
Working on the watthour meter principle, it is quite 
evident from this diagram that the relay connected as 
shown in Fig. 17 would be directional. The char¬ 
acteristic curve f(Jr this relay is shown in Fig. 20. 
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As previously mentioned, the inverse time relay may 
be used as a simple residual over-current device. Thus, 
at a switching station similar to that shown in Fig. 21, 
where neither a low-voltage nor a high-voltage potential 
transformer source is available, the ground relay may 
be applied and used as an inverse time over-current 
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Fig. 21—^Application of the Residual-Cueeent Relay 
TO A Switching Station Without a Source op Secondary 
Potential 


device. The relay may be so set that proper selectivity 
may be obtained at this point so long as three breakers 
are closed. If only two breakers are closed, in case 
of any fault, the tie will be dropped and it makes no 
difference which relays operate. 

A modification of the connections shown in Fig. 17 is 
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Fig. 22—Typical Diagram of Connections foe the Residual 
Volt-Ampere Relay 


that shown in Fig. 22. Here, a volt-ampere relay is 
used, the internal connections of which are similar 
to those shown in Fig, 19. The relay depends upon 
the principle that the product of the residual current 
and the residual voltage is greatest when the fault is 
close to the relay, with the result that the relay closest 
to the fault operates fastest. In addition to this, the 
relay is directional. 

On a system as shown in Fig. 12c, the residual volt¬ 
age, or three times the zero phase sequence voltage, 
increases from each end of the transmission line to the 
fault. The vector diagrams given in Fig. 14 illustrate 
the largest product closest to the fault. 

The operating forces on this relay would be as shown 
in Fig. 23 and would apply to the system shown in 


Fig. 9. Quite clearly, the relay closest to the fault 
would operate much faster than any other relay on the 
system. This is true if the relay is so designed that the 
torque is, proportional to the product of zero phase 
sequence currents and potentials as mentioned above 
in the discussion of the phase relations in the*directional 
relay in connection with Fig. 14. 

This volt-ampere product may be obtained quite 
accurately by an approximation. The imbalanced 
voltage, or zero phase sequence voltage which is used 
on the relay, is usually due to the drop through trans- 



Fig. 23—Product op Zero Phase Sequence Voltages and 
Zero Phase Sequence Currents 

For various pliase-to-ground fault locations on system shown on Fig. 9 



Fig. 24—Diagram of Connections for 0ver-Current 
Protection Using a Three-Phase Directional Relay 


former banks plus transmission lines up to the relay. 
The phase angle between this voltage and the residual 
current may be as much as 80 deg. Taking this as 
the maximum, one may set the relay so as to secure the 
maximum torque when the phase displacementis66deg. 

The conditions of the system may then change so that 

% 
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the phase displacement varies from 80 deg. (0.174 
power factor) to 30 deg. (0.867 power factor) without 
introducing a volt-ampere error of more'than 10 per 
cent. Due to the inverse characteristic of^the relay, 
this small error should cause not more than 5 per cent 
error in relay time;^and this is permissible since approxi- 



Fig. 25a —Diageam Showing Connections foe a Complete 
Relay Scheme Applicable to a Complex Inteeconnbcting 
System 
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Pig. 25b —Internal Wiring Diagrams 


mately the same error is applied to all relays. There¬ 
fore 55 deg. is standard, but this should be modified for 
special cases such as are met when high resistance is 
insetted on all neutral connections. 

The application of this relay need not be restricted to 
systems where the neutrals of all power banks are 
solidly grounded. Since the zero phase sequence 
voltage on practically any system will be largest^on 


those relays closest to the fault, it can be used in prefer¬ 
ence to the definite time relays and gain some improve¬ 
ment of timing over them. The objection to this 
application lies in the difficulty in making the correct 
setting. 

The Use of the Polyphase Directional Relay. The 
distribution of current on systems with a multiplicity 
of grounded neutrals, as shown on Fig. 10, is often 
inimical to correct operation of single-phase directional 
relays. Heavy currents often flow in all three phases 
during phase-to-ground fault conditions, with the 
result that certain single-phase relays may cause the 
clearing of breakers which should not open. This is 
particularly true of those systems where ground relays 
are not applied. Where difficulty is experienced in 
this particular application, the three-phase relay offers 
the best solution The connections for a relay of this 
t 3 q)e are shown in Fig. 24. 

In the three-phase relay, the residual current causes 
a predominating torque during phase-to-ground fault 
conditions so that the currents in the good phases can¬ 
not cause faulty operation. Similarly the fault currents 
on such a system are always sufficiently large so that 
the load current will never affect the relay in such a 
direction as to prevent proper operation. 

A Typical Relay Installation 

Fig. 25 represents a composite picture of relays suit¬ 
able for application to a system as shown in Fig. 9. 
Impedance relays are used for protection against phase- 
to-phase faults, so that the maximum time of relay 
operation is three-quarters of a second. The average 
time will be much less than that and will approach very 
closely the timing obtained by parallel-line protection. 

Potential for these devices may be obtained from low- 
voltage potential transformers with suitable compensa¬ 
tors, from high-voltage potential transformers, or from 
a tap on the condenser bushing of the circuit breaker. . 
The voltage thus obtained is higher than desirable, 
and must be reduced and its phase shifted by means of a 
small stepdown transformer and network, according to 
a method developed by J. F. Peters. 

The load conditions on the system here shown are 
assumed to be such that fault currents of less than full¬ 
load magnitude must be guarded against. For this 
reason, low-current setting impedance relays are used 
and these relays are normally short-circuited by the 
auxiliary relay contacts. The fault detector relays 
operate under conditions of either over-current or under¬ 
voltage to remove this short circuit from the impedance 
relay coils. The residual relay is used to obtain the 
selective timing necessary for protection against phase- 
to-ground fault. In addition to the inverse time 
residual relay, an instantaneous over-chrrent relay has 
been added to increase the speed of operation over that 
afforded by the residual relay for certain fault con¬ 
ditions. For tJiis particular application, a dire(?tional 
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instantaneous over-current relay was necessary and 
the directional element has therefore been included in 
a separate case. 

This protective scheme compares very favorably with 
the ideal system for interconnections as previously 
specified. It has the following advantages: 

1. The quick clearing of faults. 

2. System operating set-up does not affect relay 
opei'b.tion. 

3. Relay system permits unlimited system extensions 
and revisions without necessitating increased relay 
timing. 

4. The relay system should necessitate little or no 
change on the installed relay equipment protecting 
the individual systems combined by the interconnection. 

5. Relays afford protection against bus faults. 

6. Back-up protection against faulty operation of 
re ays or breakers is afforded by this system of 
protection. 

7. High-voltage potential transformers are not re¬ 
quired. The breaker equipped with bushing type 
current transformers supplies both current and potential 
for the relays. Potential may also be obtained from 
low-voltage potential transformers. 

8. The relay equipment is simple, standard, and 
economical. 


Discussion 

H. D. Bradley: It mi^bt be well to point out in connection 
with the potential and ground relay, as mentioned, that there is a 
possibility of improper operation unless the potential trans¬ 
formers are single-phase. 1 refer to the scheme in which the 
star-delta-eonnected potential transfers were used, with the 
neutral of the star side grounded. 

We had some experience along that line on lower voltage 
systems using three-phase potential transformers and learned 
that when a ground occurred on the system the fuses were blown 
and the relays were rendered inoperative, or operated incorrectly. 
The ground pliase of the transmission line put a short circuit on 
one phase of the potential transformer, and due to the coupling 
of the magnetic eii’cuits it virtually placed a short circuit on the 
potential transformer and resulted in blowing the fuses on the 
other phase. It is also possible in some eases to get the improper 
operation on the potential in directional relays. 

We are getting away from that sort of operation by putting 
on a lock-out device similar to that described in the atithor's 
paper. 

In the New York system we have a soxiree of back feed to the 
132-kv. cable Avhich permits us to use a directional ground relas^ 
This, we think, can be set to operate to pick up on less than 100 
amperes. 

E. E- George: (by letter) Perhaps the only statement that 
might be questioned by some is that referring to the hazard of 
high-voltage potential transformers. High-tension bushings are 
used on switches and power transformers with so little trouble 
that the question of their hazard probably does not prevent their 
wider use. 

The balanced ^lilot-wire scheme in Pig. 1 looks very good for 
short lines. 

It is to be hoped that we will soon get abundant operating 
experience from the industry on the use of farrier-current pilot 
prot^tion, especially on intercompany tie lines. 


There is a demand for a relay which will open tie lines when an 
out-of-step condition prevails. 

The scheme (shown in Pig. 21) of using a directional ground 
relay as a straight ground relay to get the same timing character¬ 
istics is wery ingenious and should be applicable in many 
locations. 

It is possible to use the scheme shown in Pi^ i7 with a very 
small grounding transformer. In fact we have one installation 
where the grounding transformer cost less than tliree potential 
transformers would have. Since the phase angle is so small 
between the ground current in the grounding bank and the 
ground current in a faulty line, there is little opportunity for 
this relay to work incorrectly on account of variations in power 
factor. Such variations are a liability of the type of ground relay 
shown in Pig. 16. 

It is very encom-aging to see the discussion of the advantages 
of ground relays. Operating experience seems to hear out all 
of the advantages claimed. 

In enumerating the advantages of groiind-x’elay protection, 
perhaps some mention should be made of the necessity of pro¬ 
viding good bushing current transformers and of the advisability 
of testing them with current in one phase only after all con¬ 
nections have been completed, so as to get the full by-passing 
effect of the two phases which are not energized, as well as of the 
high impedance in the neutral circuit -which does not apply 
for phase-to-phase faults. These difficulties are being overcome 
by the use of better iron in bushing current transformers, the 
use of larger eirrrent transformers containing more iron, and by 
the use of two current transformers in series per phase, which is 
standard practise with several companies. Ground tests at 
full system voltage ixrovide the best over-all check of relay type, 
setting, and connection. 

The diagram shown in Pig. 2'is very interesting, but a little 
more explanation might be desirable. For instance, it should be 
made clear whether this type of relay has the same time char¬ 
acteristics with the currents in the two coils ISO deg. out of phase 
as when they are in phase. 

There is an application of selective differential relays for aiito- 
transformers on interconnections which has not been touched on 
in this paper. Where interchange substations consist only of a 
grounded auto-transformer with only one line at each voltage, 
it is possible to use a selective differential ground relay, balanced 
by use of auxiliary auto current transformers for a through flow 
of ground ciurent. The additional ground current supplied by 
the auto-transformer will prejudice the balanced relay toward the 
line in trouble, leaving the auto-transformer and its tertiary load 
connected to the good line. In making the balance it is necessary 
to assume that the through current varies inversely as the trans¬ 
formation ratio of the auto-transformer. This scheme has been 
in successful operation on our system for about two years. 

One feature, not touched on in the present paper, -which acts to 
discourage the wider use of potential-operated relays of the power 
directional type or residual volt-ampere type is the lack of any 
universal relation between power factor and fault conditions on 
the system, especially on interconnected systems. Phase angle 
between load current and phase voltage varies o^er wide range 
under normal and abnormal operating conditions, without any 
faults on the system. Even under fault conditions the phase 
angle may vary nearly 90 deg. at the same location and is widely 
different at various locations even on the same system. The 
same statements apply to residual potential ahd ground current. 

The above conditions explain the operating results given below 
which have been obtained by certain companies in this territory. 

1, Power directional relays are of little value on inter¬ 
connected systems. 

2 , Impedance relays are reasonably satisfactory. 

3, Directional ground relays of the type using two current 
elements and connected up as per Fig. 17 in the paper under 
discussion have been remarkablj^ satisfactory. 
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4. Selective differential relays have been very satisfactory 
when properly set and interlocked. 

5. Directional volt-ampere relays have given some trouble 
due to variation in power-factor relations. 

The foregoing comments are naturally based on •operating 
experience under conditions that may or may not be general in 
the industry. • • 

L. F. Kennedy: The crux of this whole situation is to main¬ 
tain the stability of the system which in turn requires very rapid 
clearing of faults. This is also tied up with the accuracy that 
may be obtained, because without accuracy we cannot get down 
to minimum time settings. 

Fm-ther, the bus sections must be treated as part of the line 
and whatever protection is provided necessarily covers these. 

One point which has not been discussed is the protection of 
the power transformers used in the interconnections. These 
transformers today are, in many cases, of the three-winding type 
and the protection provided here is further complicated by the 
use of tap-changing arrangements. 

The so-called impedance relay in its principle and theory ap¬ 
pears very weU adapted to si3gle-line operation. However, we 
feel that there is sthL a great deal of development to be done 
before this relay is ready for final use by the operating com¬ 
panies. At the present time it appears that the adjustment and 
maintenance is more comphcated than can be stood for a very 
extended length of time. Therefore, it appears that the 
manufacturers must continue their investigations, and I feel 
certain this is being carried on by the leading companies. 

The use of ground relays, either of the quantitative or direc¬ 
tional type, the directional type being polarized either by voltage 
or current as the conditions permit, have met with a very high 
degree of success, and operating conditions seem to indicate that 
more and more importance shoxdd be given to the protection 
against ground faults since with the higher-voltage systems we 
run into more ground faults than on any other type. Nearly 
every case of short circuit at the present day eventually goes to 
ground, and therefore in the final analysis the ground relay is the 
thing of greatest importance. 

The situation, as it stands today, indicates that for parallel¬ 
line operation balanced hook-ups with the back-up protection 
necessary provided by over-current relays may be more desirable 
than anything else because of the simplicity and the fact that 
they are well knowm and it does not seem justifiable to ask the 
operating companies to spend too much time and money with 
schemes which are not in the final state of development. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize once more that the main 
problem confronting both the operating companies and the 
manufacturers is to find some way of shortening the time neces¬ 
sary to clear a fault. If, as Mr. Jamieson has pointed out, we 
could^ catch the incipient fault it wmuld be ideal. However, 
catching the incipient is still a problem of proper selectivity. 

L. R. Janes: There are three questions that I should like 
to ask Mr. Graves concerning ground relays. 

First: Are ground relays applicable for clearing “partial 
short circuits” ^on overhead systems such as we have in this 
territory? ^By a “partial short circuit” I mean a condition 
similar to that resulting from the breakdown of an insulator 
thus leaving only the pole or crossarin for insulation. The case 
of a conductor falling to dry earth is another example. 

Second: As I understand it, the ground relay is only appli¬ 
cable for clearing phase-to-ground faults. Is phase-to-ground 
fault protection satisfactory and sufficient for overl^ead lines? 
In other words are practically all faults from phase to ground or 
does experience show^ that a considerable percentage are from 
phase to phase? 

Third: Consider the ease of a generating station supplying 
several substations located at points scattered along a trans¬ 
mission-line loop. If ground relays only are installed at the 
generating station on each of tfee two out-going lines and a fault 


occurs approximately half-way around the loop which is the point 
most remote from the generating station, will not the fault 
currents in each branch of the loop be approximately equal and 
thus cause both lines to open instead of only the one containing 
the fault? 

F* D. Wyatt: On power systems using neutral resistance for 
fault-current limitation, the relay current during ground faults 
necessarily is of small value. The ground relay becomes of 
increasing importance on the power system using the neutral 
resistance for current limitation, and that its operation s]iould 
be dependable is one of the difficulties to be reckoned with. 
The ground-relay scheme must involve a sensitive relay whose 
sensitivity and reliability depend largely on the range of fault 
currents for which it must operate. 

The paper shows one of the factors controlling the range of 
variation, namely, variation in generating capacity and point of 
generation, which may cause wide variation in the magnitude of 
fault currents. The paper also brings out the complications 
which are necessary in the relay circuit to compensate for the wide 
range of fault currents. For ground relaying, the situation is 
further complicated by the wide variation possible in the resis¬ 
tance of the fault and also a variation in the number of grounded 
neutral points. 

The ground relay should also differentiate between low-value 
fault currents and small residual currents which may result due 
to the character of the relay circuit and system connections. 
Ordinarily, the balanced protection applied to a pair of lines, it is 
assumed that the lines are of equivalent and equal impedance 
characteristics. This, however, is not always the case so that 
when Hnes are of unequal length it is necessary to make pro¬ 
portional adjustment for the distribution of current. The 
problem is a little more difficult if the lines are not of tlie same' 
power-factor characteristic. 

Another factor which enters into the setting of balanced line 
relays is the possibility of induced voltages being applied to a 
good pair of lines by external circuits adjacent to the balanced 
pair. That is, assume that there is a line which is a part of a 
good pair running adjacent to another circuit which is in trouble 
with a phase to ground fault. Due to the current in the faulty 
circuit, potentials will be indxiced on the balanced pair which 
will cause a circulating current to flow in the loop formed by the 
balanced pair. Then a current will flow through the ground 
relays and if they are set at too low a current value an incorrect 
relay operation on the pair of good lines will occur. 

If I may, I should like to answer the last question of Mr. 
Janes. That situation can be taken care of by using directional 
ground relays instead of current ground only. At the power 
station or substation where neutral resistors are available, or 
neutral current can be measured, directional features can be 
secured where there is not a transformer hank or transformer 
neutral. This may be secured by using potential transformers 
arranged to give an inside delta potential which is the residual 
voltage at the substation. 

B. M. Jones: (by letter) The scheme shown in Fig. 15 is 
admirably suited to our system, for it simplifies the present 
scheme of balanced parallel-line protection which we have been 
using, in that it removes several complications. On our system 
we are not confronted with small fault currents wherein these 
fault currents are less than the load currents, for our system is 
relatively compact and a considerable amount of ground current 
flows in all ground faults as well as short circuits. 

Fig. 13 shows a diagram for directional line and ground pro¬ 
tection for a single-circuit 3-phase transmission line. TJiis 
particular scheme is standard with our company, and I believe 
that we were one of the first companies to adopt such a scheme. 
We have this scheme in use very widely on our 22-kv, system and 
to a limited extent ^>n our 66-kv. transmission line. This scheme 
of dfrectional ground protection was described by Mr. Dodds 
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and myself in a paper presented before the Institute in Detroit 
in June of this year. 

Pig. 25 a shows a complete relay scheme applicable to a complex 
interconnecting system which uses thirteen relays for tying 
together two lines. This is a vast number of relays and a cor¬ 
respondingly compHeated connection; and to my mind strenu¬ 
ous efforts should be made to simplify such a scheme. While 
such a scheme may look well on paper and may suit the engineers 
in the office, the relay trouble shooters are certainly going to 
have^ their troubles in maintaining such a mass of connections 
as this scheme shows. 

While our company has used single-phase directional relays 
in all eases in the past, I can easily see that there are certain 
applications wherein the polyphase directional relay has some 
advantage over the single-phase relay. We have a certain ease 
in mind on our own system now, where we are looldng into the 
advantages to be gained through the use of polyphase relays. 

It has been our experience, and I feel that other operating 
companies have encountered the same situation, that complicated 
relay schemes are hard to maintain and require a very high grade 
of skilled help, and eventually cause considerable trouble and 
inconvenience, and sometimes considerable embarrassment to 
those responsible for the relaying of the system. 

Our company leans very strongly toward maldng all relay 
schemes as simple as possible to provide adequate protection and 
at the same time have as few a number of schemes as might be 
necessary. 
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The Duqxiesne Light Company has a 36,000-kv-a., 66/132-kv. 
tie line with the West Penn Power Company, our immediate 
neighbor, Avhich line is 2J^ mi. long. There is a transformer 
bank in our Colfax Power Station, which steps our bus voltage 
to 132 kv. for this line. 

The particular relay scheme used for this is very simple and 
effective. The idea behind this tie was to hold the tie in unless 
there was trouble on the tie itself, or when serious trouble on 
either system hung on for an unreasonably long time. On 
this basis, the maximum benefit would be obtained from the use of 
the tie line. 

The accompanying sketch shows the time-current characteris¬ 
tics of the relay scheme used, which is briefly the installation of 
two sets of over-current relays at each end of the tie line which 
are set alike in pairs. 

One set of relays at each end of the tie line are “fast relays” 
and the other set “slow relays.” The “fast relays” operate for 
trouble on the tie line itself on one side of the bank and will 
cause enough curren^t to flow in the closest relays (closest elec¬ 
trically, from an impedance point of view), to operate, thereby 
brealdng the tie at one end. The “slow relays” will operate 
for trouble beyond the bank on either side, and are set slow 
enough to allow the relays of the power eompa^iy in trouble to 
clear the trouble. In ease the power company in trouble do^s 


not clear itself of trouble within the time setting of the slow 
relays, they will break the tie, thereby relieving the good system 
from the difficulties of the system in trouble. The ground relays 
are set same as the fast relays, and of course operate for trouble 
on the tie line? itself. 

Our experience has shown that this relay pcheme operates as it 
was planned to operate, and occasions have arisen’x^ereby the 
slow relays have taken out the tie when the system in trouble 
did not cut the trouble clear promptly. 

H- H. Greens (communicated after adjournment) The 
carrier-current protective scheme referred to brings into the 
protective-relay field principles which are new to this phase of 
power-system engineering. The pilot-wire scheme, which 
is the basic relay principle involved, is not new and is ideal for 
transmission-line protection. This relatively new carrier-current 
scheme has real possibilities and will require only an adequate 
operating record under service conditions before taking its 
proper place as a super-power system protective scheme. 

The scheme outlined in detail, requiring the use of special and 
standard relays, is based on relay principles in common use. 
The need of a quantitative study of short-circuit currents, in 
order to apply and obtain the maximum benefits with the relays 
now available, is quite obAdous. The development of the Method 
of Symmetrical Components, for studying fault conditions, has 
placed in the hands of the protection engineer a means of handling 
tills difficult phase-to-ground short-circuit problem, and the 
application of this method to the calculating table permits the 
handling of phase-to-ground short circuits on complicated 
systems, as 3-phase short circuits have been handled. The 
calculating table is, therefore, made still more indispensable as 
tlie type of construction of the super-power systems will result in 
phase-to-ground faults being in the majority. The calculating 
table is more indispensable than the slide rule, in its field, in 
relation to the protection of a large system and should, figuratively 
spealdng, be at the protection engineer’s elbow. 

The need of a quantitative study of tiie problem makes it 
desirable to use recording equipment in the field to obtain 
accurate measurements of the quantities involved. A form 
of oseillogTaph, which is automatically put in service at the time 
of the fault, lends itself to this type of investigation and such 
records are of real assistance. 

H. C- Graves, Jr.: Mr. Bradley has described two features 
which may cause incorrect relay operation. The first' of these 
brings out the fact that 3-phase core-type, potential transformers 
cannot be used in general for relay protection, particularly when 
directional ground relays are used. Such potential transfoxuners 
must be either single-phase transformers or of the 3-phase shell 
type. The second point made by Mr. Bradley is that directional 
relays may operate incorrectly if the overenrrent contacts open 
so slowly as to permit the directional contacts to close and cause 
faulty tripping before the overcurrent contacts open. One 
correction for this trouble is also indicated. 

In the majority of eases where such trouble occurs, it will be 
found that it can be corrected by increasing the contact spacing 
of the directional element. It should be noted that tl^is direc¬ 
tional element need not be instantaneous, but need only be fast 
enough always to close before the closing of the overcurrent 
contact. Overcurrent relays of the ungeared type xvill open their 
contacts in from 3 to 4 cycles (60-cyele basis) afte? the relay is 
de-energized. This quick opening of the contacts permits the 
relay to handle the majority of eases described by Mr. Bradley 
without eaiiskig faulty operation. In those few cases where the 
contact spacing cannot be increased sufficiently to avoid t*he 
trouble, directional overenrrent relays may be employed. These 
have directional contacts connected in series with the upper pole 
circuit of the overcurrent element, thus preventing oiDeration of 
the overenrrent element until power flow is in the direction wliieh 
causes closing of the directional contacts. The overenrrent 
contacts are then permitted to trip^he circuit breaker directly. 
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TMs arrangement is very simple but involves special design of the 
upper pole windings of the overcurrent element. 

The diagram shown in Pig. 2, refen*ed to by Mr, George, brings 
out the different operating characteristics of this relay depending 
upon whether the currents in the two coils are in ^hase or are 
ISO deg. out of phase. Curve A represents the in-phase con¬ 
dition, or tlie'condition where currents flow out on both the good 
line and the bad line. Curve B illustrates the condition which 
would exist at the other end of the hne, or the relay characteristics 
with the currents 180 deg. out of phase. 

The point made by Mr. George relative to the necessity for 
having current transformers of good characteristics for operating 
residual relays is of importance. Residual relays have a rel¬ 
atively low volt-ampere burden, but the impedance is usually 
higher than the line protective relays because of the fact that 
lower current taps are used. As a result of this fact a phase-to- 
ground fault causes a voltage to be built up across the residual 
relays which tends to cause the fault current to circulate back 
through the bushing type cmrent transformers in the good 
phases. Unless the characteristics of the bushing-type current 
transformers are good, this leakage current will be so appreciable 
as to affect the relay operation. 

Mr. George also brings out the fact that the use of volt-ani[)ere 
relays is hindered by the fact that the lohase angle under fault 
conditions is quite variable. This in itself would indicate tliat 
the volt-ampere relays could be used to advantage on systems 
wLose neutrals are grounded through a grounding resistor. 
This tends to establish a fairly constant angle between the 
residual voltage and residual currents. Thus advantage may 
be taken of the fact that the residual voltage and residual 
current invariably increase as the fault is approached. 

Mr. Rennedy stated that ‘‘The so-called impedance relay 
in its principle and theory appears very well adapted to single- 
line operation.” We are pleased to add that operating expe¬ 
rience wnth relays of this type indicates that they also work out 
in practise. At the present time both types of relays can be 
used with the assurance that their operating characteristics are 
definite, and that they vill therefore operate according to the 
adjustments made. 

On complicated systems it is necessary to ascertain the dis¬ 
tribution of and value of short-circuit currents in order to 
detCTmine breaker ratings and relay settings. To malce this 
study It 13 necessary first to determine the reactance or im¬ 
pedance values of the system, set up these values on a calculating 
board and read the short-circuit current for both maximum and 
inimmum conditions of generating capacity. This involves a 
considerable amount of labor. Knowing the current values for 
the minimum condition of generating capacity, the relay setting 
ot definite tune relays may immediately be established. For 
Mse-time overeurrent relays this is not the case since the 

selectivity under the maximum 
condition of generatmg capacity as well as minimum condition. 

After the short-circuit study has been made, it is as simple to 
as R operating time of the impedance Lays 

that inverse-time overcurrent relays. The fact 

practically independent of con- 

S reolh Jf determination of the 

lime requned for the operation of the relay. 

the 4westion asked by Mr. Janes can best be answered by 

them X present design of ground relays permits 

is 0 5 ZT "Z. as to 

formers’ secondary of the ciirrent trans- 

of full Inari ^ ®oyewhere m the neighborhood of 12 per cent 

faults If tw f protecting against phase-to-phase 

to flow ^ s’rcli as not to permit this value of current 

is probkwv imposed on the transmission system 

Sto a tw rf f ^ '>re faults develop 

wotectK? ? f ® happens the phase 

Proteetn e relays will clear ?be fault. In answer to the second 


question, I should say that the general concensus of opinion 
today is that both phase-to-phase and pliase-to-ground fault 
protection is necessary. If only one type of protection ])e used, 
it should be the phase-to-phase protection. Tlie greatest 
majority of faults on a system consist of phase-to-ground faults, 
bufc on most systems phase-to-phase faults will occur which will- 
not tend to operate the residual relays. 

A general answer to the third question is difficult in view of the 
fact that almost every case must be handled individually, in 
general, for systems of this type, residual relays will nqt mate¬ 
rially assist in reducing the relay time unless the system is similar 
to that shown in Fig. 10. On the average system where the <- 
loop is grounded at only one end, and particularly where the polo 
hardware is not grounded and no overhead ground wire is used, 
residual relays will be advantageous because of their increased 
sensitivity, but in general will not cause any (piickcT clearing 
of phase-to-ground faults than will tlio phase proieetivo relays 
in cases of phase-to-phase faults. However, since tlio distance 
between stations is so short as not to permit the ap])licati()n of' 
the impedance type of relay, it would s(3oni possible to apply 
pilot-Avire protection, at least to the shortest sections, and thus 
reduce the number of selective settings necessary. 

Relative to the selectivity of oi)eration of the rcjsidual relays, 
on systems as described by Mr. Jones, the treatment m.ust'])e 
very similar to that n.sed for protecting against i)liase-to-phaso 
faults. For parallel linos tlie residual relays are usually eross- 
conneetod. The exception to this is the system doscribcul in 
Fig. 10 Avhere the residual relay acts somewhat in the nature of 
an impedance type of relay so that the relay (ilos( 5 st to the fault 
will always clear first thus assuring selectivity oven in case of 
parallel lines. 

Mr Wyatt has mentioned the problem vvliich has been mot by 
several operating companies wherein a faulily lino induces a 
current in one of a pair of parallel lines, thus offsetting the 
balance in this supposedly balanced pair and causing o])eration 
of the relays. This usually occurs only for phaso-to-groimd 
faults, and one solution consists of increasing the settings of the 
balance relays. This solution is undesirable in view of the fact 
that it reduces the sensitivity of the ground relays, thus doing 
away with one of their major advantages. A second suggested 
solution consists in balancing the unbalance in the two pairs of 
parallel lines. The unbalanced current in the faulty pair of 
parallel lines will invariably be greater than that in the good pair. 
This diflerence in unbalances will cause a sot of contacts to close 
which will permit the operation of the relays on that i)air of 
parallel lines which has the greatest unbalance, objection^ 
to this scheme lies in its complexity, an<l in the fact tlmt the 
^heme cannot take care of unbalances at the neighboring stations. 
These relays must stiU be set high to avoid faulty operation. 

I he relay solution here as in many other relay i^roblems consists 
in designing the system so as to permit proiier relaying without 
excessive cost. 

Jones has found objections to the system of connection 
^ shown m Fig. 25, because of its complexity. This wo believe 
IS just, and this system of connection should never he installed 
except in those extreme cases where necessary. Jlowover, as 
mentioned by Mr. Green, each part of the sclieino consists of 
relay prmciples which have been in use for some time and have 
been proved, and thus an experienced maintenance crow guided 
!. ® ®^y*-;C--iit study and operating experience, should have 
^ — determining the cause of faulty relay operation. 

In conclusion, I should Uke to add that simplicity in the pro- 
tection schemes mvariably gives the best results. However, 
to be able to employ simple relay schemes, it is essential that 
6 sys em ayout be such a«s to permit thesb simple schemes to 
e us^. May application is complicated because all systems 
are Merent. The system grows up and as it grows the relays 
are changed so a|to take care of the newly developing conditions. 

IJ»e best results can be obtained only when the planniEg of the 
system and the scheme of protection go hand in hanej. 
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Introduction 

NTIL recent years the loads on power systems were 
with a predominately lagging current. While 
the regulation of the generators was sometimes 
quite poor, nevertheless the operation showed high 
stability and the field rheostats were adequate to control 
the voltage without loss of synchronism. Perhaps 
because of this fact, and perhaps for other reasons, 
textbooks have shown practically no diagrams or full¬ 
load saturation curves for leading power factors. The 
student might well obtain the impression that the solu¬ 
tion of the problem of regulation for such power factors 
would be carried out without difficulty, but when one 
attempts to carry out the solution, one meets with 
several obstructions of a theoretical nature. 

Of late years the voltage and length of transmission 
lines have been increasing and the number of inter¬ 
connections growing. Consequently the leading 
current load is becoming quite an item. At the same 
time due to attempts to improve customer power factor 
the lagging current load has shown a tendency to 
decrease. As a consequence, some curious phenomena 
have been noticed and reported: 1. A very unstable 
voltage on light loads when the line charging current 
is carried by too few units. 2. Inadequate field 
rheostat resistance to keep the voltage down. 3. The 
combination of lines and generator becoming self- 
'exciting, that is, a resonance between the inductance of 
the machine and the capacity of the line, giving high 
voltage with the field circuit open. 4. Generators 
remaining in step with small reverse field excitations. 
6. Generators slipping a pole when the reversed field 
excitation is increased, and before the voltage is brought 
down to normal. When this pole slipping takes place, 
there is a surge which causes the voltage to rise to 
considerably above normal. 

The difficulties met in attempting to apply the 
A. I. E. E. rule for leading current loads is well illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 1. The curve 0 X is the no-load satura¬ 
tion curve; F T is the full-load zero power-factor 
lagging saturation curve, and F Z, the full-load unity 
power-factor saturation curve. The zero leading 
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power-factor full-load saturation curve is shown by 
the line A B C D, ov the line A B C E. The segment 
A B is as much above the no-load saturation curve as 
the line B Y is below it, as required by the A. L E. E. 
rule. For saturations below this point, one is in doubt 
as to just how to proceed,but Jif it be assumed that the 
synchronous impedance is a constant, the segment 
B C would be drawn parallel to the line 0 X. For 
voltages below 0 C we meet another difficulty. If we 
continue the line toward the point D, we have a charac¬ 
teristic which, unlike the lagging characteristics, does 
not pass through the point F. If we reverse the seg¬ 
ment C Z>, we are unable to account for the operation 
with reversed field currents and we must imagine a 
sudden 180-deg. shift of phase at the point C, 



D 0 F 

Pig. 1—Illustrating Difficulties in Estimating Zero 
Power Factor Leading Saturation Curves 

With the peculiar behavior of synchronous machinery 
reported and the obvious defects in the more usual 
theory before us, we determined to make some tests 
with leading current conditions and if possible, try to 
extend them into the region of unstable operation. 

Preliminary Tests * • 

Our first tests were of a qualitative character. We 
sought to verify for ourselves just what took place when 
a generator lost control of its load. We connected an 
a-c. generator to a synchronous motor load, but did 
not take power from the motor. We overexcited the 
motor, loading the generator with leading current of 
low power factor. We included a field ammeter, 
armature ammeter, and voltmeter in the generator 
circuits. We attached a G. E. slip meter to the syn- 
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chronous motor shaft, which we excited from the same 
60-cycle supply that furnished power to the synchronous 
motor which drove the generator being tested. The 
amount of leading current was held roughly constant 
and varied the generator field current and generator 
voltage. Che characteristic AB C E in Fig. 1 was 
obtained. At the point E there was a surge of voltage 
and current, the generator forged ahead one pole or 
the motor slipped a pole as indicated by the slip-meter 
differential turning 90 electrical deg. The voltage 
after the surge corresponded to the point <3. 

This experiment was considered to prove, in a 
general way, the results previously reported, and to 
indicate that further tests were worth while. 

Tests of Generator Characteristics by a Pump 
Back Method 

First of all it was deterlnined to employ an opposition 
method of testing, in order to obtain, if possible, 
characteristics of the unstable condition of operation. 
This procedure was successfully used by one of the 
authors in testing synchronous motors in their unstable 
range, and reported on in the A. I. E. E. Trans- 



Fig. 2—Connections for Determining Complete 
Excitation Characteristics op Alternator 

ACTIONS, 1925;p. 164, It was found that the connections 
in Fig. 2 were suitable. The generator (1) was directly 
connected to an identical machine (2) with a movable 
stator controlled by the hand wheel (3). These 
machines were 15-kv-a. 1200 rev. per min. machines 
rated at 220 volts with a Y-connection. Machine (2) 
absorbed the power generated by (1). The losses were 
sometimes supplied by a d-c. motor belted to the set, 
and sometimes, from the connection shown to the 
60-cycle line. The amount and phase of the current 
output cf the generator could be controlled by the 
hand wheel (3) and rheostats (4) and (5). 

The output of the generator was measured by a 
polyphase wattmeter; sometimes by the three-watt- 
meter method, using the neutral point on one machine, 
i he hne current and voltage were measured with the 
aid of a polyphase board. The phase angle of the 
terminal voltage with respect to the pole axis was 
measured with the contactor (6). This contactor was 
the usual point-by-point wave form apparatus, and was 
comected m series with one phase of the generator and 
a d-c. voltmeter, which was shunted by a condenser. 


The movable arm carrying the contacts could be turned 
about and their position noted on a degree scale. They 
were turned at all times so that the voltmeter gave a 
zero reading. The shift of the contacts from no load 
to the point under observation indicated the amount 
that the pole axis shifted with respect to the terminal 



Fig. 3 Excitation Chabactbkistics of Altehnator 
Zero Power Factor Leading and Lagging for Constant 
Armature Current 

voltage. This use of the contactor was developed by 
Messrs. Edwin Baldwin and Earle Lashway when 
seniors at Marquette University. 

_ In the first series of tests, the wattmeter was at all 
tmes kept at zero by the hand wheel. Currents were 
circulated by maintaining a difference in the excitation 



Fig. 4—Zero Power-Factor Characteristics Leading 
Current in Region of Unstable Operation, for Varjous 
Armature Currents and Various Angles of Pole Slip 

between the two machines. Runs were t a k e n for 
armature currents of 60, 50, 40, 80, 20, and 10 amperes. 
Voltage, field cmrent, and phase shift were recorded for 
each run. Owing to the fact that when the generator 
field was large, the motor field was small, and vice versa, 
the voltage selflom exceeded 270 volts. For the-higher 
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voltages, therefore, the set was synchronized with the 
a-c. line. The data were in such form that it could be 
directly plotted in Figs. 3 and 4. Fig. 3 shows the 
voltage characteristics for zero power factor. Fig. 4 
shows also the phase displacements in the unstable 
range. 

It is to be observed that stable operating condition is 
shown with reversed current in the field, also that the 
lagging and the leading characteristics join at a 
common point F, and that the shift of 180 deg. is only 
gradually accomplished in the unstable range. A 



Fig. 5—Excitation Characteeistics of Alternator at No- 
Load AND Various Line Capacities 

phase shift from 30 deg. to about 160 deg. occurs at a 
practically constant voltage. These “nose” shaped 
generator characteristics are believed to be novel. 

Since a transmission line connected to a generator at 
no-load represents a zero leading power-factor load of 
constant ratio of amperes to volts, it was thought to 
be of interest to take a series of cross curves from Fig. 3 
representing constant equivalent single-phase “Sus- 
ceptances” of values from 0.00 to 0.2 in steps of 0.02 
amperes per volt. These cross curves are plotted in 
Fig. 5. It will be seen that with a charging susceptance 
of large value, the characteristics are quite steep and 
in some cases practically vertical. Under these con¬ 
ditions, voltage control is difficult. If it is not feasible 
to use synchronous condensers on such a line and under¬ 
excite them at light load, then it will be impossible to 
shut down too many units at light load. Of course if a 
considerable improvement in generator design is made, 
this conclusion may be modified. 

The second series of tests was made at a current of 
40 amperes, practically full-load rated current. For 
convenience, at voltages of less than 270 volts, each 
run was made with a constant phase displacement 
between the two machines. Above 270 volts, each run 
was made for a constant terminal voltage. In each 
run, the power factor was varied from zero lagging to 
zero leading by a proper variation of the two field 
rheestats. For each run the terminal voltage, power 


factor, and phase displacement of the rotor was plotted 
against the field current. Cross curves were taken 
from these for constant power factors and constant 
phase displacements of rotor. Curves for 0, 70, and 
90 per cent lagging, and for 100, 90, 70, 60, 20, and 
0 per cent leading power factors "were taken. Curves 
for 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, and 90 deg. phase displace¬ 
ment were taken. All these cizrves are plotted in Mg. 6. 

It is to be observed that all the full-load saturation 
curves pass through one common point F; also that for 
power factors of less than 20 per cent leading current, 
it is possible to obtain stable operation with reversed 
field current. The line E S F passes through all the 
points where the curves are vertical and may be taken 
as the limit of stable operation. Below and to the left 
of this line, generator operation is unstable; that is, it 
will forge ahead a pole if it is free to do so. The phase 
displacements of the pol^ axis from the terminal 
voltage are small in the stable operating range and are 
considerably less at high saturations. 

The hope for improved design and increased stability 
consists of being able to extend the nose of these curves 
toward the region of reversed field currents, and to 
lower the lower edge of this nose at the place where it 
intersects the Y-axis. Attention will be called in a 
later paragraph to the constant of the machine, which, 
requires improvement. 



Eig. 6—^Pui.j>Load Saturation Curves by Test Loci 
OP Constant Power Factor and Pole Slip Angle. Locus 
ESF OP Stability Limit 

Tests op Generator Stability -toth 
Direct Loading 

In the endeavor to determine the locus of stable 
operation, such as F 5 F in Fig. 6, by direct loading and 
actual observation of pole slipping, we took a 5-kv-a., 
1800-re^, per min. 220-volts, three-phase Northwestern 
naachine and connected it according to the diagram in 
Mg. 7. In this figure (1) is the alternator to be tested, 
driven through a belt by the d-c. shunt motor (2). 
The alternator delivered its power to synchronous 
motor (3), and this, in turn, to the alternator (4) and 
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the a-c. line. By controlling the rheostat (5) in the 
field of the d-c. shunt motor the amount of power 
circulated could be controlled. The amount of leading 
current taken from the alternator could be controlled 
by the field rheostat (6) of the s 3 Tiehronous* motor. 
The field of the alternator (1) was controlled by revers¬ 
ing switch (7) and rheostat (8). For convenience each 
run was taken at a constant field current of the 
alternator tested. 



Fig. 7—Connections foe Determining Point op Pole 
Slipping in an Alternator 


currents, for six runs, during which the alternator field 
currents were respectively 2, 1.5, 1.0, 0.5, 0, and—0.5 
amperes. Cross curves were taken from these for 
armature currents of 2, 1.5, 1, 0.75, and 0.50 times 
rated current. The cross curves thus obtained are 
shown in Fig. 8. 

The curves shown agree in form fairly well with the 
curve E S F in Fig. 6. The voltage of the generator is 
too high at conditions of large leading current. The 
chief conclusions to be drawn from these curves are 
as follows: (1) The criterion of stability assumed,— 
namely, a vertical volt field-current characteristic,— 
is borne out. (2) Generator operation is unstable 
below a voltage which varies in proportion to the current 
load on the machine. (3) To operate at normal volt¬ 
age in a stable manner, the leading current load must 
be kept down to a certain fraction of the rating con¬ 
nected to the line. It is to be hoped that improved 
generator design will increase that fraction. 


For each point of data, the field rheostat of the d-c. 
motor was weakened until the generator slipped poles. 
This pole slipping was easily identified by the current 
and voltage surge which took place. Some practise 
was required, however, to secure readings at the point 
just before the pole slipping took place. It was ob¬ 
served that with reversed field current on the generator, 
only a small load could be carried without pole slipping 



conditions, the genera 
^ ^ regained synchronism. W1 

the fields were excited in the normal manner, a consid 
ably ^eater load could be carried without pole Hipph 

mI lurof geneL 

poles ^ ^ completely and continued to s 

fogenerator voltage and watts were tal 
ippmg point and plotted against the armati 



- -- \^^URVES 

Blondel. Two Reaction Diagra.vt, Loci 
Power Factor and Pole Slip Angle. * 


OP Constant 




--- IUQ- 

jwiTH Leading Current 

J^’^^nal for February 1927, 
(p. 109), one of the authors proposed a method for 
computing the performance of synchronous machines. 
It was thought that it would be interesting to compute a 
senes of curves such as shown in Fig. 6 by the method 
there outhned. It was felt that in view of the unusual 
and novel shape of the curves in Fig: 6, an agreement 
would give a satisfactory confirmation of the theory. 
The constants of the machine tested in this paper fo'r 
^o-phase connection are reported in the article cited 
For the three-phase connection the following were 
assumed: ® 

Direct armature reaction 7 amperes^ field current 
equivalent to 40 amperes in the armature. Transverse 
armature reaction, 3.5 amperes in the field equivalent 
to 4Q.amperes in'the armature. Direct reactance4/3 
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ohm per phase of Y, transverse reactance zero, and 
resistance 1/6 ohm per phase of 7. Saturation curve 
is as shown in Fig, 3. 

With the constants in the above paragraph, the 
characteristics shown in Fig. 9 were computed. These 
should be compared with Pig. 6. We consider the 
agreement is very good, and believe that further 
theoretical studies of synchronous machines should 
be bused on some form of the Blondel two-reaction 
theory. 

The extent of the '‘nose’' of the curves and the lower 
intercept of the nose on the Y-axis seems to depend 
chiefly upon the constant of transverse reaction. 

Conclusions 

In this report various remarks have been made to 
point ,out results of significance. The most general 
conclusion to be drawn is this: By a reduction of the 
value of the transverse reaction with improved design, 
there is a hope for machines of greater stability and 
consequent improved behavior under conditions of 
low leading power factor. 

The problem of stability is likely to become more 
acute as the voltages, lengths of transmission line, 
and the number of system interconnections increase, 
so that it is hoped that the manufacturers will be able 
to improve the stability of their machines. 


Discussion 

B. A, Behrend: This paper is timely and opens up a number 
of points which I wish to enumerate. First, it calls attention 
to the method of the A. I. E. E. for the determination of regula¬ 
tion and states that the method recommended for zero leading 
power factor is in error. As I have been instrumental in intro¬ 
ducing the zero-power-faetor method for the determination 
of the regulation of alternators,’^ I here state that the correct 
method, or at least the method which I recommended, consists 
in shifting the entire saturation curve along the line A B, 
either below tlie saturation curve for lagging currents, or above 
for leading currents.- This is the Potier-Behrend method 
wliicli has been iTsed by us continuously for twenty-eight years. 
Refinements of this method have teen made from time to time 
but the fundamental simplicity and accuracy have been main¬ 
tained. It is regrettable that the Standards Committee appears 
to have departed from this method as would bo indicated by the 
statement made by the authors. 

So far as I know the curves produced by the authors are novel. 
My second point deals with their attempt to join the leading- 
current zero-power-faclor regulation curve to the point F in their 
Fig. 1. In checking the curves of their Fig. 3, by the Potier- 
Behrend method I find a good degree of agreement with their 
curves. With a leading-power-faetor load of a given amount 
the authors found that the generator would stand a small 
amount of negative excitation after which “the generator forged 
ahead one pole or the motor slipped a pole.” Now, it W'ould 

1. Tlio Factors which Deforminc the Design of Monophase and Poly¬ 
phase Generators,” by B. A. Behrend, Electrical World & Engineer, ,Tan. 
20,27, Feb. 3, 1900. 

The Experimental Bas'is for the Theorv of the Regulation of Alternators, 
by B. A. Behrend, THANSAGTroN.s A. I. E. E., Vol. XXL, 1903, p.497. 

2. “Sur la Reaction d’Induit de.s Alternateurs,” by Alexandre Potier, 
L’Eclairage Eleclriqiie, .Inly 28, 1900. This paper is based on B. A. 
Behrend's data and Its ‘Fig. 2 shows the regulation^curves for zero lagging 
and leading curremt-s. 


have been interesting if they had attempted to ]ire\'ent this 
action so as to prevent the leading zero-power-faetor curves 
becoming discontinuous. Negative rotor excitation can be com¬ 
pensated by leading stator excitation so long as the two fields 
remain in gtep. Theoretically within limits it makes no difference 
on which member the excitation is applied. 

Twenty-five years ago we used to ’design ^i^ernators with 
good regulation so that it was not exceptional to have a generator 
with a short-circuit current six times the normal current and 
with a very “stiff” held. On such generators it is possible to run 
a negative excitation without the slipping of the rotor. Such 
curves have been run on fly-wheel type generators 'with great 
inertia and they have confirmed the Potier-Behrend method of 
regulation. Such tests should now be repeated on modern 
alternators with large armature reaction by resorting to special 
metliods to keep the generator from falling out of step. There 
are several ways in which this can be done. 

Thirdly, I should like to comment on the suggestion of tho 
authors advising that improvements in alternator design should 
be made to secure greater stability on long lines of great capaci¬ 
tance. It is very essential that«this be done hut it would be 
regrettable if history had to repeat itself and if largo generators 
would have to be built again with strong fields instead of strong 
armatures. The remedy might he worse than the disease. 

The problem of stability is by no means a iieiv one and much 
could be learned in the present predicaments from past experi¬ 
ence. Perhaps one of the most diffieiilt problems was the design 
of tlie generating plant for the United States Steel Corporation 



of its Indiana Steel Company’s plant at Gary, Indiana, where 
fifteen 3000-kv-a., generators are operated in parallel hy gas 
engines. In such eases it is necessary to take into account the 
stability of the generators so far as overload is concerned; and 
the stability in regard to oscillations which are dependent on the 
electric characteristics of the generators and on the total inertia 
of the unit. The generator and gas engine have a natural 
period of oscillation which can he calculated and this period 
must not coincide with any “forced” period which may happen 
to be in the system. I had charge of the design of this plant 
and it is gratifying to state tliat the calculated frequencies agreed 
so well with the actual frequencies that, in spite of light flywheels 
and virtually no clamping in the pole pieces which were solid 
without copper dampers, the plant operated perfecj^ly from the 
start. Now, the overload margin of modern generators is much 
curtailed on account of the weak fields and their natural period 
of oscillation is greatly increased for the same reason so that 
conditions of resonance are likely to disrupt the system. Block¬ 
ing of governors has had to be resorted to in some of the largest 
plants to avoid such resonance. If a generator, slightly dis¬ 
placed frSm its position of equilibrium, performs an oscillation 
the period of which is nearly equal to the surge frequency of the 
line, no stable operation can be expected. Either a weaker or 
a stronger field, or a greater or smaller moment of inertia, would 
or might improve such a condition. It was my practise to 
test the generators for their natural frequency where the unit was 
used in connection with gas engines or steam engines and where 
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there was a pronounced forced frequency going to be in the 
system. A similar course should he followed in connection with 
units which have to operate on long lines so as to predetermine 
as nearly as possible all natural and forced frequencies which 
are to he found in the system. In this direction mimh can be 
done to improve the operating stability. 

While refinsrg.ents in* the determination of the methods of 
regulation are desirable, at least for the designer, there is little 
hope that such refinements may lead to the curing of the intrinsic 
problems of instability which are characteristic of all dynamic 
systems in which energy is alternately released and stored and 
which have several degrees of freedom. 

J. Strasser: We do not agree with the authors that there 
should be any difficulty from a theoretical nature when plotting 
saturation curves at leading power factor. We treated the 
problem of stability of turbine generators in an article in the 
Electric Journal, August 1926 issue, and used the Potier triangle 
when plotting the saturation curves and did not have any 
difficulties. These curves (shown herewith) were obtained 
by pure theoretical considerations and under the assumption of 
constant magnetic resistance ia any radial direction which can 
be done in the case of a turbo-generator. The curves obtained 


superimposed on the generator characteristic at a given excita¬ 
tion and the combined characteristic determined as has been 
shown in the article in the Electric Journal. This will hold for 
leading as well as for lagging power factors. 

M. W. Smith; The portion of the Curve A B C D below 
the point C, referred to in Fig. 1 of the paper, is of academic 
interest only, because it is in the range of instability. It is 
usually not considered safe practise to operate even salient-pole 
machines with reversed excitation. However, from a theoretical 
standpoint, it seems logical that this curve should continue to 
the point D if an external power factor of 0 per cent leadinghould 
be maintained. This requires an infinite capacity with 0 re¬ 
sistance as the point D is approached. The fact that tests have 
shown a tendency for the curve to approach the point F below 
the point C, simply indicates that 0 per cent i)ower factor is not 
being maintained. The internal power factor of course, will not 
be of 0 per cent leading, but will be 0 per cent lagging when zero 
voltage is reached. The leading-power-factor curve, of course, 
must reach the point F at zero voltage, because the internal 
power factor of the machine will be 0 per cent lagging, but 
whether the leading curve goes to the point F through the 
point D, or some other intermediate point, depends on the power 
factor of the leading current at the low voltage. 
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FIELD AMPERES 

by test by Messrs. Douglas and Kane confirm the correctness' of 
our tbeoretical curves and also our conclusions drawn. We 
found that of tbe 0 per cent power-factor leading-omTent satura- 
taon emve the part C F corresponds to a sbp of one pole and 
that tbe slip must occur in the point C. This means that 
tor non-sahent-pole machines the nose of the 0 power-factor 
saturation curve shrinks together to a point. For sahent-pole 
maetoes the shp occurs gradually from 0 deg. at the point C to 
ISO deg. along the nose and even crosses the 0 field-current line. 
The authors stated that the nose depends largely on the con¬ 
stant of the tranverse reaction which is in agreement with our 
conclusions.^ « 

T of same opinion as to which is the 

nut of the stability. This paper seems to base it on regulation 
and uses the point of change in curvature of the saturation 
crave at eoMtait power factor and armature amperes as a 

nmlraT' minimum field current and constant 

power factor appears certainly in my crave at leading current 
only, but what are the limits for lagging current? , 
Sometimes a high short-circuit ratio of 1.1 or higher is called 
for and actually we do not need it. We now have generators 
m operation with a short-circuit ratio as low as 0.75 and we have 

P®^®’^ stability depends 
on the combined characteristics of net work and generator. 

r.ii ” ^ ^Mtant IS the field current whereas everything else 
anges. When the system ch^j-acteristic is known, it has to be 


greater stability under leading-power-factor operation. This 
condition is hardly one of improved design, but one of special 
design. Present tendencies in design are towards low cost 
and high efficiency, which usually result in low gap inductions 
and high armature reactions. This tendency, of course, is 
contrary to inherent stability, except as corrected by increased 
air-gap length. Where leading-power-factor operation is not 
required, high efficiency and low cost are the important factors. 
On the other hand, where stability is the paramount considera¬ 
tion, machines of special designs are required. This, however, 
is a matter of design proportions to meet a special condition, 
and should not be considered as a general improvement in design, 
because other factors are usually more important than stable 
operation at leading power factors. Except in the ease of very 
large high-speed machines, no difficulties have been experienced 
in the past in producing machines for any desired degree of 
stability under leading-power-factor operation. 

J- F. H. Douglas: Mr. Behrend’s diagram showing therever- 
sal of the Potier triangle is very interesting. Mr. Behrend makes 
the statement, that while the parts showing reversed excitation, 
not important, yet they can be predicted by the Potier 
triangle. I don’t know whether Mr. Behrend con.sidered the 
resistance drop in using this, but the diagrams I have seen 
worked out give this sort of relationsJiip using the Potior method 
and do not lead to even slight reverse-field excitations, but look 
like Mr. Strasser’s diagram. 

The Potier method is inadequate to show that sort of thing, 
but is an improvement over the A. I. E. E. rule. 

I heartfly agree with Mr. Behrend and Mr. Newbury as to the 
question of the effect of relative pole and armature strength. 
j-T, 4 . interesting to note in Mr. Newbury’s remarks 

that approximately double stability was obtained at only a 10 
per cent merease in cost. It is to be hoped that by other methods 
to be developed, the same can be done for less cost 
An intimation was made during the discussion that the 
0 ler triangle is able, so far as regulation is concerned, to 
duplicate results with quite considerable accuracy. It does not 
appear, however that it checks phase displacement with the 

shin^ V, *^® ■'’oiiage-fleld-eurrent relation- 

ship Inasmuch as the Institute has defined the ratio of torque 
to phase displacement as a fundamental constat it would b^f 
mterest to know whether the Potier method ^es so check this 
m!chNe displacement. So far as the particular 

X th^ pT concerned, neither the A. I. E. E. method 



Recent Developments in the Process of 

Manufacturing Lead Covered Telephone Gable 

BY C. D. HARTi 


Member, 

T he manufacture of telephone cable consists es¬ 
sentially of insulating copper wire with paper, 
twisting two insulated wires together to form a 
pair, again twisting to form a quad if quadded cable is 
to be made, stranding these pairs or quads into a com¬ 
pact core, removing moisture, covering the core with 
a continuous sheath of lead or lead alloy, testing the 
completed cable, and packing it for shipment. 

In order to bring out clearly some of the recent 
developments in manufacturing processes it is necessary 
to review the begiiming of the art. 

The idea of using cables for telephonic com m unication 
goes back to about 1878. In a talk given in London by 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell he stated: “It is conceivable 
that cables of telephone wires could be laid under- 



Steps in the Manufacture op Lead-covered 
Telephone Cable 

ground, or suspended overhead, communicating by 
branch wires with private dwellings, country houses, 
shops, manufactories, etc., uniting them all through 
the main cable with a central office where the wires 
could be connected as desired, establishing direct 
communication between any two places in the city.” 

About two years later or in 1880 the idea became a 
fact -and wires enclosed in sheath were used across the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

The insulation used on these early cables was gutta¬ 
percha or rubber but these materials were not very 
’ satisfactory for land telephone cables. A little later sisal 
and cotton were used and the cable core was im¬ 
pregnated to prevent the entrance of moisture and then 
drawn into successive lengths of lead pipe previously 

1. Western Electric Co., Kearny, N. J. 

Presented at the Regional Meeting of District No. 5 of the 
A. /. B. E., Chicago, TIL, Nov. B8-S0, 1927. 
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extruded and laid out in straight pieedS, the different 
lengths being then joined together by means of 
plumber’s joints. Impregnation was resorted to be¬ 
cause it was difficult to obtain a lead sheath which was 
entirely free from defects. 

By about 1890 paper ribbon had been introduced as a 



Pig. 1—Old Insulating Department About 1892 


substitute for cotton and similar insulations effecting, of 
course, a great saving in space and therefore in sheath¬ 
ing material and cost. 

Fig. 1 shows a group of insulating machines used 



Pig. 2—Old Twisting Departmenh About 1890 


about 1892. With these machines paper ribbon was 
wounfl from a spool mounted eccentrically with the 
wire and the insulating speed was necessarily very slow. 

Fig. 2 shows the twisting machines used at that time 
for twisting pairs. These machines were crude and 
operated at a low speed. 
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Fig. 3 is of an old stranding machine consisting of one 
drum only as the cable cores were built up one layer at a 
time and the core was run through the stranding 
machine as many times as there were layers in the 
finished core. 

The old prodbss of pulling cable core into lead pipe is 
illustrated in Fig. 4. This picture was posed a few 



years ago, and the man standing in the foreground was 
diie of a gang who formerly did this work. 

A forward step in design of insulating equipment was 
made with the use of pads concentric with the wire 
which permitted very much higher insulating speeds 
and very much reduced paper breakage. The twisting 


many changes were made to increase output and im¬ 
prove the quality, also to permit of the use of thinner 
and narrower insulating papers so that a greater number 
of pairs of wires could be placed within the same cross- 
sectional area tending greatly to decrease the cost per 
circuit. 

Cables made about 1888 contained 60 pairs of 18 
gage conductor. By about 1902 improvements had 
been made which permitted 606 pairs of 22 gage wire 
to be put into a sheath of 2^ in. inside diameter which is 
the maximum size of sheath which has been found 
generally economical in telephone plants in this country. 

By 1912 further improvements in equipment made it 
possible to use insulating paper of even smaller dimen¬ 
sions and to get 909 pairs of wire into the same diameter 
of sheath. 

On account of increased congestion in the densely 
populated sections of the larger cities, there was a con¬ 
tinued demand for more pairs of wire per cable, and in 
1914 the first 1212 pair 24 A. IV. gage cables were 
produced. This 24 gage wire was insulated with paper 
5/16 in. wide and 2H mils thick. The mutual capaci¬ 
tance between the two wires of a pair in this cable 
averages about .079 microfarads per mi. which allows a 
normal margin below the guaranteed value shown in 
Table I. The insulation withstands a potential test of 
500 volts (maximum instantaneous value). The in¬ 
creasing number of pairs per cable and the correspond¬ 
ing decreasing cost per mi. of circuit resulting from the 
changes described is shown in Figs. 6 and 6. 



c LLrxB Doeb Into Le.4.d Pipe, Method Used I 

TO 1894 


sionT>rl.^ Also e 

a continuous'sh 

core eliminatino- a^<;^^ded directly on to the c 
nori/ .f ^ in operation. 

S he period from about 1900 to about ; 


With the growth of large office buildings and further 
increases in the demand for telephones in the great 
cities, even 1212 pairs of wire per cable were in some 
eases found to be inadequate, and in answer to the de¬ 
mand a cable has been developed containing 1818 pairs 
of 26 A. W. G. wires within a sheath having an inside 
diameter of 2% in. 

These wires are insulated with paper 7/32 in. wide and 
1>4 mils thick by the use of specially designed insulating 
heads and, instead of being stranded in reverse layers 
as IS the case with older types of cables, they are first 
stranded in groups of 101 pairs, 18 of these groups being 
then cabled together to form a compact core. 

This method of cabling called the “unit” type to 
distinguish it from the layer type, has several ad¬ 
vantages, particularly in spjicing in the field. Develop¬ 
ment work on this 1818 pair cable is not yet complete 
but-there is no reason to doubt that, if there is a demand 
tor a 2400 pair cable, the demand will be met. 

_ For convenient reference Table I has been shown ' 
giving the specified limiting characteristics of some of 
the standard types of non-quadded cables. From the 
table It ^11 be seen that the larger gage ^cables are 
used mostly for trunk work and the smaller gages for 
connections to subscribers. While the electrical charac¬ 
teristics of these non-quadded cables are of prime im- 
portanoe, they do not demand quite the extreme i*e- 
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finement in manufacturing processes required for 
quadded cables. 

The discussion so far has been confined mainly to 
cable intended for local service, that is, cable providing 


TABLE I 


A. W. G. 

Standard 
sizes—pail’s 

Average 

a-c. 

capacitance 
guarantee 
m. f. per mile 

Principle 

uses 

13 

11 to 

76 

.071 \ 

Toll entrance and long trunks. 

16 

11 “ 

152 

.071 ) 

19 

6 “ 

455 

.090 

Trunlis and long subscriber 
lines. 

22 

11 “ 

909 

.089 

Subscriber lines 

24 

11 “ 

1212 

.085 

Short subscriber lines. 


Diagram Shoeing the CapacltieB Involved in 
Capacity Unbalances between Circnita. 



conductors to connect subscribers directly with the 
central office and different offices with one another. 
Gradually, the network of long lines connecting different 
exchange areas or cities grew and while the early lines 
were mostly open-wire lines, it was necessary to provide 
cable in and near the larger cities to bring these lines 
into the central offices. Most of the long lines were 
operated on the phantom principle where four wires are 
oombined to provide two ordinary pair circuits and a 
third or phantom circuit which uses the four wires 
simultaneously. It was, therefore, necessary to provide 
cable for these toll entrances which could also be op¬ 
erated on the same phantom principle.' More recently 
many long toll lines have been placed for their entire 
length in cables of this type. 

One of the greatest difficulties in providing this type 
of cable was that of building it with sufficiently good 
electrical balance to avoid serious interference or 
cross-talk” between the various circuits in the same 
four-wre group or "quad,” such cross-talk being, 
especially liable to occur because practically all of these 
lines are loaded. For a given degree of imperfection in 
capacitance balance, cross-talk is much more serious if 
the line is loaded than otherwise. A very considerable 
amount of work was necessary to determine the prin¬ 
ciples of design and manufacture which have the most 
influence in bringing about the best balance reasonably 
attainable. 

The spec%d.limiting degree of unbalance of the 
capacitance in quadded cable is indicated in Table 
II, and Fig 7 is a diagram showing the capacitances 
involved and a bjief explanation of them. 


TABLE ir 


Capa 
in m. f. 

cit^^nce 
per mile 

Capacitance imbala 

in ni, m. f. per 500 ft. 
—-- 1 

-—- 

nco 

length 

Pair j 

Av. 
.068 1 

Quad 

1 Side to side 

Phantou 
to side 

Pha: 
to ph{ 

nton 

intom 

Av. 

.112 

Av. Max. 

30 100 1 

Av. Max. 

120 200 

--• - — - - 

Av. 

60 

Max. 

! 600 


Fig. 7 


•^Class I Unbalances—Phantom to Side 

1, 2, 3, and 4 represent tlic four wires of a quad, of whicli 1 and 2 form one 
pair and 3 and 4 form the otilior pair. 

Unbalance between Phantom and Side 1-2 
= 2 [Ci „3 + Cl ,4 - (C 2-3 + C2-4)] + < 7 i - Co 
Unbalance between Phantom and Side 3-4 
== 2 [Ci-3 -f- C2-3 - (Ci_4 -H C2-4)] + G;t — Gi 

Class II Unbalances—Side to Side 

1,2,3. and 4 represent the same as in Glass I Unbalanccis. 

Unbalance between Side 1-2 and Hide 3-4 
= Cl .4 4 - C2-3 ~ (Ci _3 + Co-4) 


Class III Unbalances—Between Circuits in Differeni Quads 

Unbalances between two phantoms, or between pairs not in same quad 
or between a phantom and a pair not in same quad, in each case 
= Cl.4 -f C2-3 — (Ci.3 + C2-4) in which, for 

(a) Phantom to Phantom, 1 represents the two wires connected in 
parallel of one pair of a quad, 2 represents the two wires in parallel of 
the other pair of the quad, and 3 and 4 represent similarly th(i pairs 
of another quad. 


(b) Pair to Pair, 1 and 2 represent the two wiro.s of a pair and 3 and 4, 
the two wires of another pair not in the same quad. 

(c) Phantom to Pair, 1 and 2 repro.sent a phantom as in (a) and 3 and 4 
a pair as in (b). 


The type of quad now most commonly used in toll 
cables in this country is known as the multiple twin 
t3q)e and consists when completed of two twisted pairs 
which are again twisted around each other. Differently 
colored wrappings of cotton around the several pairs 
hold the two wires of the pair together and afford means 
of identifying various types of quad and pair as used, 
for example, in the segregation of the circuits operating 
in different directions in the so-called four-wdre circuits. 

A type of quad construction different from that de¬ 
scribed above and commonly known as the “spiral four” 
t 3 q)e of quad has been used more extensively abroad 
than here. In this construction four wires are twisted 
together in such a way that at every position each 


oapaeitanee Unbalances involve differences of Direct 
Capacitances. See q, A. Campbell. Bell Syeiem Technical 
J ournalfiSMly 1922. 
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wire occupies approximately a corner of a square and 
tlie two diagonally opposite conductors are used to form 
a pair. 

This construction has the merit of very low mutual 
capacitance of the pairs, but the disadvantage of very 
high mutual capacitance of the phantom. It has also 
heen found more difficult with this construction to ob¬ 
tain sufficiently good balance to give satisfactory loaded 
phantom circuits. This type of quad has, therefore, in 
some cases been used without utilizing the phantom 
circuits. The loss of these phantom circuits is less than 
it might seem at first sight because, on account of the 
inherently lower pair capacitance for a given space per 
pair, more wires can be placed in the same space for a 
given capacitance than with other types of construction. 

Another characteristic which under certain conditions 
is important is the alternating current conductance or 
leakance. The leakance which is measured in micromhos 
is that property which determines, under given condi¬ 
tions of potential and frequency, the losses in the insula¬ 
tion. These losses become of greater importance when 
tlie cable is loaded than when non-loaded and also of 
I'elatively greater importance when the conductors are 



Fig. 8—Papee Insulating Head 


IsLTge because then the dielectric losses become relatively 
gr-eater in comparison with the lower losses in the de- 
oi*eased resistance of the conductor. For this reason 
xxiany of the large gage loaded toll cables are treated 
with a special drying process to diminish the leakance. 

Either quadded or non-quadded cable may be used on 
occa^on for crossing rivers, bays, etc., and in these «ases 


the lead covered cable is protected by being first served 
with two or three layers of jute roving impregnated with 
tar, then wound with galvanized steel armor wire, and 
again served with jute yarn, impregnated withj^an 
asphalt compound, although in many cases at present 
this outer serving of yarn is omitted. In^se of injury 



Fig. 9—Heavy Wiee Insulator 


causing an opening in the sheath of such a cable, water 
may enter the interior and interrupt the service. It is 
also liable to penetrate for a considerable distance 
and thus ruin a substantial length of cable which it 
then becomes necessary to replace. To diminish the 
amount of cable damaged in this way, this type of cable 
is sometimes made with a very large amount of paper 
insulation crowded into a small space to make the cable 
within the lead pipe very dense. The swelling of this 
paper as it becomes wet tends to retard the penetration 
of water and to diminish the amount of cable damaged. 

This dense core construction has, however, the objec¬ 
tion that it tends to produce circuits of leaver trans¬ 
mission efficiency on account of the higher capacitance 
and leakance obtained. For this reason cables for this 
purpose in many cases axe made with kss dense core 
construction similar to that used in land cables but with 
the core treated so as to provide water barriers at fre¬ 
quent ifltervals to prevent or greatly diminish the 
passage of water through the barrier, commonly Icnown 
as a “plug,” so that the damage resulting from an injury 
to the sheath is substantially confined to the portion 
between two consecutive plugs. 

One of the outstanding developments in cable manu- 
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facture which occurred about 1911 was the substitution 
of 1 per cent antimony in lead cable sheath for 3 per cent 
tin. The use of tin alloyed with lead for cable sheath 
had been instituted many years before, as it had been 
found that such sheath was more durable than sheath 
composed af* lead alone arid had better mechanical 
characteristics. 

Exhaustive tests showed that lead antimony alloy, 
sheath is equal in quality to lead-tin alloy and, although 
its use required the development of improved methods 
of mixing and extrusion, it has resulted in large cost 
savings. 

Another decided improvement introduced later was 
the substitution of vacuum drying ovens for the old gas 
or steam heated air ovens. It was found that the drjdng 
time using vacuum ovens was reduced to about one- 
third as compared with hot air ovens together with 
improved quality and large cost savings. 

Before the war the average demand for telephone 
cable in this country amounted to about 200,000,000 
conductor ft. per week. During and after the 
war this demand steadily increased until now it amounts 
to about 600,000,000 conductor ft. per week or 
about 30,000,000,000 ft. per year, requiring annually 



A great deal of work was done in improvement of in¬ 
sulating machines, and a ten-head vertical type in¬ 
sulator was developed to replace the older five-head 
horizontal type for non-quadded light gage wire. In 
designing the new machine many improvements were 
incorporated. The old machines had been built to 



Fig. 11—Combined Twisti.no .\ni> Quaddino Maciiink 


handle relatively strong paper and heavy wires and 
studies indicated that to insulate finer wires successfully 
with lighter paper, also to run at high speeds without 
stretching the wire, and apply a uniform wrapping with¬ 
out backlapping or folding over of the paper and with 
low breakage per pad the insulators .should be rigid, the 
tension on the wires should be uniform, and both 

supply and take-up mechanisms should operate 
smoothly. 

The relative floor space per head for the 10-head 
niachine including operator’s space is about 60 per cent 
of that taken by the five-head machine but based on 
production the relative space per unit of production 
IS about 50 per cent. The new machine runs at a 
head speed of about 3000 rev. per min., carries a 12 in. 

pa 0 paper, and in general is., a very substantial 
machine. ■ f. 


caWe^thrjf®-^®'’ “'^'^ufacture of this quantity of 
chains machinery was reviewed and 

^-lity or 


xxi^uiatmg neaa, trie vital part of the insulating 
machine, has undergone many changes to accommodate 
trie thinner, narrower insulating papers. One of the 
most important of these has been to improve the tension 
.mechanism which now consists of a very small multiple 
disk clutch actuated by a system of levers so that a very 
light but very uniform tension is applied at all times. 
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This is not only making possible the use of smaller 
paper ribbon but may permit of changes in the composi¬ 
tion of the paper with resultant cost savings. This head 
is shown in Fig. 8. 

Another desirable feature in a paper insulating 
machine is a bare wire detector as the insulation some¬ 
times parts after passing through, the sizing die or 
polisher as it is called, separates for a few inches and 
then .picks up and goes on. Many electrical devices 
have been tried and practically all have the objection 
of high maintenance cost. A very simple and effective 
remedy was the installation of a second polisher placed 
between the capstan and take-up spool which catches 
broken paper and pushes it back until the operator sees 
and repairs it. 

I The insulating machine used for heavy gage wire is 
an 8-head machine built along the same general lines 



MAX.AMOUNT I I I 

OF LEAD 4543 LBS. 3650 lbs. 1700 lbs. 

PER HOUR 


Etc. 12- ScFTIOMATtCJ SiCOWINTT RbI.ATIVK iNCJilSASB IN SiZK OP 
LkAD PllIO.SSJD,S 


as the 10-head machine. This is illustrated in Fig. 9. 

The method of splicing the copper wire is by means of 
a transformer, the low-voltage side of which is equipped 
with clamps for holding the two ends of wire which are 
butted together, heated by electric current, and brazed 
by the application of borax flux and silver alloy solder. 
The transformer windings are so designed with low in¬ 
ternal resistance that, although different sizes of wire 
may be handled, the resistance of the wire between the 
clamps is so large in proportion to the total resistance 
that it automatically controls the current and prevents 
oyerheating of the wire. 

Splices in the insulating paper are made by the appli¬ 
cation of a thin strip of gummed paper. 

New twisting machines for non-quadded light gage 
wire have been developed and these machines have some 
unique featur^ which are worth a word of explanation. 
Fig. 10 shows schematically the old type of twister 
used ten years ago in which the two spools were placed 
with»axes vertical inside of a flier which carried guide 


bushings through which the wire from the two spools 
was brought up to the center of the yoke and to the 
capstan. These machines operated at 500 rev. per min. 



Fig. 1:J—Elegthic Tiiactor and Trailer for Handling 
Cable Rtsels 


and produced one twist per revolution. Assuming a 
3 in. twist, the output would be about 125 ft. per min. 
In the new machines the spools are mounted side by side 
in a flier, the spools not revolving around each other, 
with axes horizontal and the wire from each is taken off 
in a downward direction around a guide pulley and then 
up through the flier, around another guide pulley and to 
the capstan. With this arrangement two twists per 
revolution of the flier are produced and, as the machine 
is built to operate at 1000 rev. per min., the output for 
double the speed of the old machine is four times as great 
or about 500 ft. per min. for a 3 in. twist. Additional 
features are special tension devices to insure uniform 
tension on the wire and supports to assist in loading 
spools of wire into the yoke. 

The twister for pairing and quadding heavy gage 
wire in one operation is shown in Fig. 11. 



Fig. 14 —Insulating Machines 


Each spool, containing two conductors, is mounted in 
a yoke which revolves on its own axis to give the pair 
twist and the two yokes revolve around each other 
to give the quad twist. This is accomplished by an 
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arrangement of change gears from which can be ob¬ 
tained practically any length or direction of twist 
desired. 

Modern stranders follow the same general line as the 



moisture content until the lead sheath is applied. This 
was formerly accomplished by placing it in an oven at a 
temperature of about 160 to 180 deg. fahr. with a 
resultant relative humidity of not over 10 per cent. 
Cables maintained at this humidity would pick up 
very little moisture but in transit from the vacuum 
drier to the storage oven some moisture might be 
absorbed; also working in and out of these hot ovens 
was not particularly pleasant. Therefore, a method 
was developed for installing the vacuum driers in such 
a way that one end opens into an enclosed storage area 
in which the air is maintained at a temperature of 
about 100 deg. fahr. and a relative humidity of less 
than 10 per cent until the cables are covered with lead. 
This temperature and humidity are obtained by cooling- 
the incoming air to a dew point corresponding to the 
temperature and relative humidity desired and then 
passing it into the oven. A considerable engineering 
problem was involved in determining the heat given off 
by the vacuum driers and the hot cables and the addi¬ 
tional moisture introduced by infiltration through walls, 
doors, etc.; also the relation between relative humidity. 


Fig. 15—Twisting Machines 

older stranders but the whole design has been reviewed 
in detail with the view of strengthening and perfecting, 
and improved tension devices have been developed con¬ 
sisting of a tension arm actuated by the pair which in 
turn applies a brake to or removes it from the reel head. 
These are adjusted to give a tension of about three 
pounds per pair which causes no stretch and prevents 
oyer-running. With these, it is possible to run very fine 
wires at a minimum tension with a maximum smooth¬ 
ness of operation. The drums are gear driven and are 
capable of running up to 100 rev. per min. 

After the cores are stranded, they are dried under 




Pig. 16—Stranding Machines 


vacuum to remove the moisture from the paper and then 

covered with a lead alloy sheath. 

It is necessary after the cable is removed from the 
vacuum drier to keep it in an atmosphere of a low 


Fio. 17 —Lead Press Equipment 

moisture content of paper, and electrical characteristics 
presented a most interesting field for study. 

The method outlined above has proved very satis- . 
factory as^ the cables do not absorb enough moisture to 
affect their electrical properties and the conditions in 
the storage area are not unpleasant; in fact, during the 
summer they are somewhat more agreeable than the 
outside air during periods of high humidity. 

The process of applying lead sheath to cable is one 
which has not undergone any change in principle since 
sheath was first applied directly to the cable instead of 
cable being pulled into it. There has been, however, a 
number of developments tending to improve the quality 
or increase the output. 

In covering a large cable something feiore than half 
of the total time of one cycle of operation is taken up by 
filling the cylinder with lead and cooling under pressure 
to tlje point whA-e it can be extruded. The tendency. 
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therefore, has been to build presses with larger lead con¬ 
tainers in order to increase the time of extrusion relative 
to the total cycles. 

The diagram (Fig. 12) shows schematically an early 



Fig. 18—General Vijsiv of Reel Yards 


type of press, one which was considered standard a few 
years ago, and one of the presses designed and built 
recently. Underneath each press is a figure showing the 
lead content per charge and the relative amount of lead 
extruded per hour by each of the three presses. 

As will have been noted from the diagram, the stroke 
of the newest type of presses is about one foot longer 
than that of the former presses although the diameter 
of the lead container and the diameter of the water ram 
are the same. 

The pressure for operating these presses is furnished 
by a hydraulic pump, pumping water at six thousand 



Fig. 19—Delivery op Empty Reels prom Yard 


' lbs. pressure per sq. in. Presses were formerly con¬ 
nected to four plunger vertical type pumps, but it 
was found that more water could be used with the large 
sizes of cable and, therefore, new pumps were built with 
six piungers, giving a proportionally "greater output. 


The diameter of the lead ram is one-third that of the 
water ram so the pressure on the lead during extrusion 
is about 54,000 lbs. per sq. in. 

Aside Jrom increasing output many studies have been 
made to determine the exact mechanism of lead extru¬ 
sion, the relative flow of lead in different ^arts of the 
extrusion block, the effect of application of heat at 
different points, etc. 

An interesting experiment consisted in filling an 
extrusion block, with layers of different colored waxes, 
and noting their flow under pressure. This gave valuable 
data as to the proper contour of the extrusion chamber. 

The concentricity of sheath is affected not only by 
the contour of the extrusion chamber but also by the 
manner in which heat is applied; and thickness i& 



Fig. 20—Crane Placing Reels on.Loading Platform 


affected by temperature and speed of extrusion so that 
the human element is an important factor, and it is. 
necessary to have thoroughly trained *an4 reliable 
operators on this kind of work. Temperature indicators 
are used to show die block temperatures and the tem¬ 
perature of the molten lead is automatic^ly controlled 
and recorded. 

Handling of lead-covered cable on reels, the total 
weight of which runs from one to five tons, is a.very 
distinct problem. This handling from press to test is 
done by a crane which picks up the reels and carries, 
them to the place where they are to be tested for insula¬ 
tion resistance, capacitance, dielectric strength, etc. 

After the cables are teste(J, the ends are sealed and 
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wooden lags are fastened around the periphery of the 
reels after which the cables are taken to a storage yard 
until the customer's order is completed at which time 
they are shipped* A special tractor and trailer, Fig. 
13, has been developed and substituted for manual 
handling. ® o 

Handling cables from the reel yard to the loading plat¬ 
form was a very serious problem particularly in the 
winter during snow storms. This was taken care of by 
the installation of overhead cranes for picking up reels 
and placing them on the platform. 

The lifting mechanism for empty reels consists of a 
solenoid operated plunger controlled by the crane 
operator. The reels are turned on the side, the plunger 
inserted in the bushing and the operation of the solenoid 
throws out two lugs which prevent the plunger from 
being withdrawn, and lift tiae reel. When the reel is to 
be released, it is put down on an inclined surface which 
turns it back on to its flanges. This method of lifting 
empty reels permits them to be stacked one on top of 
the other and saves storage space. 

The lifting mechanism for full reels consists of two 
side arms with lugs, moved horizontally by means of a 
double-threaded screw and a motor controlled by the 
crane operator. With this device the crane operator 
can pick up and put down any reel without the assis¬ 
tance of a ground man. 

Figs. 14 to 20 show insulating, twisting, and stranding 
machinery, lead presses, and cable reel yard with cranes 
and special lifting equipment for both empty and full 
reels. 

The methods of cable manufacture are ever changing. 
What has been described as strictly up to date today 
will, doubtless, on account of new developments be 
superseded by new methods, new equipment, and new 
designs so that the cable plant of the future will be 
different from and more efficient than that of the 
present. 


Discussion 

E, O* Neubauer: Mi*. Hart, in his paper, has called atten¬ 
tion to the progress in the manufacture of non-quad cable. 
Tile large increase in the number of pairs placed in a single 
sheath was due in part to improved manufacturing methods, but 
Avas largely due to a gradual decrease in the size of conductors 
and the thicdmels of the in illation used. This resulted in the 
inaiuifactur© of cables having considertibly higher transmission 
equivalents than the early cables wliich were mostly large gage. 
The transmission equivalent of a 26-gage cable, for example, 
is about IH triSismission imits higher than that of an 18-gage 
circuit. 

The non-quad cables are used mostly for exchange distribution, 
that is^ to connect subscribers’ stations with the central office 
and to connect central office and office exchanges. The in¬ 
creased transmission losses were necessarily met by improve¬ 
ments in developments in other parts of flie telephone plant. 
In the case of subscribers’ lines, the increased transmission 
losses were met by improvements in the transmitter, receiver, 
and induction coil of the telephone, so that today a 24-gage 


circuit with the improved instruments will give as good trans¬ 
mission as an 18-gage circuit with the instruments formerly 
in use. 

One of the diagrams of Mr. Hart showed the gradual decrease 
in the cost per pair of cable between 1888 and the present time. 

One of the most important items in the cost of outside plant 
facilities is conduit. In Chicago the cost of conduit is about 
$4000 per duct including a proportional part of the associated 
' manholes. This one item alone is considerable when it is 
remembered that in 1888, 36 ducts were necessary to serve the 
number of subscribers served today with one duct. 

The introduction of loading has made possible the use of 
small-gage cables to connect two offices in an exchange area. 
A trunk connecting two offices, say 20 mi. apart, could employ 
22-gage conductors properly loaded whereas iP the loading were 
not available it would be necessary to use 16-gage conductors 
which would reduce the number of pairs available from 900 to 
150. 

Quadded cables are manufaotm*ed in the so-called large 
gages, that is, the 13-, 16-, and 19-gage conductors and the 
insulation is somewhat heavier than in the smaller gages. The 
wires are also placed .more loosely within the sheath. The 
result is that the transmission equivalents obtained with quadded 
conductors are somewhat better than with non-quaddod con¬ 
ductors. The reason for this is that quadded cables are used 
for toll service mostly, which means tliat they have longer dis¬ 
tances to span than the non-quadded cables. This makes it 
necessary to obtain cables of a smaller transmission equivalent 
per mile than the non-quadded cables. Even with the use of 
larger gages it is also necessary to employ amplifiers where the 
length of circuit exceeds about 80 mi. 

H* P. CharlesAvorths Possibly a few operating consldc^ra- 
tions might be of interest. 

When Ave consider that today we are requiring for the tele¬ 
phone companies of the Boll system, more than 30,000,000,000 
conduotor-ft. of telephone cable each year we see how importatit 
these various developments which have been discussed really 
are in the daily operation. The fact that we can now get 1200 
and 1800 pairs of wires in these cables is interesting because 
it is hard to realize how we could possibly serve our large com¬ 
munities without developments of this kind permitting us to 
get a largo number of wires into a building. Again, Avithoiit 
this large number of wires in a single sheath our streets in the 
downtown sections would be pretty AveU occupied with nothing 
but telephone conduit, and of course space must be provided 
for the electric, steam, gas, and all the other utilities as well. 
That further illustrates the importance of these developments. 

Another interesting matter might well he mentioned relative 
to the toll-cable problem. That program and the extension of 
toll cables has gone on tliroughout the country in the last few 
years on a very large scale. Today we haA'^e an all-cable route all 
the way from Boston through to St. Louis with various branches 
bringing in a very large number of cities on a cable basis. 

These cables require, as one of the speakers mentioned, 
amplifiers at about every 50 mi. for the longer lines and the 
circuits are operated for those long distances ou what is called a 
four-wire basis. That is, the voice coming from New York 
to Chicago goes on one pair of 19-gage conductors and back 
on another pair with amplifiers in each of the circuits. That 
permits a more stable and more satisfactory operating circuit. 
Then at the terminals these pairs are brought together, of course, 
into the usual two-wire circuits to permit of connection through 
the switchboard to the ordinary subscriber’s line. The loss, 
to start with, is of course enormous and the aid^plification has to 
be perfectly enormous, something like 10^® to make up for the 
enormous loss and to give a margin for satisfactory transmission. 

Under those oireumstances a relatively very small change in 
the temperature conditions of cable, whether in the aeiial or 
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underground portions, would have a very deiinite and very 
decided effect on the attenuation so that it is necessary to regu¬ 
late that, and this is accomplished by means of having a pilot 
wire, so-called, in the cable associated with certain automatic 
control apparatus so that as the wire changes in temperature 
you have automatic regulation of various amplifiers along the 
cable thus maintaining a stable and definite net over-all efaeienoy. 

The cable program is extending now up toward Minneapolis 
and before long will be down toward Atlanta in the South, 


Telephone Toll Plant 

BY BURKE SMITH' 

Associate. A. I. E. E. 

Synopsis* —This paper descrihed the telephone toll system in 
the region within a radius of about 50 mi. from Chicago. In this 
system have been established 21 toll centers at which are handled 
the toll traffic of their own exchanges and 95 other exchanges in the area. 


up and down the Pacific Coast in certain sections, particularly 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles. A second rout-e has 
already been provided from the East around through BulTalo 
meeting the other cable at Cleveland. 

C- D, JHart: The only thought I should like to add is that 
the discussion has tended to make apparent the need for gri^at 
care in manufacturing cables, particularly ^«.added cables, 
and has broadened the picture to include not only the manu¬ 
facture of cable but its place in the general communications plan. 


in the Chicago Region 

and G. B- WEST^ 

Non-member 

Descriptions are given of the toll plan and the toll plant, 7ncthods of 
handling toll calls, volume of traffic handled, etc. A most important 
consideration is the very rapid growth taking place in toll'-service 
requirements in this region. * 


C OOK County and its seven adjacent counties in 
Illinois, and two in Indiana, together form the 
metropolitan area which is referred to in this paper 
as the “Chicago Region.” Within this area there are 
about three and one-quarter million people in Chicago 
proper, with another one and one-quarter million dis¬ 
tributed in about one hundred communities in propor¬ 
tionately decreasing densities from the Chicago city 
limits to the outer boundaries about fifty miles distant. 
The growth of the population in this area is at the rate 
of approximately a million per decade. 

This area is served telephonically through local 
exchanges which are, for the most part, identical with 
the one hundred odd communities already referred to, 
and each receives service within its area under its local 
service tariffs. Between any one community and any 
other community, service is, in general, subject to an 
additional tariff or toll charge based on the center to 
center distance. 

The general advancement of this region has been 
material. This has been more than reflected in the 
accompanying increase in telephone business. Within 
this business the rapidity of increase has been even more 
marked in the toll than in the local phase. Since all 
indications point to a continuance in this same relative 
progress, it may be appreciated that the toll develop¬ 
ment will present a continuing problem if no other 
factor than magnitude alone need be considered. 
Along with magnitude, however, there are problems of 
4*e-alinements of distribution as communities of interest 
and methods of operation change and plant design 
advances. 

1. Transmission Engineer, Illinois Bell Telephone Co,, 
Chicago, III. * 

2. Plant Extension Engineer, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Presented at the Regional Meeting of J^strict No. 6 of the 
A.J.E.E., Chicago, III., Nov. S8-i 1927. • 


It is obviously as impractical to provide each local 
exchange with direct or feed connections to every other 
exchange as it is to so deal with the various subscribers’ 
stations within a local exchange. Switching or dis¬ 
tribution centers must, therefore, be arranged which 
result in greater toll plant efficiencies and toll line, 
route concentrations. The actual result of this in the 
Chicago region has been the establishment of 21 toll 
centers, at which are handled the toll traffic of their 
own exchanges and the other 95 exchanges in the area. 
These 96 exchanges have therefore become, for toll 
purposes, satellites to these centers, or as it is generally 
expressed, “tributary exchanges.” It is expected that 
these 21 centers may be still further reduced with im¬ 
provements in methods and plant design. 

Toll traffic between these toll centers, whether origi¬ 
nating at the centers or at their tributaries, is handled 
by one of three operating methods known respectively 
as: 

1. The Toll Board Method, in which the calling sub¬ 
scriber is' connected with the recording operator, 
familiarly loiown as “Toll” or “Long Distance.” At 
the present time the recorder takes the details of the 
call and dismisses the subscriber until a line operator 
can complete the call. This method is now under¬ 
going a change. As soon as equipment rearrange¬ 
ments are available the work of the recording and line 
operators will be combined and marked service im¬ 
provement effected. 

2. Two-Numher Toll Board Method, in which the 
“A” operator accepts the call and passes it to a “Toll 
Board” operator, who handles the call while the calling 
subscriber remains at his telephone. This method will 
tend to merge with the improved toll board me'thod. 

3. A-B Toll Method, in which the “A” or subscriber’s 
operator, on receiving a call from the subscriber, 
supervises the call through to the called station, the 
calling subscriber stajing at the telephone. 
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Under the last two methods, only calls made for a 
station by number can be completed, and the first 
method is used for all calls on which a particular person 
is asked for. The determination of the proper use of 
each of these three methods involves consideration of 
service requirements'and economies. In general, the 
so-called A-B method is used for short-haul traffic of 
large volume, the two-number toll board method for 
short and intermediate distances of lesser volume, and 
the toll board method for long-haul traffic of small 
volume. These, of course, are only general groupings, 
and the method adopted in any individual case is based 
on the actual conditions to be met. 

There are also, of course, variations within these 
methods, such as, for example, the use of a tandem 
switching center in an A-B method. This variation as 
applied to Chicago, consists of a tandem board at which 
are centered toll trunks frohi Chicago exchanges as well 
as from outlying exchanges. Calls, received by the 
"A” operator at a Chicago exchange, for one of these 
outlying e.xchanges, may be routed via the tandem 
switching operator, who in turn connects through to the 
called office, via the toll trunks available to her. In 
this way it is not necessary to have direct toll lines from 
every local board in the area to every other local board; 

, yet, at the same time, it is possible to complete these 
calls by the A-B method. There is at present only one 
tendem board in the Chicago region, and this is located 
m the loop district. Of course, as the volume of traffic 
between any two exchanges, which is handled through 
the tandem board, increases sufficiently to make it 
economical, direct toll circuits between the two ex¬ 
changes are provided. 

_ ProgressintheChicagoregionhasbeensteadilychang- 
^ ^ondition of practically all toll board operation 
with the hang-up method, to two-number and A-B 
toll methods OTthout hang-up as the toll volumes have 
iicreased and station-to-station service has become 
more popular until today fully 87 per cent of the 
Chicago r^onal toll traffic is handled by the A-B 
method. The improved toll board method will further 

renttv^thTh?"^i°"' that concur- 

rently with this change from toll board to A-B opera- 

tion has come a markpH • i n 

The average speed of ^ 

from the request tor a nuS W the’ ™ir 

While thei^Tservice S^^^^^^^^ 

A-B methods averages less tba^ two-number and 
reduction in time of this 

result -of the methods of operation’ ^ 111 ?°“?’ ^ 
is also a result of the mero rv, ®'^th°ugh part of it 
However, such provision Provision of facilities, 

resulted in stimulating the use^Sel 
corresponding increase in tS ie ^ 

ot circuit groups and 


in the efficiency and speed with which these circuit 
groups can handle the traffic. 

Associated with this regional toll traffic, there is the 
traffic which goes out of the area to more distant points, 
and that which comes into the area from distant points 
including traffic to and from such points which must be 
switched at a center, like Chicago. The economical 
provision of the plant to care for this extra regional 
traffic, with that for the short-haul traffic, further adds 
to the complexity of the plant design. 

The provision of the plant for this intra- and extra- 
regional traffic to be economically carried out must be 
based on some general plan of future development 
within the area. Such a plan, generally known as the 
toll fundamental plan,"' projects volumes of traffic, 
anticipates methods of handling, and arranges toll 
centering, tributary, and route layouts for some ulti¬ 
mate period, normally about 20 years in advance. Such 



a plan must, of necessity, be reviewed and revised from 

changes developments and 

cuSSt to^l ^'^®/eqmrements, and is a guide to 
cSof fi construction rather than an absolute 

Illustrations of some of the problems of growth and 

Chi^agl 

Referring first to the toll fundamental plan. Pig l 
shows the grouping of the exchanges in the Chicago 
region around the toll centers. For exaLlf S 

Sg?tnd® otlT™''- 

• ^ via Joliet. This figure 

incidentally indicates the several toll routes radiating 
from Chicago, such as the route along the North Shore^ 

fi,Chicago toward Barrington’ 
another directly west through Oak Park and Gefcva’ 
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and the one southwest toward Aurora with a branch 
toward Joliet and Morris; still another directly south 
to Chicago Heights, and one southeast to East Chicago 
which forms part of the main route to points East, 
including New York. 

Considering now the growth in toll traffic in this 
region, there were ten years ago approximately 560,000 
telephones with approximately 11,600,000 toll mes¬ 
sages per year. In this same area, with something over 


It 

10 



Pig. 2—Total Stations and Population in Chicago Region 

one-million telephones, we are now ha,nfl1ing approxi¬ 
mately 46,000,000 toll messages per year, or an increase 
of 300 per cent, while the number of telephones has 
increased only 90 per cent, and the population approxi¬ 
mately 83 per cent. These relations are shown diagra- 
matically in Figs. 2 and 3. 

While a large part of this increase in toll traffic is 
within a 50-mi. radius of Chicago,-yet the longer haul 
has increased greatly, as for example, between Chicago 
and St. Louis, 185 messages per day ten years ago, 
compared with 650 messages today; between Chicago 
and Detroit, 180 messages per day ten years ago com¬ 
pared with 1000 messages today. 

Toll cable has been the solution of the increasing 
toll circuit requirements, since there is a definite limit 
to the number of circuits which can be provided by 
open wire. 

Notwithstanding the continued use of open wire on 
the less dense routes, the extension of cable has de¬ 
creased the toll open wire in the plant. This is shown 
in Fig. 5. It will be noted that cable wire mileage has 
increased from 36,000 in 1916 to 224,000 in 1926, an 
increase of 520 per cent in 10 years, while toll aerial 
wire mileage in this region has decreased somewhat 
during this period. 

. The rapid, extension of the toll cable plant is shown 
in Fig. 4 on which is indicated the cable in service 
five years ago, the cable now in service, and that 
rather definitely foreseen within the next five years. 
It should be noted that in several of the routes shown 
a second cable, and in some cases a third and fourth 
cable, has been placed. 

In designing such a cable network this, there are a 
great many problems which must be solved before the 


plant can actually be provided; e. g., starting out with 
an assumed grade of transmission, which it is neces¬ 
sary to provide from any station to any other station, 
the distribution of the losses must be economically 
apportioned. Take the simplest case of toll connection, 
consisting of a calling subscriber’sToop, fjre called sub¬ 
scriber’s loop, and the connecting toll circuit. Prob¬ 
ably it would be possible to apportion 45 per cent of 
the loss to each subscriber’s loop, and design the trans¬ 
mission of the toll circuit so that only the remaining 
10 per cent would be in that portion of the connection. 
Or it would also probably be possible to assign 10 per 
cent of the loss to each subscriber’s loop, and take up 
the remaining 80 per cent in the toll circuit. There is, 
of course, an economical division of these losses, and 
these must be determined in designing the toll plant. 

Consider the design of the tandem trunk plant. 
These trunks may be classified into two groups, those 
connecting the tandem board with city offices, and those 
connecting the tandem board with suburban offices. 
If we should divide the total allowable line loss between 
these two groups equally, we would not obtain an 
economical balance, since the tandem trunk which is 
extended into suburban territory may be as much as 
fifty mi. in length, while the city tandem trunk will be 
very much shorter. There is, therefore, a very material 



Fig. 3—Total Toll Messages and Population in Chicago 

Region 

saving by dividing the allowable losses unequally be¬ 
tween these two classes of tandem trunks. In Chicago 
a study of the costs involved showed that this division 
of losses should be made up as follows: 

Tandem trunks in the 
metropolitan zone (within 
the city limits principally) 

. 5.0 Transmission units® 

allowable loss. 

Tandem trunks within the 

suburTaan zone.10.4 Transmission units 

« 

allowable loss. 

In the earlier days of the telephone business, all toll 
circuits of any appreciable length were provided by bare 

3. For description see paper by W. H. Martin, A. I. E. E. 
Trans., Vol. 43, 1924, p. 797. 
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wire strung on insulators, and it was not until a rela¬ 
tively few years ago that the development of the art 
permitted the use of cable circuits for this purpose. 
The earlier toll cables consisted simply of insulated wires, 
twisted in pairs. In this period transmission losses were 
so large thdl»this type of cable could only be used for 
short distances, even though consisting of 13 and 10 
gage wire. 

The development of the loading coil, which has been 
described in other papers presented before the Institute, 



permitted further use of cable, and made cable available 
for increased length of haul where the volumes of tmffic 
demanded additional facilities. ^ ™ 

Since their introduction, the development of loading 

coils h^ advanced materially. The first coils intrrf 
duced into the toll nianf- oc intro- 

Standing advantages of this: ^.vailable. The out- 

stability and the^smootW^^ 

the lines resulting from its conditions on 

“«“tory ■'^Peatoed 
lion, hownver, by a new oonstnic- 

powdered permallov core^ TV ^ pressed 

permitsalargeredukioni^+i, • material 

tiegniding established erndml^t 
result large plant econoS 

relation of size of pots require?^?' ® 

of t he new and old coils tl ^ number 

great advantage where su,»L reduction in s'ze is of 

ondemund in “ 

Where m the country it i« Sf? or 

pole fixtures. desirable to place them on 


Another development in the cable art is that of 
quadded cable. In this tjtpe of cable two pairs of 
wires, each constituting a circuit, are twisted together 
to form what is known as a “quad,” and these quads 
may be used to provide a phantom circuit, thereby 
increasing the message capacity of the cable by 50 
per cent. ^ While this plan of making available a 
phantom circuit had previously been used in the open 
wire plant, it was not until quadded cable was devel¬ 
oped that the phantom was available in cable circuits. 
The use of quadded cable for circuits using direct 
signaling, however, introduced another complication, 
in that the phantom circuit requires the introduction 
of a repeating coil at each end of each of the physical 
circuite, which will, of course, not permit direct-current 
signaling.^ It therefore becomes necessary in these 
cases to “by-pass” direct-current signaling around the 
windings of the phantom repeating coil, in order to 
make use of the phantom possibility. The economics of 

IS form of signaling must be studied in each individual 
case. 

Another important factor in the extension of cable 
tor toll purposes is its immunity from storm damage. 

total ™ subject to very serious 

'^''ble is practically 
ttolf to® damage m such storms. It is estimated 
tnat to make an open wire line strong enough to give a 
s rength of construction comparable to that obtained 

shoJf- ® require very large poles on very- 

short spacing or other special construction. Such a 



line also would need at least No SRWr' j i 
copper wires. It is not certain tbSY ^^^f-drawn 

would stand up under severe storm condSoir^ Ae ^”1 
cable construction on the other hand hac, if ^ 

Ions enough to indicate tlTlructta 

never go down during the severest stormT f Tf ^ 

extreme cases in which a break dnAc, 

in the cable proSJy J co:^-Z fT" 

An example of>w “™“- 

enabiee service to be given even i, 
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and the cable is thrown to the ground was shown in the 
case of a cable pole line between Maywood and 
Elmhurst, suburbs of Chicago. This line which was 
blown down in May 1927, during a wind storm of great 
severity carried two toll cables and also a subscribers 
cable. Although over a mile of pole line was blown 
down, the only trouble which occurred was due to a 
crack in the sheath at a splice which resulted in nine 
pairs being temporarily out of service out of a total of 
845 pairs in the two toll cables. 



Fig. 6—CoMPABATivE Size of Loading Coil Cases 

Each case containing 200 loading coils: 

Left—Permalloy Core Coils—^Weight 725 poimds 

Right—Iron Core Coils —Weight 1750 pounds 

Cable plant must of necessity be added in rather 
large units with fairly large margins over immediate 
requirements. If future requirements are overesti¬ 
mated, this will result in an appreciable amount of 
idle plant investment, or if underestimated, uneconomi¬ 
cal reenforcement or replacement becomes necessary. 
The provision of cable thus requires careful forecasts 
for long periods as to the probable traffic volumes and 
circuit requirements. 

Even with the developments in cable and loading 
coils, which are discussed previously, the distance to 
which cable could be extended for toll purposes was 
limited, and it was necessary to use No. 13, and in 
some eases No. 10, gage conductors to meet transmission 
requirements. With the development of vacuum tube 
repea,ters^ and their availability for use with toll cable, 
the distances to which such cable could be economically 
extended was increased very greatly. Furthermore, as 
a result of the use of repeaters, it has been possible to 
reduce the gage of cable circuits, so that modern toll 
cables now seldom contain conductors larger tTian No. 

4. See paper oa Telephone Repeaters, by B. Gberardi and F. B. 
Jewett, Teans. A. I. E. E., Vol. 38,1919, p. 1287. Also by A. B. 
Clark on Telephone Transmission on Long Gable Circuits, Teans 
A. I. E.E., Vol. 42,1923, p. 86. . 


16 gage, and the greater proportion of conductors in 
such cables is generally No. 19 gage. 

The first installation of vacuum tube type repeaters 
in the Ghicago region was in 1914 in connection with the 
transcontinental line. This was. a small installation, 
and growth in repeaters in this territory’continued at a 
fairly slow rate up to about 1924. This slow growth was 
due to the fact that it had been necessary to install 
practically no long toll cables other than that extend¬ 
ing between Chicago and Milwaukee. Beginning with 
the year 1924, toll cable was rapidly extended in vari¬ 
ous directions from Chicago for distances of over 100 
mi. The Chicago-New York cable, for example, was 
completed in 1925, and the Chicago-St. Louis cable, 
which lies almost entirely within the State of Illinois, 
was completed in 1926. 

At the present time, there are approximately 750 
repeaters in use in the territory of the Illinois Bell 
Company, a very large proportion of which is in the 
Chicago region. Pig. 7 shows the location of repeaters 
in this Chicago region. 

Another problem which has come up in recent years, 
although not expected to be a recurring problem, 
is concerned with the quality of transmission. When 
toll circuits consist of only non-loaded open wire, the 
effect of the line on intelligibility is negligible, as cir-* 
cuits of this t3T3e are very nearly distortionless. 
The introduction of loading into the telephone 



Fig. 7—Location of Telephone Rbpeatee Stations and 
Theik Relation to the Toll Cable Netwoejc in the Chicago 
S iJBUHBAN Abba * 

plant, however, has brought with it a certain amount 
of restriction of the range of frequenciSs transmitted, 
varying in degree with different types of circuits. It 
is well Ipiown that loading has the property of cutting off 
or suppressing frequencies above a certain number of cy¬ 
cles, dependingonthecharacteroftheloading.s Oneofthe 
fundament al questions of loading has been to determine 

5. See paper on Development and Application of Loading^for 
Telephone Circuits, by Thomas Shaw and William Pondiller 
Teans. A. I. E. E., Vol. 45, 1926, p. 268. 
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what rang© of frequencies should be transmitted to furnish 
a satisfactory grade of speech without undue distortion. 
Sfn indicated that a cutoff frequency of about 

^dOO cycles would be satisfactory. These studies were 
based on measurements made by ear methods, liowever, 
and have bem supplanted by more recent studies made 
more scientific means. These studies show that 
It IS economically practicable and desirable to set a 
limit of 2800 cycles as the minimum cut-off frequency in 
loaded cables, and_ accordingly all new toll plant is now 
designed on a basis of a cut-off frequency of 2800 cy- 
cles or better. 

In Chicago, at the time the decision was made to 
adopt a higher cut-off frequency, there were installed 
about 50,000 loading coils in the local trunk plant. 
Many of these were on trunlcs which are used on toll 
connections, such as direct A-B and tandem trunks 
and toll switching trunks. * These trunks had a cut-off 
frequency of 2300 cycles. A study of the Chicago 
city trunk plant showed that it was economically 
desirable to change the spacing of coils so as to raise 
the cut-off to 2800 cycles or better, and this work has 
now been practically completed so that all toll calls, 
with the exception of those involving a few circuits in 
some of the first toll cables installed, are now routed 
, over trunks having the high cut-off features. As a net 
result of this increase in the cut-off frequency, a lower 
volume equivalent can be used, which means that a 
given type of loaded circuit can be used for a some¬ 
what longer haul than if the cut-off were lower. 

With the increasing complexity of the toll plant in 
recent years, it has appeared desirable to make period¬ 
ical surveys of transmission conditions in a toll operating 
area to determine whether the existing plant is being 
used to best advantage from a transmission standpoint 
and to serve as a guide to the economical development 
of the toll plant during a period of say five years in the 
future. In considering the need for such a survey it 
should be noted that in the design of the toll plant, 
provision must be made for handling traffic which is 
switched to points beyond two given toll centers, as 
well as that which terminates at the two centers. This 
traffic for a given circuit group between two toll centers 
may amount to only a small percentage of the terminat¬ 
ing traffic and means must be provided for taking care 
of transmission on such business which will not react 
seriously o« the cost of providing facilities suitable 
for terminating business. Adequate transmission on 
switched calls may often be provided economically by 
the installation of repeaters* or by setting aside a 
certain proportion of circuits in a given circuit group for 
use in switched business and designing those circuits so 
they wjll be of a high enough grade to be-used for either 
switched or terminating business. The economical 
location of repeater points and determination of the 
proper balance between circuits designed for terminat¬ 
ing business and those designed for switched business 


can best be decided by a comprehensive study of trans¬ 
mission conditions for the entire area. 

In making a transmission survey, an analysis of toll 
traffic is prepared covering the whole area for a represen¬ 
tative month, showing both terminating and switched 
traffic and indicating the present- transmission con¬ 
ditions as compared to the transmission objectives 
which have been established. By dividing the territory 
into natural subdivisions such that the traffic' for 
different parts of the territory passes through a 
relatively small number of main switching points, it 
is often found that the analysis at a particular switching 
point will show that transmission improvement of a 
relatively small number of circuit groups will provide 
satisfactory transmission on all business switched 
through that particular point. It is also possible to 
pick out the particular centers where toll transmission 
under present conditions does not meet assumed ob¬ 
jectives. A transmission study of this kind supple¬ 
ments the toll fundamental plan and is of assistance in 
the proper routing of toll traffic so as to fit in with 
’expected future toll projects. 

. There are, of course, many other problems in the 
design of the toll plant relating not only to what might 
be termed transmission design but also methods of 
construction and problems of economics entering into 
the design of the plant. However, the greatest problem, 
as indicated in the earlier part of the paper, probably is 
that brought about by the extremely rapid growffh 
taldng place in the toll service requirements of the 
Chicago region. 


Discussion 

G. S. Drini: The importance of an equitable division of 
transmission losses in the trunk, substation, and toU-Iine facilities 
is stressed in this paper. Not only must the transmission of each 
unit be -within the required limits, but the over-all transmission 
of the various units when connected together to form a toll 
circuit from subscriber to subscriber must be such as to provide 
a satisfactory talking channel from the subscriber’s point of -vie-w. 

This paper brings out the advantages from a service and 
maintenance standpoint of toll cable over open wire. It should 
be kept in mind, however, that while the use of toll cable does 
stabilize the service rendered over it, constant care must be 
exercised from the time it is installed and throughout its life to 
insure that the conductors are at all times in proper electrical 
and physical condition. Experience has taught that if we 
expect to make use of the phantom possibilities and avoid cross¬ 
talk from one pair to some other pair of phantom, we must make 
careful capacity-balance tests on the pairs of the various sections 
of cable before connecting them together, ha-ving in mind the 
desirability of keeping the unbalance between the various pairs 
and -within quads to a mi nimum on the finished over-all cable. 
Further, the lead sheath must be kept air-tight or low insulation 
■will result. Pressure tests by means of nitrogen or carbon- 
dioxide gas are made on sections of the cable before splicing is 
completed and thus any leaks or openings aje''loeated. After 
ae cable is placed in ser-viee, insulation tests are made daily to 
insure that cracks or other openings have not occurred in the 
sheath. 
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Temperature also is a factor wJiioh must be compensated for 
^ ^ inere^e in temperature causes an increase in resistance of 

pper conduetore thereby increasing the transmission loss for a 

divided into 

legulator sections of approximately 170 mi. each. 

Transmission regulation made necessary on account of tem- 
accomphshed automatically by a wheat- 
stone-bridge arrangement having for one arm a pair in the cable 
A ehan^ m temperature affects this pair as it does the other pairs 
n service ^d the change in the regulator-pair resistance controls 
relays which increase or decrease the gain of the telephone re¬ 
peaters associated with the working toll circuits at the regulator 
statioM and thus compensate for increases and decreases respec¬ 
tively in temperature. 

Sibling over long toll circuits is a subject in itself. Mr 
^th points out that the phantom coil does not permit d-c' 
signaling. The superimposing of d-c. telegraph circuits on toU 
circuits also makes d-c. signaling impracticable. The use of 
Ido-cyele ringing current has been used on composited telephone 
ircuits for a number of years and recently the use of 1000-cycle 
mgi^ current has been inti-oduced over the longer-toll circuits, 
^e lOOO-eycle cycle rmging current has the advantage of being 
efficiently trammitted over telephone circuits as it is within 
tile speech range. 

H. S. Osborne: The extremely high losses in very long toll 
cable circuits have been referred to. These long toll cable 
circuits are made of copper totalling about 0.1 in weight flie 
open-we circmite which they displace, and the amount of loss 
larger in an even greater proportion. Taking 
•in themselves, the loss of energy per unit length is 

^or 40 times as great as it is in large-gage, open-wire circuits, 
^ereas with ordinary terminal losses one could talk perhaps 
1 - the open-wire circuits, the corresponding 

limit for these small cable wires would bo 10 or 12 mi. Now 
by the loading, which is discussed by Mr. Smith, that is raised 
to perhaps .50 mi., and then by the use of amplifiers the limit is 
very greatly extended. 

The provision of proper energy efficiency is, however, only 
one of tlie electrical problems involved in establishing these 
circuits. Anotlier one of great interest is the limitation of the 
distortion of speech. In order for the speech to remain clear it is 
ne^ssary that the electrical efficiency of the circuit be very 
uniform over a relatively wide range of frequencies, about 200 to 
-500 cycles. Bearing in mind that the loss of energy ii a circuit 
from New York to Chicago is 10'*“, itis evident that the regulation 
of that loss to a very uniform figure over a wide range of fre¬ 
quencies presents a very formidable problem. It has been 
necessary not only to make the cable circuits themselves as 
nea,rly distortionless as possible, but to compensate for the re- 
maimng distortion by compensating devices installed in eon- 
nectidn \Wth the repeaters. 

These very long circuits have some extremely interesting 
transient current characteristics. The voice currents, as you 
know, consist of a series of discontinuous groups of high-frequency 
oscillations, and the impinging of these oscillations on the long 
^ble circuits produces very important transient currents which 
it has been necessary to eliminate by attention to the method of 
design of the cable. These transient currents depend on the 
electrical constants of the cable itself. 

Then there is another kind of transient current arising from 
Idle fact that the speed of propagation of the impulses is not 
infinite an4, in fact, on the loaded cable circuits of a type used 
very widely, the velocity is about 12,000 mi. a second. At the 
distant end thert is always a very considerable reflection of 
current because of an irregularity in the impedance of the circuit 
so tiiat if such a circuit were to be used between New York and 
Chicago, the reflected current would come back after traveling 
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2000 mi. with a time lag of about Ve see., and on such a circuit 
one would hear the words coming back as a very distinct echo 
■wjuen IS extremely annoying^. 

It has been necessary to do two things to reduce those echoes 
on the V3ry long circuits. One is to design circuits with a 
higher velocity of propagation. The .velocity on the circuits 
actually used between New York and CJiieago*'i3 about 25,000 
mi. a second. Anotlier thing has been to make use of the 
voice currents themselves to suppress these so-called echo cur^ 
rents. That is done by having the voice currents operate a relay 
to short circuit the return path, and the time lag in the echo is 
suthcient to permit that operation to take place and cut off 
the echo currents before they have time to return. 

Another very important series of problems, which constitutes 
a s ory m itself, is that of preventing interference between 
the circuits in the same sheath. In a toll cable there are on the 
ave^e perhaps 250 independent circuits within a diameter of 
7^ prevent those circuits from producing interference 
with each other, particularly where we are dealing with very 
great lengths and extreme ranges of energy input and output, 
has constituted an interesting and important series of problems. 

As a final word, I should like to ask you to bear in mind that 
these circuits must be so designed and constructed that it is 
practical to maintain them without excessive expense. It is not 
possible to assign a high-grade man to watch over each particular 
circuit, but it must be possible to maintain the stability and the 
characteristics of the circuit by requiring only the attentions of 
men who have a great many duties to perform so that repeater 
stations, including several hundred repeaters, may be manned by 
only a relatively very small number of men. 

A* P. Allen: It might be interesting to put a little back- ^ 
ground on this subject of the modern toll cable. When the line 
was first built between Chicago and New York in 1892, we 
couldn’t put any cable in the line. 

At tlmt time we had no load coils, no repeaters, nothing but 
open wire. We had one thing, however, that made it possible 
to talk from Chicago to New York, and that was as nearly 
perfect maintenance as was ever found on a pole line. 

Another thing that also came through the lack of toU cable, 
along in the late nineties, was due to the fact that we didn’t 
taow how to get enough open wires between New York and 
Philadelphia because they didn’t have country roads enough 
for ^6 requisite pole lines. So Mr. MoCulloIi, who is now 
president of the New York company, and I worked out a system 
of operating that gave us sixty paid minutes an hour over each 
circuit during the busy hour by an exact reversal of the present 
day A-B toll method. In other words, we had to pass our orders 
by telegraph wires, and we didn’t allow even the toll operator to 
control, directly, a talking circuit between the two cities. They 
were all controlled by a switching operator at each end. The 
instant one eiremt was taken down at one end it was put up on 
another connection. All the preliminaries were arranged on the 
order circuit before the customer was connected to the circuit, 
and lost circuit time was practically eliminated. ^ 

E. W. Vanderficld: Toll-operating methods are designed 
to furnish the briefest pos.sible lapse of time between the place¬ 
ment and completion of a message compatible with proper 
economic costs and the necessities of the sifbscriber. As a 
consequence they involve a balance between operating costs and 
the expense of toU-cireuit provision and between the manner of 
call placement and the resulting service speed. 

For the shorter toll hauls of 50 mi. or less where the neighbor¬ 
hood conditions are conducive to relatively large traffic volumes, 

I believe it will normally be found that operating costs are the 
predominant factor and that these may bo economically con¬ 
served through liberality in circuit provision. 
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Upon this basis if the subscriber is willing to transact Ms 
business with any one who may answer at the designated station 
rather than with a specified person and will furnish the station 
number, it is practicable and economical to provide a method of 
no-delay toll operation which is practically identical'•with local 
operation tMroughout it^ service features. 

At ranges el^ljending beyond 50 mi. this toll method has been 
considered inapplicable cMefly by reason of the supervision 
limits. At these longer hauls also the circuit costs become ascen¬ 
dant over the operating costs to a degree which makes it ex¬ 
pedient to engineer and provide circuits upon a definite delay 
basis and to thus restrict the two-number operating field. 

The increasing informality of toll message placements as 
signalized by the rise of station-to-station volumes with their 
significant speed and no-hang-up features, and the generally 
increasing volumes of toll traffic have together contributed to 
bring about a marked change in present toll methods. As a 
consequence it is now planned to extend tMs station-to-station 
service where the necessities of the subscriber permit by extending 


the duties of the recording toll operator to allow her to atte' 
an immediate completion of all toll calls. 

When the subscriber will place his call on a station-to-sta 
basis by giving the station number and where there is an 
toll-hne circuit available in less than two minutes, the subscr 
will, I understand, secure his connection, regardless of dista 
upon the same basis as is now encountered for the short-] 
station-to-station service. TMs will represent the full possi 
ties of toll service as it is now seen. 

If the station number is not known, a particular perso 
desired, or an idle toll-line circuit is not at once available, 
call must necessarily revert to a delay basis similar to that 
controlling under present toll-board practise where diree 
service must be rendered and ticket-distributing time is invol 
It can be reasonably expected that tliis method will ec 
between two and three minute service to be given upon a mi 
ity of the toll-board-offered calls with no reaction upon 
present average speed for the remaining traffic and wit] 
directly resulting in increased circuit or operator provision. 



The Vacuum Tube Rectifier 

Oscillographic and Vacuum Tube Voltmeter Study of its 
Application to B-Voltage Supply for Radio Receivers 


BY JOHN H. KUHLMANNi 
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Synopsis.—TIdtf paper covers investigalions made in under- 
lakint^ the design of a reclijier for use as the Jd power supply for radio 
receivers. It determines the most satisfactory type of filter circuit 
and the appropriate values of inductance and capacitance to give 


T he object of this investigation was to determine 
a good method of design for a vacuum-tube 
rectifier for converting alternating current into 
direct current equivalent to that obtained from a 
battery. The d-c. output should be such that it can 
be used to properly operate a radio receiving set and 
loudspeaker without introducing any interference or 
modulation from the a-c.' source. The study of the 
the eliminator was prompted by the lack of engineering 
literature'' on the subject and by the desire of the 
writers to more fully understand the proper design, the 
characteristics, and the limitation of the device. 

The study is divided into several sectipns: 

1. The rectifier vacuum tubes. 

2. 0.scillographic study of the action of inductance 
and capacity (alone and in combinations), upon the 
rectified wave form. 

3. Vacuum tube peak voltmeter study of the small 
ripple in the load current and its elimination by use of 
two section filters. 

4. Calculation of per cent voltage fluctuation. 

5. Conclusions. 

The eliminator to be investigated consists of three 
distinct units, 

1. The rectifier proper 

2. The filter 

3. The load resistance for dividing the load voltage. 
The units which make up the general circuits under 
study are siiown in Fig. 1. In Fig. 2 is shown the 
completed eliminator and its parts as used in this study. 

Section l. The Rectifier Vacuum Tubes 

The vacuum tubes used for the rectifier were the 

1. Assistant Professor of Pllectrical Design, University of 
Minnesota. 

2. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

3. Seo “TJiooretical and Practical Aspects of Low Voltage 
Rectifier Design Wlien Employing the Three-Electrode Vacuum 
Tube” by R. D. Duncan, Jr., Radio Review, Vol. Ill, 1922, pp. 
.99-71 and pp. 114-124. "The Production of Constant High 
Potential With Moderate Po^ver Capacity” by A. W. Hull, 
G. E. Review, Vol. 19, 1910, pp. 173. “The Thermionic Vacuum 
Tube” by Van Dor Bijl, Chapter VI, Mc.Graw Hill, New York. 
“Alternating Current Rectification” by L. B. W. Jolley, Chapter 
X, John Wiley & Sons, New York. 

Presented at Regional Meeting of District No. ■ 5 of the 
A. I. E. E., Chicago, III., Nov. S8-S0,19S7. 


and " JAMES P. BARTON^ 
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a d-c. output delivered with the least practicable voltage drop and 
having no fluctuations of sufficient magnitude to interfere with the 
proper operation of the set. A vacuum-tube peak voltmeter used to 
detect very small fluctuations is described. 


obsolete power tubes, UV-202, being the only tubes 
available at the time. Three tubes were tested; their 
plate current-voltage and plate current-resistance 
curves are given in Figs. 3 and 4, respectively. 

From the plate voltage-current curves in Fig. 3 it 
is seen that the‘tubes Ti and saturate at a much lower 
current density than T^, which was an unused tube. 
Ti, and had both been used as oscillators; Ts used 
longer than T i. These curves show that if the rectifier 
is required to give a peak current of over 100 milli- 



Eio. 1—CiECuiT Diagram of Experimental Vacuum Tukb 
Rectifier 

Rectifier; 

Ep 300 volts effective from can ter-tapped transformers 

Ef =s 3.75 volts effective from can ter-tapped transformer 

T\ « ^2 = U V 202 5-watt power tubes with grid connected to plate 
Filter; 

Ci, C 2 , Ca are 600-volt condensers. Several values of capacity were 
used in the experiment 

Li and L 2 are similar iron-cored inductances each having an inductance 
of about 30 henrys for the normal d-e. excitation. The cores are in 
two laminated sections, each L-shaped; butt joints are used giving 
small variable air-gaps. Each coil contains about 6200 turns with 
an average resistance of 645 ohms 
Load; 

Low-inductance, wire-wound variable resistance units of ample current 
capacity. Resistors for final set are wound on flat strips of bakelito 
and are of fixed value. Several values of resistance were used in the 
experiments 


amperes, the rectified current wave will be Mat topped. 

The plate current-resistance curves, (Fig. 4), were 
obtained to show the variation of plate resistance with 
the rectified current. These curves aipe desirable in 
order to match tubes and thus obtain equal amplitudes 
in both halves of the rectified wave. 

In the oscillograms, Fig. 2b, Vi and show the 
current wave forms as per Ti and T^, and Vs gives the 
resulting current h, in the resistance load of 8000 ohms. 
The values otVi,V 2, and V 3 were taken simultaneously. 
The circuit diagram is shown in'Fig. 2a. 
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The wave forms V 4 and V b, Fig. 2b, show the result¬ 
ing current in the load and the 60-cycle e. m. f. applied 
to the rectifier, respectively. The oscillograms show 
that the rectified current is in phase with the applied 
voltage. This is to be expected, as there is practically 
no reactancethe load circuit. 

The half wave rectifier gives a load current wave form 
as shown in Pig. 2b by Vi or V^. 

The current wave forms, instead of the voltage, 



Fig. 2—Assembled Rectifier with Filter 


V. 



*Fig. 2a—Circuit Diagram of Rectifier Without Filter 



Fig. 2b—Oscillograms for Rectifier Circuit Fig. 2a 


Vi and V 2 are individual tube output currents. Vs and ^4 are load cur¬ 
rent for full-wave rectifier. V 5 is 60-cycle applied voltage 


were obserired throughout this study because the 
current consumed by the voltage element of the oscillo¬ 
graph is a large portion of the total rectified current and 
therefore would disturb the circuit and current con¬ 
ditions to be studied. 

Section 2. Oscillographic Study op the 
Action op Inductance and Capacity Alone and 
IN Combination Upon the Rectified Wave Form 

The Effect of Capacity on the Load Current Wave Form. 
The addition of capacity across the load resistance of 
a rectifier, as in Pig. 3a, reduces the ripple in the load 


current. The operation of the condenser may be 
explained as follows: When the voltage is applied to the 
rectifier, the condenser takes a charge and continues 



i I 1 I I I I I I I I ! 
0 20 40 60 80 100 120 

PLATE VOLTAGE Ep 


Fig. 3—Plate Current-Voltage Characteristic of Three 
XJ 7~202 Vacuum Tubes 



Fig. 3a—Circuit Diagram of Rectifier with Capacity 
Shunted Across Load Resistance 



Pig. 3b—Oscillograms for Rectifier Circuit Fig. 3a 

Vx is rectifier ciu'rcnt. V 2 is condenser ciUTent. V 3 is load current 
with 2.13 ju f, shunt capacity 



Fig. 3c—Oscillograms for Rectifier Circuit Fig. 3a 

Vi is rectifier currei^. 72 is condenser current. V 3 is load current 
with 12 JL3 /jt f. shunt capacity 
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charging until the rectifier voltage reaches its maximum 
value. As soon as the rectifier voltage begins to de¬ 
crease, the condenser begins to discharge and in so 
doing, builds up a voltage across the tubes which 
opposes the applied voltage. The rectifier current 
wave, therefore, takes the shape shown by Vi, Fig. 3b, 
instead of that shown by Vi, Fig. 2b. The condenser 
continues to discharge until the decreasing condenser 



J iG. 4- ^Plate Current—Resistance Characteristic of 
U P-202 Vacuum Tubes 



Fig. 4b—Oscillograms for Rectifier Circuit Fig. 3a 

Vi is condciistir current. V 2 is load current with 2.13 fx f. shunt, capacity. 
Ug is 60-cyrle applied voltage 


voltage becomes equal to the increasing rectifier 
voltage. The load current pulsations are of much 
smaller amplitude for the circuit shown in Fig. 3a than 
for the circuit shown in Fig. 2a, because the condenser 
discharges through the load resistance and supplies 
the load current during the time the rectifier voltage is 
passing through zero. The condenser discharges 
through the load resistance in accordance with the law 
for the discharge of a condenser through a resistance; 
that is. 



From the above discussion, it appears that it should 
be possible to reduce the load current Kpple by increas¬ 


ing the time of discharge of the condenser. For a 
circuit such as shown in Fig. 3a, the time constant, 
T = RC 

Since thf load resistance is fixed, the time constant can 
only be increased by increasing the capacity. Fig. 3b 
shows the load current when the shunt* capacity is 
2.13 microfarads and Fig. 3c shows the load current 
for a shunt capacity of 12.13 microfarads. The oscillo¬ 
grams show that the ripples in the load current are 
very much less for a shunt capacity of 12.13 microfarads 
than for a capacity of 2.13 microfarads. 

In Fig. 4b, the relation between the condenser current 
V i, the load current Vu, and the impressed 60-eycle 



Fig. 5b—Oscillograms for Rectifier Circuit of Fig. 3a 

Vi is rectifier current, Ys is condenser current. Vg is load current 
with 2,13 fx f. shunt capacity 



Fig. 5c—Oscillograms for Rectifier CircuJt ]B4ig. 3a with 
One Tube 


Vi is rectifier current, Vg is condenser current. Vg is load current 
with 12.13 /i f. shunt capacity ^ 

e. m. f. Vi, is shown. The value of Ci is 2.13 micro¬ 
farads. ■'The upper waves of Vi show very well the 
dissimilar characteristics of the rectifier tubes. * It is 
well to point out that in Vi the wave forms above the 
axis represent the charging current, and below the axis, 
the discharge current into the load. 

Removing either Ti or Ta from the circuit Fig. 3a 
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gives a half wave rectifier. The oscillograms in Figs. 
5b and 5c show the effect of shunt capacity across the 
load resistance on the output current of the half wave 
rectifier. In Fig. 6b, Ci is 2.13 microfarads; in Fig. 
6 c, Cl is 12.13 microfarads. In both of these" oscillo¬ 
grams, Vi, 14^ and V 3 are taken simultaneously, with 
Vi the rectifier output current, Vi the condenser 
current, and Vs the resulting load current. In Vs the 
wave forms above the axis give the charging current, 
and below the axis, the discharge current to the load. 

Effect of Inductance on the Load Current Wave Form. 


-G 






L, 


VifVr. 


|h(K}0uj 


Ga —Circuit Diagram of Rectifier with Inductance 
IN Series with Load Resistance 







Fro. 6b—Oscillograms for Rectifier Circuit Fig. 6a 


Vi and are in dividual tnbo output cniiTc^ni-. Vs in load ourront 
with Li 7,5 hbnrys. Vila out.put current of one tube. Ub iH load curn^nt 
with Li *« 30 honrys. Vc is OO-cyclo applied voltapce 


Introducing inductance into the load circuit, as illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 6 a, causes a reduction in the amplitude 
of the current ripple and also a large drop in the effec¬ 
tive load voltage, because of the high IZ drop of the 
inductance. On the other hand, the shunt capacity as 
shown in Fig. 8a gives a higher effective load voltage 
than is obtained when both L and C are out of the cir¬ 
cuit. This effect of the condenser is obvious from the 
discussion given above. 

In the oscillogram of Fig. 6b, Vi, V-j, and Vs were 
taken simultaneously with L,, having an inductance of 
approximately 7.5 henrys, while Vi and y 2 show the 
individual tube output and Vs the load current. The 
small hooks on the wave forms of Vi and Vs show that 
the rectified current .lags the impressed e. m. f. because 
of the series inductance. 

The effect of increasing the series inductance to 
approximately 30 henrys is shown (Fig. 6a) by Vi, Vs, 


and Vs in Fig. 6b, Vi being the output of one tube (the 
output of the other tube being the same), V 6 the load 
current, and Vs the impressed e. m. f. The ripple of 
Vs is considerably smaller than that of Vs, and the hooks 
on the wave forms of 1^4 are larger, indicating a greater 
angle of lag between current and impressed e. m. f. 
Furthermore, the load current ripple is now practically 
a sine wave of a frequency twice the input freciuency 
of 60 cycles. 

Increasing the inductance still further has only a 
very small effect on the load current ripple. Half wave 
rectification, with inductances in the load only, give.s a 
slightly disturbed upper half of a sine wave. The 
oscillograms for the half wave rectifier ai'c not shown 
here. 

It has been demonstrated above that the amplil.udc! 
of the load current ripple is reduced ])y incrcfasing the 



V;, V. 






Fro. Sa—C hitouiT Diaoram of Hei^tifieh with Keuieh 
Inihiotanom and CJapacity Shunted Aujuimh Reutifieh 


rjj Esa jii r. /,, b L* HD fuM}r>N 



Fro. 8 ii Oeoujaioramh for REOTruiER Liioonr Freo Sa 


Vi Ih ntrUlltir ciirrtitil.. V;; In ^'.ODclp.riHDr utirmit.. Vn in loatl 
wiih 2.13L siiiml caiwUly. V^4 Im Joad (‘tirmti wSl.h 12.13 a f. mImuH. 
capafiiy 


time constant of the load circuit. JAjr the circuit shown 
in Fig. 6a, with an inductance of Li =- 50 henrys and a 
series resi.stance of 9000 ohms, the time constant is 
0.00656 sec. The circuit in Pig. 3a with C'l = 12.13 
microfarads and a load resistance of 8000 ohms has a 
time constant of 0.097 sec. Therefore, the amplitude 
of the load current ripple should be much less for the 
circuit with shunt capacity than for the circuit with 
series inductance. This is clearly shown by the oscillo- . 
grams, Vs Fig. 8 c, for the circuit with shunt capacity 
and Vc Fig. 6b, for the circuit with series inductance. 

Effect of Inductance and Capacity on the Load Current 
Wave Form. Tl^ effect of capacity shunted across the 
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load resistance and the effect of inductance in series with 
the load resistance on the amplitude of the load current 
ripple have been shown above. By properly propor¬ 
tioning inductance and capacity, therefore, it should be 
possible to reduce the amplitude of the load current 
ripple to a negligible value. 

In oscillogram Fig. 8b, for the circuit of Fig. 8a, 
Vi, Vs, and Vz were taken simultaneously, V i showing 
the current from the rectifier, Vs the condenser current 
, with 2.13 microfarad capacity, and Vs the load current. 



Fig. 9a—Circuit Diagram of Rectifier 
Series inductance Li is"30 henrys. Ci is 4.26 m f. C 2 is 4.76 ju f. 



Fig. 9b Oscillograms for Rectifier Circuit Fig. 9a 

Vi is condenser current Ci. V 2 is condenser current C 2 . V 3 is load 
current. V 4 is current in serie.s inductance 


Increasing C ] to 12.13 microfarads gives the load current 
shown by V 4 , which is practically a straight line. The 
^_per cent ripple in this load current is 1.2 per cent and 
was determined by the method explained in Section 3 
of this paper. With the oscillograph, the current shown 
by V 4 appears as a straight-line. It is seen, therefore, 
that the oscillograph will not show a ripple which is 
less than about 2 per cent. Since a load current with 
a ripple of 2 per cent is not satisfactory for “B" battery 
supply for radio receiving sets, further filtering and 
other means for detecting the ripple are necessary. 

Two more interesting oscillograms are shown to give 
the action of the second condenser in the filter shown in 
Fig. 9a. In the oscillogram of Fig. 9b for the circuit 
shown in Fig. 9a, Vi, Va, and Vz were taken simul¬ 
taneously, with V 1 the condenser current of Ci, Vs the 
condenser current of Cs, and Vz the load current; 
,y 4 is the inductance current and was taken separately, 
although timed nearly the same. 

A starting transient is observed here, and is due to 
the charging of Cs, which had no charge at the start. 
The transient is observed to be slightly^scillatory but 


so damped that only two cycles are apparent. The 
effect is more pronounced in F 4 . In the steady state, 
Cs draws a small current, being charged by the 120 - 
cycle current ripple and discharging into the load, thus 
reducing the load ripple still further. The load current, 
Vz Fig. 9b, shows a smooth line. 

The circuit. Fig. 10a gives an inverted L filter. 
Oscillograms, Fig. 10b, show V 1 the inductance current. 
Vs the^ condenser current, and Vz the load current, 
taken simultaneously, with Cs equal to 2.13 microfarads. 
The wave forms V 4 , Vs, and Vz show these same currents 
but with Cs increased to 12.13 microfarads. 

Several interesting things are to be observed: First, 
the highly damped oscillatory transient due to the 
charging of Cs‘, second, on account of large shunt 
capacity and a proper series inductance, the ripples in 
the load current are less pronounced. Increasing the 
capacity, Cs, increases the transient and gives a smooth 
load current. 

Section 3-. Measurement op the Load Current 
Ripple by the Vacuum Tube Peak Voltmeter 
The output current of a vacuum tube rectifier was 
found to be a pulsating current as illustrated in Fig. 2b. 



V,-V| , v,-v, v,-v. 




= 7 = 0 , 


AH 


Fig. 10a—Circuit Diagram op Rectifier with Inverted L 

Filter 


Li « 30 henrys, C 2 - 2.13 or 12.13 ju f. 



Fig. 10 b—Oscillograms for Rectifier CiBcfuiTu Fia. 10 a 


Vi is inductance current. V2 is condenser cuiTent and Vz is load cur¬ 
rent when Cl =2.13/^f. Va is inductance current, V5 is condenser 
current and Vq is load current when Ci = 12.13 ^ 

It has been shown that the amplitude of the pulsations 
can be reckiced by means of a filter with properly pro- 
protioned series inductances and shunt capacities.' It 
was also shown that the oscillograph would not detect 
a ripple in the load current less than 2 per cent. But a 
ripple of 2 per cent in the load current of a vacuum tube 
rectifier is too large for “B” battery supply for radio 
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receiving sets; therefore, the following method for 
measuring the current ripple was developed. 

A current ripple may be looked upon as a periodic 
alternating current of some wave form superimposed 
upon a constant direct current. In this c^se of the 
output of vacuum tube rectifier through a filter, the 
superimposed alternating current is practically a sine 
wave of 120-cycle frequency. By measuring the two 



PiQ. 11 —Circuit Diagram of Vacuum Tube Voltmeter 

G — galvanometer. Ei, - d-c. voltmeter. Ip = milliameter 
i?L = rectifier load resistance 


components of the load current, the ripple may be 
expressed in per cent by 


Here I,^ac is the maximum value of the a-c. component 
and lac is the d-c. component of the rectifier current. 
After analyzing several methods for measuring these 
two components of the load current, it was found that 
the vacuum tube voltmeter would probably be the most 
satisfactory. The results obtained show that this 
method is well suited for such measurements. 

Fig. 11 shows the circuit diagram of the voltmeter 
as used for these tests. Here Rl is the load resistance 
of the rectifier, Ei, the load voltage, and R the load 
current, which contains the ripple. A d-e. potentiom¬ 
eter circuit, capable of a voltage variation from 0 to 
300 volts, is in series with the grid-filament circuit. 
The purpose of this potentiometer is: (1) to balance out 
the effect of the d-c. component and keep it from biasing 
the grid, (2) to measure the value of the d-e. component 
of the load voltage indicated by the meter E^. Wlien 
the switch S is closed, the galvanometer G is used to 
determine if the potentiometer voltage is equal to the 
d-c. coippcnent of the load voltage. The meter 
indicates the plate current. 

Since the plate current of a vacuum tube is a function 
of the appli<9d grid voltage, this device can be calibrated 
and used as a peak voltmeter. The meter was cali¬ 
brated by passing a known 60-cyele current through a 
known non-inductive resistance and applying the IR 
drop to the terminals 1-2 of the meter with the switch 5' 
open. Normal grid bias, plate voltage and filament 
current were used. Since the voltmeter was calibrated 
on 60 cycles and used on 120 cycles, there is a possibility 
of a slight error in the readings, due to the fact that the 


plate current meter Ip will not read the 60-cycle and 
120-cycle pulses the same. The error is so slight, how¬ 
ever, that it can be neglected. 

The calibration curve for this meter is shown in Fig. 
12. Two calibration curves are shown, one from zero 
to 11 volts, and the other from 10.5 to 57 volts. In 
order that no grid current shall flow, the peak voltage to 
be measured should not exceed the value of the grid 
biasing battery voltage, in this case, 9.1 volts.. With 
the grid at a positive potential of 15 volts, the grid 
current is negligible in comparison with the load current, 
0.05 amperes, and therefore voltages up to 25 volts can 
be measured with a high degree of accuracy and higher 
voltages can be measured with nearly the same degree 
of accuracy. The plate current shown by the calibra¬ 
tion curves in Fig. 12 is not biased to zero. This is 
done so that a known zero can be maintained and any 
deviation noted and corrected. The low-range cali¬ 
bration curve is a close approximation to the plate 
current-grid voltage static characteristic curve of the 
UX-201A vacuum tube. 

To use the vacuum tube voltmeter, the grid, filament, 
and plate battery voltages are adjusted to their proper 
calibrated values. With the complex current in the 
load resistance, the approximate value of Ex, is deter¬ 
mined and the potentiometer set to that value. The 
switch S is closed and Rp varied until the meter G 
reads zero. Then S is opened and the reading of I, 
noted. The corresponding value of the a-c. component 
of the load voltage is obtained from the calibration 



Fig. 12—Calibr.^tion Curve for Vacuum Tube Voltmeter 

curve. Fig. 12. The reading of Ex, gives the' d-c. 
component. From these two values, the per cent ripple 
can be calculated as explained above. In order to 
obtain satisfactory results, the voltage applied to the 
rectifier must be constant because very slight changes 
in the primary voltage will produce large variations in 
the voltmeter readings across the load.* For these tests 
a constant a-c. voltage was obtained from a synchronous 
motor-generator set with battery excitation on the 
generator. 
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The various filter circuits shown in Fig. 13 were 
studied with the vacuum tube voltmeter, for which 
purpose, the full wave rectifier was used with a load 
resistance of 5100 ohms. With this resistance across 
the rectifier and no filter, an r. m. s. load current of 
0.050 amperes was obtained. The load voltage 
obtained with the different filter circuits with constant 
input voltage is shown in the figure. The effect of- 
varying the shunt capacity for each of the filter circuits 



CAPACITy IN>f.=C 

Fig. 13—Effect op Varying Capacity in Various Types of 
Filter Circuits 

is also shown in Fig. 13. The results of these tests 
show that the filters with a small per cent ripple in the 
load voltage have a high-voltage drop. By combining 
several of the types of filters shown, one with a small 
per cent ripple and a low-voltage drop can be obtained. 

One section of a Pi-type filter with the test results 
is shown in Fig. 14, and a single section of a T-type 
filter with test results is shown in Fig, 15. The Pi-type 
filler gives a current with a smaller ripple and also has 
a lower voltage drop than the T-type filter. The T 
filter can be improved by adding a capacity across the 
load as shown in Pig. 16. The results of the test show 
that the per cent ripple has been reduced to a negligible 
value, but that the voltage drop in the filter remains 
unchanged. By adding a third capacity Ci, as shown 
in Pig. 17, the desired results are obtained; that is, the 
ripple is reduced to a value that cannot be detected by 
the voltmeter and the voltage drop is the same as for 
the Pi-filter shown in Fig. 14. 

By inserting a pair of high-resistance receivers in the 
plate circuit of the vacuum tube voltmeter, the ripple 
can be detected audibly. A ripple that was just audible 
was found to be equal to 0.08 per cent. To check these 


results, a small portion of the load voltage was impressed 
upon the terminals of a 1 to 6 audio-frequency trans¬ 
former and the secondary connected to the terminals 
1-2 of the vacuum tube voltmeter. With a plate 
current 5f one milliampere, the hum was just audible. 
This method of test was used for'the cirp«it shown in 
Pig. 17. When using the audible method of detecting 
the ripple, it was found that the removal of the shunt 
capacity across the load (Cs, Pig. 17) introduced a 
bad circuit noise caused by high frequencies in the load 
current. It was also noted that a capacity of at least 
two microfarads should be used, at Cs Pig. 17, to by¬ 
pass the high frequencies that tend to enter the load. 

The circuit devised for measuring the two components 



Fig. 14— Ex, = 250 Volts, Fig. 15— Ex, = 186 Volts 
II = 0.049 Milliampere Ij, = 0.037 Milliampere 



Fig. 16—Fl = 186 Volts Fig. 17—El = 250 Volts 
II — 0.037 Milliampere /l = 0.049 Milliampere 
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10.0 

4.76 
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4 
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4.26 

10 

4 

Not audible 


Figs. 14, 15, 16> and 17—Filter Circuits which were Tested 


The amount of ripple and the load voltage for different condenser values 
are shown herewith. In all cases Li and L 2 equal 30 henrys each and 
i?L CQuals 5100 ohms 

of the load current by means of the vacuum tube volt¬ 
meter is believed to be a new application for this type 
of instrument. 

Section 4. Calculations of Per Cent Voltage 
Fluctuation 

The percentage voltage fluctuation in the load^esis- 
tance may be calculated by the formulas given by 
H. T. Van Der Bijl in his book above mentioned.* For 
the type of filter shown in Fig. 8a, the formulaJs as 
follows: 

8 El 2 TT 

CO Cl ^ Rxj^ co^ 
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Cl — 12.13 X 10 ® farads, L = Li + J /2 = 60 henrys, 
Rl = 8000 ohms, and co = 2 tt X 120 = 754. The 
calculations give a percentage voltage fluctuation of 
1.49 per cent. The value obtained from the measur- 
ments by means of the vacuum tube voltmeter is 1.2 
per cent, * 

For the type of filter shown in Fig. 9a, the following 
formula applies: 

5 El, 2 TT 

El CO Cl [Rl^ (1 - Li C 2 0)2)2 + Li2 0)2]^ 

Cj = 4,26 X 10*”® farads, Li = 30 henrys, C 2 = 5.0 
10-6 farads, Rl = 8000 ohms, and co = 2 tt X 120 = 754. 
The calculations show a percentage voltage fluctuation 
of 0.289 per cent. The vacuum tube voltmeter method of 
measuring the percentage fluctuation gave 0.20 percent. 

Section 5. Conclusions 

In order that the voltage drop in the filter circuit 
should not be too high, the series inductance should not 
be larger than required to produce a current without 
ripples. For the filter circuits discussed above, each 
inductance for the working load current should not be 
less than 25 henrys. The resistance of each inductance 
should preferably be kept low,—not greater than 250 
ohms. To further reduce the voltage drop, a shunt 
capacity of not less than four microfarads should pre¬ 
cede the inductances to provide a low impedance shunt 
for the ripple current. 

To obtain a rectified current with negligible ripple, 
two Pi-type filter sections will generally be the maxi¬ 
mum number required if shunt capacities equal to, or 
larger than, four microfarads are used. A single 
Pi-type filter section can be used to give a ripple of 
approximately 0.10 per cent if both condensers have a 
capacity of six microfarads, or larger, and if the series 
inductance is large, 25* henrys or larger. 


Discussion 

H. S- Read: Filters have too long; been submerged in elegant 
mathematics. Now we all see what is contributed by the parts 
of the filter and how' filters may be compared. The authors do 
much to bring theories out of the secrecy of certain lahoratores 
and put them in practical forms. 

It is remai’kable that a filter can be used for radio. One must 
greatly reduce the a-c. component in the direct current to make 
the a-c. inaudible. The reduction is a noteworthy feat because 
the human ear responds to a tremendous range of exceedingly 
small engeries. #By way of illustration, if one-half inch repre¬ 
sents the least sound energy which can be heard, how long a 
ruler would measure the loudest sound which one can hear 
without pain? Two-thirds the distance to the sun! Or, if all 
the talk since colonial days of all the people in the United States 
were paid for at a common rate for electrical power, you could 
pay for all the talk with $5.39. We use in everyday life a great 
range of intensities and very small sound energies. It i» amazing 
that fikers can really prevent the hum in radio. The authors 
show how it is done. 

C. M. Jansky, Jr.: There are several characteristics of 
rectifi.er devices and filters used in receiving sets which are 
rather interesting, and wliieli apparently are causing some dis¬ 
cussion among the manufacturers of suel. Bqiiipment. One 
of the characteristics of reetifier^is that they usually have fairly 


high internal resistance with the result that for varying loads 
the voltage delivered varies widely. That is to say the voltage 
regulation of the device is extremely poor. 

There has been some attempt on the part of manufaetmers 
to adopt standard specifications for rectifiers, and in so doing 
consideration has been given to the establishment of a standard 
filter circuit and also a standard load. The specifications for 
rectifying devices would then be given in" terms of the action in 
this particular circuit. 

The conclusion was drawn that if rectifier A, in the standard 
circuit gave such and such results, and rectifier B gave such, and 
such results in the same standard circuit, for circuits having 
entirely different characteristics you could predict what the 
results would be, which I think, to anyone Avho has considered 
the points brought out in the paper by Prof essor Kuhlmann and 
Mr. Barton, looks offhand as though too much were talmn for 
granted. Therefore, any light which can be east on the action 
of these devices should be very helpful. 

J. P. Barton: This particular B-hattery eliminator wliieh 
we have studied is of a general type of those wliieh are on the 
market at the present time. 

Because of the apparent lack of proper engineering design and 
knowledge in regard to the inductances, and, furthermore, of the 
relatively high internal plate impedance of the rectifier tubes, 
the voltage regulation is usually poor. For this particular 
circuit described, the resistance of the inductances is higher than 
we have recommended in our conclusions, and this coupled with 
the high internal plate impedance of the rectifier tubes gave, 
for this set described in the paper, a voltage regulation of about 
23 per cent over the useful range. 

There is one other point T should like to bring ii]) which has 
very seriously, in the past years, concerned the B-battery elim¬ 
inators, and that is the proper design of the series iron-core 
inductances so that they ivill maintain a high enough value of 
inductance to cause a proper degree of filtering when normal 
load current is flowing through them. 

Many inductances on the market have no air gap in the mag¬ 
netic circuit. Such inductances will usually become saturated 
when 60 to 100 miliamperes, which is about the normal d-e. 
flowing in the average B-battery eliminator, is passed through 
them. Such inductances under these conditions have a very 
low value of effective a-c. inductance because the working or 
incremental permeability is low at high inductions corresponding 
to partial saturation. The ripple consequently would be very 
high in the load. It is only in a few of the manufacturing 
companies that the proper design of such inductaneos is under¬ 
stood. Several men have presented papers in the past several 
years on the design of such reactors. Those papers have made 
it possible for many to design a reactor at the jmesent time that 
will carry a d-c. component and yet maintain a high degree of 
a-c. inductance and keep that inductance over a small variation 
of the d-e. component which is present in these filter circuits. 

E. W. Vanderfield: J should like to ask Mr. Barton what is 
is the effect of the transformer regulation on the transformer 
supplying the plate voltage to the rectifier. That varies a good 
deal with the load drawn from the transformer, I believe. 

J- P. Bartons In the work done here we maintained an 
input voltage of 300 volts a-c. to the tubes and measured the 
variation of load voltage due to the effect of different filters. 
This variation in input voltage was small because the output 
current variation was over a small range. If such a rectifier 
were built for varying loads, then it would be quite essential 
that the plate transformers should have good voltage regulation. 
However, where a system is built to supply a constant load, then 
the voltage regulation is not so important unless the i^rimary 
voltage varies unduly. * 

The main difficulty in reducing the high voltage regulation of 
the B-battery eliminator is in the high internal plate impedance 
of the rectifiers, ancl^the high resistance of the chokes, this latter 
usuallj^ due to economic reasons. ^ 
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Synopsis, The design, uses, and limitations of a new circuit 
employing thethree-element vacuum tube as a voltmeter are discussed. 
Two overlapping range's of voltage, together with a single operating 


haUery, a7e the unique features. The effect of wave-form and the 
elimination of that effect are treated. 


T he need for a convenient means of measuring small 
alternating voltages has long been felt in the com¬ 
munication engineering field. The usual type of 
electromagnetic voltmeter is inadequate for two reasons: 
(1) Comparatively large current is required to operate 
it, and (2) its calibration is greatly affected by fre¬ 
quency. Both of these defects are more or less in¬ 
herent and can probably never be materially reduced. 
The electrostatic voltmeter, while possessing neither of 
these defects, has others. Its sensitivity is exceedingly 
low, requiring the use of an optical system for voltages 
less than about 25 volts, and its adjustment is verv 
difficult. 

The versatile vacuum tube, however, possesses 
certain characteristics which make it applicable to the 
measurement of alternating voltages. 

Various types of vacuum tube voltmetersare possible. 
One type uses a variable grid bias voltage which is 
made to balance out the plate current resulting when 
an alternating voltage is applied to the grid. This type 
measures peak voltages. Other types rely upon detec¬ 
tor action of the tube. The voltmeter circuit described 
m tWs paper uses the grid bias method of detection; 
this is sometimes also called plate circuit detection. 

Fig. 1 shows in schematic form the circuit which will 
be discussed. In order to obtain a wider range of volt¬ 
age and still prevent grid current from flowing, two sets 
of plate and grid bias voltages are provided for. To 
obtain a means of rigidly fixing both of these voltages, 
they are taken as resistance drops in the filament 
circuit. The use of a UX-199 tube, requiring but 60 
miUiamperes for the filament, makes it possible to 
supply all power to the circuit from 45-volt, “B” 
batteries. Best results are obtained when two large- 
siz^, 45-volt units are used in parallel. One set of 
resistances is used for the low-voltage range, the other 
for the higher range. When the higher range is in 
use, the grid is biased beyond the point where plate 
current normally disappears. For a fixed battery 
voltage, there exists an optimum proportion of voltages 
to give both the best, greatest sensitivity and the 
maximum range. 

Since th e resistance in the plate circuit is low (of 
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the order of several hundred ohms), the plate current 
may be considered as vanishing at a bias voltage equal 
to the plate voltage divided by p,. 

Let 

E = available battery voltage, 

Eh = supplied plate voltage (high range) which equals 
the voltage between plate and filament for 
high range, 

Cft = supplied plate voltage (low range) which equals 
the voltage between plate and filament for 
low range, 

Ec = absolute value of grid bias voltage used with 
high range, 

6c = absolute value of grid bias voltage for low range, 
optimum value. 
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Pig. 1—Schematic Diagbam of Vacuum Tube Voltmbteb 

V = maximiun peak voltage which can be measured 
on high range without grid current flowing, 
(V = Ec) 

® ~ maximum peak voltage which can be measured 
on low range without grid current flowing, 

a = voltage which when added to e, would reduce the 
plate current to zero; see Fig. 2 

Then, 

6h _ 

Ce = — o (a IS positive) ( 1 ) 

For the high range, 



in order to provide continuity between the two ranges. 
Also, for the high range. 

Eh = E-E, 
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( 3 ) 
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Putting Ec ~ V into (3) and combining with (2), 

E - V ^ 

iv (4) 
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V 




For the low range, * 

Bi = E~ b - e, (5) 

where b is the auxiliary balancing voltage used in the 
low range to balance out the normal plate current, 
Ip„ and which was available in the high range for 
plate and bias voltage. Putting = « into (5) and 
combining with (1), 

E — h — V 

^ = ---- a (6) 


Using the guiding equations derived above, the volt¬ 
ages, E^,Eb, ec,ei, were selected and the resistances 
shown in Fig. 1 were ‘obtained on the basis of 60- 
microampere filament current. Thus, E^ is determined 
by Equation (7), E^ by (3), and by (4) and (5), 
respectively. These values are not critical. A fila¬ 
ment rheostat of 30 ohms was used so the maximum 
drop would be greater than 1.5 volts, permitting the 
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PiQ. 3 —^Wiring Diagram of Assembled Voltmeter 

Cg = 4.5 volts 
cjj ~ 33 volts 
Ef. - 10.5 volts 
« 30 volts 

use of dry cells to compensate for drop in B-battery 
voltage. The resistance r' was variable but could be 
rigidly set for a particular tube. It was found necessary 
to use a variable 100-ohm rheostat to accommodate the 
three tubes tested. There is a considerable difference 
between the normal plate currents for different tubes. 


(7) 


Fig. 2—The Double-Range Design 
fife =* plate battery voltage 
** plate filament voltage 
= operating bias 

/X » voltage amplification factor of tube 

Eliminating v between (6) and (4) gives 

This equation* expresses the maximum peak voltage 
measurable in a continuous two-range design, in terms 
of available battery voltage, voltage amplification 
factor and two design constants, a and b. 

The constant a is determined by trial and was found 
to be of the order of one volt for several 199 tubes. 
Its value is not critical. The constant 6 fs quite 
^bitrary, if is adjustable for different tubes having 
different values of being equal to For 

E, — 60,000 ohms, b proved to be about three volts for 
«?)»volts for another, using a 45-volt 
E” battery as the source of voltage. 



Fig. 4: Cabinet, Micboammetbr, and Condenser 


In fact, in the tube used in obtaining the data for this 
paper, a current of nearly two microamperes flows at 
the high bias, whereas in the other tubes tested, the 
plate current had entirely vanished at th§,t bias. 

The final arrangement is shown schematically in 
rig. 3. A telephone key is used to change from one 
range to the othen A key is also provided to disconnect 
the voltmeter from the alternating voltage. This'key 
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short-circuits the voltage terminals when the voltage 
is disconnected, in order to prevent the rise in plate 
current accompanying the ffee grid. The entire 
assembly of tube resistances and keys is mounted in a 
wooden case as shown in Fig. 4. Terminals are pro¬ 
vided for the battery and the microammeter. In the 
tests herein described, a Rawson-ts^pe 501 micro¬ 
ammeter having three ranges, 0-20, 0-200, 0-2000 
microS,mperes, was used. An expensive calibrated 
instrument is not necessary, however; any D’Arsonval 
galvanometer movement provided with a scale and 
giving a readable deflection on a few microamperes will 
prove satisfactory. A more sensitive meter is not 
desirable due to diffleulty which will be experienced in 
maintaining the false zero. In fact, slight fluctuations 
in battery voltage as well as shocks applied to the 
tube are observable on the 0-20-microampere range. 
The resistances are of the porcelain, tube-wound type 
and are not especially non-inductive. In the experi¬ 
mental work a condenser was sometimes used across 
the plate-filament as is shown in dotted lines in Fig. 3. 
The tube is mounted in a shock-absorbing socket. 

Referring to Fig. 1, the application of Kirchoff’s 
Laws to the balancing circuit gives the following 
equation: 

Let 

Ip, = JjjwhenlM = 0 

IfT' = IpoRo ( 8 ) 

When an alternating voltage is ap^ed to the grid, 
a mean increase in plate current, 'Kip, occurs. In 
flowing from the filament, this increase divides between 
the two filament terminals in the ratio K as shown in 
the figure. 

Thus, when Ip = Ip, + Alp, 


{Ipo + [1 ”■ K] A Ip — i) Rq — (If i) r' 



— (N A Ip -|- i) Rm = 0 

(9) 

But 

K A Ip i — Im 

(10) 

Combining (8), 

(9), and (10), 



_ Re + Kr' 


jTm = 

~ Re + Ru + r' 

(11) 


(as made to compensate for falling battery voltage) 
theoretically change the actual mean increase by 
virtue of changing the plate circuit resistance. The 
value of K is also affected. No attempt has been made 
to obtain a mathematical statement of this; the effect 
is imperceptible. A further effect *of varying the fila¬ 
ment rheostat is to cause a slight change in the voltage 
applied to the circuit through the K~lp. R/ drop. This 
drop for the 30-ohm rheostat is negligible, also, being 
less than about 0.01 volt. 


2 Milliamperes 



Fig. 5—Calibration Circuit 


The following factors determine the usefulness of a 
tube voltmeter in communication measurements: 

1. Variation of calibration with frequency, 

2. Input impedance, 

3. Variation of calibration with wave-form, 

4. Sensitivity, 

6. Range, 

6. Stability of calibration. 



METER READING ' METER READING 

Pig. 6—Sample Calibration Vacuum Tube Voltmeter 


Equation (11) shows that the calibration is not 
independent of meter resistance. The lowest range of 
the Rawson microammeter has a resistance of about 
1000 ohms which is not negligible compared with 
Re = 50,000 ohms. The variation between the resis¬ 
tance of meters of various manufacture but of similar 
.range, however, is not sufficient to cause more than 
1 per cent eripr. Equation (11) gives the relative 
meter current in terms of the actual A Ip, K, and the 
resistances R„ r', and Em. It is to be recognized that 
changes in Ru. as well as changes in filament rheostat 


Low range 1000 cycles 

Low range zero 0 on 0.02 shunt ' ^ 

Information concerning all of these factors has been 
obtained in the laboratory. 

Fig. 5 shows the circuit used to calibrate the tube 
voltmeter. This circuit was also used for much of the 
test work. Calibration curves for the model studied 
in the laboratory are shown in Figs. 6 and 7. In ad¬ 
dition to the fact that grid current reduces the input 
impedance, it biases the grid differently when flowing 
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through different resistances. Tests made using no 
grid bias verified this. The flow of grid current thus 
limits the range. 

In order to interpret some of the subsequ^t results 
more intelligently, _ the effect of wave-form will be 
treated noi^.* A consideration of the manner in which 
the mean increase in plate current arises shows that, in 
general, wave-shape does affect calibration. For almost 
all of the test work, the source of alternating current 
was a Western Electric 8-A oscillator comprising an 
oscillator, voltage amplifier, and power amplifier. 
Under load,^ the wave-form of the output current 
departs considerably from a sine-wave. 

For the purpose of studying the effect of wave-form, 
oscillograms were taken of the current wave at different 
loadings, A precision-type radio-frequency milliam- 
meter was used to maintain the current at a constant 
r. m. s. value of 20 microamperes for each load. The 
voltage drop to actuate the voltmeter was taken 
across a General Radio decade resistance box so that 
the voltage wave had substantially the same form as 
the current wave. 



Fig. 7—Sample Calibration Vacuum Tube Voltmeter 

High range 1000 cycles 

High range zero =* 0.14 on 0.02 shunt 

Oscillogram (a) of Fig. 8 shows the wave-form with the 
oscillator loaded most heavily {b) shows the wave-form 
under light load, and (c) shows the form improved 
slightly by means of a parallel “trap” circuit, tuned to 
400 cycles, the frequency used. The following table 
gives the results: 

TABLE I 


error for the reason that it coincided with the calibra¬ 
tion. It can be seen that while none of the wave-forms 
photographed is so distorted as to be considered un¬ 
suitable for most work, errors in measurement may 
result if tube voltmeters are used, unless precautions 
are taken to eliminate them. 



Fig. 8 


The curves given in Fig. 9 show that the calibration 
does not vary appreciably with frequency. For each 
set of curves, a constant voltage across a non-inductive 
resistance was obtained by the aid of a precision thermal 
milliammeter. As 'would be expected, the use of a 
condenser connected between plate and filament 
prevents the slight falling off of the curves for higher 
frequencies due to the inductance in the plate circuit. 




The per cent error in the above readings was referred 
to the reading with wave*-form designated by zero 


Fig. 9 Frequency Characteristic of Vacuum Tube 
Voltmeter 

A two-microfarad condenser gave just as satisfactory 
results as one of larger value. 

■The input impedance of the tube voltmeter was 
measured with a shielded capacity bridge. The volt¬ 
meter was set up as for usual operation and the input 
impedance was obtained as a function of indicated plate 
current; see Fig. 10. The input capacity was found to 
be approximately SO /j, fit and the input conductance ' 
was found to be of the order of 0.(T04 micromhos. 

Ihe conductance increases rapidly as the grid approaches 
a positive potential. At 1000 cycles, the impedance is 
abo^it five megofims. 

The above measurements show that the input im- 
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pedance of the vacuum tube voltmeter is entirely 
satisfactory for use in most communication engineering 
measurements. The device cannot be used to measure 
voltage across a condenser unless a conductive path 
exists between condenser plates, inasmuch as the volt¬ 
meter has no grid' leak of its own. 



Fig. 10—Schematic Diagram of Impedance Bridge 


wave toward the grid. In comparing an impedance of 
high phase-angle with a resistance, error arises even 
then if the wave-form is bad; for the harmonics in the 
current wave contribute to the voltage in different 
degrees in the reactance and resistance. This is 
exemplified by the fact that the measuifed impedance is 
different for reversed oscillator terminals, using the 
correct voltmeter connections as shown in Fig. 11. 
Measurements comparing the impedance of a 100- 
millihenry inductance with that of a resistance showed 
a discrepancy of the order of 5 per cent upon reversing 
oscillator terminals. When an inductance was con¬ 
nected in series with the resistance and the impedance 
of the resistance reduced to the same value as that of the 
inductance, thus making the phase angles in the two 
impedances equal, this discrepancy disappeared. Excel¬ 
lent sensitivity was obtained. The error of measure¬ 
ment was less than 0.5 per cent. 

The tube voltmeter circuit under discussion cannot 


Further notes on the method of calibration may be 
of interest. A frequency of 1000 cycles per sec. was 
used in the circuit shown in Fig. 5. The current was 
kept constant at two milliamperes and the load was 
kept fixed at 6000 ohms, non-inductive. The thermo¬ 
couple, which was of the heater coil type, was calibrated 
with two milliamperes direct current immediately 
before use. The wave-form from the oscillator was 
satisfactory as the oscillator was not overloaded. 
Reversal of oscillator terminals had but little effect. 
Calibration curves were obtained both with and without 
two microfarads between the plate and filament. 
Condenser curves should be used for all frequencies 


be used, without modification, except where the arith¬ 
metic mean of the voltage measured is zero. Measure¬ 
ments are frequently desired, however, of inductance or 
alternating voltage in iron core coils, transformers, etc., 
while carrying a polarizing or magnetizing current. 
One method of making such measurements is to employ 
the grid stopping condenser type of voltmeter. As 
pointed out by W. B. Medlam and U. A. Oschwald,* 
this tirpe of voltmeter, however, has inherent objections 
such as enormous wave-form error, restricted range, and 
some frequency error. A preferable means of making 
the above measurements for transformers is to employ 
the plate detection voltmeter in a circuit shown inFig. 12 


about 100 cycles; below 100, the no-condenser curves 
should be used. 

A re-calibration of the voltmeter described, made 
after about 40 hours of service, was found to coincide 
with the original calibration to within the limits of 
accuracy of the standardizing voltage. This is to be 
expkted, as the method of adjusting for the false 
zero compensates for any change in emission. The 
change in filament current necessary to so compensate 
makes insignificant change in the operating voltages. 
As the tube nears the end of its life, however, its char¬ 
acteristics will change and compensation for the change 
in emission will not suffice, in general, to retain the 
calibration. 

Aside from the use of the vacuum-tube voltmeter 
as a calibrated instrument to measure voltages, there is 
a wide field of use in which the device may be used as an 
'intermediary, in measuring a ratio of voltages. An 
illustration is the comparison of two impedances. In 
Fig. 11 is shown the scheme for comparing a scalar 
impedance with a resistance. The voltmeter is first 
connected atross and the deflection noted, or the 
oscillator output is adjusted to give a conveniently 
readable deflection; it is then transferred to the votege 
divider which is adjusted to give the same deflection. 
Care must be taken, if the wave-form is unsymmetncal 
with*respect to the axis, to impress the same side of the 



Fig. 11—Comparison of Impedances Using Vacuum Tube 
Voltmeter 

which was suggested to the authors by Mr. J. P. Barton, 
late of this laboratory, now of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. By making r sufficiently low, 
of the order of a few hundred ohms, the qurrent taken 
by the transformer can be reduced to a negligible 
amount; or, if not, corrections can be readily applied. 
Very satisfactory results have been obtained with this 
circuit in measuring voltage ratios of transformers, the 
manipulation being similar to the comparison of im¬ 
pedances. Here, the wave-form error cannot well 
be eliminated by a choice of voltmeter connections, 
and the best solution is to employ a good wave-form 
which, of course, is desirable from all standpoints. 

Elimination op Wave-Form Error 
Writing Ij, as a functioji of Eg alone, as can be done 

*Bibliograp]iy, 1. 
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when the plate circuit impedance is very low and Ep 
remains substantially constant, 

T Ip — f (Eg) 

Let the steady current and voltage be Ipg aiyi Ego, 
respectively, and express the superposition of a varia¬ 
tion in S',, as *• 

Ipo -h Alp — f (Ego -|- A Eg) 

Expanding this by Taylor's theorem. 


n n 

+ (r o^t + ar) 

r«l 

r?^s 

sn (s (jot + a,)J d (co t) 

The integrated value of the first summation can be 
shown to be 



Vm. 


Fig. 12—Circuit for Measuring Transformer 
Characteristics 


TT + . . . -h 

while the integrated value of the double summation 
is zero over the cycle. The mean change in plate 
current then becomes 

+ . . . + ] 

By (4) we have 


Alp = A Eg 


Ip 


d E 


AEg^ 

2 


Ip 

d Eg^ 


^ 6 • + • • • 

In general, this series would not greatly facilitate 
ffhe study of the effect of wave-form where the varia¬ 
tions Eg and Ip are wide, inasmuch as then the deriva¬ 
tives would vary over the range. In particular, 
however, if Jp = A (A -|- EgY, the second derivative is 
constant (=2 A) and all higher order derivatives 
vanish. Under this condition. 


Alp = 


A Eg 


d Ip 

d Eg 


+ 


AEg^ d^ Ip 
2 dEg^ ' 


( 1 ) 


It now becomes possible to compare A Ip for two unlike 
wave-forms A and B, 

Let 


A Eof^ = “Ea sin CO f ... (2) 

and 'et 

A Eo^ = ’"Ebi sin CO « -f “Ebj sin (2 co f + al) 

+ “Ebs sin (3 CO i+as) + ... +^E-b^ sin (n co t+a^) (3) 
Further, let 

“Ea = V “Ebj -1- “Eb 2 -h . . . 4- “Eb„ (4) 
to express equal r. m. s. values. Substituting (2) in 
(1) and integrating over a fundamental cycle to obtain 
the average change in plate current, A Ip, 

^Ipk = ~2 ■ j [“Ea sin CO tf d (co t) 


as the periodicity of the first term causes it to vanish. 
Performing the integration. 


A Jpi = 


d^p 

dEg^ 


[ 


“Ea^ ~| 

4 J 


(5) 


Now, substituting (3) in (1), gives for the mean change, 

"" TWg ■ TtT^ C sin^ (A CO f -f- cck) 

° K-l 


A Ipg = A Ipf ^ 

which shows that for the quadratic characteristic the 
wave-form error vanishes. In special cases, the dis¬ 
crepancy between two unlike wave-forms may vanish 
for a non-quadratic function, but this will not be so in 
general, as a consideration of the graphical treatment 
clearly shows. 



Eia. 13 Variation of Wave-Form Error with Bias 

The significant thing about the above demonstration, 
is that the vacuum tube voltmeter may be freed from 
its greatest limitation by confining the range of varia¬ 
tion of grid voltage to a substantially quadratic portion 
of the curve. No previous treatment of^this fact by 
others has been found by the authors. 

Certain t37pes of tubes display characteristics well 
suited for use in eliminating wave-form error. The 
low-M power tubes, in general, have a relatively wfde 
range of grid voltage over which the characteristic is 
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cluadratic. Fig. 13 shows the plot of the square root 
of plate current as a function of Eg for a UX-171 tube, 
and shows a range of about 27 volts over which the 
straight line indicates a constant second derivative. 
That the wave-form error is negligible over this region 
is shown by the other experimental curves of Fig. IS. 
They show the percentage difference between reversed 
readings for the unsjnnmetrieal wave-form (a), pre¬ 
viously referred to. The percentage is taken with 
respect to the readings reversed the same way through¬ 
out. These curves show that if the tube is operated at 
a bias voltage near the center of the Quadratic region, a 
voltage considerably in excess of the quadratic limita- 



Fig. 14—Static Chaeactbristics op Vacuum Tube Voltmeter 

tion may be applied without wave-form error. Thus 
the 16-volt r. m. s. curve shows no error when operated 
at -20 volts bias although the peak of the wave is 
approximately 23 volts and exceeds the limit of quad¬ 
ratic variation by eight volts. 

Fig. 14 shows the Ij, - Eg curves for the voltmeter 
described herein. The wave-form error throughout the 
low-range was found to be negligible for any of the wave¬ 
forms studied, despite the fact that the departure from 
quadratic variation is quite marked. It is only when 
the normal bias voltage is considerably in excess of that 
for which the plate current vanishes, that slight dif¬ 
ferences in wave-form are manifested by different 
readings in plate current. The plate current then 
depends solely on that portion of the voltage wave 
which projects beyond the vanishing point, and any 
hump or tip on the wave which might be insignificant 
compared to the entire wave is strongly instrumental 
in affecting the plate current. 

Too much emphasis should not be placed on the 
elimination of wave-form error. The mere fact that a 
voltmeter reads r. m. s. volts independently of wave¬ 
form does not, of course, permit the indiscriminate 
use of any wave-form. In fact, in some instances, it 
might be desirable to use a voltmeter which would, by 
reversing terminals, detect an unsymmetrical wave¬ 
form. , 

Although the two-range voltmeter described herein is 
not capable of wave-form error elimination, its useful¬ 
ness is not necessarily impaired. It ^oes, however, on 
the Higher range tend to exaggerate differences in v/ave- 
form. • In passing, it may be said that this exaggeration 


is greater, according to the authors’ beliefs, in the grid 
stopping condenser t 5 rpe of voltmeter than in the plate 
detection type. In fact, the former partakes largely 
of the cljaracteristics of a peak voltmeter. 

Of the six features of the vacuum tube voltmeter 
which were set down at the outset, the fallowing may 
be said in summary concerning the two-range type 
studied by the authors: 

1. Frequency has but little effect on the operation 
and this effect can be eliminated by the use of the by¬ 
passing condenser, 

2. The input impedance is high, of the order of several 
megohms, and the power factor is low, 

3. Differences in wave-form are exaggerated but not, 
for commercial wave-forms, objectionably so, 

4. The senstivity is higher, perhaps, than that of 
most other communication-frequency measuring instru¬ 
ments. On the instrument designed by the authors, 
changes of 0.01 volt on the low end of the range, and 
changes of 0.05 volt on the high end are readily 
detectable, 

5. The range is inherently low, covering, probably, 
a band of voltages from a tenth or a few tenths of a volt 
to about 10 volts, 

6. The stability of calibration over the entire life 
of the tube is questionable. Experiment showed, 
however, that in general the calibration could be ex¬ 
pected to remain constant for periods of operation of 
over 40 hr. 
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Discussion 

J. P. Barton; The vacuum-tube voltmeter as applied to the 
eommumcation industry today, as Mr. Jansky has pointed out, 
is certainly an outstanding means of measurement on circuits 
where no current is to be absorbed by the measuring instrument. 

The vacuum-tube voltmeter is very versatile in creating a 
means of measuring constants of circuits which'wag not possible 
several years ago by the older means common to power work in 
the measuring of currents and voltages. 

One of the big advantages, as has been pointed out, is in the 
wave-form errors which do exist and which o3,n be eliminated 
by using the quadratic portion of the static characteristic curve 
of the tube. From personal experience in the use of vacuum- 
tube voltmeters in measuring and comparing inductances 
against standards of inductance, it is very necessary to watch out 
for the effect of a bad wave form. To keep the wave-form 
error to a minimum or zero, it is best to make the impedance and 
phase angles equal for both the known and unknown inductances, 
and to present the same potential side of each impedance to the 
grid of the vacuum-tube meter. By this means very accurate 
comparisons are possible and it-offers a quick means of calibra¬ 
tion of the inductance. 




The Influence of Residual Air and Moisture 


In Impregnated 
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Synopsis.—fhe paper describes experiments in study of the 
separate influence of residual air and moisture in impregnated 
paper as used for the insulation of high voltage cables. 

Some sixty similar samples are prepared, dried, evacuated, and 
impregnated under the same program, except as regards the pressure 
of evacuation and impregnation. In groups of three, the samples 
were evacuated at various absolute pressures between 2 mm. and 
76 cm. Eg. 

The samples were brass tubes 2.5cm. in diameter, 122 cm. long 
with 25 layers of wood pulp paper applied in the usual lapping 
spirals. Each sample was equipped with outside test and guard 
electrodes. 

Throughout their entire history, i. e., before and after impregnation. 


Paper Insulation 

and F. HAMBURGER, JR.= 

Associate, A. I. E. E. 

observations were made on the sa^yiples of their dielectric absorption 
and their final conductivity. These studies have led to the conclu¬ 
sions as to the influence of moisture. 

After impregnation, the samples are studied as to power-^factor 
and dielectric loss over the range of electric stress 20 to 800 volts per 
mil, and of temperature 20 deg. cent, to 80 deg. cent. These studies 
have led, principally, to the conclusions of the influence of residual 
air. They show cleaHy the importance of thorough impregnation, 
and the conditions under which it may be accomplished. The 
causes of rising power-factor—voltage curves and methods of avoidance 
are clearly indicated. 

The principal results and conclusions are given at the end of the 
paper. 


T he sharp rise in the power-factor—voltage curve 
of impregnated paper insulation, such as found 
in high-voltage cables, is commonly attributed to 
the ionization of entrapped air or gases. The present 
investigation was undertaken with a view to studying 
the influence of different amounts of entrapped air in 
such insulation. The general plan adopted was to 
construct a large number of samples as nearly identical 
as possible, to impregnate them under similar conditions, 
except as regards the air pressure, and to follow the 
electrical behavior of the samples as closely as possible. 
throughout their entire history. In addition to the 
results of the study of the influence of entrained air, 
other interesting data on impregnated paper insulation 
have also been obtained. 


The Test Samples 

Each test sample consisted of a brass tube 2.54 
cm. (1 in.) in diameter and 121.9 cm. (4 ft.) long. 
Each tube was cleaned and polished and then re¬ 
ceived its wrapping of cable paper. The wood pulp 
paper furnished by a prominent manufacturer, was 
0.01016 cm. (0.004 in.) thick, and 2.54 cm. (1 in.) wide. 
The tube was put in a lathe and a leather friction grip 
mounted on the carriage of the lathe fed the paper on to 
the tube spirally in the usual manner. In each layer 
the successive turns lapped slightly, the lap varying 
from 0.08 cm.^(l/32 in.) down to a close butt contact. 
The laps of joints in successive layers were displaced 
successively by approximately 0.636 cm. in.). 
The tension on the paper during wrapping was between 
3.5 and 5 lb. * The greater number of samples were 
with 25 layers of paper, a few having 40 
layers. At each end of the paper wrapping additional 
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layers built up the thickness to twice that over the body 
of the sample. These ends were secured with a 
wrapping of linen thread. 

Each sample was provided with a test electrode of 
sheet lead 0.04 cm. (1/64 in.) thick, and 71,12 cm. 
(28 in.) long placed equidistant from the two ends. 
Guard electrodes 5.08 cm. (2 in.) wide were mounted on 
either end of the test electrodes. The electrodes were 
cut from sheet lead, carefully smoothed out and 
wrapped on in single pieces with a longitudinal opening 
of about 0.08 cm. (1/32 in.) at the butt joint. The 



electrodes were firmly held in place and in close contact 
with the paper by a continuous band of linen thread 
wound over the outside. Pig. 1 shows a finished view 
of the samples before impregnation. 

There were 60 test samples in all, divided into 20 
groups of three each. The three samples in each group 
received the same treatment throughout. The treat¬ 
ment of the several groups differed only as regards the 
air pressure at which impregnation took place. 

The Drying Chamber 

The drying chamber consisted of a wooden box '' 
182.9 cm. (6 ft.) long, 60,9 cm, (2 ft.) wide, and 
45.72 cm. (18 in.) deep, with hinged top and front. 
The box was lined throughout with sheet asbestos. 
The jDottom of^ the box was completely covered 
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with a grid of bare resistance wire mounted zig¬ 
zag on small porcelain insulators. Subdivision of 
this wire into several circuits provided an electric 
heater readily adjustable for any desired temperature. 
A view of the interior of the drying chamber is seen in 
Fig. 1. The specimens, three in a group, were sup¬ 
ported on porcelain insulators several inches above the 
heater wire. A slow draft of air was drawn through the 
box continuously by means of a small rotary fan and 
holes in the two ends of the box. The equipment also 
included three resistance thermometers, which fitted 
snugly into the interiors of the brass tubes forming the 



Fig. 2—Evaciiatotg and Impregnating Equipment 

central conductors of the samples, reaching to about 
their central portions. A thermostat with relay con¬ 
nection operating on the heater circuits permitted 
maintaining the box at uniform temperature over long 
periods of time. Bakelite micarta bushings in the top 
of the box permitted introduction of 1500 volts, direct 
current, to the central conductor of each sample and 
connections to the test electrodes, thus permitting 
study of the volt-ampere characteristics of the insula¬ 
tion throughout the period of drying. 

Impregnating Chamber 

The impregnating chamber consisted of a steel tube 
of 12.7 cm. (5 in.) inside diameter, 213.4 cm. (7 ft.) long, 
0.32"cm. (0.125 in.) wall thickness. The tube was 
placed in vertical position (see Fig. 2) and the test 
samples lowered into it by means of a special rack. 
Both top and bottom of the tube were equipped with 
special steel flanges. That at the bottom was slotted 
sb as to completely close the end of the tube, except for 
a 0.685-cm. (M-in-) PiP® opening in the center. The 
flange at the top had a carefully machined surface on 
which could be sealed an outside plate providing the 
necessary air tight joint. The top and bottom flanges 
and all pipe connections were carefully brazed to the 
tube. Over the lower 152.4 cm. (5. ft.) of the tube there 
werq, wound two circuits of resistance«wire mounted on 


wooden strips, providing means for heating the impreg¬ 
nating chamber. A galvanized iron casing was built 
around this lower portion of the tube. The jacket so 
made was filled with transformer oil, completely cover¬ 
ing the -heating coils. The outside surface of this oil 
jacket was enclosed in pipe covering ^nd asbestos 
cement as heat insulation. The upper portion—about 
60.96 cm. (2 ft.) of the steel tube—^was wrapped with 
ten turns of 0.318 cm. (1/8-in.) copper tubing through 
which water was passed continuously. The purpose of 
this feature was to maintain the top flange at relatively 
low temperature in order that a wax seal might be used 
for closing the impregnating chamber. This afforded a 
convenient and rapid method for handling the neces¬ 
sarily frequent opening and resealing of the impregnat¬ 
ing chamber. The evacuating system consisted of a 
motor driven oil immersed vacuum pump, connected 
with the impregnating chamber through a system 
of g la ss tubing which included calcium chloride or 
other type of drying chamber, a vacuum gage, a 
trap for receiving any compound which might go over 
into the vacuum system, and the usual stop-cocks which 
also provided for the admission of dry air. The vacuum 
gage was of the usual manometer type, permitting a 
TninimiTm reading of one mm. Hg., which was the lowest 
pressure used. The connection to the vacuum system 
was near the top of the impregnating chamber. 

Immediately below the bottom of the impregnating 



Fig. 3—^Impregnating Rack and Tank 

ft 

tube there was placed a 10-gaL tank in which the 
compound was heated preparatory to impregnation. 
This tank was surrounded by an outer oil Jacket which 
contained electric heating circuits, the whole being 
covered outside with heat-insulating material. The 
pipe connection to the bottom of the impregnating 
chamber extended to the bottom of the compound tank 
and was equipped at its lower end with a special high 
grade valve operated from above the level of the 
compound. 

For impregnation, the specimens were mounted on a 
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special rack built around a 1.27-cm. (J/^-in.) square 
brass rod (see Fig. 3). This rod carried three wooden 
supports into which the three specimens fitted in tri¬ 
angular arrangement. Near the top of the rod there 
was mounted a bakelite terminal block throu^ which 
there passed £ small glass tubes. These tubes extended 
down through the wooden supports and carried test 
leads to the electrodes and to three resistance ther¬ 
mometers which were inserted in the central tubes of 
the three specimens. The central conductor or tube 
of each specimen was connected to the main brass rod 
of the rack which constituted the high-voltage terminal 
for absorption and conductivity measurements,^^Each 



Pig. 4—High-Voltage Test Box 

of the glass tubes terminated just above the bakelite 
terminal block and was fitted with a small brass cup 
connected to the lead passing through the tube. The 
cups were filled with mercury, receiving platinum wires 
which, in their turn, were sealed into glass tubes 
mounted in the brass plate which finally closed the top 
of the impregnating tube. This plate was about 17.78 
cm. (7 in.) in diameter and 1.27 cm. (3^ in.) thick. 
The rack carrying the specimens was suspended under 
the center of this brass plate by three brass studs 
passing through the bakelite terminal block. The 
three samples could thus be mounted in the rack, the 
10 necessary electrical connections promptly made, 
and the whole" lowered into the impregnating chamber. 
The brass plate rested on the top flange of the impreg¬ 
nating chamber to which it could be rapidly sealed with 
ordinary laboj^atory wax. By this arrangement elec¬ 
trical measurements were possible during the period of 
impregnation and cooling. An additional oil encased 
heating bath was provided so that the 4-gal.* can, in 
which^the compound was received from the manufac¬ 
turer, could be heated before opening. The compound 
was never exposed to the air except at high temperature, 
and then only for the period necessary to adjust to 
final temperature in the impregnating reservoir. 


High-Voltage Test Box 

The high-voltage test chamber consisted of a wooden 
box approximately 182.88 cm. (6 ft.) long and 60.96 cm. 
(2 ft.) wide and 35.56 cm. (14 in.) deep, with hinged 
front and top (see Fig. 4). The box was lined through¬ 
out with sheet asbestos. It contained two galvanized 
iron troughs, one inside the other, the space between 
being filled with transformer oil heated by submerged 
electric circuits. The specimens were mounted’ on 
porcelain supports placed on the bottom of the inner 
trough, which was then filled with the compound in 
which the specimens had been impregnated. Oc¬ 
casional measurements were taken with no compound 
in this tank. Lying longitudinally in the bottom of the 
tank and between the specimens were three resistance 
thermometers placed so that they would read the 
temperature of the compound in close proximity to the 
center of each specimen. Pipe connections in the 
bottoms of the tanks permitted ready removal of the 
compound and the oil of the heating bath. 

The high-voltage connections were made through 
bushings made of micarta tubes filled with impregnating 
compound. These were mounted in the top of the box 
at one end, connection being made to the central tubes 
of the specimens by tight fitting plugs. Connections 



Fig. 5—Schering Bridge with Electrostatic Screening 

to the test electrodes were also brought out through 
micarta bushings near the center of the top of the box. 
Baffle plates and ground shields were so located in the 
inner trough that the test electrodes of the specimens 
were completely screened, not only from electrostatic 
high-voltage influence, but also from any possible 
leakage due to conductivity in the compound forming 
the bath. These plates and screens, together with the 
troughs holding the specimens, were connected electri- ' 
cally to the guard electrodes and all were insulated from 
ground, the final connection 'to ground being made 
through adjustable resistances to be described in a 
later jiaragraph. * 
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High-Voltage Measuring Equipment 

The source of alternating voltage was a 5-kw., single¬ 
phase, 125-volt, 60-cycle,motor-driven generator 
having a smooth wave. The motor-generator set was 
driven from a large storage battery and provision was 
made for close frequency and voltage control from the 
observer’s position. The voltage was stepped up by 
means of a 10-kv-a. transformer of ratio 116 to 84500 
volts. The accurate determination of voltage on the 
high-voltage side was made with a two circuit screened 
potential divider permanently connected across the 
high-voltage side of the transformer. Each circuit of 
this potential divider had a resistance of 1.6 megohms 
and it thus constituted a moderate steadying load on the 
generator. The voltage was computed from the current 
as measured in the ground side of one of the resistance 
circuits. 

The method of measurement of power factor was a 
modified form of Schering bridge. A schematic 
diagram of connections is shown in Fig. 5. As is well 
known this method requires an air condenser in one arm 
of the high-voltage side. The low arms of the bridge 
are resistances, one arm being shunted by an adjustable 
air condenser by means of which final balance is 
obtained. When the bridge is balanced, the following 
relations exist: 

ft = ; Cl =-|-c, (1) 

Whence, power factor ~ tan (phase difference) 

= O) Cl f 1 = O! S Ca (2) 

Preliminary measurements with a cylindrical high- 
voltage air condenser of 8.26 X 10~'-i farad capacity 
indicated that for a close balance of the bridge the 
values of the capacity in the two high arms of the bridge 
should not differ by a ratio of more than 3 or 4. In 
view of this fact it was found desirable to construct 
an air condenser to meet the range of capacities to be 
found in the samples to be measured. An illustration 
of the condenser as finally constructed is shown in Fig. 6. 
It is of parallel plate type having a single central 
high-voltageplate, 182.88 cm. by 243.84 cm. (6 ft. by 8 ft.), 
and two low-voltage plates, each 121.92 cm. by 182.88 
cm. (4 ft. by 6 ft.), one placed on either side the high- 
voltage plate. Each low-voltage plate was surrounded 
by a guard plate 22.86 cm. (9 in.) wide. All metal 
surfaces were of 0.0396-cm. (0.0156-in.) soft copper, 
mounted on oak frames, with smooth flat joints, and 
with edges turned back as indicated in Fig. 6. The 
• low-voltage plates were supported each from its guard 
plate by six bakelite blocks. The guard plates in their 
turn were supported by steel rods hung from the upper 
part of the supporting wooden structure. The entire 
low-voltage System of each plate was adjustable hori¬ 
zontally permitting a maximum spacing between 
low-voltage and high-voltage plates of 26.4 cm. (10 in.). 
Tlje lowest value of spacing used m the experiments 


was 5.08 cm. (2 in.), thus corresponding to a total 
range of capacity using both plates of 77 X 10““ farad 
to 15.4 X 10-“ farad. The outside surfaces of the 
low-voltage plates were screened with copper gauze 
connected to the guard plates. A ■2.54-cm. (1-in.) 
diameter brass tube extended fron\ the rear ^ of 
each low voltage plate to the obsd'rver’s position 
some 609.6 cm. (20 ft.) away. This tube was 
also connected to the copper gauze and guard plate. 
The connections to the low-voltage plates of the con¬ 
denser were carried through these tubes. The screening 
system so formed was connected to ground through an 
adjustable resistance connection, and insulated from 
ground at all other points. (See Fig. 5.) 

The resistances used in the two low arms of the bridge 
were of Curtis type; that is, specially wound for freedom 
from capacity and inductance. Each box was placed 
in its own metal case connected to earth. The resis¬ 
tances used in grounding the various guard circuits 
were of high grade laboratory type. 

The charging currents of the specimens were mea- 



Fig. 6—High-Voltage Aib Condenser 

sured in the ground connections from the test electrodes 
by means of a Dolacelek quadrant electrometer shunted 
with resistance and calibrated for voltage in terms of 
laboratory standards. Suitable switching was'^ar- 
ranged so that this electrometer could be used for 
measuring the current in any section of the bridge 
connection, including the guard ring circuits of the air 
condenser, those of the test specimens, and that in the 
potential divider for measuring the high voltage. 

The detecting instrument for balance of the bridge 
was a Rubens vibration galvanometer with a sensitivity 
of 6.6 X 10“® amperes per millimeter division in an 
eyepiece at one meter distance. In thg present experi¬ 
ments the instrument was 304.8 cm. (10 ft.) from the 
observer. The blurring of the sharp image of an 
incandescent filament indicated unbalance, and it is 
certain that amuch higher sensitivity was reached. No 
effort was made to estimate a numerical figure for sensi¬ 
tivity of this instrument. Under the best conditions of 
observation a variation of 0.1 per cent of the adjustable 
air condenser was sufficient to upset the setting. This 
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variation corresponds to a difference of one figure in 
the 5th place of a power factor 0.00746. The sensitivity 
falls off towards the lower range of voltage gradients 
and lower temperatures, owing to the low values of 
the loss component of the current. We estimate that 
in the lowest range of.our observations the maxim u m 
error in our observations of loss and power factor is not 
greater than 2 per cent of the values as given. 

At a distance 457.2 cm. (15 ft.) beyond the galvanom¬ 
eter and in the same line of vision was mounted a 
vibrating reed frequency meter with magnified scale 
having two reeds per cycle. This arrangement, 
together with close speed control, permitted accurate 
adjustment of the frequency to the natural period of 
the vibration galvanometer. 

The adjustable air condenser for the final balance of 
the bridge was of the usual dial type with interleaved 
plates, one set rotating abqjit a vertical axis, and its 
position being indicated by a pointer moving over a 
180 deg. scale on the top. It was placed in a grounded 
metal box. This condenser was calibrated in place 
with its leads and with the guard circuits connected as 



Pig. 7—Calibration Curve op Condenser and Screening 

in Fig. 5, by the Maxwell-Thompson method. The 
calibration curve is shown in Fig. 7. 

Mention has been made that the guard rings of both 
air condenser and test specimen were connected to 
earth through adjustable resistances. Reference to the 
diagram of connections. Fig. 5, will indicate the points at 
which these connections to earth were made. It will be 
noted that the guard principle was applied to the 
entire length of the connections from the central 
electrodes to thp center of the bridge by running them 
in tubes connected to the guard electrodes, and to the 
rear screen of the central electrodes. The importance 
of electrostatic ^screening in work of this character is 
well understood. We also discovered very early in the 
tests that it is important that the screening systems 
and also the guard rings be maintained at thq same 
voltage.above ground as that of the central or test 
electrodes. This was readily accomplished by mea¬ 
suring the currents to earth from test electrodes and 
from guard rings separately. Then on balancing the 
bridge a resistance of suitable value could be inserted 


in the ground connection of the guard ring system. In 
general not more than two adjustments were necessary 
to obtain the correct values. In the final condition of 
balance the resistance in the bridge arm and the resis¬ 
tance to ground in the guard circuit, have values in¬ 
versely as their respective currents to ground. We 
believe that in measurements of this character sufficient 
attention has not been given to the possibilities of stray 
fields at the ends of or over the leads to the test elec¬ 
trode. In our observations we frequently found that a 
resistance of several thousand ohms to ground would be 
necessary in our guard circuit, and that a change of 
2 per cent or 3 per cent in the total value of this 
resistance would be sufficient to throw the bridge out 
of balance. 

Program of Test 

Following is a general statement of the preparation, 
treatment, and test of the various groups of samples. 
As a general thing the three samples of one group were 
carried together through the entire process. 

The three samples of each group, equipped with test 
electrodes and guard electrodes, were first placed in the 
drying box in which the temperature was slowly raised 
to 105 deg. cent. A slow draft of air passed through the 
box. The condition of the samples was observed by 
absorption and conductivity measurements at 1600 
continuous volts. The samples remained in the drying 
box until there was no further change in their electrical 
characteristics over a period of twenty-four hours. 
As a rule this required a total elapsed time of about 
seventy-two hours. The samples were then transferred 
while hot to a rack and immediately lowered into the 
impregnating chamber already heated to 105 deg. 
cent. The chamber was then sealed, the vacuum pump 
started, and the pressure reduced to that at which the 
samples were to be impregnated. In certain cases 
the pressure was reduced to a minimum of between 
1 to 2 mm. Hg. absolute pressure and afterwards 
allowed to rise to the value for impregnation. The 
impregnating chamber was kept at the desired pressure 
and at 106 deg. cent, for two hours and then left to 
stand over night; usually about fifteen hours. The 
pressure was readjusted next morning to the proper 
value and the temperature allowed to fall to 80 deg. 
cent. The compound already heated to the same 
temperature was then slowly admitted to the im¬ 
pregnating chamber, the air pressure being maintained 
approximately constant. After the samples were 
completely immersed the temperature was maintained 
for two hours at 80 deg. cent, the pressure remaining un¬ 
changed. Air was then admitted to the impregnating 
chamber and absorption and conductivity measure¬ 
ments made on the samples at atmospheric pressure and 
80 deg. cent. The chamber was then all«wed to cool 
over night and the absorption and conductivity mea¬ 
surement repeated at atmospheric pressure and room 
temperature. 
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The impregnating chamber was then heated to about 
45 deg. cent., the compound drained, and the samples 
quickly transferred to the high-voltage test box. 
During this transfer the specimens were in the open air 
for about five minutes. In the high-voltage test box 
the samples were immersed in compound. The com¬ 
pound was completely changed for each two gioups of 
samples, three-quarters of the compound being removed 
for each group, and the fresh compound being that in 
which the group had been impregnated. In the high- 
voltage box, measurements were made of total dielectric 


the outside air and inside the test specimen; and finally, 
the combination of specimens on which the readings 
were taken. All measurements were made with a two- 
circuit, ^shielded, potential divider connected from 
high voltage to ground. The value of the-.high voltage 
was determined by the current in one circuit of this 
potential divider, and was at all times found to corre¬ 
spond accurately with the ratio of transformation of the 
transformer (1-300). The order of the readings in 
Table I, and the repetition of the readings at different 
voltages indicates the constancy with which readings 


TABLE X 


P. F. MEASUREMENTS. SPBOIMENS 3A, 3B, 30 


Pri. E 
Ratio 300-1 

Q 

s 

Cond. 

rdg. 

Cs 

Power 

factor 

W. 

Temp. 

air 

Deg. cent, 
spec. 

Specimens 

*40 

60 

80 

100 

90 

20 

10 

60 

40 

60 

60 

60 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

4000 

4000 

4000 

5379.5 
5374.0 
5367.0 
5359.0 
5361.0 
5371.0 
5371.0 

5365.5 

5368.5 

3534.5 
3565.0 
3630.0 

76.5 
76.0 
76.2 

78.5 
78.0 
76.0 

75.5 

76.5 

76.0 

122.5 

130.0 

126.0 

0.002325 

0.002315 

0.002320 

0.002365 

0.002355 

0.002315 

0.002300 

0.002325 

0.002315 

0.00338 

0.00355 

0.00346 

0.004710 

0.004695 

0.004700 

0.004790 

0.004760 

0.004690 
0.004660 
0.004705 
0.004690 
0.004500 
0.004775 

0,004740 

0.6145 

1.379 

2.474 

4.210 

3.345 

0.151 

0.0376 

1.382 

0.6110 

0.4070 

0.4330 

0.4380 

20.8 

20.5 

20.8 

21.4 

21.4 

21.5 

21.5 

21.5 

21.4 

21.5 

21.6 

21.2 

-1 28.1 

27.6 

27.6 

27.6 

27.6 

27.5 

27.5 

27.5 

27.5 

27.5 

27.3 

27.0 

3A and 3B and 30 

3A and 3B and 30 

3A and 3B and 30 

3A and 3B and 30 

3A andSB and 30 

3A and 3B and 30 

3A and 3B and 30 

3A and 3B and 30 

3A and 3B and 30 

3A 

3B 

30 


loss, power factor, and charging current, over a range of 
temperature from that of the atmosphere to 80 deg. 
cent., and over a range of voltage of 1.6 to 30 kv., 
corresponding generally to the range 16 to 300 volts 
per mil. Usually all three samples were measured in 
parallel with occasional check measurements on 
single samples to insure that they were of uniform 
characteristics. 

Following the power measurements, the samples 
were dipped in paraffin and set aside for further possible 
tests. 

Typical Observations and Check of Method 

The essential measurement is that of power factor, 
and our measurement of this quantity is based on the 
final relation of Formula (2); that is to say, the balance 
of the bridge determines the resistance Q, the setting 
and capacity of the adjustable air condenser C 3 , and also 
the value of the resistance S in shunt therewith. All 
of the observations were taken at a frequency of 60 
cycles for which value the generator speed could be 
closely adjusted at each setting, as checked by the 
amplitude of oscillation of the Hartman and Braun 
vibrating reed frequency meter. Table I gives a typical 
sdt of obseiyations. 

The various columns of Table I in their order give 
the following quantities: The voltage at the low-tension 
terminals; the resistances of the two low voltage arms 
of the bridge; Che reading of the adjustable air conden¬ 
ser; the corresponding value of the capacity. Cs; the 
power factor as computed from Formula (2); the total 
loss as computed from the power factor, the current, 
and the voltage on the specimen; the temperatures of 


are repeated, and also that the three specimens of a 
single group possess characteristics which are closely 
similar. 

Table II is a sample of the measurements which must 
be made of the currents in the test and guard circuits 
of both high-voltage condenser and specimen, at each 
value of voltage. These readings fix the values of the 
resistances which must be inserted in the ground con¬ 
nections of the guard circuits in the final condition 
of balance. 

The accuracy of the method was tested by inserting 


TABLE II 

CURRENT MEASUREMENTS. SPECIMENS 3A. 3B. 30 


Pri.E 


Zero 

Rdg. 

Dfln. 

I 

Circuit 

40 

400 

1.58 

6.05 

4.47 

10.85 X 10 

Tail circuit 3 spec, in 
parallel 


1600 

1.58 

4.42 

2.84 

2.16 X 10-» 

Guard circuit 3 spec, 
in parallel 


1000 

1.58 

5.38 

3.80 

4,0 X 10-5 

Tail circuit H. V. 
condenser 


1000 

1.58 

4.90 

3.32 

3.75 X 10-5 

Guard circuit H. V. 
ccndej;per 


known values of resistance in series with the test 
samples. In one case the two halves„of the high- 
voltage air condenser were separated, one-half being 
placed in either high-voltage arm of the bridge. Under 
these circumstances the adjustable air condenser and 
all of its connections had to be removed froi the 
bridge in order to secure a balance which was readily 
accomplished with resistance only in the low arms. 
A resistance of 12799 ohms was then connected in the 
low side lead of the central electrode of one of the two 
high-voltage condensers (7i"(Fig. 5). The bridge was 
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then balanced again and the measured value of the 
power factor was found to be 0.001967. The computed 
value based on the R loss in the resistance was 
0.001976. Corresponding values using anoth§r value 
(20349 ohm^) of series connected resistance were 
0.003105 and *0.003140. These constitute a check for 
values of power factor below the minimum values 
encountered in our work. 

For values in the higher range of power factor a 
similar series of observations was made using a Moscicki 
condenser. This condenser is of Leyden jar type 
immersed in oil and screened against electrostatic 
influence. The loss in this condenser alone at 12,000 
volts was found to be 1.79 watts. With 6003 ohms 
connected in series the loss was 2.32 watts; the mea¬ 
sured difference being 0.53 watts. The computed R R 
loss in the added resistanc^was 0.522 watts. A second 
set of observations at a lower value of voltage gave 
corresponding figures 0.299 and 0.296 watts. The 
total power factor in these observations was in the 
neighborhood of 0.02. This value of power factor 
is well above most of those encountered in our obser¬ 
vations. 

The records also show many examples of agreement 
between the values of loss measured for three samples 
in parallel and the sum of the values taken on the three 


to 1500 volts to the samples while in the drying box, 
and for measuring both ^charge and discharge currents 
to the test electrode in the usual manner. A Weston 
D’Arsonval galvanometer of sensitivity of 1.5 X 10“'“ 
amperes per division, was used. 

The behavior of each group of "three samples was 



Cable paper specimen lA—110 volts, 20 deg. cent.—Not impregnated 

much the same throughout the drying period. Indi¬ 
vidual samples differed in considerable amount in the 
initial stage, but the shapes of the current-voltage 
curves, and the types of changes with temperature 
showed little or no variation among the various sets. 


TABLE III 

POWER FACTOR MEASUREMENTS. SPECIMENS 2A, 2B, 20 


Pri. E. 

Q 

s 

Cond. rdg. 

Cs mfd. 

Power factor 

I 

W 

Specimens 

40 

2000 

3601.5 

131.0 

0.00357 

0.004S5 

6.6 X10“2 amps. 

0.384 

3 spec, in par. 

40 

6000 

3733 

134.5 

0.003660 

0.005150 

2.21 X 10-3 

0.1367 

2A 

40 

, 6000 

3558 .5 

134.0 

0.003640 

0.004890 

2.15 XlO-3 

0.1261 

2 B 

40 

6000 

3491 

136.0 

0.00368 

0.004845 

|2.10 X 10-3 

0.1221 

20 








0.3849 

for 3 spec. 


samples individually. Table III gives an instance of 
this. 

The computed, value of the capacity of the high volt¬ 
age air condenser with both halves set at 5.08 cm. 
(2 in.) spacing is 77 x 10“" farad. The value as 
determined by the current measured at 16,000 volts 
in the test electrode circuit on the ground side was 
78.4 X 10““ farad. The value of this capacity is 
needed only for computations of the capacity of the 
specimens.^ The latter value was used in these 
computations. 

Experimental Observations 

The Influeme of Moisture in Cable Paper. We dis¬ 
cuss first the influence of different amounts of absorbed 
moisture on the electrical properties of unimpi^pgnated 
cable paper. The fact that each set of test samples had 
to be carefully dried out under exactly similar condi¬ 
tions afforded easy opportunity for studying the 
progressive change in the absorption and final resistance 
at different stages throughout the drying period. 
Provision was made for applying continuous voltage up 


The following description and curves refer to test 
sample 1-A. 

The three samples of group 1, equipped with paper 



Cable paper specimen lA—110 volts—22.5 to 25.0 deg. cent.—Not 
impregnated «> 

and electrodes, were dried and tested in the impregnat¬ 
ing chamber. Oji test sample 1-A the current through 
the ihsulation to the test electrode at 110 volts “con- 
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tinuous, and at 20 deg. cent, was as shown in Fig. 8. 
The current rises continuously for an hour and a half 
after the first application of voltage, and is not yet 
constant. After discharging and charging a second 
time at the same temperature the second curve begins 
abruptly at approxiinately the value at which the first 
curve left off. Much the same effect is observed for a 
further period of short circuit and charge. After 
reversal of polarity the current starts at a lower value 
and seems to decrease slowly. (See Fig. 9.) These 
results indicate that the continuous application of 
voltage gives a progressive increase in conductivity, 
and therefore shows the conspicuous presence of the 
well-known Evershed effect. All three samples in the 
group give approximately the same shape of curves, 
but their ordinates differ amongst themselves. At 



Oablo papor specimen lA—At various temperatures and 120 volts 
d~C Not impregnated 

this temperature (20 deg. cent.) there is only an 
extremely small indication of residual charge for any of 
the samples the 30-see. reading on discharge for 1-A 
being 5-mm. galvanometer deflection, which may be 
compared with the corresponding deflection of 40 cm. 

on charge. . j • 

The temperature of the samples was then raised m 
steps of approximately 10 deg. cent, and allowed to come 
to a steady electrical state at each temperature. The 
changes in the electrical characteristics follow very 
. closely the changes in temperature. During the process 
of temperature'change it is easily possible to follow the 
change in the value of the charging current (see Fig. 
13). Up to 65 deg. cent, there is a steady and rapid in¬ 
crease of the values of the currents, the curves, however, 
tending to become flatter (see Figs. 10 and 11). The 


value of the residual charge also increases through this 
range, the 30-sec. value reaching 9.2 centimeters at 
55 deg. cent. It is still very small as compared with the 
charging,current at the corresponding interval and ab¬ 
sorption is as yet not great enough, to show^itself in the 
form of the charging current curve. The Samples were 
allowed to stand over night at 75 deg. cent. It was 



Fia. 11 —Chaege and Discharge Currents at Incrbasinq 
Temperature. Unimpregnated Paper 



Cable paper specimens lA, IB and IC—110 volts, 86^5 deg. cent, Nofe 
impregnated 

then found that the charging current curve was nearly 
flatand considerably below that at 65 deg. cent. Thus in 
this temperature region time enters as a factor. Some-- 
wherebetween 66 deg. cent, and 75 deg. cent, the conduc- 
tivity of the sample stops rising and decreases (see Fig. 
11). The curve of current on discharge is also corre¬ 
spondingly lower, thus indicating a relation betweerit 
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absorption and moisture content. It should be noted, 
however, that the absorption is of negligible magnitude 
as compared with conduction, up to 75 deg. cent. 

At 85 deg. cent, the charging current curves ris8 slightly 
at the beginsing and"then fall off (see Fig. 12). They 
are still quite flat, but the decrease, although slow, 
seems to indicate that absorption begins to play its 
part in the shape of the curve. After standing over 



MfNUTES 

Fig. 13 —Charging Curves Cable Paper Specimens 1 A, 
IB, AND 1 C WITH Increasing Temperature— 93.5 to 103.0 
Dbg. Cent.— 1500 Volts. Not Impregnated 

night at 90 deg. cent, the initial rise in the charging cur¬ 
rent curve disappears and a typical absorption curve 
takes its place. In this condition, however, the paper is 
still extremely sensitive to temperature change. For ex¬ 
ample, starting at 94 deg. cent, the initial limb of the 
absorption curve is readily observed but as the tem¬ 
perature is gradually raised to 103 deg. cent, over a period 
of two and one-half hours, the current is seen (Pig. 13) 
to rise and become steady contemporaneously with the 
temperature. For temperatures above 104 deg. cent. 



Pig. 14 —OGargb and Discharge Curves—Cable Paper 
Specimens 4A, 4B, and 4C—1500 Volts— 110.6 Deg. Cent. 
Not Impregnated 

the curves are all of typical absorption type, (see Fig. 
14) with little change in shape up to 125 deg. cent. 
Both .absorption and final conductivity continue to 
decrease in this range suggesting the continued elimina¬ 
tion of moisture. Above 85 deg. cent, measmementswere 
inade at 500 volts, 1200 volts, and 1500 volts con- 
^uous. In all cases, the galvanometer gave deflections 
in proportion to the voltage and all the curves repeated 
their shapes. * 


The general conclusion from these studies is that the 
paper contains large amounts of moisture which are 
driven off rapidly at 76 deg. cent, or above. Up to this 
point its conductivity masks the usual dielectric proper¬ 
ties. At 106 deg. cent, the paper seepis to reach a fairly 



MINUTES 


Fig. 16—Charge and Discharge Curves—Cable Paper 
Specimen 4A—1500 Volts. Before and After Impreg¬ 
nation 


definite condition. It appears as a dielectric having 
marked absorption and relatively high resistivity. 
On further elevation of temperature more moisture is 
driven off with consequent improvement of dielectric 
properties, although the changes are neither as marked 



TEMPERATURE DEG. CENT. 

Fig. 16—^Absorption and Conductivitt—Temperature after 
Impregnation—Specimens 3B and 3C In Parallel 


nor as rapid as in the earlier stages, yhe properties 
are quite definite at any one temperature, although 
there are differences of from 60 to 100 per cent as 
amongst successive samples tested. Characteristic 
curves of one group at a temperature of 110.6 deg. -cent, 
are shown in Fig. 14. The final current of specimen 










4-C indicates a resistivity of 1.23 X lO-i® ohms per cm.^ 
_ Influence of Impregnation on Absorption Characteris- 
kcs. In preparing the samples for impregnation they 
were maintained at a temperature of 106 deg. cent in the 
drying chamber until they reached a steady state as 
regards absorption and conduction. Immediately after 
impregnation at 80 deg. cent, the absorption current val¬ 
ues were found to have increased from 40 to 70 times de¬ 
pending upon the sample, although the relative positions 



TEMPERATURE DEG. CENT. 

Fig. 17— Charging Current—Temperature after 
Impregnation. Final Deflection 

of the three curves of the samples of each set remained 
about the same. The condition is shown in Fig. 15. 
In this case the increase in absorption current after 
impregnation is only about 14 times. This is due to the 
lower temperature (82 deg. cent.) at which the measure¬ 
ments were taken after impregnation. These increases 
in absorption and in conductivity decrease slowly with 
time if the sample is maintained at high temperature. 



MINUTES 

Fig. 18—^Absorption—Cable Paper Specimens 3A, 3B, and 
3C—In Parallel—^After Impregnation—1500 Volts 

.There is also some evidence that the application of 
alternating voltage causes further reductions. The 
samples apparently reach a uniform condition after one 
or two days of test. These changes offer an interesting 
problem for future study. 

This large increase in the charging current is almost 
entirely due to the increased conductivity of the 
sample, resulting from its impregna^on. Figs. 16 and 


17 show the rapid increase of both the final and the one 
minute galvanometer deflections with increasing tem¬ 
perature taken on the samples after impregnation. 
Obviously the final deflections are measures of the 
conduct^!on current, and it will be seen that the one-half 
and the one minute deflections increase at much the 
same rate. Furthermore, the residual ciiarge, as indi¬ 
cated by the discharge curves, shows relatively a much 
smaller increase than the conduction current. This is 
shown in Fig. 15 in which the discharge curve after im- 
^ pregnation and at 82 deg. cent, is seen to lie only slightly 
higher than the curve for 21 deg. cent, before impregna¬ 
tion. Fig. 18 shows for various temperatures the differ¬ 
ence between the final steady deflection and the deflec¬ 
tion taken at intervals during the chargingperiod. These 
curves therefore show the total current minus the 



Fig. 19 Power-Factor—^Voltage Curve—Commercial 

Cable “A”—4000-Volt, Three-Conductor, No. 6 

4/32 in. by 3/32 in. insulation—measured in air on 4 ft. of cable—21.5 
deg. cent. 

conduction current that is to say, the so-called reversible 
anomalous current. It will be seen that with the 
exception of the curve at 80 deg. cent, the absorption in¬ 
creases with the temperature throughout. The inset 
on Fig. 18 compares the reversible anomalous current 
on charge with the current on discharge, for tempera¬ 
tures 80 deg. cent, and 57 deg. cent. It willbe seen thatat 
each temperature the two curves are closely coincident 
which again indicates that the large Increase in the 
charging current curves after impregnation is due to the 
increased conductivity caused by the presence of 
impregnating material. Moreover, this seemg to be 
a uniform conductivity as that portion of the charging 
current curve due to absorption is completely reversible. 

The conclusion from these observations is that the 
conductivity of cable paper is greatly increased on 
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impregnation. There is also a corresponding increase 
in the dielectric absorption. The increased conductivity 
falls off rapidly with the temperature and at 20 deg. 
cent, approaches that of the dry unimpregnated paper. 
The conductivity thus introduced by the compound 
seems to be^onstant in character at any one tempera¬ 
ture and to* possess the irreversible character often 
observed in liquid dielectrics. A further study is 
planned of the characteristics of paper and compound 



Pig. 20 Powee-Pactor—Voltage Curves—Specimens 4A, 
4B, AND 4C— In Parallel 

Conductor diameter = 1 in. Insulation = 0.10 in. wall, impregnated 
at 2-min. pressure 

Conductivity in dried state = 4A—3.40 cm. 

4B—^3.45 cm. 

4C—^2.55 cm. 

separately and in combination, under different con¬ 
ditions of impregation. 

The Influence of the Air Pressure at Impregnation. 
The first purpose of our experiments has been the study 
of the influence of the air pressure at which impregna¬ 
tion takes place, on the shape of the power-factor— 
voltage curve. The sharp break often observed in 
this curve, (as for example in Fig. 19), is generally attrib¬ 
uted to the presence of air in thin layers which breaks 
down to c^uss increased loss, when the voltage gradient 
rises above a certain value. It does not appear to be 
clearly determined, however, whether or not these air 
layers are generally distributed through the successive 
layers of paper. If so a variation of the air pressure at 
which impregnation takes place might have an influence 
on the shape of the power-factor curve. It‘may be 
said Here that the evidence from our experiments indi¬ 
cates that the break in the power-factor curve is far 
more often to be traced to a definite air layer between 
insulation and a loose fitting sheath, rather than to air 
films distributed through the body of the insulation. 


The air pressure at imprecation apparently plays a 
more important role in its action in facilitating the 
driving off of still furt^ier residual moisture, after the 
greater part has been driven off under preliminary 
temperature drying. It appears to be impossible to 
completely expel all moisture from cable paper. Pinal 
temperature and air pressure, and the time during 
which they are applied are the principal factors deter¬ 
mining the ultimate state of the paper. Extending the 
ranges of these factors well beyond the values used in 
cable manufacture we have had no difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing power-factor—voltage curves which appear greatly 
superior to those encountered in cables as manufactured. 
We have obtained these results by methods of drying, 
evacuating, and impregnating which certainly are more 
careful and prolonged than those to be observed in 
many cable factories. On the other hand none of the 
methods we have used involves special difficulty, 
and with one possible exception, that of the method of 
obtaining a tight fitting sheath, it appears that it 
should be possible to approximate them in the factory 
production of cables. They would, however, entail 
more complex equipment than that commonly used, 
and more time, thus increasing costs considerably. 
One manufacturer has stated that he can duplicate 
our fiat power-factor curves in cables for the market if 
the purchaser will stand for the additional price. , 



Fig. 21 ^PowBE Pactoe—Tempeeatiteb Cueves—Specimens 
4A, 4B, AND 40 IN Parallel 

Conductor diameter = 1 in. Insulation « 0.10 in. wall, impregnated 
at 2-mni. pressure 

The results of our study of the influence of the air 
pressure at impregnation are shown in the series Df 
curves of Fig. 20 to 38. The range of pressure studied 
is from 2 mm. to 76 cm. Hg. absolute pressure, extend¬ 
ing well beyond the range used in manufacture, in both » 
directions. • 

There are setreral striking results to be noted from 
this series of curves: 

Ch^racteristics*of Thorough Impregnation. The^har- 
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acteristic type of the power-factor-voltage curve for 
complete impregnation is exemplified in Pig. 20 for 
2 mm. impregnating pressure. Up to 56 deg. cent 
the power-factor curves are perfectly flat over the range 


range. Although the values of the power factor may 
vary from one set of curves to another this typical 
shape is remarkably well preserved over the range of 
pressure 2 mm. to 10 cm. 



Fig. 22 Power-Factoe—^Voltage Cukves—Specimens 3A, 
3B, AND 3C IN Parallel 

Conductor diameter = i in. Insulation —0.10 in. 'wall, impregnated 
at ,5-mm. pressure 

Conductivity in dried state 3A—0.65 cm, 

3B—0.63 cm. 

3C-—0.57 cm. 



Fig. 23—Power Factor—Temperature Curves—Specimens 
3A, 3B, AND 3C IN Parallel 

Conductor diameter = 1 in. Insulation = 0.10 in. wall, impregnated 
at 5-mm. pressure 

30 to 300 voits per mil. At higher temperatures the 
curves show increasing maxima in the neighborhood 
of the relatively low gradient 40 volts per mil and 
apparently tending to become flat towards the upper 



Fig. 24 Power-Factor—^Voltage Curves—Specimens 12A, 
12B, AND 120 IN Parallel 

Conductor diameter = i-in. Insulation = 0.10 in. wall, evacuated 
and unpregnated at 1-cm. pressure 

Conducti'vlty of dried specimens about twice normal due to bigb humidity 
Conductivity in dried state = 12A—8.3 cm. 

12B—8.1 cm. 

12C—6.8 cm. 



Fig. 25 —Power-Factor—Voltage Curves—Specimens lOA, 
, lOB AND IOC IN Parallel 

Conductor diameter l-in. Insulation = 0.10 in. wall, evacuated and 
impregnated at two-cm. pressm’e 

Conductivity of dried specimens about six times normal due to high 
humidity 

Conductivity in dried state = lOA—19.0 cm. 

lOB—20.0 cm. 

100—16.0 cm. 
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Pressure Range for Thorough Impregnation. Over 
the range of pressure 2 mm. to 10 cm. Hg. pressure the 
flat power factor curve of the lower range of tempera- 
ture appears throughout. There is no evidence within 



Fig. 26—Powbe-Factor—Voltage Curves—Specimens llA, 
IIB, AND lie IN Parallel 


Insulation 0.10-in, wall, evacuated and 


CondutfJtor diameter = l.o-in. 
impregnated at 3 cm. pressure 

of dried specimens about three times normal due to high 

Conductivity in dried state = llA—S.7 cm. ^ 

llB—4.6 cm. 
lie—6.2 cm. 


fitting sheath, internal gaseous ionization may be elimi¬ 
nated and good power factor curves obtained without 



Fig, 28—Power-Factor-Voltage Curves-Specimens 14A, 
14B, AND 14C IN Parallel 



Fig. 27—Pcwe^.P^otoe-Voltagb Cueves-Specimens 8A 

SB, AND 8C IN Parallel 

to2“"^7?- " -‘‘U. evacuated 

Impregnated at 5-cm. pressure 
Conductivity in dried state = 8A—4.00 cm. 

8B—2.70 cm. 

SC—1.80 cm. 


ht^ ^ Pressm-es mentioned of a break followec 

curv? TV™® Power-factor-voltag« 

. This seems to indicate that with sufiicienl 
care to obtain thorough drying, impregnation, and close 


Conductor diameter =* l-in. Insulation 0.10-in. 
Impregnated at 5-cm. pressme 
Conductivity in dried state - 14A—2.30 cm, 
14B—1,75 cm. 

14C—1.35 cm. 


wall, evacuated and 



Fig. 29— Power-Factor—Voltage-Power Ractob—Time- 
Specimen 6A 

O-lO-to- 'van. impregnated 

Conductivity in drited state—3,35 cm. 
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the necessity of an evacuation pressure lower than 10 
cm. Hg. Or stated more briefly, complete impregna- 



PRIMARY VOLTS 


Pig. 30 —Power-Factor—^Voltage Curves—Specimens 9A, 
9B, AND 9C 

Evacuated to 3-mm. pressure 
Impregnated at 10-cm. pressure 

Numbers at points indicate order in wliich they were taken 
Conductivity in dried state = 9A—^3.95 cm. 

9B—3.95 cm. 


tion of cable paper, without resulting gaseous ionization, 
or rising power-factor-^voltage curve, may be obtained 
at air pressures of impregnation up to 10 cm. Hg. 

A single exception to the foregoing is illustrated by 
Fig. 29,^giving results on a set of specimens evacuated 
and impregnated at 6-cm, pressure. This set of curves 



Fig. 32—Power-Factor—Temperature Curves—Specimens 
2A, 2B, and 2C in Parallel 

Conductor diameter = i in. Insulation, 0.16-m. wall 


90—2,65 cm 



VOLTS PER MIL 

0 20 40 60 80 100 

PRIMARY VOLTS 

Fig. 31—^Power-Factor—^Voltage Curves—Specimens 2A, 
2B, AND 2C in Parallel 

Conductor diameter — 1 in. Insulation, 0.16-in. wall. 

Evacuated to 3.5-cm. pressure 
Impregnated at^ 10-cm. pressure 
Drying period abrltormaMy long 

Numbers at curves indicate the order in which they were taken 
Conductivity in dried state =» 2A—2.06 cm. 

2B—1.22 cm. 

20—1.42 cm. 



PRIMARY VOLTS 

Fig. 33— Powbr-Factok—Voltage Ctirves—Specimens 13A, 
13B, AND 13C IN Parallel ^ 

Conductor diameter ^ 1-in, Insulation, « 0.10-in. wall 
JBvacuated and impregnated at 10-cm, pressure 
Conductivity in dried state « 13A—3.60 cm. 

Drying period—192 hi’s. 13B—3.85 cm, 

13C—3.25 cm. 

shows the typical ionization power factor cunre; i. e., 
a sharp break followed by rapidly ascending values. 
These curves were taken in a series of studies with 
ascending values of impregnation pressure. At fifcrst 
they seemed to indicate that a critical pressure causing 
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internal ionization had been reached. On going to 
higher pressures, however, the normal flat curves were 
again observed. Another set of specimens was there¬ 
fore constructed, dried, evacuated, and impregnated 
under the same conditions as those of set No. 6 shown 
m Fig. 29. ^The results of this duplicate set No. 14 
are shown in Fig. 28 and as will be noted they indicate 
perfectly flat curves at lower temperatures and other 



- -X JlilWJt'iljKATTJItE- 

Specimens 3B and 3C 

Conductor diameter «» i-in. Insulation =» 0.10-in. wall 
Evacuated and impregnated at 5-inin. pressure 

characteristic features of normal curves. The curves 
of^Fig. 28 should also be compared with those of Pig 27 
in which the impregnation also took place at 5-cm. 
pressure. In this case, however, the specimens had 
received a preliminary evacuation pressure of 2 mm. 
i his treatment extracted more residual moisture which 
resulted m lower values of power factor as compared 
mth those of Pig, 28. Following these results further 

of several 

<^tiir?n ® specimens were found to 

still posses^ their original characteristics as shown in 

g. 29. It IS evident, therefore, that in the sharp 

p^ently in the same manner, we should find very 
^ ‘^ause of the ascending power^ 
liff titetho ^ series of aec^erated 

shorter life than those of set No. 14. In stripping the 

momts of entrained air between layers, while those of 
set Nio. 14 were almost devoid of traces of air. We 


conclude, therefore, that for some reason which we 
can not explain, perhaps for example, the priming of the 
compound, this set of ^ecimens did not receive com¬ 
plete impregnation. No other instance of this difficulty 
was encountered. 

Internal Gaseous Ionization. Above an evacuation 
and impregnation pressure of 10 cni. the power-factor 
curves begin to change their characteristic shape. This 
is exemplified in Pigs. 35 to 38 inclusive, for pressures 
16, 26, 40, and 76 cm. respectively. The curves at 
low temperatures begin to lose their horizontal character 
and the curves at higher temperatures instead of de¬ 
creasing with increasing voltage gradient now show the 
characteristic sharp upward turn, due to the ionization 
of the internal air spaces. Within this region there is also 
evidence that the degree of impregnation .changes over 
a considerable period of time. This is illustrated in 
the curves of Pig. 36. The order in which the curves 



Pig. 35 Powbb-Factob—^Voltage Curves—Specimens 19A, 
19B, AND 19C IN Parallel ’ 

Conductor diameter = l in. Insulation, 0.10-ln. waU 
Eva^ated and Impregnated at 16 cm. pressure 
Conductivity in dried state « 19A—^2.00 cm. 

19B—1.50 cm. 

190—^3.60 cm. 

^e taken is indicated and clearly shows that a tempera¬ 
ture cycle results in a change of internal condition-. 

seems to extend over several days, after 
which time there is some suggestion that the specimens 
reach a steady and improved condition. Some of the 
spcimens in this range have been stripped and all show 
tne presence of copious air spaces. 

We show elsewhere that a layer of air between insula¬ 
tion and sheath is a very probable cause of gaseous' 
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ionization. It may be seen, therefore, that even with 
thorough impregnation of the insulation, gaseous 
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Fig. 36 —Poweb-Factor—^Voltage Curves—Specimens 17A, 
17B, AND 17C IN Parallel 

Conductor diameter « 1 in. Insulation = 0.10-in. wall 
EvacuatedJJand impregnated at 25-cm. pressure 
Conductivity in dried state = 17A—2.25 cm. 

17B~~1.60 cm. 

170—1,55 cm. 



PRIMARY VOLTS 

Fig. 37—^Power-Factor—^Voltage Curves—Specimens 16A, 
16B, AND 16C IN Parallel 

Conductor diameter =* 1 in. Insulation, 0.10-in. wall 
Evacuated and impregnated at 40-cm. pressure 
Conductivity in dried state ®= 16A—3.15 cm. 

16B~2.S5 cm. 

160—^2.10 cm. ' 


ionization may still exist between the insulation and 
sheath and reflect itself in the characteristic upward 
break in the power-factor—voltage curve. 

Influence of Residual Moisture. Although as already 
noted the power-factor—voltage curves have a typical 
shape for all pressures, up to 10 cm., it will be observed 
that some of the specimens show verjr much higher 
values of power factor than others, as for example, 
sets Nos. 11 and 13, Figs. 26 and 33. These differences 
are apparently due to excess amounts of residual mois¬ 
ture. As stated in the earlier part of the paper a 
definite program of drying and evacuation was de¬ 
termined and followed, with the idea that it would 
bring all the specimens to the same initial condition. 
A quite different result was found. Table 4 gives the 
drying period and temperatures of the various specimens 



PRIMARY VOLTS 

Fig. 38 —Power-Factor—Voltage Curves—Specimens 15A, 
15B, AND 15C IN Parallel 

Conductor diameter « 1 in. Insulation, = 0.10-in. wall 
Evacuated and impregnated at 76-cm. pressure 
Conductivity in dried state - 15 a— 1.95 cm. 

15B—3.25 cm. 

15C—4.25 cm. 

together with, in columns 4, 5, and 6 the values of their 
final conductivities after drying, this latter being 
expressed in terms of galvanometer deflections. The 
wide range of variation is at once evident. It is chiefly 
caused by the variation in the atmospheric humidity. 
In the drying period the specimens are heated in the 
presence of a slow draft of air, as already described. 
At very high values of atmospheric humidity, during the 
summer months, it was impossible even in prolonged 
periods of drying to reduce the conductivity below the 
very high values indicated by specimens Nos. 10,11, and 
12. The curves of specimens Nos. 10, 11, and 12 
especially seem to indicate that residual moisture will 
cause higher values of power factor without materially 
changing the shape of the curve. If, however, the 
pressure is carried down sufficiently low, say to 1 cm. 
Hg., this may offset the imperfect dr 3 dng conditions and 
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result in a power-factor curve of normal shape and value. 
It appears evident that our preliminary drying period— 
72 hours at 105 deg. cent, in a slow draft of air at atmos¬ 
pheric pressure—is very thorough. The subsequent 
treatment as regards evacuation has relatively small 
influence up to 10-cm. evacuation pressure. Tlie power- 
factor-volta§e curves all retain their shape. Such 
differences as appear are principally in the absolute 
values of power factor at the higher temperatures. 
These increases are always to be explained either by 
high atmospheric humidity or higher values of pressure 
at evacuation. These increases in power factor never 
assumed serious proportions. For example, as regards 
pressure of evacuation, the difference between 2 mm. 
and 5 cm. is reflected in an increase of the maximum 
power-factor from 0.012 to 0.017. At 10-cm. evacua¬ 
tion the power factor is of the order of 0.02. Another 
indication of the thoroughness of the preliminary 
dr 3 ring was found in a comparison of the absorption of 
one set of samples taken before evacuation and after 
evacuation to 4-mm. pressure. The dielectric absorp¬ 
tion and residual conductivity was about the same 
before and after evacuation. 


refined laboratory studies that there is an intimate 
connection between the dielectric loss and dielectric 
absorption. The curves of Fig. 34 emphasize this 
relationship in a very striking manner. They suggest 
that it should be possible to control the losses and power 
factor in cable insulation by means of studies of the 
property of absorption of the insulating materials. 
Such studies may be carried out at moderate values of 
continuous potential. Work in this direction is now 
under way by the authors. The decreasing values of 
power factor with increasing voltage gradients, always 
found in well impregnated specimens, is of interest 
in this connection. In our study of absorption we 
have shown the close importance between the absorp¬ 
tion of impregnated paper and the conductivity of 
impregnating oil. It is known that good liquid 
dielectrics often evidence a saturation current that has a 
decreasing conductivity with increasing voltage. It 
appears probable that in our experiments, the im¬ 
pregnating oil, being liquid at the higher temperatures, 
possesses this decreasing conductivity with increasing 
voltage, thus accounting for a lower absorption, lower 
losses, and lower power factor. 



Influence of Absorption and Conductivity. Throue 
out our measurements, we have taken closely paral 
readings of power factor and of conductivity and c 

curved of at 1600 volts continuous. T: 

vSo? JS . specimens 3-B and 3-C, show ti 
fi^rtr/ ? te^P^ature of the power factor, of tl 

the one ? absorption, as indicated I 

the on.e-half minute and one minute readings’ of tl 

omrent curve. The similarity of form of tl 

It hL ^been ^^so^ption curves is very strikin 

Hopldnson T? s™he the early work ( 

llopkmson, Rowland, and Hess and from subsequei 


Influence of the Closeness of the Fit of the Lead Sheath. 
One of the striking results of our investigation has been 
the marked flatness of the power-factor curve at tem¬ 
peratures up to 60 deg. cent., throughout the entire 
range of voltage gradient 30 to 300 volts per mil 
and for specimens impregnated at all air pressures up 

o 10 cm. Hg. An example of these curves is shown in 
Fig. 22. 

Examples of curves observed on conunercial cables 
havmg_ approximately the same type of insulation are 
shown m Figs. 19 and 39. In looking for possible causes 
of these markei^ differences between our specimens 
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constructed in the laboratory and those taken from 
cables manufactured by commercial methods, we 
noticed the relatively loose fit*'which the sheathing of 
the commercial cables makes with the underlying 
cable paper insulation. This condition was perhaps 
accentuated by the cutting and stripping of the lead 
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20 40 60 

PRIMARY VOLTS 


80 


Fig. 39—Powee-P actor—^Voltage Cxteve—Commercial. 
Cable “B’' —Specimens A, B, C, Measured in Parallel in 
Compound 


ing. With this purpose in view, samples A and C 
of set No. 5 of our series were equipped with electrodes 
before impregnation in the regular manner. Sample B 
was impregnated before the electrodes, were applied. 
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Fig. 41—^Power-Factor— Y oltage Curves—Specimen 5B— 
Loose Sheath Applied After Impregnation Ti^sts Under 
Compound 


Oonductor diameter « 1 in. Insulation 
Impregnated at 1-cm, pressure 


= 0.1-in. wall 


600,000 cir. mil conductor 

Insulation, 0.10-in. wall--7/8 in. X 0.0065 paper—^22.5 deg. cent. 



Fig. 40—Poweh-Factor—Voltagh Ctjbvibs —Srboimbns 5 A , 
5C IN Parallel 

Conductor diameter 1 in. Insulation, - 0.1-in. wall 
Impregnated at 1-cm. pressure 

in order to provide test electrodes necessary in samples 
of short lengtSis. In our methods of test the electrodes, 
which correspond to the lead sheath, were applied to the 
cable before impregnation. It thus appeared desirable 
to study the question as to the influence of air lying 
between the outer wall of insulation and the lead sbeath- 
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* 

Fig. 42—^Power-Factor—^Voltage Curves—Bpecimbn 5B— 
Influence op Tightness opISheath 

The electrodes were applied first loosely and afterwards 
tightly. 

Pig. 40 shows the observations on 5-A and 6-C and 
Pig. 41 shows the observations on specimens 5-B; the 
observations being taken under compound. It will be 
noted that there is a pronounced influence of the loose 
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electrode in causing the power-factor curves to 
turn upward at all temperatures. By far the 
most striking indication of the influence of a loose 
application of the sheath after impregnation is shown by 
the observations on 5.-B taken in the air, that is, not 
under compound, and with varying degrees of tightness 
of the sheath. These are shown in Fig. 42. These 
curves were taken with conditions approximately, 
as closely as we were able, the conditions that are met 
in manufacture. There is no question of the great im- 


in causing the break of the power-factor curve away 
from the horizontal. 

The several measurements, described above, all seem 
to indicate clearly the influence on the power-factor 
curve of an air layer between lead and paper. This 
does not necessarily mean that deeper lying filmH of 
air may not play their part. On the contrary, it 
indicates that if such layers are present they, too, must 
necessarily^cause a rising break in the power-fakor 
curve. 



actor—Voltage Curves—Commercial 
T ~22-Ev.. Single-Conductor, 500,000-Cir. Mils. 
13/32-lKr. Insulatioit 

Measurements by E. T, L. on 13-ft. lengths 
Measurements by J. H. XJ. on three-20-m. lengths 


portance of the layer of air between the lead sheath ai 
the wall of insulation. It should be noted that wii 
test electrodes applied as tightly as possible after ir 
pregnation there is still present the rising tendenc 
of the power-factor—voltage curves. 

Figs. 43 and 44 show further studies of the influence ( 
the_ tightness of the sheath. Fig. 43 shows a con 
parison between our tests on short lengths of cable ( 
and tests made^ on other samples taken from the sam 
bt of cable'* by the Electrical Testing Laboratorie; 
^ ig, 44 shows tests on cable D under various condition 
m which effort was made to alter the closeness of the fi 
be^een sheath and insulation. Strapping dow: 
tightly the ends of the lead sheathing, removing sam 
an f'PP ^ tight electrode by our method^, am 
bending the sample in various ways changes the per 
formance very little. The fact that these curves wer 
a 1 taken under compound, which from our experience 
always tends to keep the curves at their nearest approacl 
to horizontal form, again indicates that air between tb 
s ea ing and the insulation,, plays an important par 


Thanks are due to Dr. William B. Kouwenhoven 
for much helpful cooperation throughout the course 
of the work which was done in the School of Engineer¬ 
ing, The Johns Biopkins University, at the request of 
the Subcommittee on Impregnated Paper Insulated 
Cable Research, of the National Electric Light Associa¬ 
tion, D. W. Roper, Chairman. Further studies under 
the same auspices are continuing. 

^ Summary and Conclusions 
1. I:^ the drying of cable paper at atmospheric 
pressure^the great proportion of absorbed moisture is 



OiTsTir “n» OOTT c, v^uravJSH-(..-UMMBHCIAL 

I Q /no T T ’ Sinqlb-Condvctoe— 500,000 Cm. Mils. 

J.c3/d2-iN. Insulation 


Measurements by E. T. L. on 15 ft. length 
Measm-ements by J. H. U. on 3-20 in. lengths 


given off between 75 deg. and 80 deg. cent. At lower 
temperatures, the^ electrical conductivity under the 
continued application of voltage increases with time in 
accordance with the Evershed effect.* At higher 
teinperatures the paper takes on the characteristics of a 
nignly absorbent dielectric. 

2. In drying by elevation of temperature the final 
steady state' of the paper depends on the temperature. 
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the time, and on the relative humidity of the atmos¬ 
phere. Similar examples carried through the same 
drying process but at different times may have widely 
different residual moisture and electrical properties. 
A drying period of 72 hr. at 105 deg. cent, in a dry 
atmosphere renders' cable paper an excellent insulator, 
although it still contains moisture and shows high 
dielectric absorption. 

3. ' The evacuation process following that of tem- 
I)erature drying is principally important as removing 
still further residual moisture. It is not, however, so 
important in this particular as the initial drying period. 
Differences in the humidity of the initial drying period 
show themselves through subsequent evacuation per¬ 
iods at 1, 2, and 3 cm. Hg. pressures, and above. 

4. After impregnation, the conductivity and ab¬ 
sorption are greatly increased at the higher tem¬ 
peratures, but near atmospheric temperature the 
values are approximately the same as for the dry unim¬ 
pregnated paper. The differences are apparently due to 
the conductivity of the impregnating compound. 

5. Using a drying and evacuating and impregnating 
period of four days we have found for all pressures of 
impregnation up to 10 cm. Hg., and for temperatures up 
to 50 deg. cent, jjower-factor-voltage curves which are 
perfectly flat over the range 20 to 300 volts per mil, at 
values in the neighborhood of 0.005. At higher 


temperatures, the curves are higher and show maxima 
near 45 volts per mil, the power factor decreasing 
steadily thereafter with increasing stress. 

6. Ug to 10 cm. Hg., impregnating pressure differ¬ 
ences in the original state of the samples as regards mois¬ 
ture reflect themselves in small changes in £he values of 
final power factor without material influence on the 
shape of the curves. High moisture content increases 
the power factor. 

7. Up to 10 cm. Hg., the pressure of impregnation 
causes no tendency of the power-factor curve to break 
and rise, usually attributed to gaseous ionization. 
Above 10 cm. pressure rising power-factor curves 
appear, reaching the typical ionization shape at 25 cm. 
pressure. 

8. Typical gaseous ionization curves have been 
obtained and controlled by variations in the tightness 
of the lead sheath or test electrodes. It appears that 
the rising power-factor curves found in cables are in all 
probability due either to loose fitting sheaths or to 
imperfect impregnation, causing extended layers of air 
rather than to original entrained air as dependent on 
the evacuation pressure. 

9. Power factor and dielectric absorption follow 
similar curves and the latter is suggested as a promising 
method for the predetermination of the properties of 
cable insulation. 



The Electric Arc and its Function in the New 

Welding Processes 

BY,P. ALEXANDER* 

Member, A. I, E, E. 


Synopsis* The subject of this paper is a phenomenon of great 
interest and very great complexity. The electric arc is a tool of 
extreme power and flexibility. The electric arc can he used to melt 
the most refractory substances, cut the armor plates of battleships or 
weld together the ends of wires no thicker than a human hair. It is 
a wonderful tool that makes or breaks almost anything. It may 
unite the most indifferent elements such as nitrogen and oxygen^ or 
break the molecule into its constituent atoms. 

In this paper we shall discuss only one type of application of the 
electric arc; namely, the application of the arc to the welding of 
metals, but even in these limits the field is very wide. 

The electric arc was discovered by H. Davy who in 1810 was 
experimenting with the sparking between two horizontally disposed 
pencils. The density of-the current was such that on short 
circuit the tips of the carbon pencils were heated to incandescence. 
When the electrodes were separated the electric current continued 
to flow across the air-gap between the carbon pencils. The air-gap 
was bridged by some sort of an extremely bright hand which under 
action of the accending currents of hot air was bent upwards and 
formed a bow or an ^‘arc.'' This is the origin of the term, the 
electric arc.” 

For many years the electric arc was used only as a source of light. 
It was only years later that the electric arc was applied for the 
purpose of melting and welding metals together. In 1881 de 
Meritens for the first time used a small carbon arc for melting and 
welding the lead terminals of storage batteries. The more extensive 
application of the carbon arc was done by Bernardos. 


This process was modified by Dr. Zerener of Berlin, Germany, 
who shortly prior to 1890 invented a process of welding with a flafning 
arc. In this process two carbon electrodes are disposed to farm a 
‘‘F”. The arc is drawn between the two electrodes and caused to 
impinge upon the metal to be welded by being forced down by a 
powerful electromagnet. This arrangement caused the arc to act 
in a similar manner to the flame of an oxyacetylene flame. The 
energy developed in this arc is only partly transmitted into the 
weld and the efficiency of the method is very low. 

The third type arc welding known now as a rnetallic a>rc process 
was discovered about 1890 by H. Slawianoff. 

This engineer conceived the idea of producing steel ingots by 
an electrical casting process. Metal was deposited from a steel rod 
into a mold, an electric arc being maintained between the rod and the 
metal of the mold. Means were provided whereby the metal rod 
could be fed forward as it was consumed and a solenoid arrangement 
was provided for maintaining the arc length substantially constant. 
The ingots obtained under such conditions proved to be sound 
and free from shrinkage pipes. However, the cost of electrical energy 
in Russia in those days was very high and the process was com-’ 
mercially uneconomical. 

The information obtained by Slawianoff in this work led to the 
application by him of the metallic arc to the uniting together of 
metal plates, the repairing of cracked and broken machines, etc. 

Thanks to the work of Slawianoff we now possess a method of 
ivelding with metallic electrodes which at present is by far the most 
used of all arc welding processes. 


Electric Arc 


T he metallic welding arc is a phenomenon of great 
complexity. It is a combination of three distinct 
features; namely, conduction of the electric cur¬ 
rent, melting of the plate, and deposition of the metal 
from the rapidly melting electrode. The first feature in 
itself is a complicated phenomenon, which can be under¬ 
stood better if we consider it after reviewing the ac¬ 
cepted ideas on electric conduction in solid conductors 
and in vacuum tubes. 


The electric current flowing through the solid con¬ 
ductor has been demonstrated by the experiments of 
Talman and Stewart to consist wholly of electrons. 
The positive ions form a rigid frame-work and partici¬ 
pate only in the vibratory movements due to the 
thermal agitation. The whole space is occupied by 
the spheres^ of-action of the atomic forces. And be¬ 
tween atoms there is a continual exchange of the 
electrons. _ At any instant there is a number of 
dectrons in transition from one atom to another. 
These dartings from one atomic system into another are 
especially numerous in good conductors, and the elec¬ 
trons which during that short flight do not belong to 
any atomi c system are termed free electrons. In the 
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absence of an electromotive force, these movements 
are equally distributed in all possible directions, and 
the resultant of those elementary currents is zero. 
When a difference of potential is, however, impressed 
on ihe conductor, these disorderly migrations acquire a 
certain orientation so that more electrons will be 
moving in the direction of the positive pole. 

An idea of the number of moving electrons may be 
obtained if we will try to visualize the number 1.6 X 
10^ which represents the number of electronic dartings 
during one second through the cross-section of the con¬ 
ductor when it is carrying a current of one ampere. 
However great this number may seem, it is not the 
total number of electronic dartings but only a difference 
between those directed towards the positive and neg¬ 
ative poles. 

The conduction through the space not occupied by 
the solid conductor is electronic only in case of ex¬ 
tremely high vacuum. In this case the electrons shoot 
from the cathode in straight lines across the empty 
space between the comparatively few molecules pres¬ 
ent which in extremely high vacuum can be in the order 
of a hundred million per cubic centimeter. Since the 
molecules themselves are mostly an empty space with a 
few specks representing the central nucTei and outer 
electrons, the high speed electrons can also shoot 
through them without being stopped or deviated. 
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\\ iK'ii the cathodo is (told the voltages necessary 
to produce such electronic, currents would be of the 
01 del ol millions ol volts and,the obtained currents 
('xpressed in milliamperes. In other words, for 
most purposes a siiace not occupied by either solid 
or gas of sudicieid, density is an insulator. There 
will not be any change in conductivity if a gas in a 
perleclly neutral state be introduced between the elec¬ 
trodes. 1 he (.listances between the gaseous molecules, 
(‘yen if (heir number is increased to several billion of 
billions iier cubic centimeter, are relatively so great that 
tiu're cannot be any exchange of electrons as in solid 
(‘onduclors between the atoms and the space remains 
non-conducting. This, however, will cease to be so if 
( he molecules aciiuire electrical charges. 

I hider u.sual conditions gases are .subjected to various 
ioni/,i ng radiations such as the radioactivity of the earth, 
uKra violel, rays, and the electrons emission from the 
hoi, bodii's and flame's. .In atmospheric air these factors 
dele'riniiK' a g(‘neration of two to three ions per second 
per cuiiic centimet(*r. However small the degree of 
ionizalion may be, the gas will always contain a few 
ions and Iree electrons, ff an ele(dron moving under 
tiu* influence of applied difference of potentials with 
suflici(‘nt v(‘locity encounters or passes very near one 
of th(‘ Older orbital electrons of an atom, the repulsive 
forces b(‘(,we(*n lliem may be such as to detach the 
orhifal eh'cfron from the atomic system, which then 
remains witli a unit po.sitive charge. The removed 
elecf.ron may either repeat the same process with the 
nexf, molecule or attach itself to it, thereby communicat¬ 
ing a negative charge. This removal or attachment of 
one extra electron to the neutral molecules is called 
ionization. 

I'llectrons .so produced and ionized atoms or mole¬ 
cules will also .start moving in the direction of 
file electric force and if the potential gradient 
is suflicient, will acquire .such velocity that their 
imftaef on neutral molecules will ionize these, 
'fhis process of cumulative ionization in a very short 
time will produce a .sufficient number of carriers to 
tran.smit from one electrode to another a considerable 
current. Under certain special conditions, the highly 
ionized gas column may acquire an e’ectric conductiv¬ 
ity comparable with that of a good solid conductor. 
It might seem strange that a gaseous column can be 
almost us good a conductor as a copper rod, yet if 
we reim'mber that the conduction depends only on 
the numher of suitable carriers and on the velocity with 
whicli they can move this apparent paradox disappears. 
Xow to pass from conduction through ionized gas to 
arc conduction, we .shall consider the effect of the tem- 
pi'rature of the cathode. When the cathode is brought 
up by some mean.s to a high temperature the electrons 
will be (‘jectc'Ti from its surface into the gas in great 
mimhcrs. 'fhese free electrons can be considered as 
ions and the gas containing such electrons as an ionized 
gas. , 'I'lu' volt age necessary to move these free ele<jtrons 


towards the anode can be comparatively low. If the 
gas is at a very low pressure, the electrons will move in 
straight lines between the molecules. Only a very few 
of these electrons will be stopped or deflected by colli¬ 
sion with molecules. In this case the current will be 
purely electronic. However, when the molecules are 
present in larger numbers the electrons (if moving with 
sufficient velocity) will ionize the gaseous molecules and 
the current will be carried by ionized molecules as well 
as by the electrons. 

^ The method of producing the intense initial ioniza¬ 
tion in the ease of an electric arc is by taking advan¬ 
tage of the above described property of certain materials 
to emit electrons at high temperatures. To draw 
the arc between the two electrodes, they are brought in 
contact and a cun-ent of sufficient magnitude is passed 
across the contact. The resistance of the contact, 
especially just before thet moment of separation 
of the electrodes, is high enough to cause rapid 
heating of the tips of the electrodes to incan¬ 
descence, vsdth the result that numerous electrons are 
projected into the surrounding gas, so that at the 
moment of separation of the electrodes, the gas con¬ 
tains large numbers of free electrons which under the 
action of the established electrostatic field will move 
and impinge on the gaseous molecules. 

Since the separation of the electrodes is done gradu¬ 
ally, even with comparatively low voltages the potential 
gradient during the first moment will be sufficient 
to give the necessary acceleration to the free electrons 
which at the end of their free path will possess energy to 
ionize the gaseous molecules. The ionized molecules 
and electrons will move and impinge on the next neutral 
molecules but unless the potential gradient is sufficiently 
high, they will not acquire at the end of their free path 
a suflicient velocity and consequently will be unable 
to ionize the next set of molecules; therefore, the 
ionization will not continue. Since the distance 
between the electrodes continued to increase and 
the potential gradient to decrease, the current, after 
reaching certain magnitude, will fall to a lower value and 
finally stop altogether. But if the potential gradient 
during the separation of the electrodes be sufficient, the 
number of carriers will increase very rapidly until an 
appreciable current will flow between the electrodes 
which will produce rapid heating of gas. At higher 
temperatures the ionization occurs much.more readily, 
so that as soon as the appreciable current flows, the 
ionization is more pronounced which again causes 
the current to increase. As soon as the c§,thode spot on 
the electrode is brought to a high temperature, a large 
volume of metallic vapor is sent into the stream which 
is easily* ionized and will conduct practically the whole 
current. This is the arc conduction. 

Since the drawing of the arc is done at a low tempera¬ 
ture and the maintaining of the arc at high tempera¬ 
tures, the voltages necessary to strike the arc are 
always much higher than those used to maintain the arc. 
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This feature is taken advantage of in the design of a 
number of commercial welding generators which 
produce a high voltage only on open circuit. As soon as 
the arc is drawn, the voltage across the brushes auto¬ 
matically falls to a value only slightly higher than that 
of the voltage across the arc. 

Since high temperature is essential to maintain easy 
ionization, any factor tending to cool off the electrodes 
or the arc stream will influence greatly the stability of 
the arc. If the temperature of the arc falls, the ioniza¬ 
tion of the materials in the arc stream does not take 
place as readily, so that the agent producing ionization 
must be more active. In other words, the speed with 
which the electrons and ions impinge on the neutral 
molecules must be higher which necessitates a high 
potential gradient; that is, higher arc voltage. One of 
the most powerful methods of cooling the arc core is by 
surrounding it with hydrCgen, which at high tempera¬ 
ture dissociates into the atomic state and absorbs large 
amounts of energy. 

- Atomic Hydrogen Process 

This phenomenon of dissociation of molecular hydro¬ 
gen at high temperatures into the atomic state was 
discovered by Dr. I. Langmuir^ during his studies of the 
laws of heat losses from a heated tungsten filament in 
hydrogen at low pressures. Dr. Langmuir observed 
that above certain temperatures, the heat losses instead 
of being proportional to 1.9th power of the absolute tem¬ 
perature, are proportional to a much higher power which 
increases with temperature. 

The following studies of this phenomena established 
that these abnormally high losses are due to the dissocia¬ 
tion of molecular hydrogen into the atomic state. 
Step by step Dr. Langmuir discovered the temperatures 
of dissociation, degree of concentration of the produced 
atomic hydrogen, the energy absorbed by the dissocia¬ 
tion, the chemical properties of the atomic hydrogen 
and the thermic effects produced by recombination of 
the atoms into molecules. 

The atomic hydrogen possesses many remarkable 
properties which have been studied in the last few years 
by several investigators. Many chemical reactions 
impossible with molecular hydrogen take place when 
that gas is in the atomic state. The most stable 
oxides can be reduced into the metallic state. Sub¬ 
stances whi(jh are usually considered as the most 
refractory' materials can be melted by the flames of 
atomic hydrogen. And certain hydrogen compounds 
which formerly .could be produced in very small con¬ 
centrations, now may be obtained in 100 per cent 
concentrations. There are two methods of producing 
atomic hydrogen. 

One discovered by Dr. Langmuir is by increasing the 
speed of the thermal agitation of hydrogen molecules 
until the f orces between the two atoms composing the 

2. Flames of Atomic Hydrogen, General Electric Review, 
March, 1926. 


molecule are not sufficient to hold them together. They 
spring apart and by doing so absorb large amounts of 
energy from the sourc* producing that thermal agita¬ 
tion. In this method all molecules subjected to the 
high temperature are being acted upon simultaneously. 
This is (if we can use such a term here)' a “mass 
production.” 

The other way of disrupting the hydrogen molecule 
is by hitting it with a heavy atom, moving with high 
velocity. In this method the hydrogen molecules are 
dissociated one by one and only when shot with a 
swiftly moving atom. Using again a shop term, we can 
call it “piece work.” However, Dr. Langmuir 
developed the first method which permits the produc¬ 
tion of atomic hydrogen in high concentration, which 
permits the use of atomic hydrogen not only as a 
special chemical regent but also as one of the most 
remarkable agents for transmission of thermal energy. 
To accomplish this, it was necessary to produce the 
atomic hydrogen not inside of a vacuum container, but 
in the open air. The method adopted by Dr. Langmuir 
consists in blowing a stream of molecular hydrogen 
through an electric arc maintained between two tung¬ 
sten electrodes. 

The temperature of the arc core is sufficient to 
produce complete dissociation of the whole mass of the 
gaseous layer in contact with it. The produced atomic 
hydrogen diffuses rapidly away from the arc core and 
recombines in the cooler regions into the molecular state, 
forming an extremely hot flame of a single gas which 
burns without oxygen. The evolved heat, of course, is 
the energy previously absorbed from the arc. It was 
found that the heat of formation of molecular hydrogen 
is equal to 98,000 calories. In other words, when the 
atomic hydrogen recombines to produce one cubic foot 
of molecular hydrogen (measured at N. T. P.), the 
amount of heat produced is 455 B. t.u This quantity 
is greater than that obtained by the combustion 
of one cubic foot of molecular hydrogen in oxygen. 
In the last case the amount of evolved heat will be only 
316 B. t. u. 

The greatest advantage of the atomic hydrogen 
resides not in the amount of energy transmitted but in 
the high potential at which that energy is delivered. 
In other words, the remarkable property of the atomic 
hydrogen is the temperature o its flame. Dr. Lang¬ 
muir's calculations show that this temperature is at 
least 3717 deg. cent. One of the experimental con¬ 
firmations of these conclusions is the fact that tungsten, 
the metal with the highest known melting point, can be 
melted in the atomic hydrogen flame but not in any 
other flame. 

The importance of the temperature of the flame can 
be illustrated by the comparison of two combustible ' 
gases; one of which is acetylene and anotlier is propane. 
The amount of energy produced by combustion of one 
cubic foot of acetylene is 1456 B. t. u. The corre- 
spoi;ding value ^r propane is 2465 B. t. u. 
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In spite of much lower heat capacity of acetylene, 
the temperature of its flame (about 3000 deg, cent.) is 
higher than that of propane (^bout 2100 deg. cent.) and 
the result of it is that the welding with that gas is much 
faster than with the latter. 

One of the practical applications of the atomic 
hydrogen flame is for welding of metals. In this field 
it has received lately numerous applications on account 
of its two properties especially valuable for welding 
work; namely, the extremely high temperature of the 
flame and the reducing properties of the gas forming 
that flame. 

As a welding tool the atomic hydrogen torch must be 
compared with the oxyacetylene torch. It has 
similar characteristics in that the most of the energy is 
produced in a comparatively small inner cone or fan 
where extremely high temperature is attained. This 
inner hot zone is surrounded by the flame of reducing 
gas with temperatures gradually falling to that of the 
outer mantle of the flame where the recombined 
molecular hydrogen is burning in contact with the air. 
The temperature of that part of the flame is something 
like 1000 deg. cent. 

This gradual change of emperatures gives an extreme 
flexibility to the atomic hydrogen torch. It insures a 
perfect control of speed of welding and of the tempera¬ 
ture of the molten metal in the weld. This last factor 
is of a paramount importance for welding in hydrogen 
atmosphere. This gas is only slightly soluble in 
molten iron ust above the melting point. But with a 
rise of temperature its solubility increases very rapidly. 
When the molten iron is overheated, it will absorb at 
least 15 times its own volume of gas (measured at 
N. T. P.). During the solidification most of that gas 
will be precipitated out and unless special precautions 
are taken, will form numerous blow holes. 

However, if the welder follows the right technic by 
forming only a shallow pool of molten metal which 
insures a low temperature of the molten iron, hydrogen 
will be prevented from going into solution and the re¬ 
sulting weld will be perfectly free from gas pockets. 

The atomic hydrogen torch embodies in itself all 
the necessary conditions not only to transmit from 
the arc into the plate any desired amount of energy, but 
also to do it at a very high speed. The high speed of' 
recombination of the atomic hydrogen into the molec¬ 
ular state is determined by the steep gradient of tem¬ 
peratures and also by the catalytic action of the metal 
in the weld. 

This recombination of the atomic hydrogen at the 
' surface of the liquid metal in the weld to a certain ex¬ 
tent replaces he oxidation reaction always present 
when the welding is done in air. This reaction supplies 
the necessary auxiliary heat to keep the surface of the 
solidifying metal in the molten state long enough to 
permit the absorbed gases to escape freely. 

The a-c. ares used in the atomic hydrogen process 
arg usually two or three cm. in length bent in a shape 


of a fan between two tungsten electrodes placed to 
form a “V”. The voltage drops at the surface of the 
electrodes, which correspond to anode and cathode 
drops in d-c. arcs, are equal to about 18 volts each. 
With tbe usual arcs of about 100 volts, the 36-volt drop 
at the surface of the electrodes, therefore, represents 
one-third of the total arc voltage, so that two-thirds 
of the energy absorbed in the dissociation of hydrogen 
into atomic state comes from the long arc core. The 
usual arc voltage is about 100 volts and the open circuit 
voltage of the welding circuit is seldom less than three 
or four times that value. The energy absorbed by the 
weld, of course, is that which comes from the arc; the 
atomic hydrogen plays the role only of an exceptionally 
efficient transmitter. 

The energy evolved by burning the molecular hy¬ 
drogen in contact with the air, serves only to raise 
slightly the temperature oi the plate outside the weld 
but does not affect appreciably the weld itself. Most 
of that energy is radiated into surrounding space. 

The Shielded Arc Process 

While the work on atomic hydrogen was proceeding 
in the Schenectady Laboratory, the writer was engaged 
in the Lynn Laboratory on the development of an im¬ 
proved method of the arc welding with metallic and 
carbon electrodes. 

Since the accepted explanation of brittleness in arc* 
welds was the presence in the weld of oxides and ni¬ 
trides of iron, the first experiments were conducted on 
welding in gases other than those composing the atmos¬ 
pheric air. The first experiments were conducted on 
welding in carbon dioxide, superheated steam, and illu¬ 
minating gas. Then, without any knowledge of Dr. 
Langmuir’s experiments with atomic hydrogen, the 
writer came to the conclusion that it is hydrogen which 
must give the desired results. The experiments im¬ 
mediately confirmed this view. The welds produced 
in that gas proved to be perfectly ductile and to possess 
a high tensile strength. Furthermore, it was found 
that the apparent resistance of the welding arc in hy¬ 
drogen is more than twice that of the same arc in air. 
Because of the desirability of rapid deposition of 
the metal, the welding arc must have a definite 
short length. The increase of the apparent resistance 
of the arc without increase in length is most welcome as 
it makes the arc almost twice as efficient as a device for 
the transformation of the electrical ehei^ into the 
thermal form. 

The anode and cathode voltage drops of an iron 
welding arc of 100 amperes maintaifled in hydrogen 
atmosphere were found to be each equal to 16 volts. 
The voltage drop across the arc stream for an arc of 

inch does not exceed 6 volts, so that the total volt¬ 
age across the arc of inch in length is 37 volts. The 
usual arc voltage of the welding arcs of the same length 
and current intensity maintained in air is about 18 volts. 

This abnormal apparent resistance of the arc in 
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hydrogen, the writer at that time attributed to an xe- 
ceptionally high coefficient of heat conductivity of that 
gas. Indeed the heat conductivity of air is 0.5 X10-® 
and that of hydrogen is 3.17 X 10-® calories per cm. 
per see. per deg. cent. In other words, it was 
thought that-tthe high voltage of the arc is due to a 
mere cooling of the are by hydrogen in its molecular 
form. 

At a later date, to cheek up this assumption, the 
writer repeated the same experiments with the arcs in 
heliuni. This gas has also an exceptionally high 
coefficient of heat conductivity which is even slightly 
higher than that of hydrogen; namely, 3.39 X lO-s. 
The experiments, however, showed that the arc voltage 
in that gas is lower even than in air. Since the coeffi¬ 
cients of diffusion of hydrogen and helium are about 
the same and the temperature of the arc core in both 
cases probably does not differ materially, the only 
explanation of difference in the arc voltages was 
that the hydrogen, being a diatomic gas, was dissociated 
into the atomic state while the helium, being a monatomic 
gas, remained unchanged by the extreme temperature 
of the arc. 

_ These experiments have an interest only as illustra¬ 
tion of various ways of investigation. The quantative 
determination of the amount of atomic hydrogen pro¬ 
duced cannot be based on such experiments. They 
only demonstrate the fact of the dissociation of hydro¬ 
gen into the atomic state and that it affects very 
markedly the anode and cathode fall. 

These two quantities are determined by the con¬ 
centration of the ions of one sign at the surface of the 
electrodes. If the production of the ions of the other 
agn in the first gaseous layers next to the electrode 
is slowed down, the electrostatic charges of the incoming 
mns mil determine a very steep potential gradient, 
iheidissociation of hydrogen into the atomic state cools 
off the surface of the anode and cathode and, therefore, 
reduces there, the speed of ionization and emission of 
thermions. The role of atomic hydrogen in the shielded 
arc process can be compared with the most effective 
means of cooling the electrodes. 

Of wurse, the atomic hydrogen produced undoubt¬ 
edly affects also the quality of the weld, making it more 
ree rom oxides. This last action, however, is not as 
important as that which increased the efficiency of tS 

protected by a large volume of the molecular hydrogen 

S mrf f temperature of the arc is also one of 

the most energetic'reducing agents. 

The Deposition op Metal 

electrode 4o the 

mechanical. In 

the S f t is moved 

it regains positive crater where 

gams Its state of neutral atoms and condenses as 


a vapor on the surface of the crater. The speed of 
motion of gaseous ions is very high so that large quanti¬ 
ties of metal can be trans|erred from the electrode to the 
weld in a very short time. The hypothesis of transfer 
of the metal in the state of vapor has been advanced by 
Professor Slocum.^ This t 3 rpe of jnetal transfer is 
observed only with long arcs. 

The writer’s experiments indicated that the tempera¬ 
ture of the anode is the determining factor in the ionic 
transfer of the metal in the welding arc. If an arc of 
125 amperes and 60 volts be maintained in hydrogen 
between a cold plate and J^-in. Armco pure iron elec¬ 
trode, the transfer of metal will be mostly mechanical. 
The tip of the electrode will be liquified and the large 
drops of metal will be periodically falling down on the 
plate. The vapor stream from the negative electrode 
will enter the arc, but there will not be appreciable 
condensation of that vapor on the plate If, however, 
the positive crater be allowed to establish itself 
on the plate and the temperature of the molten metal 
in the crater rises above a certain limit, then the arc 
will become very stable and practically the total amount 
of metal will pass through the are in a state of 
ionized vapor. The speed of “vapor deposition” 
of metal is about the same as that which would be with 
the short arcs of the same current density when practi¬ 
cally the total amount of metal is passing through 
the arc in the liquid state. However, in usual practise, 
the arc length is so short that the intense radiations 
from the positive crater affect not only the surface of the 
negative crater hut also the whole tip of the electrode to a 
considerable length. This results in rapid melting of 
the tip of the electrode which is in more or less plastic 
state to a distance of three or four millimeters from the 
negative crater. This condition determines an en- 
tarely different mode of transfer of metal across the are. 
The wire used as electrodes always contains a large 
amount of occluded gases. The actual volume of 
occluded gases depends on the method of manufactur¬ 
ing of the wire and in certain instances may reach many 
times the volume of the metal. 

The amount of gas which the metal can hold in the 
occluded state depends on the temperature. At the 
temperature of red heat, most of the gases are expelled 
rom the met^l.^ Since the tip of the electrode is in 
molten state, it is mechanically the weakest point and 
the gases escape in that direction which results in 
periodical rupture of the liquid surface of the tip of the 
electrode and projection of it into the direction of the 
positive crater. If the arc is very short, this ruptured 
part of the tip of the electrode short-circuits the arc. * 
in other words, it bridges the tip of the electrode with 
the positive crater. As soon as the globule touches the 
iquid surface, another set of forces comes into play 
namely, the surface tension of the molten metal. Now 
the globule is pulled towards the liquid by the surface 

3. T^e Welding Aj%. Welding Engineer, January, 1921. • 
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tension and so breaks the contact with the electrode. 
If the time of transfer was short, the temperature of the 
ionized gases was not affected^ appreciably so that the 
arc can be readily restarted. The experimental proof 
of this mechanism of transfer of molten metal across the 
welding arc was* furnished by many investigators 
amongst whom we must name Professor Hudson^ who 
advocates the theory of liquid transfer of metal deter- 
min-fed by the expulsion of the gases, and Mr. 0. H. 
Eschholz® who demonstrated that even without the 
explosive action of gases, the metal can be transferred 
through the action of the forces of the surface tension. 
However, the writer is of the opinion that both types of 
forces are responsible for the transfer of the metal in the 
short welding arc. 

Physics and Chemistry op the Crater 
In the case of arc welding with a metallic electrode, 
the positive crater is established on the plate itself. 
This is the most efficient method of transmitting the 
energy of the arc into the plate. In this case not only 
the metal is subjected to the radiations from the nega¬ 
tive crater and the arc core, but it is also the subject 
of the most terrible bombardment by the electrons and 
ions rapidly moving towards the anode. The velocity 
of gaseous ions in the arc core is not definitely known 
but it may be expected to be very high. Further¬ 
more, the condensation of the gaseous ions on the 
liquid surface of the crater is accompanied by the 
evolution of the latent heat of evaporation of electrons 
and gaseous atoms. This last factor explains the 
difference in the calorific effects at the anode and 
cathode of the arc in spite of the fact that the anode 
and cathode potential drops, as in the case of the iron 
arc in^ hydrogen, are the same. The surface of the 
metal is heated so rapidly that the heat has no time to 
be conducted away through the thickness of the metal. 
Therefore, the metal around the foot of the arc core 
is liquefied and forms a shallow molten pool. The 
metal in this molten pool is a subject of several actions. 
First, the rapidly falling metallic globules splash the 
molten metal so that the surface of the crater is con¬ 
tinually swept by the waves running from the center of 
the crater to the periphery. Secondly, the molten 
metal, beingfree to move, is repulsed from the foot of the 
arc by the electromagnetic interaction of the currents 
carried by those parts of the arc and moves towards 
the edges of the molten pool, forming a sort of a shallow 
cup or a crater. 

The absorption and evolution of gases in different 
parts of the crater is a factor of paramount importance. 
The accurate tests conducted by Dr. Baraduc-Muller,® 
who was experimenting with the masses of molten steel 

4. A Tkeory of Metallic Arc Welding, Journal of Am. Welding 
Society, Octobet, 1919. 

5. Metal Deposition in Are Welding, Electrical World, 
June, 1920. 

6. The Gases Occluded in Liquid Stifol, Iron and Steel 
Institute Carnegie Scholarship, Memoir, 1909. 


weighing 11,000 pounds, demonstrated that molten 
steel may hold in solution very large amounts of gases. 
For instance, the volumes of hydrogen, carbon monoxide 
and nitrogen occluded in one cubic, foot of molten 
Bessemer steel are respectively equal to thirteen, eight 
and five cubic feet (measured at N. T. P.),' 

The writer's experiments with hydrogen, helium, 
argon, carbon monoxide, and nitrogen occluded in the 
molten part of the crater gave about the same figures 
and indicated that these gases are precipitated out from 
the molten steel when it is still fluid. The observation 
of the large craters of the powerful arcs burning in 
different gases reveals that all these gases are absorbed 
in the hot part of the crater and evolved in a form of a 
stream^ bubbles coming to the surface of the molten 
metal in cooler parts of the crater. 

This continual process of absorption and evolution of 
gases is equivalent to. ah' energetic washing of the 
molten metal with hot gas. The occluded gases may 
react with the metal and form nitrides, oxides, hydrides 
or may simply be held in solution and be partly pre¬ 
cipitated out during the solidification. At any rate the 
large amounts of absorbed and later evolved gases have 
a very great bearing on the soundness of the deposited 
metal and the number of blow holes which it may 
contain. 

When the arc is maintained in air, the fundamental * 
chemical reaction in the crater of the arc is oxidation. 
Oxygen of the air coming in contact with the molten 
metal reacts almost instantaneously and forms Fe O 
which is gradually dissolved in the mass of the metal. 
The excess of that oxide floats on the surface in a form 
of a slag and being further oxidized during the freezing 
of the metal to Fes O 4 . The oxidation or burning of 
the surface layer of the molten metal in the arc crater 
has a determining influence on the number of gas 
inclusions in the weld metal. As has been demon¬ 
strated by the writer’s experiments on welding ares in 
argon-oxygen mixtures,'^ the amount of heat produced 
by the oxidation reaction is sufficient to maintain the 
surface of the freezing metal near the edge of the 
crater in molten state long enough to allow all the gases 
to escape freely and leave the weld metal free from 
blow holes. 

When the deposition of the metal is done in reducing 
or neutral atmosphere, this reaction is suppressed and 
unless special precautions are taken, the'>weld metal 
will contain numerous blow holes. 

It may be pointed out here that in the atomic hy¬ 
drogen process, the recombinatiofi 'of the atomic 
hydrogen into the molecular form at the surface of the 
weld inetal provides a source of large amount of energy. 
In this way the atomic hydrogen process not only 
suppresses the deleterious action of oxidation but also 
provides means to replace the important and desirable 
influence of that reaction by a new reaction which takes 

7. Oxidation of the Arc Grater, Jouvual of Atifi* Welding 
Society, December, 1926, 
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p^ace of the old one. In the shielded arc process, 
other means are used to assure the prompt expulsion of 
the occluded gases. 

Welding in Mixed Gases • 

• 

The development of the shielded arc process ex¬ 
tended also to the making of welds in mixtures of 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide according to the ideas 
of Prof. E. Thomson. 

The tests demonstrated that the metal deposited in 
that atmosphere possessed about the same ductility 
as those produced in pure hydrogen. Furthermore, it 
was found that the arc in water gas is much more stable 
than in hydrogen and does not necessitate the open 
circuit voltage even for welding with comparatively 
low currents, higher than used for standard work of 
welding in air. • 

Other tests were made with various gaseous mixtures. 
In conjunction with Professor Thomson the author 
found that not only various mixtures of hydrogen and 
.carbon monoxide could be used for welding work, but 
that certain organic liquids such as methanol and 
denatured ethyl alcohol when vaporized will serve the 
same purpose as the pure hydrogen. 

^ Working in conjunction with Dr. Langmuir, the 
'author also carried out a series of tests which demon¬ 
strated that for certain purposes nitrogen mixed with 
certain amounts of hydrogen gives welds of superior 
quality. It should be mentioned here also that the 
mixture of hydrogen with argon was suggested to the 
writer by Mr. P. K. Devers. 

The work conducted on welding in various gases re¬ 
sulted in the development of practical means of prod ucing 
these gases easily and at a low cost from various organic 
and inorganic compounds such as alcohols, ammonia, pro¬ 
pane, etc. Since these compounds are liquids or liquefied 
.gases, the question of storage and transportation has 
also been solved. This can be made clear if we con¬ 
sider that one gallon of methanol will give on vapor¬ 
ization and dissociation in the are over 240 cubic 
ft. of gas. The development of welding in alcohol 
vapors should be especially emphasized as one of the 
most practical solutions found in this laboratory of the 
problem of storage and cost of the most suitable gas for 
welding by the shielded arc process which is water gas. 

. When ins-fead of pure hydrogen, the shielding gas¬ 
eous atmosphere is provided by the gaseous mixture of 
carbon dioxide with propane or the vapors of alcohol, 
the function of the arc is not only to liberate sufficient 


amount of energy to melt the metal but also by dissoci¬ 
ating the gaseous raw materials, produces a suitable 
mixture of hydrogen i^ith carbon monoxide. The 
electric arc here becomes not merely a source of heat 
but also a chemical laboratory. 

If we try to visualize all that is hapi5ening in the small 
space occupied by the arc, all the different chemical 
reactions, transformation of electrical energy into ther¬ 
mal form, absorption and evolution of gases and 'the 
deposition of metal, one begins to wonder how it is 
possible for the welder to take care of all these com¬ 
plicated factors. The answer is that they take care of 
themselves. If the conditions are regulated rightly, 
all these processes are entirely automatic and the 
man has to watch only the needle of the meter. 

After going through this description of the atomic 
hydrogen and the shielded arc processes, one may 
ask, “What is the purpose of this development? What 
is all this for? Is it easier to use a combination of the 
electric arc with the gas instead of using each of these 
factors singly?” 

The answer to the last question is “no.” Of course, 
the combination of several factors necessitates better 
technique and more accurate adjustment of all the 
conditions. But what is complicated today will be a 
simple thing tomorrow. 

It is simpler to make a lamp with the tungsten 
filament in the vacuum than a combination of the same 
filament and the gas. But who wants now the older 
and simpler type of the incandescent lamp? The pres¬ 
ent are welding processes are all right and give excellent 
results in every field of their applications. But so 
did the rivet thirty years ago. 

There was a time when no one dreamed of using 
anything but pure wrought iron. Then there came an 
age of iron-carbon alloys; that is, of steel. And now 
we are entering the era of alloy steels. Most of those 
steels ^ contain such easily oxidizable elements as 
chromium. And unless the weld is protected by a re¬ 
ducing atmosphere, the results on welding such mate¬ 
rials are not satisfactory. It is in this field that the 
new processes probably will find their best applications. 

The electric arc and the gas flame will, in the future, 
replace rivet cutting tools and the foundry mold. 
Amongst innumerable fields of applications, there will 
be demand for every kind of welding and cutting 
processes. The described processes will not replace 
any of the existing processes but simply assume their 
place of usefulness amongst the older brothers and do 
the job which cannot be done without their help. 



Computation of the Unbalance Factor 

of a Three-Phase Triangle When Lengths of Three Sides are Given 

* BY A. E. KENNELLY 


I N an important paper read before the June 1918 
Convention of the A. 1. E. E., it was shown by Mr. 
C. L. Fortescue that any dissymmetrical system 
Of three-phase voltages or currents could be resolved, 
by vector methods, into a pair of symmetrical systems, 
one forward and the other backward. The numerical 
ratio of the latter to the former is called the unbalance 
factor of the system. Although several vector methods 
were developed in the paper and its discussion, for 
evaluating the forward and backward components when 
the dissynimetrical triangle is given, so far as is known 
to the writer, no scalar and purely numerical method 
of developing them has been published. As it is useful 
sometimes to compute the two components without 
recourse to vector methods or to the drawing board, 
a numerical method is here offered. 

Let ABC, Fig. 1 , be the dissymmetrical three-phase 
triangle, say of voltages AB = 1100, BC = 1000, and 
C A = 900, the system having counterclockwise rota¬ 
tion. One of the now well-known vector methods for 
deriving the forward and backward components is 
shown. With center A and radius A C, arcs of 120 deg. 
and 240 deg. are drawn counterclockwise to the points 
di and ei, respectively. Again, with center B and 
radius B C, arcs of 120 deg. and 240 deg. are drawn 
clockwise to the points D and E respectively. Lines 
di D, and ei E, are then drawn as shown. Each of these 
lines is trisected, as at didi, and 6162 . Equilateral 
triangles di di di and Ci eg are then constructed on 
these segments. These are known to be the equivalent 
symmetrical component systems. The equilateral tri¬ 
angle di di di is drawn with forward rotation or counter¬ 
clockwise, like ABC, and the equilateral triangle 
ei Cl eg with reverse or backward rotation. 

The vector sum of di di and ei ei is then equal to the 
vector A B, 

The vector sum of di di and ei eg is then equal to the 
vector B C, 

The vector sum of dg di and eg eg is then equal to the 
vector C A. 

In this case, the sides of the forward or d triangle 
measure 996.6 volts, and the sides of the backward or 
e triangle measure 115.9 volts. The unbalance factor of 
the A 5 C triangle or system is then 116.9/996.6 = 0.116. 

. An equivalent numerical method is as follows: 

Let Am be the r. m. s. of the sides of the given triangle 
ABC, and let A, be the side length of an equilateral 
triangle having the same area as the actual triangle 
ABC; then.the side squares d^ and a® of the forward 
and backward components will be respectively the half 
sum and the half difference of A™^ and A,\ Thus 


v?l 


and 


d2 = 


Am^ H- A - 5 - 
2 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


The unbalance factor is then, as before, e/d. 

Let a, b, and c, be the three known sides of the dis¬ 
symmetrical system triangle ABC. Then the mean 
square of these sides is: 


A 2 ^ 

■tXm - 


+ b^ + 


( 3 ) 


Again, if the half-perimeter p of the triangle A B C is 

a b c 

P = 2 



System ABC , by^Onb oe the Usual Vector Methods into 
Forward and Backward Components 


it is shown in text-books of plane trigonometry that the 
area of the trianglejA B C is: 

s = V p ip- a). {p-b). (p~ c) (5) 

If As is the length of the side of an equilateral triangle 
ABC, Fig. 2, the area S of this triangle, being equal 
to half the product of the base A, and the height h, 
we have _ ' , 

h = A* cos 80° - A. V 3/2 (6) 

so that 


S = 


h . Aa Aa* Vl 


( 7 ) 


or 


Aa* 


4S 


V3 

If we take S = s, we have 


( 8 ) 
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A/ = 


4 s 
V'3 


( 9 ) 


and is now the side square of an equilateral triangle 
equal in area to ABC. Then • 


d* = 


Am® + A,' 


and 


+ c2 

6 


+ 


2s 


c 



Pig. 2—^Eqtjilateeal Teiangle op Side As 


e2 == 



6 


2 s 

Vs 


( 11 ) 


With the given values a = 1100, b = 1000, and c = 
900, corresponding to the case of Fig. 1, AJ = (1100^ 
<.+ 1000* + 900=)/3 = 1,006,666, or Am, the r. m. s. 
side, is 1002.66 volts. The semiperimeter p is 
15 00 volts, and the areas of the triangle A B C is 
V1500 X 600 X 400 X 500 = 424,264. The squared 
side A,= of an equilateral triangle of this area is, by (9), 


424,264 X 4/V3 = 979,796. or A, = 989.846. We 
then have, by ( 1 ), 


d= = 


1,006,666 + 979,'r96 
2 


= 993,231, and d = 996.61 


volts; while 

1,006,666 - 979.796 


= 13,435, and e = 115.91 

IT 


volts. 

The unbalance factor, as before, is 115.91/996.61 
= 0.1163. 

In the extreme ease of a s 3 Tnmetrical three-phase 
system, represented by an equilateral triangle, a — b 
= c = q say, and the r. m. s. side Am is also q. More¬ 
over the side A, of the equilateral triangle of equal area 

i s evidently also q. In that case, d — -J ^ ^ = q, 


ande = 


= 0; so that the unbalance factor 


vanishes. 

In the opposite extreme case of a flat three-phase 
system, reduced to the single-phase type; so that 
A B,B C, and C A are all in the same straight line, the 
area of the system triangle vanishes, and so does the 


side length A,. 


Consequently, d = 



= e, and e/d, 


the unbalance factor, becomes unity. 



A. INote on the Unbalancing Factor of 
Three-Phase Systems 

BY A. PEN-TUNG SAH 

Material & Process Engg. Dept. Westingho':jse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


In an article appearing in the A. I. E. E. Journal for 
Maich 1927, Prof. A. E. Kennelly gave the following 
analytic expressions for computing the forward (positive- 
phase or direct sequence) and backward (negative-phase 
or reverse sequence) components of a dissymmetric 
three-phase vector triangle. 


(A) 


= 


6 


•p 


2s 

v'F’ 


het ABC be the given vector triangle. Construct 
an equilateral triangle A B D externally on the side 
A S as in Pig. 1. Then the m^itude of the forward 
component is given by C D /•%/ 3. If we construct the 
triangle A BD' internally as in Fig. 2, we get CD'/ 
V 3 as the magnitude of the backward component. 
The lengths CD and CD' are readily computed. 
I^rom Fig. 1 by the law of cosines, we have— 

3 = C D^ = 6^ -h — 2 & c cos (60° + z B AC) 


= 


+ 62 + c2 
6 


2 s 

vF' 


= 62 -f- — 2 6 c 


[ 



cos Z B AC 


in which a, 6, and c are the lengths of the vectors forming 
the triangle and s its area; d and e being the magnitudes 


V3 


sin z 



Z> 




of the forward and backward components respectively. 
In deriving expressions (A), he started from the 
relations— 


^24-/12 

(B) 0/2 = — - Y--". ; e2 = ^ 

where Am is the r. m. s. of the sides of the given triangle 
ABC and Aj the side length of an equilateral triangle 
having the same area. Judging from the fact that 
Professor Kennelly did not state how (B) could be de¬ 
rived, this must be either self-evident or very simply de¬ 
rivable from his geometrical construction of the forward 
, and backward components. However, the present writer 
has failed to see this and it will be shown in the follow¬ 
ing that the relations (A) can be very simply obtained 
from an alternative method of geometrical construction 
of the components. 

It is well known that the following constructions 
for the components hold: 


As -g 6 c sin z B A C = Area of A B A C = s and 


2 6 c cos Z B A C - b'^ + 


3 d2 = 62 + c2 - -- (62 + c* - a2) +• 2. V'3 


s or 


+ + c-i 2 s 

d^ — „ -|- 


6 


V'3 


which is the first equation in (A). 

Similarly, 

3 e 2 = ^'2 = 52 _|_ g2 _ 2 6 c cos (60° - z B A (7) 

= 62 + c2-26c[-|-coszBAC-l--^sin z BAc] 

= 62 + c2- (62 + c2 - a 2 ) _ 2 V3 s 


e., 


+ ¥ + c2 
6 


2s 


x/3 ’ 


which is the second one of the relations (A). 

In passing it should be noted that the constructions 
herein given do not give the correct phase relation of the 
components. To get the correct phase relation the 
line 0 D has to be rotated through an angle 30 deg. 
counter clockwise and C D' through 30 deg. qlockwise 
in order to get the respective positions of the forward 
and backward components. The unbalancing factor is 
by definition e/d. 
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The Interpolar Fields of Saturated Magnetic 

Circuits 


BY TH. LEHMANN^ 

• Non-member 


Synopsis. — In*this note, the gueslion of the effect of assuming 
infinite •permeability in the iron on the accuracy of calculations of the 
interpolar fields in electric machines is studied. 

One can do this very easily by replacing the saturated by non- 
saturated poles, covered by an infinitely thin sheet of current giving 
the same tangential component of the field along the surface of the 
iron. The field produced by this sheet of current, then, represents 
the difference between the exterior fields of the saturated circuit and 
of the non-saturated circuit. 

In addition to this indirect method of estimating the influence of 


saturation, the sketch of the field between the poles and in the air-gap 
can also be directly developed by determining with the aid of the 
differential field, the point of indifference of the saturated circuit. 
A comparison of sketches obtained in this way shows that, for'the 
same •useful flux, the interpolar fields are almost the same in both 
cases. From these sketches and others which •will appear shortly 
in the Revue GSnSrale de I’Eleetridte, it is evident that the sketches 
and functional curves given by Messrs. Stevenson and Park, and 
Wieseman, in their very valuable work, can still be used even though 
the poles are saturated. 


Introduction 

S UPPLEMENTING my* discussion of the very 
interesting papers presented by Messrs. Stevenson 
and Park, and Wieseman, at the last Mid-Winter 
Convention of the A. I. E. E., I should like to show 
briefly how, from the sketches of lines of force given 
by these authors, the distribution of the interpolar 
field can be obtained when the poles or the teeth are 
saturated. 

^ I have chosen for this the magnetic circuit of a d-c. 
dynamo which has open armature slots. First, by 
assuming that the iron has infinite permeability, the 
sketch in Fig. 1 is obtained with four lines of no work, 
or gradients, which outside of the coil become lines of 
eqidpotential. This process of development is well 
known. In this case, the area of the coil has first been 
subdivided into four equal parts, and the last one of 
these, at the top, into eighths and sixteenths, etc., 
which makes it possible to see at a glance that each 
gradient® encloses that fraction of the total area which 
corresponds to its order. This is not sufficient, how¬ 
ever, to obtain the exact position of the point of indif¬ 
ference® toward which the gradients converge and 
where the field is zero. It is necessary to make sure at 
the same time that the reluctances Ei, E 2 , E 3 . . . of 
the parts of the same tube from one pole to the other are 
proportional to the ampere-turns Irti, I•n^, Ins .. . 
enclosed by the gradients which cut off these portions 
of the tubes; otherwise the distance of the point 
of indifference from the side of the coil might vary from 
lto 2 . ‘ 

It is therefore necessary to check the relations 
Ri :Ri = I n\:I n 2 , etc., as has already been shown 
under a differen? title in the Revue GinSrale de VRlee- 
tricite of September 22,1923, p. 397 . 

When a portion of the tube is situated completely 
within the current-carr 3 dng region, the ampere-turns 

1 . Consultmg Engineer, Urmatt (bas-Ktdn) Prance. 

2. Called ‘ ‘lines of no work” by Stevenson and Park. 

3. Called “kernel” by Stevenson and Park. 


I Ux included between the gradients which cut off that 
portion, are counted from the point of indifference to the 
line of force which forms the median of the portion of 
the tube under consideration. But if the portion of 
the tube falls partly in the interior and partly outside 
of the current-carr 3 dng region, it is preferable to count 
the ampere-turns I ni from the point of indifference 
to the first boundary line of the tube and add to that 



Pig. 1 Sketch or Intbbpolab Field of Non-Satubatbd 
D- c. Dynamo 


value half ampere-turns contained in the portion of the 
tube itself. 

Whenever the conductors in the portion of the tube 
form a rectangular section abutting against the two • 
limiting lines of force, this reduction is applied, no 
matter what the thickness of the section, in the direction 
of the lines of force. 

But when the current-carrying section does not cover 
the whole width of the tube from one line of force to the 
other, but only a fraction {n/m) of this width, it can be 
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shown that it is necessary to deduct a fraction (?i/2 m) 
of the ampere turns confined in the elementary tube. 
For example, one should deduct of the current- 
carrying section that covers transversely only ^ of the 
width of the tube, regardless of the length of the section. 

Finally, in the case where the contour of the coil 
cuts the tube_ obliquely, we can employ this same 
method by using judgment in replacing the oblique 
current-carrying zone of the tube by a rectangle of the 
same aiea, but of proportions so as to overlap the 
non-current-carrying zone as little as possible. 

•The magnetic field outside the field coil is Laplacian, 
and can be determined by subdivision into tubes of 
unit reluctance (curvilinear square tubes), according 
to the usual method. The sketch is commenced by 
full lines which are subdivided only in the regions where 
estimation of the elementary tubes would not be 
sufliciently accurate otherwise. I am inclined to think 
that it is not advisable to commence the sketch with 



Fio. 2—IBOMKTEic Skbtch]of Additionaij Field Caused by 
Katueation of Poles 

AHHuniod to bo goiioratod by"an"eq\iivalent current sheet. 


too fine a subdivision, which uselessly increases the 
necessary sketching and renders the localization of 
errors more difficult. The larger subdivision has also 
the advantage that, in rectifying the errors, account 
can more easily be taken of the effect of local retouching 
jon the rest of the sketch which has already been traced. 

The Additional Interpolar Field Caused by the 
Saturation of the Poles 

Fig. 1 represents a sketch obtained in this manner. 
Now, assume that the pole is saturated in such a manner 
that, for the same useful armature flux, the pole core 
absorbs one-third of the total field j^le m. m.f. 4 tt i n, 


so that the difference of potential caused by the satura¬ 
tion of the pole will be 

Air in 


where the current i per turn is now in C. G. S. units. 
In Fig. 2, let us mark between the base and the top of 
the pole the points 0.125 Vi, 0.25 n, 0.5 «i, and 0.75 Si, 
calculated with the aid of the lines of flux in Fig. 1, 
and retouched as follows wherever necessary. 

It has been shown in Sections III and IV of the 
mentioned article, that the field outside the iron will 
remain unchanged if the saturated core is replaced 
by a non-saturated core covered with an infinitely thin 
sheet of current. The current j per unit length must 
satisfy the relation: 


in such a way that at the height x of the pole measured 
from its base, one will have: 

X 

Vx = ^n-^idx 
0 

where designates the superficial potential at this' 
point caused by saturation. This equivalence, it is 
well understood, cannot be extended to the field in the 
interior of the iron, in which we are not interested here. 

On account of this, the problem can be considered as 
follows. We can consider the interpolar field as result¬ 
ing from the superposition of fields generated by the 
actual current in the field pole coil and by the counter¬ 
magnetomotive force of a sheet of current correspond¬ 
ing to the actual saturation, assuming in both cases that 
the iron is infinitely permeable. It is sufficient, there¬ 
fore, to superpose on the sketch of Fig. 1, which was 
obtained for /.t = co in the iron using the field current 
which would be required for the saturated pole, another 
field produced by the sheet of current, also calculated 
for g = 00 in the iron. The sum of these two fields 
will give us the actual resulting field in the interpolar 
space and in the air-gap when the core of the field pole 
is saturated. If the field spider or yoke is also 
saturated, the sheet of current would naturally be 
prolonged along its surface. ' ' 

The sketch corresponding to the sheet of current is 
very easy to secure because it is entirely Laplacian 
and the starting points of the equipotential planes 
0.75 «i, 0.6 «i . . . are known in advance, and in ad¬ 
dition the lines of force in the air-gap near the neutral 
zone differ only slightly from those of Fig. 1-, Gen¬ 
erally, such a sketch requires only a few minutes. 

But this js not all. We gain, at the same time, a 
method of predetermining the kernel, or point of 
indifference, when the pole is saturated. 
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Utilization op the Dipperence Field por the Pre- 
Determination OP THE Point op Indipperbnce 
Since only equal and opposite fields annul each other, 
it is only necessary to search for the neighborhood 
where the gradients h^re the same direction anti where ing that to 
the fields in'Ji’igs. 1 and 2 have the same intensity. 

Since the point of indifference must be in the interior 
of the coil, we notice -immediately, when superposing 
Pigs. 1 and 2, for example, against a window pane, that 
the gradients of Fig. 1 are tangent to the potential lines 


to a well-known relation, r = 


2H 
4 TT to ’ 


and remember- 


: TT 


■ C. G. S. units is the assumed current 


density, we then have: 


r = 2 . 1.10 = 2.20 cm. 
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3 


1 ^ 

8 


1 

1.95 


1.10 C. G. S. units* 


and since the center of the equivalent circular sector 
falls one mm. behind the point of indifference, of Fig. 1, 
the new point of indifference will be found 2.10 cm. 
distance from the old one on the curved line bisecting 
the small cross-sectioned slice of Pig. 1. 

Direct Development op the Interpolar Sketch 
When the Poles are Saturated 
Since we now know the point of indifference when the 
pole is saturated, we can easily develop the sketch of 
the interpolar field shown in Fig. 3, by dividing the area 
of the coil in the ratio 1:3 by a line which starts from the 
lower left corner of the coil. In this particular case, 
the point of indifference will be to the left of this line, 
and it is,evident that the gradient which starts from 
the point Vi of the pole core must be a little further to the 
right than the dividing line. The curve of this gradient 


Fig. 3—Sketch of Interpolar Field of Dynamo Shown 
IN Fig. 1, When Pole is Saturated 

“^erenoe has been moved toward the interior of the field 
nn- 't-e ampere-turns on the left of the gradients issuing from the 

in Mg. 2 in the narrow slice which has been cross- 
sectioned vertically; see Pig. 1. The tangency con- 
fanues far enough so that it is well to mark off a slice 
by the two gradients of Fig. 1, which coincide with only 
shght deviation with the potential lines of Pig. 2 It 
is only necessary now to compare the intensities of the 
fields. In Mg. 2, we see that the potential line on which 
the new point of indifference should be found is located 
in the square, the bases of which have a difference of 
potential Vi/8, and the lines of force a length of 1.95 cm. 
Assuming that the current density i'o is 1/4 tt C G S 
mits the magnetomotive force of the whole field coil 

tbe filf > ''t f and that 

of the fictitious sheet of current 61/3 C. G. S. units so 

th?fieM^w consideration in Pig. 2, 

the field H expressed m C. G. S. units is: ^ 



0^Vo\: 


If one comp^es in Fig. 1 the curvilinear sector formed 
by the gradients, v/hich embrace the fourth and the 
eighth part of the section of the coil, to a circular sector 
the radius of such a circular sector must be, according 


Fig. 4-Lines of Force and Gradients When Poles and 
Aematueb Teeth are Saturated 

are’’aL 3 hlTv,' f ® from the potots r. 

-Po-tfirns to the right b/the 

Tu-condition that on both sides, 
ot It the tubes of the same parameter must join without 
discontinuity, which makes it necessary to move the 
horizontal dotted lines which divide the coil in aliquot 
fractions sideways from this gradient untfi the proper 
concordance is obtained. The gradients which start 
trom the pole core are easy to trace, since they join 










